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JODrC  B1ES0LUTI0K  provMine  for  printing  the  Annnal  Beport  of  the  Cominiftsioner  of  Agrioultare 
for  eigoteen  hundred  and  eighty -one. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of -America  in 
Congress  assenibledf  That  there  be  printed  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Annnal 
Keportof  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one;  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  copies  for  use  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  fifty-six  thousand  for  the  use  of  membera  of  the  Senate,  and  thirty 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  to  carry  out  tnis  joint  resolution. 

Approved;  August  8, 1882. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  illative  to  the  printing  of  the  annunl  reports  of  the  Gommisatoner  of  Agri- 
culture  foi  the  years  eighteen  hnndx^  and  ei^^htj-one  and  oighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Resolved  by  thfl  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhledf  That  the  appropriation  made  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  August  eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  (22  Stat>s.,  35395)  providing 
for  printing  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty -one,  shall  and  may  be  used  for  the  printing  in  one  volume  of  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -one  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -two. 

Approved,  December  12,  1882. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Department  op  AaEiouLTtiKE, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  November  2o,  1881. 
To  THE  Peesident: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1881. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Commissioner,  July  1  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  I  found  the  work  for  the  season,  both  regular  and  special, 
elaborately  laid  out  by  my  predecessor.  Provision  had  been  made  for 
investigating  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast;  for  con- 
tinuing the  work  on  the  artesian  well  in  Colorado ;  for  proceeding  with 
the  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant ;  for  concluding  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum;  for  observa- 
tions on  the  existence  of  pluropneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseases 
of  animals,  both  in  this  country  and  in  those  English  x>orts  to  which 
American  cattle  are  exported;  fbr  continued  examinations  into  the  ne- 
cessities and  opportunities  of  American  forestry ;  for  tests  of  textile 
fibers,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  for  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
habits  of  insects  iujurious  to  vegetation,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  de- 
stroying them ;  and  for  the  usual  work  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
department  for  which  appropriatious  had  been  made  by  Congress. 

I  have  endeavored  to  conduct  all  experiments  in  which  I  found  the 
department  engaged,  with  an  ardent  desire  to  bring  them  to  legitimate 
conclusions,  in  the  spirit  of  an  investigator  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  an 
advocate. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  best  skill  I  could  obtain  in  the  country,  under  the  eye  of 
experienced  chemists,  and  with  ample  and  somewhat  expensive  ma- 
chinery, run  by  an  accomplished  and  faithful  engineer. 

The  crop  was  gathered  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  time, 
labor,  and  expense,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  as  much  expedition 
as  the  season  would  allow.  The  result  of  this  work  will  be  found  under 
the  appropriate  head  of  this  communication  and  in  the  elaborate  report 
of  the  chemist  of  the  department. 

The  expenses  of  the  attempt  to  cultivate  the  tea  plant  in  South  Caro- 
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% 
lina  have  been  somewhat  curtailed,  without,  howe\^r,  interfering  with 

the  proposed  experiment.  In  the  management  of  this  enterprise,  I  havo 
been  governed  largely  by  the  opinions  of  the  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced horticulturist  of  the  department,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  by  a 
proper  regard  for  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

'  A  thoroughly  scientific  and  practical  commission,  appointed  with  great 
care  and  provided  with  instructions  obtained  from  Major  Powell,  has 
examined  the  artesian  well  now  in  process  of  construction,  and  has  ex- 
plored, under  the  rules  of  structural  geology,  a  large  portion  of  the 
arid  regions  in  which  tl^ese  wells  may  be  valuable. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  has  been  sent  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
Privy  Council  upon  the  exact  condition  of  American  cattle  landed  in 
her  markets;  and  agents  and  experts  have  been  employed  to  ascertain 
all  fa€ts  relating  to  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  in  this  country, 
in  accordance  with  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  And  while  these 
various  commissions  and  agents  have  been  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
work  assigned  them,  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  fidelity  by  those  into 
whose  hands  it  has  been  committed. 

During  the  last  three  months  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  visit 
various  important  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  on  occasions 
where  I  could  not  only  witness  the  exhibited  results  of  the  farmers'  in- 
dustry, but  could  also  obtain  an  opinion  of  the  general  condition  of 
agriculture  and  the  popular  expectations  of  the  department.  I  have 
been  especially  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  sources  whence  the  depart- 
ment obtained  its  statistics  and  crop  returns,  and  the  estimate  put  upon 
these  reports  by  those  interested  in  them. 

It  seemed  to  me  important  to  learn  how  far  the  distribution  of  seed 
by  the  department  had  improved  our  old  crops  and  introduced  new  ones, 
I  have  been  anxious  to  learn  what  breed  of  domesticated  animals  had 
been  introduced  wisely  and  increased  judiciously  and  profitably,  with  due 
regard  to  quality  and  market.  For  these  observations,  I  have  visited 
Kew  England,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Car- 
olina, Maryland,  and  Georgia,  and  have  been  liberally  furnished  with 
all  possible  means  for  pursuing  my  work. 

Tliat  the  American  soil  is  producing  vast  crops,  at  the  hands  of  dili- 
gent and  intelligent  cultivators,  the  returns  of  the  markets  constantly 
bear  witness;  and  I  can  add  my  own  testimony, to  the  energy  and  skill 
with  which,  this  work  is  performed,  even  under  the  discouragements  ot 
drought  and  flood  and  frost.  I  have  found  the  agricultural  mind  of  the 
country  active  in  its  desire  to  obtain  the  best  knowledge,  and  to  exam- 
ine and  test  all  the  best  methods;  and  I  have  been  especially  impressed 
with  the  vast  opportunities  which  this  department  possesses  for  aiding 
the  development  of  our  vast  resources,  and  for  accumulating  and  dis- 
tributing information  upon  that  great  cluster  of  industries  upon  tile  sue- 
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eessfiil  prosecation  of  which  the  prosperity  and  power  of  our  conntry  de- 
peDds.  That  in  agricalture  we  have  still  great  room  for  improvement 
everyone  must  be  aware  who  realizesthat  a  large  proportion  of  our  staple 
crops  is  as  yet,  as  it  were,  a  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth,  and  that 
exhausted  soils  are  abandoned  for  more  fettile  regions  as  the  best  method 
of  farming. 

That  our  manufacturers  have  but  just  commenced  their  career  (impor- 
tant as  they  are)  must  be  evident  to  him  who  remembers  that  fifty  years 
ago  they  had  hardly  an  existence,  and  that  a  producing  and  consuming 
population  inereases  here  at  the  rate  of  a  million  or  more  a  year.  That 
much  may  yet  be  done  to  systematize  and  organize  the  producing  and 
transporting  business  of  our  country  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  studied, 
even  carelessly',  these  great  economic  questions.  And  I  am  confident 
that  an  enlarged  and  well  endowed  and  well  arranged  department,  de- 
voted to  industrial  investigations,  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  legislation,  upon  which  the  policy  and  practical 
operation  of  our  government  depend. 

By  surveys  of  the  great  unexplored  mineral  wealth  of  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies;  by  more  carefhl  examination  of  the  farming 
lands  of  the  government;  by  supplying  recorded  data  of  our  manufact- 
uring and  mechanical  productions;  by  obtaining  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  our  agricultural  resources  and  capabilities;  by  securing  all  the  possi- 
ble fruits  of  industrial  education,  and  recording  aU  the  conditions  of 
labor;  by  pursuing  our  scientific  investigations,  in  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with  increased  zeal  and 
endowment,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  take  its  stand 
among  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  of  those  nations  in  which 
departn^ents  are  provided  and  supported  for  every  purpose  which  can 
possibly  increase  the  national  wealth  and  intelligence  and  stimulate  the 
national  enterprise. 

In  setting  forth  these  views,  I  do  not  overestimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  department  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  industries  that 
stand  around  it  and  depend  upon  it  for  existence,  nor  do  I  exaggerate 
the  picture  of  that  organization  which  will  ultimately  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  land,  guided  by  the  de- 
mands of  an  intelligent  and  prosperous  people,  who  will  spare  no  eifort 
to  make  this  country  equally  distinguished  for  prosperity  and  that  cul« 
tivation  which  always  attends  the  march  of  industry. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  department  into  immediate  confer- 
ence with  the  various  institutions  organized  to  develop  the  agriculture 
of  the  country,  I  have  called  delegate  conventions,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  societies  and  the  colleges  founded  on  the  land 
grant  of  Congress,  to  meet  at  Washington  in  January  next,  and  have 
assigned  to  each  convention  one  of  the  following  topics  for  considera- 
tion, viz:  Agricultural  education,  as  promoted  by  societies  and  conveyed 
by  colleges;  "Animal  Industry;  Horticulture;  Cereals  and  Grasses.     I 
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have  also  called  a  convention  of  cotton  planters,  which  met  at  Atlanta 
Kovember  2.  in  connection  with  the  admirable  indnstrial  exposition 
there,  and  considered  the  cotton  cnltnre  and  general  agricnltore  of  the 
cckbon  States.  Daring  my  visit  to  Atlanta  my  attention  was  called  to 
a  most  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  crops,  woods,  mineral  prodncts,  &c., 
of  a  section  of  onr  country  sonth  of  the  latitude  of  Washington,  fur- 
nished by  many  railroads  in  that  section,  as  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
sources which  abound  there.  I  have  not  seen  in  this  country  a  more 
valuable  representative  and  illustrative  exhibition  of  our  natural  wealth, 
and,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  examination  of  these  products 
would  impress  the  mind  of  all,  native  and  foreign,  who  might  see  them, 
I  have  requested  the  parties  having  them  in  charge  to  bestow  them 
upon  the  Agricultural  Department  for  proper  arrangement  and  public 
observation.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  several  of  the  roads  which  have 
made  the  collections  have  complied  with  my  request,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  in  the  department  this  most  important  display  of  some 
portions  of  that  industry,  to  develop  which  the  department  itself  was 
organized. 

Of  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  in  the  department,  I  submit  the 
following  concise  statements: 

DIVISION  OF  GABBENS  AND  GBOTTNDS. 

The  distributions  during  the  year  have  embraced  over  100,000  plants 
of  various  kinds.  Large  quau  titles  of  the  hardiest  varieties  of  the  for- 
eign grape  have  been  sent  to  Texas,  Florida,  and  others  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  good  promise  of  success. 

The  distribution  of  tea  plants  has  also  been  continued,  and  prepara- 
tions are  in  progress  for  a  more  liberal  supply  of  tea  seeds,  so  that  the 
efforts  to  fhrther  the  intruduction  of  this  important  crop  may  be  main- 
tained. 

The  purposes  of  the  experimental  grounds  can  never  be  fdlly  realized 
until  facilities  are  secured  for  extending  the  work  in  various  suitable 
localities.  The  department  is  coustantly  subject  to  demands  from  Gali- 
fomia,  Florida,  and  similar  climatic  sections  for  plants  of  semi-tropical 
countries.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  requests  are  those  for 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  for  other  species  of  the  citrus  family.  In  the 
climate  of  Washington  the  propagation  of  semi-tropical  plants  is  neces- 
sarily coufined  to  glass  structures;  and  although  several  thousands  are 
annually  produced,  the  number  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  correspondents  or  make  an  impression  upon  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  culture.  With  a  propagating  establishment  in  an  orange-growing  cli- 
mate, operations  could  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  similar  to 
that  practiced  in  regard  to  peaches,  apples,  and  other  hardy  fruit  trees 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  to  an  extent  more  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  country. 

Propagation  would  not  be  confined  to  the  orange  family;  many  other 
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aemi-tropical  plants  require  attentioD.  The  pine-apple,  banana,  gnara, 
chocolate,  cinnamon,  coffee,  tea,  pepper,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  many 
fiber-prodncing  and  starch-yielding  plants  might  be  mentioned  as  being 
altogether  worthy  of  carefol  experimental  colture  or  for  propagation. 

Bat  the  value  of  sach  an  establishment  is  not  confined  to  the  propa- 
gation of  plants  only.  There  are  numerous  questions  of  much  moment 
which  can  be  answered  only  from  the  results  of  well-directed  and  closely- 
conducted  tests.  The  £Acts,  as  well  as  the  principles  involved  in  the 
systematic  rotatation  of  crops,  rest  in  comparative  obscurity ;  but  little 
is  known  about  it,  except  that  it  is  a  practice  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
fitable culture.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  regard  to  the  value  of  chang- 
ing seeds  from  one  soil  and  climate  to  another  soil  and  climate.  It  is 
well  known  that  results  follow  such  changes,  sometimes  fiftvorably  and 
sometimes  unfavorably ;  but  how  &r  these  are  influenced  by  soil  alone, 
by  climate  alone,  or  their  combination,  has  not  reached  a  decision  of 
practical  applicabflity. 

All  of  our  cultivated  plants  have  run  into  numerous  varieties,  many 
of  them  comparatively  worthless,  and  many  others  of  local  value  only, 
or  of  limited  special  utility ;  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  acquire  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  their 
respective  values,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  comparative  tests 
where  all  are  cultivated  under  similar  conditions  in  simUar  climates. 

The  results  of  such  tests  will  also  indicate  the  line  of  operations  to  be 
pursued  in  improving  by  crossing  or  by  hybridising  varieties  combining 
special  values ;  this  is  a  most  important  work,  and  if  properly  conducted 
cannot  fail  in  reaching  results  of  great  value.  But  to  reach  these  results 
will  require  several  operative  points,  carefhlly  selected  so  as  to  embrace 
distinct  regions  for  purposes  of  interchange  of  crops,  &c. 

The  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance  and  might  be  elaborated 
in  extensive  detaiL  What  has  been  said  above  merely  outlines  some  of 
the  work  which  may  occupy  attention  on  experimental  grounds. 

BOTANIOAIi  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  past  the  botanist  has  continued  the  work  of  his 
division  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would  permit 

His  attention  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions for  the  proper  classification  of  the  plants  in  the  herbarium. 

Extensive  additions  have  been  made  during  the  year,  chiefly  of  plants 
fioni  California  and  the  Western  Territories.  A  valuabfe  collection  of 
the  plants  of  Southeastern  Texas  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico  has 
also  been  procured. 

These  plants,  however,  still  remain  in  the  original  packages,  on  account 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  customary  assistance  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  the  specimens. 

The  work  of  describing  and  delineating  grasses  for  the  annual  report 
has  been  continued.    More  extended  and  practical  results  might  be 
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anticipated  with  respect  of  the  cultivation  of  our  native  grasses,  by 
observations  and  investigations  in  the  field,  which  are  not  at  present 
provided  for. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  botanical  investigation  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  in  the  new  States  and  Territories, 
has  been  unusually  active ;  many  new  species  have  been  discovered  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  many  others  has  been  obtained.  All  that  is  val- 
uable in  the  collection  of  these  investigators  should  be  procured  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  added  to  the  herbarium,  in  order  that  the  de- 
partment may  have  the  means  of  answering  any  inquiries  respecting  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country. 

The  herbarium  contains  a  representation  of  about  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  plants  at  present  known  as  natives.  A  portion  of  this  number,  how- 
ever, are  imperfect  specimens,  which  require  replacement  as  soon  as 
good  and  characteristic  specimens  can  be  procured. 

The  value  of  the  herbarium  is  not  limited  to  its  uses  in  connection 
with  this  department.  Inquiries  sometimes  occur  from  the  Patent  Office 
and  other  departments  relative  to  plants  which  have  medicinal  or  eco- 
nomic properties.  Within  a  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  Oali- 
fomia  plants  have  gradually  assumed  importance  as  standard  medical 
remedies,  and  others  for  various  economic  properties,  and  it  is  certain 
that  as  our  vegetation  becomes  better  knowa  still  other  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  obtained  from  that  source. 

MIOEOSOOPIOAIi  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  year  the  microscopist  has  made  many  investigations 
relating  to  plant  and  animal  diseases,  with  a  view  of  providing  remedies. 
Fruits,  vegetables,  and  food  adulteration,  including  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine, milk,  <<  poisoned  cheese,"  diseases  of  wheat,  orange-tree  rust,  pear- 
leaf  rust,  yellows  of  peach,  and  diseases  of  the  foliage  of  various  trees, 
have  engaged  his  attention.  He  has  also  made  many  specimens  of  mi- 
croscopical slides,  illustrating  animal  diseases.  He  has  discovered  new 
and  effectual  methods  of  distinguishing  the  fats  of  various  unimals  and 
vegetables  from  each  other  promptly  and  decisively,  by  which  means 
butter  and  oleomargarine  are  distinguished  at  once  from  each  other. 

For  several  years  past  many  correspondents  have  urged  upon  the 
department  the  necessity  of  publishing  information  on  the  edible  mush- 
room of  the  United  States.  To  this  end  the  microscopist  has  prepared 
for  publication  a  series  of  twelve  typical  plates  in  natural  colors,  with  a 
full  and  instructive  statement  of  their  character,  habits,  and  habitats, 
together  with  the  most  reliable  and  improved  methods  of  preparing 
mushrooms  for  the  table. 

His  microscopical  investigations  have  also  comprised  the  search  for 
trichinsB  in  the  swine  flesh  of  the  Washington  markets — an  animal  para- 
site found  in  the  muscles  of  animals,  and  sometimes  in  man,  producing 
death  by  its  presence — but  in  no  case  has  a  trace  of  their  presence  been 
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found  in  the  flesh  of  swine  sold  in  this  city,  although  found  in  speci- 
mens sent  from  distant  parts  for  microscopical  investigation. 

Microscopical  investigations  have  also  been  made  for  other  divisions 
of  this  department. 

CHEMICAL.  DIVISION. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  work  reported  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
department  for  the  year  1880,  the  following  investigations  and  analyses 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  chemical  division : 

Analyses  of  57  marls,  47  ores,  &c.,  2  mineral  waters,  9  soils,  11  fertil- 
izers, 1  medicinal  plant,  4  sumacs  for  tannin,  and  9  miscellaneous 
analyses,  making  in  all  140. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  made  1,858  analyses  of  saccharine 
juices,  sirups,  and  sugars ;  the  greater  part  of  these  being  the  expressed 
juices  from  thirty-eight  varieties  of  sorghum,  and  eight  varieties  of 
maize,  grown  upon  the  department  grounds. 

A  portion  of  the  force  of  the  division  has  been  occupied  in  making 
sirup  on  a  small  scale  from  sorghum  and  maize,  and  a  report  of  these 
operations,  together  with  the  report  of  the  numerous  analyses  of  the 
cane  juices,  carried  on  in  the  laboratory,  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  complete  final  averages,  tabular  statements,  &c.,  which 
work  is  being  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  with  the  force  engaged. 

Several  other  investigations  of  much  importance  are  in  progress, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  analyses  of  grasses  and  various 
feeding  materials,  which  are  being  carried  out  with  a  view  to  determine, 
as  accurately  as  possible  by  the  modes  of  analysis  at  present  in  use,  the 
actual  nutritive  value  of  all  the  agricultural  food-materials  in  the  differ- 
ent conditions  in  which  they  are  sold  and  fed.  For  this  purpose,  a 
large  and  representative  collection  of  samples  has  been  made  and  care- 
fully prepared  for  analysis. 

Again,  extensive  work  on  the  question  of  analysis  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers is  progressing.  The  importance  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
method  of  fertilizer  analysis  by  all  the  official  chemists  of  the  country 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The  subject  has  already  occupied  nearly 
the  entire  time  of  three  conventions  of  agricultural  chemists,  held  in 
Washington  and  Boston  in  1880,  and  in  Cincinnati  in  1881.  The  method 
adopted  at  the  latter  meeting,  and  at  present  in  use,  is  only  provisional. 

Among  other  subjects  that  have  been  awaiting  attention,  is  an  exam- 
ination of  certain  lands  which  injuriously  affect  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
plant  and  orange  tree.  The  same  has  been  earnestly  requested  of  the 
dex)artment  for  a  long  time,  as  has,  also,  a  series  of  exhaustive  apalyses 
of  our  cereals,  more  especially  of  com  and  wheat,  connected  in  the  latter 
case  with  exp'eriraents  as  to  their  milling  properties  and  the  bread-mak- 
ing qualities  of  the  flour  obtained  therefrom. 

ENTOMOLOaiCAL  DIVISION. 

The  principal  work  of  the  past  year  in  this  division  has  been  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  scale-insects  or  bark  lice  (family  Cocoidae)  which  so  seriously 
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affect  most  kinds  of  frait  trees.  It  grew  out  of  the  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  insectsaffecting  the  orange  began  by  Professor  Eiley  in  1878, 
as  it  was  fonnd  that  the  chief  enemies  of  citms  finits  were  scale-insects. 
So  little  attention  had  been  given  to  this  family  in  the  IJnited  States, 
however,  that  the  investigations  naturally  broadened  so  as  to  include 
all  scale-insects  affecting  cultivated  plants,  and  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  entomologist  for  the  year  1880  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  insects.  It  contains  a  general  review  of  their  characters  3 
important  discoveries  as  to  their  habits  and  mode  of  development;  d> 
consideration  of  the  most  available  means  of  destroying  them;  a  special 
report  on  the  parasitic  checks;  and  descriptions  of  many  new  species. 
Various  other  insects  of  economic  importance  are  likewise  treated  of  in 
thatrei)ort,  especially  such  as  affect  the  sugar-cane  and  corn. 

The  increased  appropriation  given  to  this  division  by  the  last  Con- 
gress has  afforded  the  means  for  greater  activity  in  the  more  practical 
field  work  of  the  division,  and  special  agents  are  engaged  thereat  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
insects  injuriously  affecting  the  chief  staples,  as  com,  wheat,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, and  also  to  those  affecting  fruit  trees  and  vegetables. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  which  has  done  excel- 
lent work  under  the  Interior  Department,  is,  by  late  action  of  Congress, 
now  connected  with  this  department — a  connection  eminently  appro- 
priate. The  commission  is  at  work  on  its  third  report;  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Professor  Eiley's  report  on  the  cotton  worm  is  also 
being  prepared,  and  a  bulletin  on  forest-tree  insects  by  Dr.  Packard  is 
in  press  and  nearly  ready  for  distribution. 

The  special  investigation  of  the  insects  affecting  the  cotton  crop  is 
being  actively  carried  on,  particularly  in  its  more  practical  bearings, 
and  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  in  mechanical  details  and 
principles  that  lessen  the  cost  of  protecting  the  crop  and  simplify  the 
necessary  machinery. 

Becognizing  the  importance  to  our  Western  farmers  of  acquiring  data 
upon  which  to  predicate  as  to  the  probable  action  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust  in  1882, 1  have  had  an  agent  specially  engaged  under  the 
direction  of  the  entomologist  to  gather  such  data  in  the  permanent 
breeding  grounds  of  this  i>est,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  thinly  set- 
tled regions  of  the  Iforthwest.  Remembering  the  incalculable  loss  and 
suffering  which  this  insect  entailed  between  the  years  1873  and  1877 — 
losses  which  largely  helped  to  prolong  the  commercial  depression  of 
that  period — ^this  information  seems  to  me  of  sufficient  moment  to  war- 
rant annual  observations  of  a  more  extended  nature.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing interest  manifested  in  the  work  of  this  division,*  quite  out  of 
proportion  even  to  the  rapid  increase  in  agricultural  production,  and 
largely  due  to  the  greater  attention  now  paid  to  applied  science  in  our 
educational  institutions  and  to  increased  facilities  for  intercommunica- 
tion.   The  correspondence  of  the  division  is  so  large,  and  the  requests 
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for  special  information  from  all  parts  of  the  ooantry  so  nnmerons,  as  to 
absorb  too  maoh  of  the  time  of  the  division;  an  increased  clerical  force 
and  assistance  are .  imperatiye.  In  order  to  relieve  the  division  of 
mnch  repetition  in  the  replies^  the  entomologist  will  soon  begin  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  well-illnstrated  bulletins^  each  treating  of  one  of  the 
more  important  of  the  insects  iignrions  to  onr  agriculture,  and  of  such 
convenient  form  and  size  as  to  be  cheaply  and  readily  mailed.  A 
bibliography  of  economic  entomology,  which  has  been  commenced,  will 
.also  fEMUlitate  this  labor,  as  it  will  contain  a  digest  of  whatever  has  been 
published  up  to  the  present  time,  ani^  a  critical  synopsis  of  remedies 
duly  dafisifled* 

SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

Tabular  $Uitemmi  showing  the  guaiifo'ty  and  Und  of  seeds  issued  from  ik»  seed  iKtMrn, 
L^MKttmeai  of  Affrioulture,  under  the  general  and  special  apprqpriaUon  act  from  July  1, 
ISoOy  to  June  30,  ItiSl,  inclusive. 


DesGiiption  of  seeds. 


I 


Vegetable 

Flower 

Svnilower 

Tobeoeo 

HeriM 

Tree 

Bozage 

PISLD  8KBDB. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Held  oon 

Bnektrheiit 

F^ytetoes 

Qnm 

doTer 

Ssgerbeet 

Sovxhimi  .••«•.•••.••••. 

Doon 

FM-nats 

BSoe 

Xaagel-inmel 

Bfooni  oom.  •...••••■.•< 

Cotton  ..••.• 

Jnte jiapen. 

Total 


106 
97 
1 
5 

10 

4 
1 


Pi 

879,758 

121,988 

277 

80,721 

10 

206 


Fapen. 

847 

35 

8 

8U 


Paptrs. 

108,258 
100 


11.940 


Papers. 

18,023 
86 
10 

16,286 


Papers* 


Papers. 
27,08 
13,082 


Pt 

499;  298 
84 


14 


2,946 

128 

1,194 


14 


Quarts, 

77,948 

18,889 

11,209 

88 

7,907 

9,887 

1,821 

75 

7,987 


Quarts. 
68 
62 
68 
16 


18 
154 
230 


16,826 
8.940 
a»906 


4,792 

86 

16 

6 

16 


Quarts, 

878 

1,508 

8,278 

2,815 

16 

84 

108 

20 

4,294 

8 

6,796 

1,781 

84 


Quarts. 
9,872 


6,415 


Quarts, 

5^011 

828 

779 

286 

854 

836 

428 

485 

3,060 

87 

18 

258 

49 

82 

725 

862 


Quarts, 
8,806 
20,645 
18,282 
18,697 


1,825,023 

136,269 

295 

8,688 
12 


116,487 

60,872 

82,522 

18,776 

18,077 

10,829 

2,290 

740 

14,651 

102 

7,058 

2,143 

159 

68 

80,676 

014 


283  11,038,960 


1 


1,907  ;i59,748 


57,803 


9.878 


97,884,653.860 


.W8,8 


1,878,772 
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Statement  sh owing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seeds  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  id 
States  and  Territories  ravaged  by  grasshoppers,  under  special  appropriation  by  Congress  of 
^20)000. 


! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

»? 

E[aii«A« .,>. 

Paptrs, 

225,094 

86, 7r)2 

41,823 

196, 124 

Papers. 

21 
7 
8 

48 

Papers. 

Papers. 
14 
2 

Papers. 

Quarts. 

Quarts. 

Quarts. 

Colorado 

4 

Dakota 

I 

Nebraska' 

8 

10 

12 

4 

1 

Totals 

499.293 

84 

14 

26 

12 

8 

14 

2 

1 

"i 

i 

1 

1 

I 

Grand 
totaL 

Kansan 

Quarts. 

Quarts. 

^2,587 

618 

292 

3,300 

Quarts. 

6,921 

2,128 

302 

11,294 

QuaHs. 
4,428 
1,344 
1,396 
6,429 

Quarts. 
21 

QuarU. 

Quarts. 
3,894 
1, 166 
1.996 
6,226 

242,997 
42.021 
45,320 

223,522 

Ool<»rad.o  •................■>.•... 

Dakota 

2 

41 

e' 

Nebraaka  

3 

Totals 

7 

fi.8oa 

20,645 

13,597 

64 

6 

13,282 

553,860 

' 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION. 

The  statistical  division  of  the  department,  with  a  working  forc^  quite 
too  small  for  the  broad  field  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  has  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  its  plan  of  crop  reporting  which  was  inaug- 
urated early  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

It  has  also  collated  current  records  of  official  boards,  commercial 
q^gaDizations,  and  voluntary  associations  which  hold  relationship  with 
agriculture,  or  with  the  distribution  and  sale  of  its  products.  As  here- 
tofore, it  has  attempted  to  supply  the  public  demand  for  such  informa- 
tion in  systematic  form,  through  published  reports;  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  press;  and  in  response  to  requests  of  departments,  boards, 
societies,  and  individual  publicists. 

This  is  a  work  of  constantly  enlarging  importance,  in  a  field  that  is 
continental,  with  population  rapidly  increasing  and  production  swelling 
in  still  higher  ratio. .  It  is  a  work  demanded  by  the  producer  who  would 
know  where  to  find  the  be«t  markets  and  highest  prices;  by  the  con- 
sumer who  would  seek  abundance  at  a  cost  within  his  means,  and  with- 
out extortionate  exactions  of  the  carrier  and  the  middlemen;  and  by 
the  legitimate  dealer  who  seeks  protection,  as  does  the  fanner,  against 
the  piratical  course  of  the  reckless  speculator.  It  becomes  a  necessity — 
an  imperative  duty,  when  opportune  falsehood  is  able  in  a  single  day  to 
wrench  millions  from  the  grasp  of  producers — ^that  the  government 
should  forewarn  and  forearm  the  multitudes  which  represent  its  founda- 
tion industry. 
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ThiB  protection  the  statistical  division  of  the  department,  if  properly 
equipped  and  administered,  can  effectually  accord. 

To  command  public  confidence  and  respect,  to  accomplish  results 
Gommensorate  in  any  good  degree  with  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  enlarged  means  and  facilities  are  an  imperative  necessity.  The 
provision  hitherto  made  for  this  branch  of  the  department  service  has 
exceeded  that  accorded  by  a  State  legislature  to  its  board  of  agriculture 
for  a  similar,  though  more  limited  purpose,  yet  the  difference  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  relative  breadth  of  territory  occupied.  The  record  of 
current  production  and  of  the  meteorological  and  economic  fluctuations 
which  constantly  modify  it  throughout  thirty -eight  States  and  ten  Ter- 
ritories, is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  ample  means  and  unremit- 
ting endeavor. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  crop-reporting  system  should  bb  made 
more  thorough  and  accurate  and  its  results  should  be  communicated  to 
the  public  at  tlie  earliest  possible  moment.  A  synopsis  of  such  results, 
furnished  to  the  press  by  telegraph,  should  command  general  publica- 
tion throughout  the  country  in  advance  of  the  full  printed  report  for- 
warded by  mail.  The  co-operation  of  statistical  authorities  of  States 
tending  to  uniformity,  and  inspiring  increased  public  confidence,  may 
be  a  possible  consummation,  as  it  is  one  greatly  to  be  desired  if  practi- 
cable. 

In  several  States  this  service,  modeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  depart- 
ment, through  manifest  and  profitable  efficiency,  has  gained  a  strong 
local  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  regard  of  farmers  and  legislators. 

While  this  system  has  thus  been  adopted  in  several  States,  and  is 
already  in  operation  in  some  European  countries,  its  methods  may  possi- 
bly be  improved,  and  its  work  may  certainly  be  rendered  more  thorough 
by  fuller  information,  and  ampler  elaboration  and  test  of  accuracy,  thus 
leading  to  more  uniformly  reliable  results.  Its  voluntary  work,  by 
thousands  of  public  spirited  farmers,  should  receive  all  practicable  con- 
sideration and  acknowledgment,  and  no  reasonable  expense  should  be 
spared  to  complete  requisite  data,  and  facilitate  consolidation  and  em- 
bodiment in  accurate  results. 

The  marketing  of  surplus  production  in  Europe,  which  is  yearly 
assuming  increased  importance,  makes  it  necessary  to  obtain  prompt 
and  trustworthy  information  of  current  crop  reports  of  the  world,  and 
especially  of  European  countries. 

This  department  has  already  done  something  in  this  direction,  yet 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  obtaining  systematically  and  frequently  the 
condition  of  foreign  crops  and  results  of  foreign  harvests. 

While  the  changing  area  in  special  crops,  their  current  condition  in 
the  growing  season,  and  their  harvest  outcome  hold  prominent  place, 
the  whole  field  of  statistical  investigation  in  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture  may  be  explored. 

The  relations  of  labor  to  proprietorship  and  production,  the  prices  of 
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lands  and  products,  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  industries  to  loeatities, 
the  rate  of  development  of  new  and  promising  industries,  and  indeed 
the  collection  and  co-ordination  of  all  facts  representing  the  status  or 
the  progress  of  agriculture  come  properly  within  the  province  of  tiiis 
branch  of  the  department  reserve. 

'FORESTRY. 

The  vast  and  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  of  forestry  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  division  in  the  department,  to  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  such  investigations  of  the  subject  as  will  tend  to 
the  fullest  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  tiiat  resi>ect; 
the  discovery  of  the  best  methods  of  management,  and  tiie  preservation 
of  our  jprasting  forests,  and  the  maintenance,  in  all  its  bearings,  of  tiie 
universal  interest  involved  in  that  industry. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  an  agent  of  the  department  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  different  countries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  organization,  working,  and  previous  condition  of  experimental  for- 
est stations,  schools  of  forestry,  private  tree-planting,  and  the  aid  af- 
forded by  governments  to  the  business  of  forestry. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16, 1880,  it  was  provided: 

That  with  a  yiew  to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  waste  lands  lying  in  certain 
Western  States  and  Territories,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriooltnre  is  hereby  authorized 
to  contract  for  the  sinking  of  two  artesian  wells  on  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Meant- 
ains;  said  wells  are  to  be  sunk  at  such  places  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
shaU  designate.  *  •  •  The  sum  of  ^20,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  this  provision;  the  same  to  be  disbursed  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shaU  prescribe. 

Acting  under  this  provision  my  predecessor  in  ofElce  proceeded  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  arid  country  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  and  selected  for  the  first  trial  well  the 
arid  plain  a  few  miles  from  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  adjoining  the  military 
reservation  of  Port  Lyon. 

On  my  accession  to  office  an  examination  showed  that  on  June  30  this 
well  had  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  450  feet,  at  an  expense  of  $18,353.55. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1881,  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made  ^^  For  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  waste  lands 
lying  in  certain  Western  States  and  Territories." 

Bealizing  that  the  success  of  the  well  at  Fort  Lyon  was  not  commen- 
surate with  its  cost,  and  believing  that  the  continuance  of  the  work 
would  absorb  the  additional  appropriation,  without  practical  result,  I 
concluded  to  have  an  intelligent  scientific  survey  made  of  the  country 
to  be  benefited,  and  an  examination  made  of  the  well  at  Fort  Lyon. 
After  conference  with  Pro£  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  I  appointed  Prof.  O.  A.  White  and  Prof.  Samuel 
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Augbey,  both  eminent  geologists,  with  instrnctions  to  visit  the  well  at 
Fort  Ijyon,  and  to  explore  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  with 
a  jriew  to  determine  proper  sites  for  the  location  of  wells  in  ftitare, 
shonld  such  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress. 

Son.  Horace  Beach,  of  Wisconsin,  a.  gentleman  of  large  ezpeidence 
in  sinking  weUs,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  commission.  These 
gentlemen  took  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  prosecuted 
their  labors  as  long  as  the  season  would  allow.  A  preliminary  report 
of  this  commission  accompanies  this  (Appendix  A). 

Acting  ux>on  the  information  contained  in  the  report  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  the  well  was  not  located  in  a  section  of  country  geologically 
promising  success,  I  have  suspended  work  upon  it  for  tiie  present. 

AaRIOULTUBE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1881,  an  appropriation. was 
made  of  $5,000,  ^^to  enable  the  Oommissioner  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
care  and  publish  data  touching  the  agricultural  needs  of  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  lying  ^vmst  of  the  Bocky  Mountains." 

To  carry  out  this  provision,  I  appointed  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  California,  Hon.  Eobert  W.  Eurnas,  of 
l^ebraska,  and  Hon.-T.  C.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  commissioners,  with  instrac- 
tions  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  especially  the  inducements  offered  by  the  soil  and 
climate  of  ISTew  Mexico  for  vine  culture  in  reference  to  supplying  the 
market  with  valuable  grapes,  wines,  and  raisins;  to  report  upon  the 
animal  industries  of  that  section,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
agricultural  methods  prevailing,  and  the  general  management  of  land 
for  horticultural  as  well  as  agricultural  purposes. 

This  commission  took  the  field  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  their  report  before  Congress  early  in 
January. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WOOLS  AND  ANIMAIi  FIBEES. 

The  work  of  examination  of  wools  during  the  past  year  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  measurement  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fibers,  and  the  mathematical  calculations  necessary  to  the 
presentation  of  the  results  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  all  interested  in  the  woolen  industries,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  whether  they  be  producers,  dealers,  or  manufacturers. 

It  is  difOlcult,  by  a  written  description,  to  make  one,  unacquamted  with 
the  methods  necessarily  involved  in  the  accurate  execution  of  this  work, 
comprehend  the  amount  of  tedious  and  patient  labor  required,  but  an 
approximate  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  with  the  microscope  at  least  75,000  individual  meas- 
urements of  fibers,  the  immediate  results  of  which,  to  secure  the  accuracy 
deosed,  were  of  necessity  relative,  so  that  each  one  had  to  be  reduced 
2  AQ 
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by  calculation  to  the  absolute  standard.  We  have  thus  measured  in 
all  about  600  samples  of  wool  of  different  qualities,  making  altogetlier 
about  2,100. 

An  interesting-feature  of  our  wdr^  is  found  in  the  fact  that  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  William  G.  Markham,  secretary  of  the  ]N^ational  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Growers,  we  have  been  able  to  make  measurements  of  wools 
firom  Germany,  graded  by  one  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
German  system  of  classification,  so  that  we  are  able  to  present  authori- 
tative figures  for  the  comparison  of  the  fineness  of  our  own  wools  with 
the  celebrated  products  of  the  old  world. 

In  this  comparison  we  find  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  at  fault, 
when  they  complain  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  this  country  wools 
of  the  fineness  required  in  the  best  work.  It  enables  us  to  confidently 
afiten  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  in  the  United  States  as  fine  wools 
as  can  be  produced  in  any  other  i)art  of  the  \i;orld;  and  further,  tliat  the 
flmeness  of  the  products  of  the  Saxony  and  Spanish  merinos  have  not 
deteriorated  since  their  introduction  to  this  country,  wherever  the  main- 
tenance of  this  quality  has  been  kept  in  view  by  the  breeders. 

Examination  of  the  felting  properties  of  the  wools  has  not  yet  been 
begun,  because  our  time  has  thus  far  been  fully  occupied  with  the  work 
connected  with  the  measurements  of  fineness,  and  of  the  tensile  stx^ength 
and  of  some  of  the  mechanical  difiiculties  involved,  requiring  tbe  con- 
struction of  special  apparatus,  both  to  facilitate  and  hasten  the  oi>erar 
taons,  as  weU  as  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  results. 

This  apparatus  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  in  a  very 
short  time  be  put  into  actual  operation.  It  is  expected  that  this  branch 
of  our  investigation  will  give  exceptionally  interesting  data,  upon 
which  to  base  estimates  of  the  commer<tial  and  manufacturing  value  of 
the  wools  brought  to  our  markets.  In  the  measurements  of  the  tensile 
strength,  ductility,  and  elasticity  more  progress  has  been  made. 

A  large  number  of  samples  have  been  prepared  for  examination  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  fiber,  as  modified  by  the  breed  and  the  conditions 
to  which  the  animals  producing  the  fiber  may  have  been  subject.  The 
limited  observations  that  we  have  made  in  this  direction  indicate  that 
it  will  prove  an  important  field  of  inquiry,  and  that  the  results  that  are 
possible  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  determinations  of  the  purity  of 
any  given  breed  under  consideration. 

Our  report  upon  this  inquiry  will  be  accompanied  by  drawings,  illus- 
trating the  peculiarities  to  which  we  refer.  A  large  amount  of  labor  is 
still  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  investigation  as  coutemplatcd  by 
the  act  of  Congress  ordering  it.  The  work  is  being  pushed  forward 
with  all  due  diligenC/C  and  rapidity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  provision  will 
not  only  be  made  for  its  entire  comi)letion,  but  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  ext(^nd  our  researches  to  wools  of  other  sections  vf  the  country,  and 
produced  under  different  conditions  of  breeding,  feeding,  managemout, 
and  climate. 
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I  would  suggest  that  an  examination  of  ootton  fibers,  produced  under 
different  conditions  of  variety,  culture,  soil,  and  climate,  should  be  un- 
dertaken and  prosecuted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  suggestion  be  adopted,  the  results  obtained  will  be  of 
quite  as  great  value  to  the  cotton  industry  as  those  we  have  already 
obtained  are  to  the  woolen  industry. 

The  results  of  the  proposed  examination  of  cottons  would  make  ad- 
ditions of  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  literature  of  the  fiber,  for  we 
know  of  no  investigations  looking  to  the  determination  of  the  tensile 
strength,  at  least  And  there  is  just  now  a  very  favorable  opportunity 
for  securing  the  material  for  examination  in  the  International  Ootton 
Exposition  being  held  in  Atlanta,  6a.,  where  samples  ttom  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  obtainable. 

GRAPE  OULTURE  AND  WHTE-MAEINa. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  in  course  of  preparation  a  report 
upon  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  Europe, 
having  for  its  object  an  exposition  of  the  more  important  principles  upon 
which  this  great  industry  is  based,  and  upon  which  success  in  its  prose- 
cntion  depends. 

The  work  is  governed  by  the  idea,  that  for  wine-making  in  this  country 
it  is  better  for  those  desiring  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  to  begin  with  inexpensive  methods  and  arrangements,  to  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  wines  of  medium  quality,  which  may  be  early  sent 
to  market  and  sold  at  low  prices,  and  thus  made  to  yield  quick  and 
profitable  returns,  rather  than  from  the  first  to  attempt  to  produce  wines 
of  high  grade  to  rival  those  of  the  more  celebrated  qualities  of  the  old 
world.  The  latter  is  believed,  with  our  new  vineyards,  comparatively 
new  varieties,  and  general  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  i)raotically  impossible,  and  that  it  may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  better  to  devote  all  possible  energy  to  the 
production  of  good,  healthy  table  wines  for  the  present,  and  wait  for  the 
larger  experience  this  will  afford  and  the  accession  of  new  varieties  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  wines  of  higher  grades. 

With  this  end  in  view  it  has  been  the  endeavor  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report  to  present  those  principles  of  vineyard  and  cellar  manage- 
ment, as  may  be  applied,  with  the  greatest  measure  of  economy  and  the 
greatest  probability  of  yielding  profitable  results.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
report  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  publication  early  in  February 
next. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SUaAR  FROM  SORaHUM. 

« 

Congress  at  its  last  session  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  ex- 
I)enk^8  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  labor,  &c.,  to  continue  experiments 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  and  other  sngar-pro<luoing 
plants,  the  appropriation  to  be  made  immediately  availftble.    My  pred- 
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ecessor  had  purchased  the  machmery  and  other  apparatos,  appointed 
several  additional  chemists^  and  made  contracts  with  parties  residing 
near  the  city  to  raise  the  sorghum  cane  for  experiment.  Upon  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  the  office  I  found  growing  135  acres  of  sorghum  cane, 
consisting  of  52  varieties.  One  of  the  farms  on  which  this  cane  had 
been  planted  was  within  the  city  limits,  the  other  two  were  located  some 
distance  beyond  the  boundary.  Having  engaged  the  services  of  an 
expert  in  sugar-making,  who'  had  been  highly  recommended  for  the  posi- 
tion, operations  were,  commenced  at  the  mill  on  September  26,  and  con- 
tinued with  slight  interruptions  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  at  which 
time  the  supply  of  cane  became  exhausted.  Forty-two  acres  of  the  135 
planted  in  sorghum  were  overtaken  by  the  frost  before  sufficiently  ripe 
for  use,  and  the  crop  was  so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  regarded  as  unfit 
for  experiment. 

The  following  condensed  statement  gives  the  results  of  the  operations 
for  the  season : 

Statement  shotoin^i  amount  of  Borgh%m  oane  raised,  amount  mwnufactured  into  sugar  and 
Hrupy  and  to  cost  of  raising  and  manufacturing. 

Acres  of  oane  paflsed  through  cmshing-miU 93.5 

Yield  of  oaneQper  acre  in  pounds 4,903 

Pounds  of  cane  crashed 458,444 

Gallons  of  Juice  obtained]afber  defecation 26,794 

Poondsof  simp  obtained • 34,985 

Gallons  of  simp  obtained 2,977 

Ponndsof  sugar  obtained 165 

The  expenses  of  raising  the  cane  were  as  follows: 

Rent  of  land 11,854  00 

Labor  and  superintendence 3, 474  22 

Xools  and  implements 347  13 

Hire  of  teams  and  hauling  cane  to  mill 914  10 

Total - 6,589  46 

Expense  of  converting  the  cane  raised  into  sirup  and  sugar: 

Paid  forlabor  and  running  mill... |1,342  11 

Coal  and  wood 325  48 

Total 1,667  59 

Of  the  sirup  made  there  has  been  sold  2,328  gallons,  at  33  cents  per 
gallon,  and  the  money  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

TEA  CULTURE. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  item  ^pia  included  in  the  agricult- 
ural appropriation  bill  providing  $10,000  for  experiments  in  connection 
^dth  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tea. 

On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  as  Commissioner,  I  insti- 
tuted a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  this  enterprise  both 
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financially  and  economically.     The  disposition  of  the  appropriation  I 
found  to  be  as  follows: 

Surveying $226  00 

PoAitnre 116  00 

Iron  safe 365  00 

Wagon-and  harness 252  00 

Salaries,  labori  and  expense  aocomit 3,377  11 

Total 4,335  11 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  condition  and  valae  of  the  experiment 
being  earned  on  in  South  Carolina^  I  directed,  on  July  9,  Mr.  William 
BaunderSy  the  horticulturist  of  the  department,  to  proceed  to  Summer- 
ville  and  to  examine  the  premises  and  report  i^on  the  work.  His  state- 
ment, which  will  be  found  in  fhll  in  Appendix  B,  sets  forth  that  the  200 
acres  of  land  selected  for  the  experiment  are  most  of  them  covered  with 
a  heavy  forest  growth,  the  soil  being  "poor,  hungry  sand,'^  of  a  charac- 
ter *nx)  support  only  the  scantiest  kind  of  vegetation.'^  Of  this,  about 
15  acres  had  been  cleared  and  was  under  a  primitive  cultivation.  On 
these  acres  operations  were  commenced  in  January  last;  a  space  was 
prepared  for  sowing  the  tea  seed,  and  preparation  was  made  for  cover- 
ing the  plants,  which  when  young  suffer  severely  on  being  exi)osed  to 
the  sun.  The  plants  were  growing  well  and  constituted  the  entire  tea 
crop  of  the  &rm.  Mr.  Saunders  reported  that "  with  regard  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  enterprise,  if  continued  in  the  line  of  the  present  scheme 
and  under  the  present  system,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  much  room 
for  encouragement."  The  i)overty  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
climate,  in  which  fit)sts  sometimes  occur,  seem  to  be  un&vorable  to  the 
production  of  strong,,  highly-flavored  teas,  as  had  already  been  proved 
by  an  experiment  in  Mcintosh,  Oa. 

As  to  the  fatnre  management  of  the  tea  farm  [says  Mr.  Saunders],  following  the  con- 
viction that  no  experiment  which  can  be  made  in  the  cnltnre  of  tea  at  this  place  wlU 
warrant  a  continuation  of  the  undertaking/ it  may  be  suggested  that  expenses  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  figores  admissible ;  that  all  operations  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
stumps  and  trees  be  stopped  at  once;  that  until  ftirther  notice  the  mule  team  be  em- 
ployed in  deep  plowing,  harrowing,  and  patting  in  thorough  condition  for  planting 
kbotit  6  acres  of  the  best  portion  of  the  cleare'l  land,  which  can  be  used  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  nursery  of  tea  plants  if  desired ;  that  the  expensive  superintendence  be  modi- 
fied, so  that  |300  per  month  will  not  be  paid  for  the  management  of  $60  worth  of  labor 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  as  at  present,  and  that  all  labor  cease,  except  so  much 
as  may  be  found  necessary  tor  look  after  the  young  plants. 

Acting  on  this  advice,  I  have  disposed  of  all  the  animals  except  one 
horse;  have  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  outfit  to  Washington,  and 
have  employed  one  person,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  growing 
plants,  of  which  a  few  thousand  have  been  distributed  by  the  depart- 
ment.   In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Saunders  says: 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  since  July  1, 1880,  |15,00(Miave  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  encouragement  of  tea  culture.  So  fftr  as  is  yidible  to  the 
ordioary  observer,  the  only  practical,  palpable  result  of  expenditnres  from  tiiis  fond 
is  wlfat  is  to  be  found  and  what  hae  been  done  on  this  farm. 
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OONTAaiOUS  DISEASES  OF  DOMESTICATED  ANQLALS. 

On  assuming  control  oi  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  found  that 
my  predecessor  had  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 
contagious  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  by  assigning  to  duty  those 
previously  employed  and  the  api)ointment  of  an  additional  number  of 
veterinary  surgeons.  This  additional  force  seems  to  have  been  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  duties  imposed  by  Congress  in  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
disease  known  as  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  exists  ii^  the  States 
heretofore  reported  as  infected  with  the  malady.  Agents  for  this  pur- 
pose  had  been  appointed  in  the  following-named  States :  Kew  York, 
New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania^  and  Maryland.  Two  surgeons  had  been 
appointed  in  K^ew  Jer^y,  one  of  whom  had  been  directed  to  make 
examinations  also  in  Delaware. 

The  agent  in  Maryland  had  been  directed  to  extend  his  investigations 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such  counties  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Yirginia  as  he  might  be  able  to  visit.  As  these  agents  were  engaged 
in  an  active  prosecution  of  the  investigation,  it  was  thought  best  to 
continue  them  until  the  work  was  completed,  or  at  least  until  satisfac- 
tory evidence  was  obtained  as  to  the  prevalence  or  non-existence  of 
this  destructive  disease  in  the  territory  above  named. 

fTotwittistanding  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  these  agents 
have  labored,  being  without  either  State  or  governmental  authority  for 
making  inspections,  their  reports  indicate  the  existence  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  in  the  above-named  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  While  but  comparatively  few  acute  cases  of  the 
disease  were  discovered,  many  chronic  cases  and  numbers  of  infected 
stables,  premises,  &c.,  were  found  in  a  majority  of  the  localities  visited. 

The  reports  of  these  veterinary  surgeons  will  be  submitted  in  detail 
hereafter. 

In  addition  to  further  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurately 
determining  the  nature  of  the  diseases  known  as  swine  plague  and  fowl 
cholera,  Dr.  D.E.  Salmon  had  been  instructed  to  institute  and  carry  out 
as  thorough  an  inquiry  as  possible  into  the  nature  and  peculiar  charae- 
teristics  of  the  fatal  disease  among  cattle  known  as  Spanish  fever.  This 
inquiry  was  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  more  definitely 
determining  the  nature  of  the  virus  or  infecting  principle  of  the  disease 
— ^the  part  of  the  body  in  which  this  virus  multiplies,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  excreted  and  conveyed  to  healthy  animals. 

To  properly  understand  this  disease  it  would  seem  necessary  to  know 
how  an  animal,  apparently  healthy,  can  be  the  means  of  so  widely  dis- 
seminating so  fatal  a  malady,  and  why  those  actually  affected  with  it 
in  its  most  destructive  type  are  unable  to  transmit  it  to  other  animals. 

Another  equally  important  point  to  be  determined  is,  as  to  how  the 
virus  of  this  disease  can  become  acclimated  and  resist  a  temperature 
much  lower  than  was  formerly  possible,  and  to  what  extent  this  accli- 
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matioii  may  continue^  and  conseqaently  what  danger  there  may  be  of 
the  Northern  States  becoming  permanently  infected  in  the  future. 
These  points  once  clearly  and  definitely  established,  much  more  effective 
measnres  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  may  be  devised  than  are  now 
possible. 

The  past  season  has  been  rather  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  this  investigation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  disease 
has  prevailed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  former  years.  Dr.  Salmon 
has,  however,  made  some  important  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  malady,  having  already  successfully  inoculated  several 
He  is  still  engaged  on  this  branch  of  his  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  results 
of  his  experiments  are  more  definitely  determined,  a  detailed  report  of 
his  investigation  will  be  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  was  instructed  to  continue  his  experiments  with 
the  disease  known  as  swine  plague,  with  special  reference  to  ascertain- 
ing what  agents  seem  to  offer  the  best  results  when  used  as  prophy- 
lactics. He  was  advised  to  put  to  a  practical  test,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
subjects  selected  for  experiment  By  studying  the  disease  in  large 
herds,  and  watching  closely  the  effects  of  the  agents  used,  it  was  thought 
that  a  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  preventive  of  this  destructive  disease 
might  be  discovered  and  a  lasting  benefit  thus  conferred  on  the  farming 
oommunity  and  the  nation  generally.  A  full  report  of  the  results  of 
Ms  experiments  will  be  submitted  hereafter. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  diseases,  which  require  still  further 
experiments  to  definitely  determine  all  their  peculiar  characteristics, 
there  are  many  other  destructive  contagious  maladies  which,  as  yet, 
have  received  no  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  department. 

The  most  important,  because  the  most  fatal  and  d'estructive,  of  these 
diseases  is  that  of  anthrax  or  charbon.  Many  classes  of  our  domesti- 
cated animals  are  subject  to  this  disease,  and  perhaps  the  annual  losses 
from  this  malady  are  heavier  than  from  any  other  single  disease  now 
prevalent  among  our  farm  animals.  While  the  investigations  referred 
to  were  going  on  in  this  country,  Dr.  Lyman,  a  veterinary  surgeon  who 
had  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  was  pursuing  his  investigations 
in  England  with  regard  to  the  alleged  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  foot  and  mouth  disease  among  cattle  landed  in  that  country  &om 
the  United  States.  He  was  accompanied  by  Professor  Whitney,  the 
accomplished  microscopist,  and  the  results  of  his  scientific  inquiry  and 
of  his  conferences  with  the  privy  council  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
He  was  instructed  by  my  predecessor  to  continue  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  the  department  in  England  the  previous  year.  In  an 
interview  with  the  privy  council  Dr.  Lyman  requested  that  an  examina- 
tion of  portions  of  diseased  lungs  taken  from  the  cattle  condemned  last 
year  might  be  made  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  council  and  him- 
self unitedly,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  no  pleuro-pneumonia 
had  been  found  West,  and  that  this  depaitment  had  employed  compe- 
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tent  officers  to  inspect  all  suspected  districts  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
As  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  British  veterinary  surgeon.  Dr. 
Brown,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  need  be  no  occasion  for  alarm 
in  the  future  with  regard  to  condemning  cattle,  and  that  "if  the  United 
States  was  entirely  fi*ee  fit)m  pleuro-pneumonia  no  condemnations  would 
be  made  upon  lungs  presenting  the  appearances  only  of  those  that  were 
condemned  last  year.''  It  appears  that  out  of  32,000  animals  imported 
into  English  ports,  outside  of  Liverpool,  in  six  months  ending  June  25, 
1881,  only  35  had  been  condemned  even  under  the  suspicion  of  having 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.    And  Dr.  Lyman  remarks  that — 

Ab  a  lesiilt  of  my  oonferenoe  with  the  aathoiitiesof  Great  Britain  upon  this  snliject, 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  Btated  that  the  unpreaaionB  which  they  held  regarding  the 
health,  ih  this  lespect,  of  oxa  western  herds,  have  been  materially  changed,  and  that 
lungs,  having  a  certain  appearance,  heretofore  condenmed  as  being  of  contagions 
plenro-pnenmonia,  will  not  be  so  considered  in  the  future. 

Between  January  1  and  May  31, 1881,  large  numbers  of  American 
cattle  landing  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  were  considered  as 
having  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Oarefol  investigation  shows  that  £he 
disease,  if  it  existed,  was  caused  by  infection  communicated  to  the  cat- 
tle after  they  were  shipped  fix>m  American  ports,  and  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  exposure  to  the  virus  imported  into  England  from  Srance,  and 
spread  abroad  from  Deptford  market,  where  it  was  first  discovered.  It 
is  considered  possible  that  the  disease  may  be  imparted  to  American 
cattle  by  the  use  of  the  head-ropes,  w^iich  are  often  taken  from  diseased 
European  animals  and  used  on  board  AmericatL  vessels  employed  in  the 
cattle  trade,  and  also  by  taking  on  board  these  vessels  articles  for  ship- 
ment from  wharves  where  diseased  cattle  have  been  landed.  K  this 
theory  is  true,  legislation  will  be  required  to  remedy  the  evil.  Dr.  Ly- 
man reports  that  during  his  stay  in  Great  Britain  no  diseased  hogs 
were  landed  from  the  United  States.  He  quotes  from  the  report  of  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  privy  council  for  the  year  18^79  a  statement 
showing  that  out  of  279  i>ortions  of  swine  flesh  taken  from  American 
hogs  that  had  been  condemned  and  slaughtered  oh  account  of  swine 
feverf  only  three  were  found  to  contain  living  trichinad.  The  British 
report,  after  giving  as  a  reason  why  the  direct  importation  of  American 
X>ork  was  not  prohibited,  that  ^^such  a  measure  would  have  damaged 
the  trade  without  producing  any  satisfactory  results,"  continues :  ^<  Be- 
sides, trichinosis  among  swine  is  known  to  exist  in  Germany,  and  it 
probably  exists  in  other  exporting  countries,  so  that  nothing  short  of 
prohibition  of  swine  flesh  in  all  forms  ftom  all  foreign  sources  would 
have  been  effectuaL"  ^^Li  view  of  the  recent  total  embargo  placed  by 
some  of  the  foreign  governments  upon  the  imports  of  our  hog  products 
on  account  of  the  alleged  existence  in  them  of  trichinse,"  it  is  recom- 
mended that  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain  more  definitely  what  per- 
centage of  American  hogs  are  thus  diseased,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  in  this  country,  and  all  other  information  whfch  may 
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aid  in  devising  suoh  means  as  shall  decrease  to  a  minimum  their  exist- 
ence in  American  pork  products. 

With  regard  to  the  transportation  of  cattle  to  the  EuropiBan  markets, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  American  cattle,  shipped  from  Ameri^san  ports, 
^'anive  at  their  destination  with  fewer  bruises  and  in  better  condition 
generally  than  do  those  from  some  of  the  neighboring  European  ports." 

The  losses  of  cattle  on  ship-board  from  January  1  to  September  30, 
1880,  exceeded  5  per  cent.  In  the  corresponding  months  of  1881  the 
losses  were  about  2}  per  cent. 

SUGAR  FROM  BEETS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  appropriating  $10,000  <<for  the  contmua- 
tion  of  experiments  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beets,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  beets  for  that  purpose,"  my  predecessor 
contracted  for  improved  English  and  French  implements  for  cultivating 
the  beet,  which  were  to  be  loaned  to  the  Delaware  Beet  Sugar  Gompany, 
at  Wilmington,  Del.  I  have  carried  out  the  agreement  made  by  him, 
and  in  addition  thereto  have  contracted  for  a  large  quantity  of  selected 
seed  of  the  sugar  beet.for  distribution  to  those  persons  who  shall  agree 
to  grow  the  beet  for  sugar-making  purposes. 

DISBURSINa  OFFICE. 

The,  following  table  exhibits  in  a  condensed  form  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  this  department,  the  disbursements  and  unex- 
pended balance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1881: 


Gbi^ct  of  appropriation. 


Amoimt 
appropriated. 


Amoniit  dla- 

bOTB^d. 


Amount  nil- 
expended. 


CoOeoCliig  atatistSos 

Pnrohaae  of  aeeda. 

HjcpeilineDtal  garden..... ••.....•>.••.......•. ....•■•... 

Hna^om  and  herl»ariam «..•• 

'Wnamtoan,  oaaee,  and  lepain ...««.... 

Libraq'— 

Labornovy  .............................................. 

Canttageat  ezpeoaee 

Postage... 

Imnovcmentof  sroanas...«. 

Prmtlai^  and  binding 

Beporioa  fbveftry 

Inyeedgatiniif  the  nisto^  and  baUta  of  insects 

loveatigatiiig  the  diseases  of  swine,  deb 

Sxamhiations  of  wools  and  animal  fibers 

HacUnery,  &o.,  forezperiments  in  the  manniSsotnTe  of  sugar . 

BiMte  nsepMDCting  the  needs  of  arid  regions 

Sedamation  of  axid  and  waste  lands 


109.300 

10,000 

80,i)00 

7,000 

1,000 

6,000^ 

1,000 

4,000 

10,000. 

4,000 

6,000 

11,000 

6,000 

6.000 

10,000 

4,000 

7,600 

6,000 

20,000 


109,186  22 
9,086  60 

80.000  00 
7,600  00 
1,000  00 
6^000  00 
1,000  00 
4,000  00 
9,745  49 
4.000  00 
6,000  00 

11,000  00 
8,762  61 
4,997  81 

10,000  00 
4,000  00 
7,600  00 

IS, 888  66 


114  78 
14  40 


354  61 


1,237  49 
2  68 


1,646  45 


Very  respectfully, 


GEO.  B.  LOEDTG, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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APPENDIX. 


A. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

CommiMUmer  of  AgriwltHre: 

Sut :  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  request,  we  herewith  snbmlt  to  von,  in  ad- 
vance of  our  final  report  upon  the  general  subject  of  locating  artesian  wells  upon  the 
ftrid  plains  of  the  West^  a  brief  report  upon  the  experimental  well  which  is  now  being 
bored  near  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Depajtment. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there,  September  1,  of  the  present  year,  the  boring  had 
reached  a  depth  of  658  feet,  and  the  work  was  still  in  progress.  No  water  was  flowing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boring  then,  but  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  work  re- 
ported to  us  a  constant  flow  of  water  at  the  surface,  and  as  coining  from  a  point  in  the 
boring  430  feet  beneath,  ac  the  rate  of  3  gallons  per  hour.  This  amount  is  too  small 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  practical  importance,  and  the  boring  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  thus  far  an  unsuccessful  one. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  investigation  of  the  geology  of  that  vicinity,  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  even  if  the  boring  were  to  be  continued  until  the  granitic  or  nn- 
stratified  rocks  are  reached  (which  would  probably  be  within  leas  than  1,0D0  feet  be- 
neath the  lowest  point  which  the  drill  had  reached  at  the  time  of  our  visit),  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  will  not  be  obtained  tlien.  Our  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  explained  in  the  following  remarks. 

In  our  final  report  we  shall  discuss  the  dips  of  the  vjbrata  within  the  region  which 
we  examined  during  the  past  summer,  together  with  their  lithological  charact'Cnstics, 
as  those  questions  are  found  to  be.ar  upon  the  probabilities  or  otherwise  of  obtalDlng 
water  by  means  of  artesian  borings.  Anticipating  briefly  a  portion  of  fhls  discussion, 
we  mf^  remark,  that  while  pursuing  our  investigations  in  the  sralley  of  Arkansas  River, 
in  which  valley  the  boring  in  question  has  been  located,  we  ascertained  to  our  satis- 
faction tiiat  from  a  short  distance  east  of  the  town  of  Pueblo  to  the  eastern  boundarry 
of  Colarado  that  river  runs  upon  a  gentle  anticlinal  axis ;  that  is,  while  the  surface  of 
the  region  adjacent  to  the  river  viuley  slopes  towards  the  river  upon  both  sides,  the 
strata  which  underlie  the  surface  dip  away  from  the  river  both  northward  and  south- 
ward. There  is  albo  a  general  eastwardly  dip  of  the  same  strata,  which  we  ascer^ 
tained  to  coincide  almost  exactly  with  the  slope  of  the  stream,  which  slope  is  esti- 
mated at  some  six  or  eight  feet  to  the  mile,  but  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  not  auite  so 
uniform  as  the  slope  of  the  stream:  that  is,  there  are  very  gentle  and  broaa  nndu- 
Iflltions  of  the  strata,  which  bring,  for  example,  certain  readily  recognizable  layers  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  stream  at  some  places,  and  at  others  passing  them  a  little 
beneath  it. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  boring  near  Fort  Lyon  has  been  located  upon  one  of  those 
gentle  rises  of  the  strata,  which  has  brought  to  view  iu  the  bankii  of  the  river  there 
tne  certain  layers  referred  to,  which,  iu  their  extension,  are  beneath  the  level  of  the 
river  above  that  locality,  and  which  also  pass  beneath  the  level  of  the  river  a  few 
miles  below  it.  According  to  these  determinations^  there  is  a  slight  dip  of  the  strata 
m  all  directions  away  from  the  neighborhood  In  winch  the  boring  is  located,  of  which 
dips  the  whole  series  of  stratified  rocks,  the  deeper  as  well  as  those  which  are  visible, 
which  nnderiie  that  locality,  doubtless  partake. 

Applying  the  well-known  theory  of  artesian  wells  to  the  condition  of  the  strata  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Lyon,  as  we  have  explained  it,  an  unfavorable  result  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from- the  boring  now  being  prosecuted  there. 

If  that  region  were  a  humid  instead  of  an  arid  one,  and  the  earth  there  was  satu- 
rated with  water,  as  it  is  in  humid  regions,  it  is  believed  that  the  unfavorable  dii^s  of 
the  strata  which  have  been  referred  to  are  so  slight  that  a  fair  supply  of  water  might 
possibly  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  boring  near  Fort  Lyons  by  means  of  the  general 
favorable  dip  to  the  eastward,  which  all  the  strata  have  been  shown  to  have  in  the 
region  of  the  Arkansas  V^alley.    But  it  is  believed  that  in  so  dry  a  region  borings  are 
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likely  to  prove  really  saccessful  only  in  the  most  favorable  localities  as  to  dip  and 
character  of  strata. 

We  ascertained  that  the  boring  near  Fort  Lyon  had  been  begun  npon  the  Oolorado 
or  middle  group  of  Cretaceous  strata  near  its  base,  the  valley  there  oeing  excavated 
out  of  the  upper  portion.  The  drill  had  passed  through  the  remainder  of  this  group ; 
then  through  the  Dakota  or  lower  group  of  the  Cretaceous  series ;  then  through  the 
Jurassic  series,  and  into  the  Triassio.    * 

In  consequence  of  the  destruction  or  disarrangement  of  a  large  portion  of  the  core 
which  had  been  brought  out  of  the  boring  by  means  of  the  diamond  drill  before  oar 
arrival,  we  were  not  able  to  study  fully  the  fine  section  of  the  strata  which  had  been 
pierced  by  the  drill  which  that  core  would  have  presented  if  it  had  been  carefully 
preserved. 

By  examination  of  the  portions  of  the  core  that  were  preserved  in  connection  with 
the  statements  fumislied  us  by  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  work,  we  assigned 
to  each  group  of  strata  that  had  been  pierced  by  the  drill  the  thickness  expressed  by 
the  following  figures : 

Feet 

1.  Colorado  group,  Cretaceous.. • • 100 

2.  Dakota  group,  Cretaceous 300 

3.  Jurassic 250 

4.  Tdasuo  ._. 28 

The  drill  had  passed  into  the  Triasslc  group  of  strata  only  about  28  f)bet,  and  it  is 
known  that  much  moi«  of  that  group  yet  remains  to  be  pierced.  The  foregoing  mea»> 
urementa  indicate  that  the  several  groups  of  strata,  which  have  been  passed  through  by 
the  drill,  are  considerably  thinner  than  thoy  are  where  they  are  upturned  against  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  100  miles  to  the  westward.  This  fact  indicates 
that  all  the  groups  of  strata  beneath  that  portion  of  the  great  plains  will  be  found  to 
grow  thinner  to  the  eastward  from  the  mountains ;  and  that  therefore  the  whole  series 
of  stratified  rooks  which  exist  there  may  be  pierced  by  boring  a  considerable  distance 
<mt  npon  the  plains  at  a  much  less  depth  than  they  would  be  nearer  the  mountains 
where  the  aggregate  thickness  of  those  strata,  as  seen,  where  they  are  upturned 
afwinst  the  mountains,  is  very  great. 

we  infer  from  this  also  that  the  Triassio  group  in  which  the  drill  is  now  working  in 
the  boring,  near  Fort  Lvon,  is  there  probably  not  more  than  1,000  feet  thick,  and 
that  it  may  be  consideraoly  less. 

At  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  Triassio  strata  rest  directly  npon  the  granitic  or 
non-stratified  rooks,  and  they  probably  do  the  same  beneath  Fort  Lyon.  If  so,  the 
baee  of  the  Triaasio  and  of  the  whole  series  of  stratified  rocks  which  exist  there  will 
be  reached  by  not  exceeding  1,000  feet  more  of  boring.  We  also  think  it  is  barely 
possible  that  water  may  rito  to  the  surface  in  that  boring,  when  the  base  of  all  the 
stratified  rocks  there  is  reached  by  the  drill,  but,  as  before  explained,  we  believe  such 
a  result  to  be  very  doubtful. 

We  are  eleariy'of  the  opinion  that  in  any  case  it  will  be  useless  to  continue  the 
boring  into  the  non-stratined  rocks. 

Since  yon  have  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  be  explicit  in  the  expression  of  our 
Tiews  upon  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  believing  the  conditions  of  the  strata  which 
ttnderlie  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lyon  to  be  unfavorable  to  success  in  ol>- 
taining  a  satisfactory  flow  of  water  from  the  boring  now  in  progress  theiB,  a  permanent 
discontinuance  of  the  work  at  any  time  would  be  Justifiable. 

As  geologists,  however,  we  would  much  prefer  to  have  the  work  continued  and  the 
core  of  the  drill  carefully  preserved  until  the  non-stratified  rocks  are  reached.  We 
also  beg  to  improve  this  and  every  opportunity  to  recommend  the  use  of  the  core-drill 
in  all  future  borings  that  may  be  made  under  your  direction,  because  the  preserved 
core  of  such  borings  will  giveus  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  great  plains  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
•  We  have  constantly  declined  any  communication  or  correspondence  with  any  and 
all  persons  interested  in  well-boring  machinery  of  any  kind,  and  we  make  the  above 
recommendation  wholly  in  the  interests  of  geological  science. 

Very  respectfully  submitted.  

C.  A.  WHITE, 
SAMUEL  AUGHEY, 
CommiBBioners  for  locating  Arteeinn  WelU  vpan  Arid  and  Wa$ts  Land$, 

Washington,  D.  C,  2{ovmher  9, 1881. 
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B. 

Hon.  Gborge  B.  Lorino, 

Comimiasioner  of  Agriculture : 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  letter  of  July  9,  instmcting  me  to  proceed  to  Snm- 
merville,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  examinicg  and  repor^ng  upon  the  condHion  and 
prospects  of  the  govenUnent  tea  garden,  investigate  as  to  its  agricultural,  financial, 
and  general  condition,  the  property  of  the  government  connected  with  it,  tne  expense 
of  continuing  it  upon  the  present  basis,  the  progress  of  the  culture  hitherto  made,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  make  a  thonmgh  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Leaving  Washington  on  the  morning  of  July  12;  I  reached  Charleston  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  13th,  too  late  for  the  morning  trains  to  Summerville ;  that  station  was  not 
teached  until  evening. 

Earlv  on  the  moning  of  the  14th  I  proceeded  to  the  farm  and  spent  the  day,  as  also 
the  following  day,  inspecting  the  property. 

The  land  Teasea  by  the  department  consists  of  200  acres,  most  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  forest  growth  wnich  may  be  cleared  and  fitted  for  plowing  at  an  expense 
of  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  I  understood  Mr.  Jackson  (the  superintendtot)  to  say 
that  the  lowest  bid  he  had  reoMved  for  clearing, the  forest  growth  was  |80  per  acre. 

A  portion  of  the  estate,  immediately  surrounding  the  ruins  of  the  old  mansion,  was 
comparatively  cleared,  seattering  stumps  and  trees  only  bein^  left.  The  remor^  of 
the^  and  other  d^bria  has  been  nearly  completed  over  something  like  15  acres,  all  of 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  plow;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  4  or  5  ttores, 
has  been  plowed  this  spring,  and  most  of  it  sown  with  cow-pea,  to  be  turned  under 
as  a  fertilizer. 

The  soil  is  a  poor,  hungry  sand.  Some  portions  of  the  tract  might  be  classed  as  a 
poor,  sandy  loam  (as  some  appearance  of  loam  may  be  detected  iA  it),  but  it  is  of  a 
character  to  support  only  the  scantiest  kind  of  vegetation. 

A  eourse  of  ameliorative  culture,  including  manuring,  would  be  required  before 
auemptfiog  to  procure  reasonab^  satisfactory  crops  of  even  such  annual  mAtarine 
plants  as  are  usually  grown  in  that  climate;  but  for  permanent  ligneous  plants,  saoh 
as  the  tea  plant,  a  much  more  thorough  preparation  than  that  conveyed  alK>Te  would 
be  essentialV  necessaryj  including  deep  plowing  and  cross-plowing,  followed  in  eaoh 
furrow  by  a  deep  subsoiling,  to  prepare  a  proper  physical  or  mechanical  condition  of 
soil  for  the  firee  ramification  of  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  operations  were  commenced  dnring-Jana- 
azy  of  this  year.  The  first  object  was  to  prepare  a  space  tb  sow  the  tea  seeda  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  and  prepare  shading  material  to  cover  them,  as  the  young  pltfnts 
suffer  severely  when  eixposed  to  the  sun. 

The  shading  here  is  accomplished  by  uBine  clapboards  laid  closely  together  upon  a 
frame- work  elevated  about  18  inches  above  tne  surface  of  th^  ground. 

The  seeds  were  sown  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  they  have  terminated  very  satis- 
factorily, and  will  furnish  plants  for  many  acres.  These  are  &e  only  tea  plants  on 
thelEuin. 

Acting  under  instructions  received  from  the  department,  the  superintendent  has 
marked  out  a  sti^ght  road  60  feet  in  ^dth,  which  courses  through  the  center  of  the 
cleared  ground,  crossing  an  old  artificial  lake,  which  is  bordered  by  trees  and  low 
vegetation,  ana  which  i>osses8es  a  considerable  degree  of  rural  beauty.  The  crossinff 
over  the  lake  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by  an  iron  bridge.  This  is  to  be  substituted 
for  the  present  road!,  which  gracefully  follows  the  curving  outline  of  the  lake  at  about 
30  feet  from  the  straight  road  now  in  course  of  formation. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  mansion  comprise  a  large  quantity  of  broken  bricks  and  old 
mortar.  This  is  now  being  removed  and  used  for  makiiig  the  above-mentioned  road. 
The  instructions  to  the  superintendent  called  for  the  complete  clearing  out  of  this  old 
mart;erial,  .so  that  a  ground  plan  of  the  old  house  could  be  secured  with  a  view  to 
restoring  the  buHdiug. 

This  brief  description  shows  the  condition  of  the  farm,  the  general  character  of  the 
soil,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  culture  of  the  tesk  plant 

With  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  entei'prise,  if  continued  in  the -line  of  the 
present  scheme  and  nnder  the  present  system,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  much 
room  for  encouragement. 

A  few  remarks  relative  to  the  position  of  tea  culture  in  America,  as  at  present  nnder^ 
stood,  may  asedst  us  in  arriving  at  an  intelligent  view  of  the  matter.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  the  department  has  annually  distributed  a  number  of  tea  plants,  in  vary- 
ing quantities  of  from  10,000  to  50,000  plante  yearly,  the  object  in  view  being  to  intro- 
duce the  plant  to  the  notice  of  farmers  and  planters,  so  that  they  could  &miliarize 
themselves  with  its  characteristics  and  its  adaptability  to  climates  and  localities ;  also, 
that  experiments  might  be  made  with  the  leaves  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  for 
domestic  use. 

In  many  instances  this  was  so  satisfactory  as  to  encourage  further  plantings,  so  that 
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small  plantationB  of  one-fourth  of  an  aore  and  upwards  in  extent  were  here  and 
there  tio  be  found.  Many  of  the  samples  of  tea  prepared  in  a  domestic  way  were  pro- 
nouuoed  to  be  very  good^  and  the  department  for  the  past  twelve  years  or  more  nas 
frequently  been  the  recipient  of  teas  which  were  creditably  manufactured,  and  other- 
wise considered  commendable.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1879,  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  the 
present  superintendent  of  the  tea  farm  at  Summerrille,  who  had  been  for  many  yean 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tea  in  British  India,  beins  in  the  United  States  on  a 
pleasure  tour,  had  his  attention  called  to  the  efforts  of  the  department  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry ;  and  looking  over  the  matter  he  concluded  to  purchase  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  incipient  tea  plantations,  situated  ip.  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  tea.  His  first  effort  at  the  manufacture 
was  made  m  the  spring  of  last  year  (1880^,  and  the  result  was  deemed  encouraging : 
samples  of  his  teas  were  received  by  the  department  where  they  were  exhibited  and 
tested;  but  while  the  manufacture  and  appearance  of  the  teas  were  commended  they 
were  pronounced  Jp  be  deficient  in  strength. 

During  last  falHmd  winter  Mr.  Jackson  gave  special  attention  to  the  plants  in  the 
way  of  pruning,  manuring,  &c.  In  consequence,  the  plants  made  a  most  satisfactory 
growth,  giving  five  crops  of  leaves,  which  allowed  Mr.  Jackson  a  fair  opportunity  to 
test  the  cost  pf  manufacture,  which  has  convinced  him  that  teas  may  be  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  This  crop  has  also  been 
teeted  by  experts,  and  theiropinion  again  shows  that  the  teas  are  deficient  in  strength. 

About  20  pounds  of  this  crop  was  sent  to  the  de]^artment,  from  whence  it  was  dis- 
tributed for  testing  as  samples  of  American  tea.  It  Is  therefore  evident  that  the  great 
defect  of  these  teas  is  lack  of  strength. 

It  is  on  established  fact  that  the  strength  of  teas  depends  upon  the  climate  where 
the  plant  is  grown.    The  wannest  tea  climates  produce  the  strongest  teas. 

Teas  produced  in  localities  where  frosts  occur  are  alwi^s  pronounced  to  be  weaker 
than  teas  which  are  produced  in  localities  where  the  thermometer  never  reaches  to  the 
fieefldng  point.  This  is  well  understood  in  all  tea-growing  countries,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  wise  to  ignore  the  fact  in  making  expenments  in  this  country. 

The  position  may  be  considered  as  fairly  represented  as  follows :  Having  every  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  the  locality  near  Mcintosh,  Ga.,  is  too  far  north  for  the  produc- 
tion of  teas  which  possess  sufficient  of  strength  and  pungency  to  command  the  best 
prices,  or  even  profitable  prices,  it  is  therefore  considerisd  proper  to  try  the  experiment 
at  Summerville,  S.  C,  which  is  one  and  a  half  decrees  further  north! 

However  unfortunate  it  may  be,  it  is  cleariy  evident  that  the  tea  experiments  must 
be  made  in  a  more  southern  latitude.  The  State  of  Florida  may  be  looked  upon. as 
pxesentixkg  the  most  ikvorable  conditions,  and  if  the  experiments  are  to  be  proceeded 
with,  operations  should  be  transferred  to  that  State  without  delay. 

I  found  the  property  of  the  department,  as  per  abstract  fiimished  me,  all  well  oared 
for.  In  addition,  1  fou^d  a  saddle-horBe  for  the  superintendent,  and  several  other  items 
of  recent  purchase. 

As  to  the  future  management  of  the  tea  fium,  following  the  conviction  that  no 
experiment  which  can  be  made  in  the  culture  of  tea  at  this  place  will  warrant  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  undertaking,  it  may  be  suggested  that  expenses  be  out  down  to  the 
lowest  figure  admissible ;  that  all  operations  of  clearing  ground  of  stumps  and  trees 
be  stopped  at  once ;  that,  until  further  notice,  a  mule  team  be  employed  in  deep  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  and  putting  in  thorough  condition  fbr  planting  about  6  acres  of  the 
best  portion  of  the  cleared  land,  which  can  be  used  for  the  formation  of  a  nursery  of 
tea  plants,  if  desired ;  that  the  expensive  superintendence  be  modified  so  that  $300  per 
jnonth  win  not  be  paid  for  the  management  of  f60  worth  of  labor  during  the  same  period 
of  time,  as  at  present,  and  that  all  uibor  cease,  except  so  much  as  may  be  found  neces- 
saiy  to  look  after  the  young  plants. 

In  the  matter  of  finance,  the  accounts  in  the  office  of  the  disbursing  derk  of  the 
department  can  be  referred  to  at  any  time  for  details. 

in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  stated  that  since  July  1, 1880,  $15,000  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  encouragement  of  tea  culture.  So  far  as  is  visible  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  the  only  practical,  palpable  result  of  expenditures  from  this  Amd  is 
what  is  to  be  found  and  what  has  been  done  on  this  farm.  The  only  building  on  the 
property  is  a  small  shed-looking  house,  which  is  used  as  an  office.  There  is  no  stable 
conveniences ;  the  mules  and  the  horse  are  kept  in  a  rented  stable  at  Summerville, 
about  3  miles  from  the  funn. 

Very  respeotfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  SAUNDEES, 
Superintendent  of  Qardena,  fo, 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  July  19, 1881. 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 


Fourth  Report  of  Chab.  P.  LT^iAir,  F.  B.  C.  V.  B. 


Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring, 

Commi89ioner  of  Jgrieulture : 

Sir  :  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  snm  of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  possible,  all 
facts  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattie  in  the 
Uuited  States.  For  this  purpose  there  were  appointed,  in  March  l^t^  several  veteri- 
narians  of  experience  with  this  disease,  who  were  located  at  yariousfbints  tiironghont 
the  entire  infected  region  and  directed  to  collect  all  information  which  should  enable 
them  to  point  out  the  exact  location  of  all  herds  of  cattle  within  a  certain  preaciibed 
district,  lor  each  one,  that  might  be  affected  with  the  disease.  They  were  also  ordered  to 
report  the  general  drift  of  the  movement  of  cattle  within  such  district,  so  that,  in  case 
evidence  might  be  found  that  such  animals  were  being  collected  for  shipment,  or  were 
being  shipped  out  from  the  district,  early  knowledge  of  the  fact,  together  with  infor- 
mation relating  to  their  probable  destination,  might  at  once  be  communicated  to  this 
department.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  result  of  their  inves- 
tigations will  be  found  detailed  in  the  accompanying  reports  which  I -have  the  honor 
ei  presenting  to  you  herewith. 

While  in  tnis  way  it  was  thought  that  statistics  of  value  as  to  the  number  of  diseased 
animals  and  the  distribution  of  the  malady  over  the  infected  area  might  be  gained, 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  reports  would  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  data  must  necessarily  be  collected,  be  anything  more  than  approxi- 
mations of  the  truth,  and  as  such,  simply,  they  are  offered,  with  the  hope  ana  m  the 
oonviction  that  tJiey  will  prove  to  bo  of  service  to  any  who  may  desire  to  make  com- 
putations which  shall  show  the  probable  number  of  cattle  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  in  case  ^'  stampiug  out''  with  remuneration  was  decided  upon  as  a  means  of  ridoing 
our  country  of  this  foreign  disease.  And,  furdier,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  show 
what  became  of  L  igerous  cattle,  more  especially  of  the  calves  m)m  such  districts,  for, 
within  the  past  yoar,  much  has  been  very  properly  said  and  written  as  to  the  danger 
of  transplanting  this  disease  into  the  great  herds  of  the  West  by  means  of  a  trade  to 
them  of  Eastern -bred  calves,  a  danger  which  it  seemed  to  be  of  great  in\portance  to 
have  accurate  knowledge  concerning,  that  restrictive  measures,  were  they  found  to  be 
necessary,  might  at  once  be  undertaken.  While  the  examinations  by  these  inspectors 
are  more  thorough  than  any  heretofore  made  by  the  government,  still  I  must  confess 
to  a  disappointment ;  for  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  inspections  are 
made,  whatever  advice  concerning  the  disposition  of  diseased  and  infected  animals  ^s 
followed,  that,  in  fact,  whatever  knowledge  of  any  kind  regarding  the  absolute  condi- 
tion of  these  herds  was  to  be  had  only  by  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  cattle  own- 
ers themselves,  many  of  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  thrown  unexpected  obstacles 
in  the  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reports  cannot  be  as  full  and  complete  as  the  neces- 
sity demands.  These  remarks  do  not  apply,  however,  to  the  States  of  Peuusvlvania 
and  New  Jersey,  where  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  Hon.  Thos.  J. 
Edge,  in  the  former,  and' the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  E.  M.  Hunt,  M.  D., 
in  nie  latter,  have  rendered  such  cheerful  and  powerful  assistance  that  the  reports 
from  these  two  States  should  be  looked  upon  as  being  more  than  approximately  correct. 

From  the  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  I  received  in  May  last  the  fol- 
lowing instructioDsc 

*'  You  will,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  June,  proximo,  take  passage  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  having  arrived  there  yon  will  continue  your  investigations  undertaken  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  England,  last  season.  These  examinations  may  be 
pursued  by  you  during  the  summer  months  or  such  a  part  thereof  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary, at 'such  port  or  ports  of  Great  Britain  as  the  circumstances  exising  from  time  to 
time  may  seem  to  demand. 

*'  It  will  be  well  if  you  can  persuade  the  veterinarians  en\ployed  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  Join  you  in  making  a  thorough  examination  of  any  animals,  or 
Inngs  thereof,  arriving  from  the  United  States  that  may  appear  to  them  to  show  symp- 
tomfl  or  lesions  of  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  present  contested  question  as  to  whether  the  animals  now  so  freely  con- 
demned by  them  as  showing  the  presence  of  this  disease  really  do  have  it,  or  'if  the 
lesions  of  some  other  disease  have  been  mistaken  for  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  result  of 
your  own  examination  of  tlie  lungs  of  animals  that  were  pronounced  by  the  British 
authorities  to  be  unmistakably  affected  by  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa. 
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"As  a  part  abo  of  yonr  dnties  yoa  will;  so  far  as  possible,  ezamiBS  in  a  piopsr  man- 
ner the  hogs  arriving  in  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  during  your  stay  there, 
^with  a  view  of.  ascertaining  to  how  great  an  extent  they  are  diseased  or  are  infected 
"With  txichinaa. 

"Yoa  will  also  inyestigate,  so  far  as  possible  and  as  oircnmstanoes  may  seem  to  de- 
zoaxid,  the  question  of  tne  existence  of  any  other  contagious  diseases  that  may  be 
present  or  Sieged  to  be  present  among  any  animals  arrvring  in  Great  Britain  from  this 
conntry." 

In  aooordance  with  these  instructions,  I  have  the  l),onor  to  report  that  upon  June 
24  I  arrived  in  London,  and  the  next  day  called  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Mundella, 
Vice-President  of  the  Brivy  Council,  to  whom  I  presented  my  credentials  and  stated 
th«  objects  of  my  mission.  He  said  that  the  matter  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance, and  that  it  had  best  be  laid  at  once  before  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  for  tills  purpose  he  appointed  so  eariy  a  time  as  one  o'clock  the  following  Monday, 
June  27. 

At  the  hour  designated,  in  company  with  his  excellency  Minister  Lowell  and  Dr. 
Wliitney,  pathologist,  I  proceeded  to  the  Privy  Council  Office,  where  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Lonl  President,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Vice-President,  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Mr. 
Mundella,  the  secretary,  Mr,  Peel,  and  the  Yetennarian-in-Chief,  Protessor  Brown. 
Mr.  Lowell  introduced  us  and  briefly  stated'the  object  of  our  visit,  saying  that,  as  the 
particular  request  we  had  to  make  to  the  Council  Itad  been  reduced  to  wriiing.  with 
nia  lordship's  permission  he  would  proceed  to  read  it.  Dr.  Whitney  then  read  tlio  fol- 
lowing paper: 

'^  My  Lord  Sfk>xeb  and  Gf^tlrues  :  We  have  ventured  to  ask  this  conference  of 
you  to-day  in  order  to  call  youf  special  attention  to  this,  tlie  third  report  upon  oonta* 

fionspleuro-pneumonia,  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agrieixlture  of  the  United 
tates,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  conclosions  arrived  at  thei^in  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  your  inspectors. 

•<  In  order  that  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  this  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
reached,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  question  may  be  reconsidered. 

''  For  this  purpose  specimens  of  condemned  lungs,  upon  which  this  report  is  based 
have  been  brought  to  London,  and  we  respectlnlly  ask  leave  to  submit  them  to 
yoQj  or  to  experts  sc^lected  by  you,  at  any  time  and  place  that  may  be  most  cou- 
venient.  And  we  further  hope  that  you  will  allow  us,  together  with  these  same  fi;en- 
tlemen,  to  examine  the  lungs  of  any  Western  cattle  now  coming  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  ports  of  Boston  or  Portland,  which  may  be  condemned  by  your  insp^p^ots  as  affected 
wilh  oontagioua  pleuro-pneumouia.  As  the  Government  of  the  United  ntates  have  un- 
tertakea  to  carry  out  measures  which  must  eventually  result  in  the  extermination  of 
the  disease  J  and  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  show  a  country  entirely  free  from  this 
scourge,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  finer  appearances  of  the  disease  should 
be  clearly  recognized;  for  even  after  the  country  is  entirely  free  it  is  very  possible  that 
Inngs  may  be  found  from  time  to  time,  similar  to  those  condemned  last  summer,  that 
present  grossly  the  appearance  hitherto  ascribed  to  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  but 
whichf  in  reality,  result  from  chronic  inflammatory'  processes  entirely  unconnected 
with  contagion.  And  these  appearances,  unless  the  authority  of  precedent  is  corrected, 
might  cause  insurmountable  restrictions  to  be  imposed.'' 

Following  the  reading  of  this  paper,  questions  were  asked  by  his  Lordship  and  other 
members  of  the  council  present,  which  developed  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  already  established  throughout  the  infected  district  a  corps  of  in- 
6X>ectorB,  all  of  them  veterinarians  of  experience  with  pleuio-pneumonia,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  know  and  report  to  their  department  the  location  and  numbers  of  diseased 
herds,  their  movements,  and  the  movement  of  all  cajves  fi^om  among  them  ;  that  Mr. 
L.  McLean,  M.  R..C.  V.  S.,  had,  in  its  interest,  traveled  extensively  through  the  West, 
▼isitlng  all  of  the  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  herds,  among^which  it  was  at  One  time 
reported,  by  irresponsible  persons,  that  the  disease  had  been  introduced  b^  eastern 
calTea;  that  he  had  visited  all  of  the  large  stock  yards  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago, 
many  of  the  large  feeding  stables  in  and  about  the  larger  cities  of  the  West,  and  c§r- 
tain  other  isolated  herds ;  in  fact,  that  all  intimations  conikig  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
department  which  seemed  to  indicate  in  any  way  that  pie  tiro-pneumonia  might  have 
an  existence  in  the  West  or  anywhere'  outside  of  the  known  inleot^d  district,  had  been 
and  would  continue  to  be  thorougly  investigated.  As  yet  no  such  disease  had  been 
found ;  in  the  event  of  its  making  its  appearance  in  any  new  locality,  most  certainly 
the  department  would  have  and  make  x>ublic  early  and  positive  information  concern- 
ins  it.  That  I  could,  as  a  result  of  these  examinations,  together  with  much  reliable 
information  gleaned  irom  other  sources,  most  emphatically  state  that  pleuro-pneu- 
monia had  lib  existence  in  the  West,  or  along  certain  Ihies  of  rail  leading  to  BoHton 
mnd  Portland,  or  in  or  about  these  ports,  nor  did  I  think  it  possible  that  calves  from 
diflc^aed  herds  could  go  West  without  the  fact  being  known  to  inspectors  ef  the  de- 
paitmernt. 

Aa  a  reault,  both  our  requests  were  very  cordially  granted ;  the  question  was  ordered  ' 
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reopened  aod  the  Veterinarian -in-Chief  was  directed  to  examine,  with  ns,  both  the  spe- 
cimens of  last  summer's  condenmation  that  we  had  brought  with  us,  and  the  lungs  of 
any  of  the  designated  animals  that  might  be  condemned  daring  our  stay  in  that  coun- 
try. 

On  June  28  we  called  by  appointment  upon  Professor  Brown  with  specimens  tom 
all  of  the  lungs  that  were  condmned  for  pleuro-pneumonia  at  Liyerpool^  during  my 
stav  there  last  summer.*  These  were  cairafolly  examined  by  Professor  Brown,  who 
said  that  before  giving  an  opinion  he  should  very  much  prefer  that  the  whole  patho- 
logical part  of  the  question  should  be  gome  into  by  Professor  Yeo,  pathologist  at  King's 
College^  and  that  he  would  arrange  that  we  meet  the  professor  for  this  purpose  as  soon 
as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  this  desire,  on  July  7  we  visited  King's  College^  where  we  met  Pro- 
fessor Yeo,  who,  after  a  rather  hurried  examination  of  the  specimens,  said  he  would  • 
not  absolutely  sa^  tihat  these  changes  were  due  to  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia;  he 
could  only  do  so  in  any  case  after  seeing  the  fresh  specimen,  as  he  considered  it  im- 
possible to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis  without  noting  careAuly  tiie  entire  relation  of 
the  diseased  portions  of  lung  to  Uie  healthy  tissues  ofthe  same  on^an.  He  was  rather 
inclined  to  tne  belief  that  there  is  no  change  resulting  in  the  mngs  of  cattle,  from 
either  an  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  which  may  not  be,  so  far  as  its  appearances 
under  the  microscope  are  concerned,  duplicated  by  the  action  of  the  disease  mown  as 
contagions  pleuro-pneum<Hiia. 

The  only  positive  thing  that  he  did  state  in  relation  to  the  specimens  was  that  he 
considered  the  changes  shown  in  them  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease  of  at  least  two  to 
three  months'  standing.  Unfortunately  for  us  during  the  whole  of  our  stay,  which 
was  until  the  16th  of  August,  no  condemnations  for  pleuro-pneumonia  were  made, 
therefore  we  could  not  furnish  to  Professor  Yeo  the  fttah  specimens  demanded,  and 
the  matter,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  ended  here. 

Before  we  left,  Professor  Brown  assured  me  that  he  did  not  think  there  need  be  any 
occasion  for  alarm  in  the  future:  that  if  our  country  toot  wHrely  free  from  plmro-pneu- 
moniaf  no  condemnations  would  oe  made  upon  lungs  presenting  the  appearances  only 
of  those  that  were  condemned  In  my  presence  1^  year. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  contains  the  particulars  of  all  of  the  condemna- 
tions of  American  animals  for  pleuro-pneumonia  that  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain 
this  year,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  If  others  are  to  be  added  they  have  arrived  there 
since  August  16: 


Name  of  steamthlp. 


From  port  of-» 


To  port  of- 


Bate 
landed. 


Number 


Greece. 

Utopian 

Sobleawlff 

Aaayiian  Monarch 

Boohester 

Anatralia 

GityofBiiatol.... 

Minneaota 

France 

Sumatra 

Edinburgh 

Deyon^... 


Boston 

New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 

Boston 

New  York. 
New  York 

Boston 

New  York, 
Boston..... 

Boston 

New  York, 


I^mdon.*. 
London... 
London... 
London... 
London... 
London... 
London.., 
Liverpool. 
Lirerpool, 
London.., 
London... 
London.. 
Bristol... 


188L 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  12 
Jan.  13 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  29 
Feb.  1 
FeK  4 
Feh.  9 
Feh.27 
Apr.  15 
June 16 


4 
6 
3 

2 

12 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
1 


Making  a  total  of  37  ftnimAla  from  January  1, 1881. 

Of  these  there  were  condemned  in  London  from  New  York  23  j  London  from  Boston, 
11 :  Liverpool  from  New  York,  1 ;  Liverpool  fit)m  Boston,  1 ;  Bristol  from  New  York,  1. 

There  were  landed  in  Liverpool,  from  January  1  to  August  12,  30|310  cattle,  from 
which  2  only  were  condemned.  Exactly  what  number  were  landed  in  London  and 
at  other  British  ports  during  this  time,  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain ;  but 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  25, 1881,  there  were  landed  in  Great  Britain  from 
the  United  States  56,721  head.  This  would  makd  at  all  the  other  ports  except  Liver- 
pool, during  the  six  months,  about  32^000  animals,  of  which  1  was  condemned  in  Bris- 
tol and  34  in  London,  as  suffering  from  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  report  to  you  as  a  result  of  my  two  seasons' 
inspections  in  England,  that  while  the  governmental  examinations  at  Liverpool  are 
conducted  so  carefully  and  methodically  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  wrong  credit  be- 
ing given  lor  a  case  of  disease  found,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  everv  chance  that  in 
London  a  diseased  lung  found  in  the  slaughter  houses  at  Deptford  foreign  animals 
market,  may  be  returned  as  coming  from  a  port  in  the  United  States  through  which 
the  animal  never  passed ;  or  even  that  an  animal  landed  there  from  France  or  other 
European  coimtiy,  the  lung  of  which  is  condemned  as  showing  lesipns  of  pleuro-pneu- 

*See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  4(5th  Congress,  3d  session,  p.  9. 
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monla,  may  be  letamed  to  the  Privy  Counoil  O  J&ce  aa  coming  from  the  United  States, 
OTvieevena. 

On  the  dOth  of  July  last,  in  the  course  of  a  convenation  on  this  point,  the  inspector 
at  Deptford  stated  to  me  that  his  method  for  detecting  pleuro-pneumonia  was  when 
he  did  not  diaenoae  it  in  the  living  animal  (and  he  acluiowledged  that  his  aooommo- 
daiions  for  sncn  examinations  were  inadequate)  to  have  all  the  lungs  reserved  and  after- 
wards examine  Uiem  carefhll^,  and  when  a  nodule  of  any  kind  was  disoovered  to  out 
down  upon  and  examine  it  onticaUy.  He  further  remarked  that  when  he  found  a  dis- 
eased lung  and  had  not  previously  condemned  the  animal,  there  weu  aoaroely  any  nuNrk 
ttpoa  the  earooM  5y  which  di»9a»ed  animal  could  he  ideni^ML  When  asked  how  he  reported 
such  a  case  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  said  he  simply  reported  it  as  one  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. To  the  further  question  as  to  what  country,  or  what  cargo  the  diseased 
akTiitniLi  was  Credited,  whenever  animals  from  two  or  three  different  countries  or  ports 
were  being  slaughtered  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  as  was  very  often  the 
case,  he  answers  that  he  never  h€id  cmy  diffioultf  in  ident^ying  the  animal. 

As  a  result  of  my  conference  with  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  subject, 
I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  impressions  which  they  held  regarding  the 
health,  in  this  respect,  of  our  Western  herds  nave  been  materially  changed,  and  that 
lungs  naving  a  certain  appearance,  heretofore  condemned  as  being  that  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  will  not  be  so  considered  in  the  future. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  we,  as  a  country,  are  not  free  from  this  disease,  that  it 
continues  its  ravages  to  some  extent  amon^  the  herds  in  a  narrow  strip  of  oountrv  ex- 
tending from  about  New  York  City  to  and  mcluding  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
district  about  Alexandria  in  Virginia,  and  that  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  is  allowed 
to  exist  it  wiU  be  impossible  to  obtain  any  relief  whatever  from  the  present  burdoi- 
some  restrictions  placed  upon  all  our  catUe  going  to  Great  Britain.  Nor  shall  we  in 
any  way  be^able  to  prevent  the  ultimate  spread  of  uie  disease  to  our  Western  herds,  and 
their  consequent  destruction,  unless  restrictive  measures  are  at  once  adopted. 

As  a  remeidy  i^;ainst  present  loss  and  future  danger  from  this  source,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  ask  your  consideration  of  my  recommendation  of  last  year,  viz:  Let 
Consress  enact  such  measures,  and  authoriae  such  an  execution  of  them,  as  shall  im- 
mediately restrict  the  movement  of  cattle  out  from  and  within  infected  districts,  and 
in  time  eradicate  every  case  of  lung  plague. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  at  present  two  very  important  questions,  both  of  them  having 
a  very  material  bearing  upon  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  ridding  a  country  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  undertaking,  in  edition  to  the 
present  work  of  the  division,  a  plan  of  experimental  study  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing: 

1st.  Whether  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa  can  be  communicated  in  any  way  except 
by  actual  contact  of  the  healthy  with  the  diseased  livine  animal :  and 

2d.  Wliether  or  not  unprotected  animals  can  safely  be  intToduced  into  a  stable  in 
which  the  disease  has  formerlv  existed,  but  into  which  no  animal  but  those  that  have 
been  properly  inoculated  and  have  recovered  have  been  allowed  to  enter  for  some 
time,  and  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  disease  in  its  pure  form  has  not  existed  for  at 
least  six  months. 

There  is  very  much  that  might  be  said  upon  these  two  cj^uestions,  but  probably  the 
statement  will  be  sufficient  here  that  high  English  authority,  including  that  of  the 
privy  council,  assert  an  unbelief  in  the  mediate  contagion  theoi^  of  spread,  while  other 
and  perhaps  as  good  authority  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  say  that 
their  own  actual  experience  causes  them  to  hold  opinions  exactly  the  reverse. 

In  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  while  the  practice  of  preventive  inoculation  is 
by  no  means  new,  it  is  a  fact  that  recently  its  management  nas  seemed  to  be  better 
understood  in  some  ways,  and  the  results  of  its  systematic  practice  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  certain  parte  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  upon  isolated  diseaeed  premises  within 
our  own  districts  seem  to  show  a  rather  easy  way  of  possibly  ridding  ourselves  of  the 
scourge,  especially  in  our  larger  infected  city  dairies.  While  such  eminent  authority 
as  Fleming  asserts  that  it  cau  be  done,  the  fact  still  remains  that  no  country  has  as 
yet,  in  this  way,  rid  itself  of  the  plague. 

FOOT-ANI>-MOiniI  DISEAHK. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  nutifit^d  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  tiie  Privy  Council  that  59  cattle  affected 
with  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  landed  at  Deptford  (Loudon)  from  New  York 
by  the  steamship  France.  Tliis  warning  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  notification 
that  at  the  same  place  267  cattle  from  the  steamer  City  of  Liverpool,  from  New  York, 
had  been  similarly  condemned.  These  notifications  continued  to  arrive  at  fivquent 
intervals,  aQ  of  them  relating  to  condemnations  ma<le  at  Loudon,  until  on  March  '?3, 
with  the  condemnation  of  371  cattle  from  the  steamHhip  City  of  Liverpool,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  among  our  animals  at  this  port  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun. 
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In  the  meaa  time,  Iiowever,  notice  had  been  received  that  on  the  17th  of  March  the 
disease  had  been  fpnnd  at  Liverpool,  'when,  on  that  day,  208  animals  irom  Portland, 
by  the  steamship  Lake  Manitoba,  were  condemned  as  saffering  from  it.  From  this 
time,  notably  on  May  11,  when  694  such  condemnationB  were  made  from  the  cargo  of 
the  Iowa,  from  Boston,  until  Jane  9,  notices  of  its  arrival  at  this  port  continued  to  be 
received,  when  it  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  done  at  London,  with  the  oondemna- 
tloii  of  137  animals,  by  the  steamship  Istrian,  from  Boston.  Before  this  desired  end 
was  reached,  however,  notice  had  been  received  that  a  cargo  had  been  landed  at  Glas- 
gow fh>m  the  steamship  Phoenician,  fr^m  Boston,  among  which  235  bullocks  suffering 
from  foot4knd-roouth  disease  had  been  condemned.  Here  its  appearance  began  and 
ended  with  the  landing  of  thig  cargo. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  means  were  undertaken  which  it 
was  hoped  and  supposed  would  lead  to  the  source  of  thia  new  and  threatening  danger. 
Carefm  inspections  of  animals  going  abroad  were  made  at  the  ports  of  debarkatioi^; 
certain  cattle  that  had  been  condemned  upon  reaching  England  were  traced  to  t&e 
Eastern  yards  and  fix>m  thence  to  Chicago,  to  which  place  Mr.  McLean,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8., 
was  sent.  From  there  he  successfrilly  traced  them  on  to  other  stock  yards,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  inatajices  even  into  the  stables  where  they  had  been  feeding  for  weeks;  notwith- 
standing all  of  which^  no  indicationB  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  could  be  discovered. 
This  being  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  afiair  at  the  time  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
representative  to  England  in  connection  with  the  pleuro-pnenmonia  inqniry,  the 
added  instruction  was  given  me  as  already  detailed,  in  the  hope  that  some  solution 
of  the  problem  might  be  reached. 

TheTOfore,  upon  landing  in  Liverpool,  and  before  proceeding  to  London^  I  at  once 
visited  the  wharves  upon  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river,  upon  which  animals  from 
the  United  States  are  landed.  Here  I  found  but  few  cattle,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Great  precautions  had  been  taken  to  render  the 
buildings  and  premises  free  from  the  contagion  of  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  small  brick 
furnaces,  in  which  sulphur  had  been  burned,  were  placed  within  short  distances  of 
one  another  in  the  buildings ;  a  very  large  quantity  of  strong^ime-wash,  in  which,  I 
was  told,  had  been  disolved  20  per  cent,  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  had  been  used  upon 
all  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  both  inside  and  out ;  also  ux>on  all  runs,  fences,  out- 
buildings, &c.,  about  the  place,  small  boxes  had  been  arranged  into  which,  before 
being  aUowed  to  leave  the  inclosed  premises,  all  men  that  had  neen  in  contact  in  any 
way  with  the  condemned  animals  were  obliged  to  go  and  receive  a  thorough  fumiga- 
tion. These  sanitarv  and  preventive  measures  were  established  by  the  inspector, 
Mr.  Moore,  F.  B.  G.  Y.  8.,  and  were  carried  out  in  a  most  thorough  and  praiseworthy 
manner. 

As  no  disease  ofiidring  opportunity  for  examinations  existed  here  at  thia  time,  I 
decided  to  go  immediately  to  London  and  there  ask  permission  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties^ to  prosecute  my  investigations  upon  premises  under  their  control.  During  the 
meeting  with  the  council  on  June  27,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  report  upon 
plenro-pneumonia,  some  conversation  regarding  the  landing  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
took  place,  and  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  me  by  Lord  Spencer  I  stated  that  so  far 
as  I  knew  and  believed,  and  tnat  much  time  and  eifort  had  been  used  to  demonstrate 
the  truth,  the  disease  had  no  existence  among  the  animals  in  the  United  States.  This, 
of  course,  surprised  them,  and  they  were  at  as  great  a  loss  as  myself  to  account  for  i  ts 
appearance,  and  immediately  offered  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  ascertain  the 
nets.  Afterwards  I  told  Professor  Brown  that  if  he  would  send  an  inspector  with  us, 
that  we  might  together  investigate  the  matter,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 
This  proposition,  however,  he  ftnled  to  accept. 

At  the  Veterinary  Department  I  was  furnished  a  list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  land- 
ing of  all  the  steamers  from  which  American  animals  had  been  condemned  as  suffer- 
ing from  Ibot-and-mouth  disease  upon  arrival,  as  follows : 


Name  of  atoamship. 


From  port  of— 


To  port  of— 


Date  of 
landing. 


Komber 
condomnod. 


France 

City  of  Liverpool . 
Ci^  of  London.... 

BocheBter 

Franoe 

Fftraday 

Greece 

Lake  Manitoba.... 
City  of  Liverpool . 

PiJeetine 

LakoXepigon 

Iowa 

Plioeuioian , 

Istxian 


New  York. 
New  York . 
New  York. 

Boston < 

New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York . 
Portland... 
New  York . 

Boflton 

Portland... 

Boeton 

Boston 

Boston 


London.... 
London.... 
liOndoQ.... 
London.... 
London.... 
London.... 
London.... 
Liverpool . 

London 

Liverpool . 
Liven»ool . 
Liverpool . 
Glasgow... 
Liverpool . 


1881. 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  18 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  9 
Fob.  13 
Feb.  28 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  23 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  7 
Mayll 
May  31 
Jane  9 


69 

287 

12 

42 

66 

839 

23 

208 

871 

186 

118 

694 

23ft 

187 


TMil. 


^T41 
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I  concluded  to  bei^  this  inyegtigfttion  by  ciJHiig  upon  tbe  owners,  or  those  repre- 
•entine  the  Yarions  steamers  from  which  condemned  animals  had  been  landed.  At 
tbe  office  of  the  National  Line,  represented  in  the  above  list  by  the  France  and  GreecOi 
the  statement  was  made  that  all  of  the  vessels  of  this  company  npon  arriving  at  the 
port  of  London  with  cattle  transship  them  some  distance  down  the  river  on  to  a  tender, 
^w^ich  t4kkes  them  from  there  to  Deptford.  Sometimes  this  change  is  made  in  the 
stream ;  at  others  the  transport  boat  goes  with  the  vessel  into  the  dock,  in  which  case 
there  must  be  a  detention  of  at  least  one  tide.  These  transport  boats  are  provided  by 
the  London  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  nnder  contract  to  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Conncil;  they  are  of  good  size,  and  there  is  never  more  than 
one  provided  at  a  time,  although  at  various  times  there  have  been  a  number  of  diflferent 
ones  used.  It  is  understood  tnat  this  tender  is  thoroughly  disinfected  between  each 
cargo. 

STEAMSHIP  FRANCS— FIRST  DISEASED  CARGO. 

The  vessel  on  her  outward  trip  sailed  from  London  on  November  37, 1880,  having 
among  her  cargo  manufactured  goods  only.  On  the  homeward  vovage  shoMrrived  in 
London  January  1, 1881.  The  animals  were  transshipped  without  delay,  and  although 
no  one  on  boara  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  disease  among  thein.  there 
were  condemned,  four  hours  after  landing  at  Dept£>rd,  58  head  as  affeotid  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease. 

STEAMSHIP  ERANCH— SEGOHn  DISEASED  CARGO. 

This  ship  sailed  again  from  London  January  7,  haying  among  her  cargo  21  bales 
Maraeilles  wooL  2  bsSes  ^oat  skins.  11  bags  English  wool,  32  bales  of  skins  nom  Born* 
bay,  15  casks  of  salted  skins  ^om  iSnglano)  50  bales  unwashed  Australian  and  200  bales 
Russian  wooh  This  wool  was  stored  in  No  1  orlop  and  No.  5  steerfM^e  deck  (she  also 
carried  two  bulls  and  eight  heifers,  consigned  to  the  '*  American  Horse  ExohanffO, 
Limited,"  in  New  York,  when  upon  arrival,  January  21,  1881,  they  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  quarantined  for  90  days.)  On  her  return 
trip  aD  cattle  were  carried  on  the  main  deck!  She  arrived  in  London  again  on  Feb- 
TUBij  9,  when  the  following  telegram  was  received  from  the  captain:  "France 
arrived  at  12  o'clock ;  lost  18  catue  on  the  voyage."  She  was  not  docked  until  10 
e^dock  next  morning.  Upon  the  examination  of  the  cattle  at  Deptford,  56  head 
were  condenmed  for  xoot-and-month  disease. 

BTSAMSHIP  GRXBGS. 

This  vessel  sailed  from  London  on  her  ontward  trip  January  20. 1881.  having  among 
her  cargo  1  bale  rabbit  skins»  30  bales  raw  skins,  23  bales  dry  £nelisn  skins,  and  50 
bales  Bussian  wool.  This  wool  was  titored  in  the  steerage  where  the  cattle  were  car- 
ried on  the  return  voyage.  She  arrived  back  on  the  2dd  of  February^  and  the  captadn 
telmnaphed :  **  Arrived  at  2.45  p.  m.,  ^nd  cattle  now  eoing  out."  Upon  being  exam- 
ineaat  Deptford  23  head  were  condemned  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Because  these  vessels  dock  some  distance  down  the  river,  it  is  believed  that  no  head- 
xopes.  grain-bags,  pails,  or  ot^er  articles  used  about  the  cattle  during  the  voyage,  and 
which  are  all  landed  with  them  at  Deptford,  nnder  the  law,  are  resnipped,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  and  dockage  rates  would  be  very  high.  The  cattle  fittings  are 
all  retained,  but  are  thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  vovage.  No  live  cattle  nave 
ever  been  earned  as  stores.  The.  presence  of  the  disease  had  never  been  '* logged." 
Mr.  Brooks,  visiting  a^ent  for  the  company,  was  very  sure  that  none  of  the  disease  in 
question  had  been  noticed  on  any  of  their  boats. '  At  the  time  the  France  had  landed 
her  second  "diseased"  cargo,  he  had  gone  to  Deptford  to  see  the  cattle,  and  found 
them  sick,  as  he  was  told,  with  foot-and-mouth  £sease ;  that  they  were  sick  he  was 
satisfied.  Just  afterward  (February  23),  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greece,  he  went  on 
board  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  animals  in  company  with  the  first  officer 
and  Afr.  Pilling,  representing  the  consignee,  Mr.  Bell  (who  had  come  to  the  steamer 
especially  for  this  purpose),  and  the  head  cattleman.  As«a  result,  they  all  agreed  in 
declaring  that  there  was  no  sickness  whatever  among  them. 

Captain  Pierce,  of  the  Greece,  said  that  he  did  not  notice  any  disease  among  the  cat- 
tle on  this  voyage ;  it  is  his  habit  during  a  voyage  to  go  below  and  among  the  animals. 
Whenever  cattle  die  on  board  he  logs  the  fact ;  he  has  never  logged  an  outbreak  of 
sickness  because  he  has  never  yet  had  one. 

We  next  called  upon  Messrs.  William  Ross  A  Co.,  agents  of  the  City  Line,  repre- 
sented in  the  list  by  the  City  of  Liverpool  and  City  of  London.  These  steamers  never 
So  to  Deptford,  but  transship  their  cattle  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  do  those  Just 
escribed. 

BTKAMSHIP  CITY  OF  LIVBRPOOI/—FIR8T  DISEASED  CARGO. 

This  vessel  siuled  from  London  on  the  outward  voyage  November  28, 1880,  having 
among  her  cargo  5  bales  wool,  18  tons  salted  hides,  and  19  bales  dry  skins.    On  the 
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homeward  voyage  she  azriYed  in  London  Jannary  6,  1881.  The  cattle  were  trans- 
ahipped  at  once ;  of  thesOi  after  being  landed  at  Deptford»  267  head  were  condemned  as 
somuing  fiom  foot-and-month  disease. 

STEAMSHIP  Cmr  OF  UVXBFOOI^-SEOOND  DISKAflXD  CARGO. 

On  this  Yoyaffe  the  ship  sailed  from  London  Febroary  11, 1881,  having  among  the 
cargo  22  tons  siuted  hides  and  skins,  5  bales  wool,  214  bales  ^*  greasy"  wool  (probably 
Anstralian),  and  12  bales  skins. 

On  the  homewitfd  Yovage  she  anived  in  London  on  March  20,  when,  because  the 
steamer  had  not  been  telegraphed  from  Oravesend,  there  was  no  transport  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  cattle,  she  there£re  docked  with  them  still  on  board,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  day  after  that  they  were  transshipped,  and  on  the  23d,  371  head  were  condemned 
as  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

«  SISAMSHIP  CITT  OF  LONDON. 

This  vessel  on  her  outward  trip  sailed  from  London  December  11, 1880,  having  among 
her  cargo  35  tons  Mlted  hides,  4  tons  salted  skins,  and  2  tons  dry  skins.  On  the 
homewfurd  voyage  she  arrived  in  London  January  17,  1881,  where,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  tide,  and  to  save  time,  the  transport  accompanied  her  into  the  dock,  as  is 
very  often  done  under  such  circumstances.  This  caused  so  much  of  a  delay  that  the 
animalM  were  not  examined  until  the  next  day,  at  which  time  12  head  were  condemned 
as  suffering  frnm  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

These  vessels  have  never  carried  any  live  stores,  nor  have  they,  so  far  as  known, 
ever  carried  back  to  America  any  head-ropes,  bags,  pails,  &o.,  that  had  been  in  the 
Deptford  lairages.  The  cattle  fittings  are  permanent,  thoroughly  disinfected  after 
eaon  voyage,  and  whenever  repairs  upon  them  are  needed  it  is  done  in  America,  and 
with  limil^  procured  there. 

•  We  next  saw  Messrs.  Adamson  &  Ronaldson,  who  made  the  following  statements 
regarding  steamers  under  their  control: 

STEAMSHIP  ROCHESTER. 

This  vessel,  on  her  outward  voyage,  sailed  from  London  on  December  8, 1880,  hav- 
ing among  her  cargo  131  bales  of  wool  (probably  Australian  unwashed).  On  her 
homewarotrip,  after  a  long  and  stormjr  passage,  she  reached  London  January  28,  when, 
at  a  considerable  distance  down  the  river,  the  cattle  were  put  on  board  the  transport 
boat.  This  was  not  the  common  practice,  but  was  in  fact  the  only  time  she  had  not 
gone  alongside  at  Deptford  to  discharge.  Upon  being  examined,  all  that  werclfiit  of 
the  original  shipment,  viz.,  42  head,  were  condemned  as  suffering  from  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Concerning  this  shipment  I  was  told  that  the  animals,  before  going 
on  board,  were  detained  on  the  railroad  four  days  over  time  by  snow-storms,  during 
which  they  were  probably  neither  fed  nor  watered.  Upon  reaching  Boston  they  went 
immediately  on  board  ship;  seemed  very  tired  and  laid  down  at  once;  shortly  after, 
two  died ;  soon  they  commenced  dying  in  large  numbers,  and  the  carcasses  were  thrown 
overboard.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  roughness  of  the  passage,  the  cattle  airived 
very  much  bruisea  and  exhausted,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  this 
was  tiie  only  cause  for  their  condemnation.  The  practice  of  the  steamers  of  this  line 
is  to  go  alongside  the  landing  stages  at  Deptford  and  discharge  the  cattle  direct,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  convenient  for  tnem  to  do  so,  as  they  berth  at  the  MiUwood  docks, 
which  are  just  across  the  river.  They  never  carry  any  live  stores,  and  the  cattle  fit- 
tings are  put  up  at  Boston,  and  when  repairs  are  necessary  they  are  made  there. 
When  asked  if  they  ever  carried  back  to  America  any  head-ropes,  baes,  &c.,  from  the 
premises  at  Deptford,  they  at  first  said  '^o,''but,  upon  looking  into  tiie  matter,  found 
that  the  steamer  Milanese,  sailing  from  London  October  2, 1880,  the  steamer  Sumatra, 
sailing  from  London  June  T6,  1881,  the  steamer  Housa,  sailing  from  London  June  27, 
1881,  had  done  so,  and  they  now  thought  it  more  than  possible  that  upon  other  occa- 
sions oUier  steamers  had  carried  to  Boston  bundles  of  such  ropes,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  ships  by  watermen's  boats  directly  fr*om  the  Deptford  lairages. 

STEAMSHIP  FARADAT. 

This  vessel  is  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Siemen  Bros.,  but  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  in 
question  was  chartered  to  Messrs.  Adamson  &,  Ronaldson.  In  1878  she  was  employed 
in  carrying  cattle;  later  she  was  engaged  in  limng  telegraphic  cable  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1879,  she  was  laid  up  in  Millwood  dock,  where  she  remained  empty 
for  more  tluin  a  year.  She  had  canied  live  stores  while  laying  cable,  but  not  whea 
engaged  on  these  other  voyages. 
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The  cattle  fittings  were  put  up  partly  while  she  was  in  Millwood  docks,  and  partly 
during  the  ontwara  voyage,  oi  lumber  obtained  in  England;  she  hat  neyer  oanied 
any  proTender,  head-ropes,  pails,  or  grain-bags.  This  vessel  on  her  outward  trip  sailed 
from  London  in  Noyember,  1880,  with  a  cargo  an^ong  which  were  2,848  bales  of  Rus- 
sian wool  loaded  into  the  tanks,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  generally  used  for  storing 
the  cable.  The  combings  of  the  hatches  are  raised  about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
docks,  so  that  it  was  thought  if  a  bale  had  been  broken  while  being  hoisted  out  the 
wool  would  have  ftUlen  back  into  the  tank,  and  not  have  been  scattered  over  any  of 
the  decks  upon  which  cattle  were  afterwards  carried.  Going  into  New  Tork,  when  off 
Sandy  Hook,  she  broke  her  propeller,  and  was  obliged  to  lay  up  in  Brooklyn  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  takiug  on  board  her  live  cargo,  which  she  did  at  the  Henderson 
docks  in  New  Tork.  The  passaee  home  was  a  very  long  one,  some  twentv-one  or 
twenty-two  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the  consignee  of  the  cattle,  Mr.  Bell,  or  his 
a^ent,  went  on  board  the  ship  upon  her  arrival  home  that  there  was  thought  to  be  any 
disease  among  the  cattle;  he,  however,  disoovered  it  then.  She  went  alongside  the 
landing  stage,  at  I>eptford,  on  Pebruary  13.  and  dischaned  her  cattle,  from  which 
were  condemned  339  head  as  suffering  fiom  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

STRAMfiHIP  lAXX  MANITOBA  AIVD  8.  8.  LAUB  HSPIGOK. 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  Beaver  line,  to  which  both  these  steamers 
belong,  were  personally  seen,  they,  for  their  own  reasons,  preferred  to  answer  my  qnes- 
tions  regarding  them  by  letter,  as  follows :  **  In  reply  to  vour  inquiries  as  to  cattle  bv 
the  above  steamers irom  Portland,  Me.,  arriving  here  on  tne  16th  March  and  7th  April, 
1881, 1  have  to  inform  you  that  208  head  were  landed  affected  wUh  foot-and-month 
disease  from  the  Lake  Manitoba,  and  113  head  from  the  Lake  Nepigon.  The  outward 
carsoes  by  each  steamer  were  the  usnid  general  cargoes,  and  contained  no  hides,  skins, 
head-ropes,  paUs,  &c.  The  disease  did  not  develop  during  the  voyMe  sufficiently  to 
oome  under  the  notice  of  the  captain  and  offieeia  or  the  steamers,  anfno  entries  were 
made  in  the  log-book  respecting  it.  On  the  voyage  in  question  the  Lake  Manitoba 
left  Portland  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  Lake  NeplSoiL  the  2Sd  of  the  same  month,  but 
had  no  live  stock  on  ship's  account  on  board,  llie  shippers  of  the  eatUe  were  Messrs. 
B.  Craig  A  Ck>.  and  D.  H.  Craig,  ex.  Lake  Manitoba;  MessES.  B,  Craig  A  Co.  and  D. 
H.  Craig,  ex.  Lake  Nepiffon.^ 

Caning  npon  Messrs.  George  Warren  A  Co.,  representatives  of  the  steamers  Pales- 
tine  and  Iowa,  I  received  the  following  infimnatium: 

STEAMSHIP  PAUUBTmB. 

The  steamer  left  Liverpool  on  her  outward  voyage  Pebruary  24,  having  among  her 
cargo  4  casks  skins.  Although  there  was  no  mention  of  there  being  any  head-ropes, 
&c,  on  board.  I  was  assured  that  possibly  there  might  have  been  some,  as  they  often 
take  them.  On  the  homeward  vovage  she  left  Boston  March  12,  and  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool and  discharged  her  animals  bv  going  alongside  the  landing  stage  (as  all  vessels 
00  at  this  port)  on  the  27th  of  March,  when  186  head  were  condemned  as  suffering  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

STEAMSHIP  IOWA. 

Tlds  vessel  on  her  outward  voyaee  left  Liverpool  April  12,  having  amonff  her  cargo 
4  casks  wet  skins,  328  bags  hide  cuttings,  4  hvmilM  comAfog*  and  4  JmtuUea  kiad^ropetftSm 
the  ImrageB  to  B.  Craig  4r  Co.,  83  coils  old  rope,  500  salted  hides,  21  bales  dry  hides,  and 
125  bass  Tod&Bhire  wool.  She  left  Boston  on  the  homeward  trip  April  30,  at  noon,  with 
about  849  cattle  shipped  by  Thomas  Crawford  A  Ca,  S.  W.  Clark,  C.  M.  Acer  &  Co. 
(which,  the  eontlemen  remarked,  is  the  same  as  Craig),  B.  Craig  &  Co.,  John  8.  Fra- 
ser,  D.  Conghlin,  P.  B.  Lingham,  and  T.  and  P.  Uttev.  The  first  disease,  said  by  one 
of  the  cattlemen  to  be  foot-and-mouth,  was,  says  the  ship's  log,  noticed  at  8  a.  m. 
on  the  6th  of  May,  among  animals  belonging  to  C.  M.  Acer  A  Co.,  on  the  port  side  of 
the  after  steerage ;  on  the  7th  of  May,  at  8  a.  m.,  the  same  trouble  was  showing  among 
cattle  by  the  forward  hatch,  belonging  to  B.  Craig  A  Co.;  on  the  9th,  at  4  a.  m.,  it 
was  discovered  among  other  cattle  occupying  space  in  the  after  steerage,  forward 
steerage,  main  deck,  and  starboard  idley-way ;  on  the  10th,  at  4  a.  m.,  it  is  recorded 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  still  spreading  among  the  cattle  all  over  the  main  deck, 
and  on  the  11th  of  May,  at  6  a.  m.,  at  which  time  &ey  were  landed  in  Liverpool,  the 
disease  had  spread  throughout  the  ship,  and  694  head  were  condemned  as  being  affected 
with  the  disease. 

The  Iowa  has  never  carried  to  America  frrom  England  any  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  or 
pigs;  neither  do  any  vessels  of  this  line  oairy  live  stores.  The  oatUe  fittings  are  put 
in  and  repaired  at  Boston. 
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STEAMSHIP  PH(ENIGIAN. 


This  vessel  is  of  the  Allan  Line,  and  of  that  divisiou  of  it  having  its  hcadqaarten 
at  Glasgow.  From  the  firm  there  I  have  the  following  information  concerning  her: 
On  the  two  previous  voyages,  that  is,  since  the  20th  of  Septemher,  1880,  she  waa 
employed  in  the  River  Plate  ttade,  where  she  carried  no  cattle.  Upon  the  outward 
trip,  of  the  voyage  in  anestlon,  she  had  simply  the  ordinary  general  cargo,  not  having 
among  it  any  articles  tnat  conld  with  reason  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  aiiv  way 
in  contact  with  diseased  animals  of  any  kind.  On  the  return  voyage  she  left  Boston 
at  1.45  p.  m.,  on  the  17th  of  May.  The  cattle,  239  head  in  all,  were  shipi>ed  by  J.  Mc- 
Shane,  jr.,  of  Montreal.  The  first  symptoms  of  sickness  among[  them  were  noticed  three 
dajrs  after  the  vessel  had  left  port,  ''on  an  old  bull;"  from  him  the  infection  speedily 
spread  through  the  rest  of  the  cattle,  until,  upon  the  31st  of  May,  when  she  landed 
tJiem  at  Glasgow,  235  head  were  condemned  as  suffering  firom  foot-an4-mouth  disease. 
Her  cattle  fittinffs  were  put  in  and  all  repaired  in  Boston.  She  did  not  carry  any  live 
stores,  nor  was  there  anything  about  her  Which  could  have  given  rise  to  the  disease. 
In  a  letter  on  the  subject  the  Messrs.  Allan  say,  ''We  are  satisfied  that  the  ailment 
originated  with  the  old  bull,  and  was  brought  m>m  America ;  he,  however,  had  recov- 
ered before  the  end  of  the  voyage.'' 

Concerning  this  diipment,  I  had  learned  early  in  June,  from  the  Messrs.  Allan,  at 
Boston^  that  of  the  239  animals  shipped  on  this  vessel  by  Mr.  McShane,  six  ear-loada, 
consisting  of  103  head,  were  Canadian  oattle^  and  137  head  were  Western  States  Hmrs. 
These  ateen  were  bought  of  Mnnioe,  of  Brighton  (Boston),  and  the  lot  was  made  up  a« 
follows: 

Thirty-head  lot,  aven^ng  1,331  pounds,  bought  of  R.  Strahom  &,  Co.,  Chicago, 
M^7. 

iniirty-fleTen  head,  of  a  lot  of  127  head,  averaging  1,302  pounds,  bought  of  R.  Stra- 
hom &.  Cok,  Chicago,  May  7. 

Sizteen-head  lo^  averaging  1,400  pounds,  bought  of  R.  Strahom  &  Co.,  Chioago, 
May  7. 

Five  head,  of  a  lot  of  30  head,  averaging  1,224  pounds,  bought  of  Reynolds,  Enoch 
&  Co.,  ChioagCL  May  7. 

Four  head,  ot  a  lot  averaging  1,685  pounds,  bought  of  Robinson,  Chicago,  May  7. 

Forty-five  head,  of  a  lot  of  ^  head,  averaging  1,329  pounds,  bought  of  Daly,  Miller 
&  Co.^  Saint  Louis,  May  6. 

Giving  the  total  of  137  animals,  making,  Mr.  Mttnroe  assuied  me,  a  nice  straight  lot 
of  steers. 

I  afterwards  learned  that  Mr.  McShane  had  frequently  shipped  cattle  to  Liverpool 
during  the  existence  in  the  lairages  there  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  I  was  told  by 
another  shipper,  who  has  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  him,  that  it  was  McShane's  prac- 
tice, as  weliae  that  of  nearly  aU  exgoiten,  to  bring  back  and  use  their  old  head-ropes.* 

8TBAM8HIP  ISTRIAK. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.,  tibe  owners  of  this  steamer,  for 
the  following  particulars:  She  left  Liverpool  on  the  outward  voyage  May  12,  having 
among  her  cargo  9  bales  wool  waste,  2  bales  hair,  3  casks  salted  skins,  350  bundles 
salted  calfskins,  272  coils  old  rope,  31  bales  wool,  11  casks  salted  skins,  868  wet  salted 
hides,  3  bundles  calf  skins,  and  259  bales  wool.  On  the  homeward  voyage  she  left 
Boston  on  the  29th  of  May.  Although  the  log  makes  no  mention  of  any  disease  among 
the  cattle,  it  does  mention  in  several  instances  sickness  and  death  among  the  sheep  on 
board,  which  fact  carries  the  inference  that  had  anything  "wrong  been  noticed  with 
the  cattle,  it,  too,  would  have  been  "  logged. '^  She  discharged  the  cattle  in  Liverpool 
at  4.40  p.  m.,  June  9,  when  137  head  were  condemned  as  having  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease.   The  sheep  were  not  mentioned  as  being  aff'ccted. 

This  vessel,  as  well  as  others  of  this  line,  have  frequently  carried  back  head-ropes; 
they  are  brought  from  the  lairages  and  taken  charge  of  during  the  voyage  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owners  of  the  oattle  who  return  upon  the  steamers. 

The  shippers  of  the  oattle  were  Messrs.  Swift  Bros.  A  Co.,  and  Messt^.  J.  and  C. 
Cough lin,  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  between  Boston  and  Liverpool. 
Afterwards,  in  an  interview  with  one  of  the  Messrs.  Coughlin,  I  learned  that  their 
practice  was  to  collect  their  head-ropes  in  the  lairages  and  reship  them  for  use  in 
Amelica,  and  that  he  would  rather  use  a  new  rope  with  every  animal  than  have  this 
disease  appear  among  them,  and  he  thought  othershippers  entertained  the  same  views. 

•James  McShane,  jr.,  shipped  cattle  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  as  follows;  January 
27,  177  hoad,  <«  the  Pembroke;  Febrnary  18,  100  head,  on  the  Glamorgan;  February 
23,  80  head,  on  the  Pembroke;  April  G,  130  head,  on  the  Pembroke;  April  13, 175  head^ 
on  the  Glamorgan. 
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Hie  investigations  so  far  seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  from  whatever  source 
the  infection  had  reached  the  American  animals,  the  vessels  themselves,  in  their  gen- 
eral cargoes  and  mauaj^ement,  should  be  held  blamelew,  and  that  notwithstanding  a 
few  instances  in  which  its  appearance  miftht  reasonably  be  due  to  other  causes,  nota- 
bly in  the  second  cargoes  of  the  steamers  France  and  City  of  Liv^pool,  the  outbreaks 
were  directly  chargeable  to  the  eelf-same  infectiou  that  had  already  caused  so  much 
touble  in  Great  Britain,  conveyed  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  head-topes^  &c., 
coming  ftom  the  foreign  animals'  wharves  at  Deptford  and  Liverpool,  which  were, 
at  that  time,  hotbeds  of  the  disease.  It  remained,  then,  to  ascertain  how  these  prem- 
ises became  infected ;  how  this  infection  could  have  been  conveyed  to  these  articles ; 
how  they,  having  become  impregnated  with  the  vims^  could  havecome  in  contact  with 
the  cattle  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  outbreaks  which  undoubtedly  had  taken  place 
in  mid-ocean,  and  not  at  the  same  time  have  been  introduced  to  our  various  seaboard 
marketsL 

INTRODncnON  AND  SPREAD  OF  THE  DISEASE  IK  THE  DEPTFORD  MARKET. 

In  the  report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  office  for  1680,  Pro- 
test Brown  writes : 

''In  the  middle  of  September  last,  the  inspector  of  the  Privv  Council  at  Deptford 
had  his  attention  caUed  to  the  existence  of  the  signs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the 
tonffitesof  some  Fnrach  cattle  which  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  market ;  no  symptoms 
of  uie  disease  had  been  seen  in  the  animals  during  life,  but  the  morbid  appearattoes 
were  efaaract^stic,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infection.  Soon 
afterwards^  on  September  20,  a  cai^  of  cattle  from  Havre  were  landed  at  Deptfbrd 
from  the  snip  Swallow,  and  on  inspection  the  second  day  after  landing  some  of  them 
wero  found  to  be  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

''  Thedisease  thus  introdnoed  into  Deptford  foreign- cattle  market  continued  to  spread 
amonff  the  animals  which  were  landed  there,  and  as  the  lain  at  that  time  were  over- 
CMfwSed  with  animals  from  America  as  well  as  from  Europe,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  effectual  disinfection  of  the  places  where  disease  had  existed,  and  oon- 
fleqneatly  animals  which  were  perfectly  healthy  on  landing  became  infected  soon  i^ter 
entering  the  lain." 

From  the  assistant  inspector,  in  relation  to  the  same  matter,  I  have  it  that  "  foot* 
aad-month  disease  was  brought  to  Deptfort  by  the  steamship  Swallow  from  Havre,  Sep- 
tember SO,  1880 ;  she  had  on  board  fiffcy-eeven  cattle,  thirty  of  which  were  affected 
with  the  disease ;  other  cargoes  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  landed  at  Deptford, 
from  France,  November  8  and  December  17,  1880." 

In  a  convenatum  upon  the  subject,  the  inspector  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Deptford 
•aid  to  me  that  if  he  remembered  rightly  their  fint  real  trouble  was  during  the  latter 
part  of  September,  1880,  and  was  caused  by  some  animals  coming  fh>m  France;  from 
these,  foot-and-mouth  disease  spread  over  the  entire  premises.  From  that  time  onward 
it  had  caused  them  much  trouble,  and  they  have  taken  a  number  of  extra  precautions 
as  to  disinfiseting,  and  so  on.  He  further  said  that  upon  going  into  the  lairages  ani- 
mals are  necessarily  greatly  mixed,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  he  remembered  that 
there  had  been  cattle  landed  frt>m  the  United  States  in  a  healthy  condition  which 
had  afterwards  contracted  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  these  premises  through  coming 
in  oontaet,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  those  from  other  countries  a&eady  dis- 
eased. Alterations  were  then  under  eonsUkralion,  which,  when  carried  out,  it  was 
hoped  would  overcome  this  evil.  The  lairages  were  not  then  (Jaly  20)  nearly  as 
iMoly  in^BCted  as  they  had  been,  hut  still  it  was  not  improbable  that  even  tben  some 
af  tiie  infection  might  remain  abont  the  premises ;  in  fact,  quite  recently  he  had  dis- 
oDveved  its  existence  in  animals  that  had  been  landed  heaiihy,  and  that  could  have 
•ontiaoted  it  only  fix>m  their  oontaminated  surroundings. 

nrntoDT7cno2T  A2n>  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Liverpool  marjcsts. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  and  through 
fhe  Liverpool  lairages  is  in  some  respects  remarkable,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  never 
vet,  to  my  knowlectce,  been  given  publicly,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  give 
khere  at  length.  For  my  ability  to  do  so  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore,  the 
local  in^MCtor  of  the  Privy  Council,  whose  exact  methods  of  preserving  the  various 
dt^  in  connection  with  his  inspections  were  invaluable  to  me  m  this  case. 

Very  early  in  January,  1881,  the  steamship  Brazilian,  bringing  cattle  £rom  Boston 
to  Liverpool,  upon  entering  the  river  Mersey,  grounded,  and  in  trying  to  get  off  be- 
came disabled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  take  the  cattle 
from  her  where  she  lay.    Engaged  in  this  work  were  several  small  boats,  as  follows: 

January  4 —  Head. 

-The  tog  Cruiser  brought  up Ill 

The  tug  Wrestler  brought  up Ill 

,Tha  tog  Bover  brought  up G5 
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Head. 

The  tag  Knight  Templar  brought  up 53 

The  tng  Knight  of  Malta  brought  up 33 

The  tug  Fury  brought  up 1 

The  tug  Republic  brought  up 3 

Ferry-boat  Sunflower  brought  up 284 

Flat-boat  Mersey  brought  up • 32 

The  tng  Lord  Lyons  brought  up 1 

The  tug  Ajaz  bronehtup .' 4 

Flat-boat  Mersey  (2  cargoes)  brought  up • • 24 

Mudhopper  B  brousht  up .••...•      2 

Crane  barge  Ironbides  brought  up 1 

In  all,  665  animalB  were  thus  landed  at  the  Woodside  lairage.  There  were  ten  others 
landed^  part  at  Wallasey  and  part  at  Huskisson  No.  2  lairages,  and  one  swam  ashore 
and  was  killed  on  the  beach.  Of  the  health  <^  these  animals,  Mr.  Moore  says:  ''I 
examined  them  all  on  the  5th  and  found  them  free  fh>m  disease.  On  the  9th  a  buUook, 
one  of  those  landed  at  Woodside,  was  found  sick.  He  was  slaughtered,  and  the  po«<- 
mortem  examination  revealed  recent  foot-and-mouth  disease.  There  were  vesicles  in 
the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue,  but  none  on  the  feet.  On  the  10th  three  cases  more  were 
discovered  in  the  same  lot,  and  on  the  11th  two  more  were  found.''  It  seems  that 
these  animals,  as  soon  as  tne  disease  was  discovered,  were  killed  very  quickly,  for, 
while  at  midnight  of  the  Hth  452  of  them  were  still  alive,  there  were  on  the  11th  but 
9  head  remaining.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  more  cases  were  diii- 
ooYfited  among  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  premises  with  the  remaining  9 
animals  were  locked  up,  and  no  one  but  the  attendants  allowed  to  enter.  The  animals 
were  quickly  killed,  and  disinfection  of  the  place  they  had  occupied  commenced. 

There  were  on  the  other  half  of  the  wharf  B  bulls  remaining  from  a  cargo  of  32 
animals  landed  healthy  on  the  7th  of  January,  from  the  steamship  England,  from  New 
York.  On  the  10th,  or  eight  days  after  the  Brazilian  outbreak  was  first  noticed,  4 
of  these  were  found  diseased.  They  were  killed,  the  premises  disinfected,  and  tne 
wharf  was  not  again  used  until  after  January  29.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  to  be 
a  fact  that  any  or  the  boats  engaged  in  this  transshipment,  except  the  Mersey,  were 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  home-cattle  about  the  river.  She  undoubtedly  was,  and 
there  was  also  some  little  indication  that  the  ferry-boat  Sunflower  had  done  the  same 
thing.  To  one  of  these  two  boats  then  conveying  infection  contracted  from  English 
animals,  previously  carried,  to  those  brought  by  it  from  the  disabled  steamer,  must  be 
ascribed  the  honor  of  introducing  foot-and-moutii  disease  into  this  lairage,  for,  when 
the  history  as  related  is  considered,  and  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  short  time  is 
necessary  for  its  incubation,  any  other  explanation  of  the  occurrence  seems  impossible. 

Kothing  more  was  seen  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  here  until  on  the  17th  of  March, 
more  thim  two  months  afterward,  the  steamship  Lake  Manitoba,  from  Portland, 
landed  a  cargo  of  259  head,  among  which  were  found  208  oases.  They  were  landed  at 
Woodside,  and  were  all  slaughtered  by  the  19th.  The  portion  of  the  whazf  occupied 
by  them  was  disinfected  and  closed  up,  remaining  so  until  the  29th. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  steamship  Palestine  landed  at  Wallasey  240  oxen,  among 
which  were  186  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  They  were  all  slaughtered  by  the 
29th,  and  the  wharf  was  closed  for  eleven  days. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  steamship  Lake  Nepigon,  from  Portland,  landed  at  Woodside 
141  oxen,  among  them  113  cases  of  the  disease.  All  of  these  were  soon  slaughtered 
and  the  wharf  closed  for  a  time.  On  May  11  the  steamship  Iowa,  firom  Boston, 
landed  at  Wallasey  859  oxen,  among  them  694  oases  of  the  disease.  All  of  these  were 
slaughtered  by  the  16th,  and  the  wharf  was  dosed  from  then  until  the  31st.  On  the 
9th  of  June  the  steamship  Istrian,  from  Boston,  landed  at  Woodside  371  oxen,  among 
which  were  found  137  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  These  were  slaughtered  by 
the  19th,  and  the  wharf  was  closed  until  the  3d  of  July. 

Regarding  the  spread  to  healthy  animals  in  the  buildings,  Mr.  Moore  made  to  me 
the  following  statement :  *'  On  Januaiy  4,  oxen  ex.  steamship  England,  from  New  York, 
were  infected  in  the  Woodside  lairages  by  the  Brazilian  lot.  Oxen  which  were  landed 
healthy  from  the  steamship  Canopus  on  the  23d,  isom  the  steamshio  Pembroke  on  the 
20th,  and  from  the  steamship  Bavarian  on  the  22d,  were  found  on  tne  27th  of  April  to 
have  contracted  the  disease.  The  steamship  lUyrian,  from  Boston,  landed  her  careo  of 
346  oxen  on  the  26th  of  April,  all  healthy.  These  animals  were  examined  carefolly 
every  day,  and  on  the  30th  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  found  among  them. 

The  steamship  Lake  Manitoba,  on  the  27th  of  April,  landed  338  oxen,  all  healthy. 
They  were  careinlly  watched,  and  the  disease  made  its  appearance  among  them  on  the 
1st  of  May. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  steamship  Minnesota  landed  a  cargo  of  406  oxen,  all  healthy. 
On  the  1st  of  May  foot-and-mouth  disease  appeared  amone  them. 

On  the  4th  of  May  the  steamship  Massacliusetts  landed  565  bullocks,  all  healthy. 
They  were  examined  every  day,  and  on  the  7th  one  case  only  had  been  discovered. 
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They  were  not  ^' mouthed,^'  and  the  butohen  tnaj  have  remoyed  and  killed  eaeea  that 
were  not  seen,  bnt,  so  far  as  is  known,  only  16  of  thie  whole  lot  became  diseased. 

On  the  8th  of  May  fonr  casee  were  fonnd  among  preyioualy  healthy  oattle  that  had 
been  landed  £rom  the  steamship  Ontario,  May  4. 

On  the  9th  of  Mav  foot-and-month  disease  was  fonnd  among*  previonsly  healthy  ani- 
mals that  were  landed  on  the  4th  from  the  steamships  Bulgarian  and  Palestine. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  at  7.60  a.  m..  the  steamship  Iberian  landed  a  cargo  of  352  oxen. 
They  remained  healthy  np  to  the  loth,  when  the  disease  was  found  to  be  among  them. 

On  the  18th  of  liay  the  steamship  Toronto  landed  251  cattle.  The  first  evidenoe  of 
the  disease  among  these  animals  was  observed  on  the  24th. 

On.  the  96th  of  June  six  cases  of  foot-and-month  disease  were  fonnd  among  oxen  that 
had  been  landed  healthy  from  the  steamship  Palestine  on  the  17th.  This  tnlection  was 
supposed  to  have  been  from  the  oaxgo  of  tii«  Istdan,  which  landed  the  disease  oa  the 
9th  of  June. 

OLAflGOW. 

From  any  information  that  is  at  present  in  possession  of  this  Department^  I  think  that 
it  ean  scarcely  be  said  that  the  oremises  at  Glasgow  have  ever  eecome  infected;  for, 
although  it  is  true  a  cargo  of  condemned  animals  from  the  steamship  PhoBnician  were 
landed  there,  they  were  so  <^uickly  killed  and  the  premises  so  thoroughly  disinfected 
that  it  seems  not  to  have  gamed  any  foothold.  The  appearance  of  the  diseased  cargo 
there  seems  to  be  entirely  explained  by  the  evidence  alx«ady  {^ven. 

Mr.  McShane,  the  shipper,  had  130  cattle  on  the  steamship  Pembroke,  which  left 
Boston  for  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  April.  The  Pembroke  landed  all  her  cattle  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition  in  Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  April ;  on  the  27th,  however, 
they,  were  unfortunate  enough  to  contract  the  disease  in  the  Woodside  lairages. 
Twenty  davs  afterward,  or  on  the  17th  of  May,  we  find  Mr.  McShane  making  a  ship- 
nv^nt  of  239  oattle  on  the  steamship  Phoanician,  from  Boston  to  Glasgow,  from  among 
which,  upon  her  arrival  at  that  port,  235  head  were  condemned  as  sunerinff  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  It  is  also  in  the  evidence  that  Mr.  McShane  waa^  in  the  habit,  as 
were  others,  of  bringing  back  and  usins  aoain  head-ropes  that  had  done  previous 
service  upon  animals  in  the  contaminatea  Liverpool  lairages. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Phcenioian  outbreak  is  chargeable  to  infection 
brought  direct  i^m  Liverpool.  All  cattle  shipped  from  America  to  Great  Britain  are. 
after  going  on  board  the  steamer,  tied  to  stanchions  by  ropes  which  have  been  placed 
arouim  the  base  of  the  horns,  technically  known  as  "  head-ropes."  Upon  their  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  the  end  that  was  made  fut  to  the  fixture  on  the  vessel  is 
untied,  and  the  animals,  with  the  ropes  still  hanging,  are  driven  into  the  lairs,  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  taken  out  tot  slaughter.  At  Deptford  these  ropes  are  some- 
times removed  from  the  heads  in  the  lairages  when  they  are  sold,  at  otners  they  ac- 
company them  to  the  shambles.  In  Liverpool,  so  in  as  I  have  observed,  thej:  always 
remain  on  the  animals  until  they  are  slaughtered.  In  this  way  every  chance  is  given 
for  their  thorough  impregnation  with  the  virus  of  any  contagious  disease  that  may  be 
present  in  either  the  lairs  or  the  slaughter  houses.  To  show  now  thorough  this  chance 
IS  I  may  say  that  in  London  I  saw  a  lot  of  Dutch  bulls  tied  ''head  on"  to  the  same 
rail  with  a  lot  of  American  bullocks;  also  a  lot  of  Spanish  head-ropes  hanging  over  a 
ran  to  which  American  animals  were  tied  at  the  time;  and  in  the  shamble  pens  were 
some  cattle  with  the  original  head-ropes  on.  some  with  ropes  supplied  by  the  butchers, 
and  others  without  either,  mixed  indiscriminately  with  Spanish  and  Dutch  cattle,  all 
awaiting  daughter.  In  several  instjmces  the  animals  in  one  pen  were  tied  facing 
thoee  in  the  next,  all  to  the  same  ndl. 

It  was  told  by  the  inspector  at  Deptford  that  no  head-ropes  had  been  returned  to 
America  for  two  years,  but  I  think  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this,  for  not  only 
were  dates  given  me  by  the  steamship  owners,  upon  which  they  had  received  and 
shipped  tfibm,  but  on  several  occasions  while  at  Deptford  I  saw  large  bunches  of  them 
hanging  over  the  cross-rails,  which,  upon  inquiry  nom  the  workmen  collecting  them, 
I  was  told  were  being  got  ready  for  reshipment  to  the  United  States. 

At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Moore  assured  me  that  old  ropes  were  constantly  returned,  and 
that  hcL  realizing  the  danger  from  such  a  practice,  had  done  what  little  he  could  to 
prevent  it.  From  inquiry  and  personal  obeervation  I  find  that  as  a  rule  cattle  going 
abroad  are  "roped"  either  after  the  car  load  arrives  at  the  dock,  when  a  man  goes 
into  the  car  for  the  purpose,  or  else  not  until  the  animal  has  been  driven  from  the  car 
on  to  the  steamer.  To  this  fortunate  circumstance,  and  for  no  other  reason  probably, 
is  it  that  the  animals  in  our  home  markets  have  so  lar  escaped  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Although  following  the  movements  of  oonta^on  is,  as  a  rule,  not  the  most  certain 
of  all  pursuits,  it  does  seem  as  if  this  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  appearance  of 
this  disease  among  some  of  our  cattle  landed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year  had 
been  attended  witii  success,  and  that  while  certain  dangerous  practices  are  allowed  in 
the  matter  of  unsafe  articles  of  import  such  as  unwashed  wools,  ffreen  hides,  skins,  &c., 
there  ia  no  one  caose  among  them  aU  sufficiently  constant  to  be  regarded  with  any- 
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Hiing  more  than  iiispicion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  plainly  showB  that  to 
an  article  not  looked  npon  or  imported  as  cargo,  out  simply  sent  back  to  accommodate 
the  cattle  shippers,  and  nsed  by  them  withont  a  thought  of  danger,  must  be  ascribed 
the  cause  of  the  outbreaks,  and  when  the  evidence  is  read  the  transmission  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  by  the  head-ropes  seems  so  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment  that 
the  wonder  is  that  any  one  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  trade  need  for  a  moment 
have  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  infection. 

To  prevent  future  outbreaks  of  the  kind  I  shall  reconunend  for  your  consideration 
that  Congress  be  asked  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting,  under  certain  x>enalties,  the  intro- 
duction of  all  articles  from  the  foreign  animals'  wharves  of  Great  BritaiUi  and  that 
custom  officers  be  directed  enforce  such  law. 

TBicmxM  IN  ewiioi. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  my  instructions  directing  me  to  examine  the  hogs  arriv- 
ing in  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  to  how  great 
an  extent  they  are  diseased,  or  are  infected  with  trichinie,  I  have  to  report  that  during 
my  stay  no  such  animals  were  landed.  But  as  tending  to  give  some  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  animals  thus  affected  (and  it  will  not  probably  be  found  to  be  in  excess  of 
these  figures),  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office  for  the  year  1879 : 

''The  slaughter  of  large  numbers  of  American  swine  at  the  port  of  landinj?,  on  ac- 
count of  swine  ferer,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  specimens  of  flesh  rar  exam- 
ination, with  a  view  to  ascertaiii  what  proportion  of  the  animals  were  infected  with 
tdtohln^.  The  insj^ectors  of  the  Veterinary  Department  examined  279  separate  portions 
of  swine's  flesh  wmch  were  sent  from  Liverpool,  and  detected  living  trichin®  in  three 
Specimens-;  •  •  *  but  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
i^erican  pork  into  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  such  a  measure  would  have  dam- 
aged the  trade  without  producing  any  satisfoctoty  results.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
objebtionable  meat  would  h^ve  been  sent  to  this  country  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
thus  the  object  of  the  restriction  would  have  been  defeated,  besides  whichy  trichinosis 
among  stoine  is  known  ,to  exist^in  Gennany,  and  it  probably  exists  in  other  exportinir 
countries,  so  that  nothing  short  of  total  prohibition  of  swine  flesh  in  all  forms  from  aU 
foreign  sources  would  have  been  effectual." 

In  view  of  the  recent  total  embargo  placed  by  some  of  the  foreign  governments 
upon  the  imports  of  our  hog  products  into  their  countries,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
existence  in  them  of  irichinCBf  I  would  suggest  that  an  inquiry  be  established  wmch 
shall  point  out,  first,  the  actual  percentage  of  American  hoffs  that  are  infected  by 
this  parasite :  second,  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  largest  percentage  of 
animals  iao  affected  are  found  to  exist;  third,  the  nature  of  the  fcm,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  that  these  pigs  receive ;  fourth,  whether  animals  that  are  kept  around 
the  home  buildings  are  more  subject  than  are  those  kept  in  the  field  to  the  invasion  of 
this  entozoon,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  question  which  may  aid  in  devising 
each  means  as  shall  decrease  to  a  minimum  their  existence  in  American  pork  products. 

coNDrnotr  of  AmicALs  AimrmfG  m  orbat  BRrrAiK. 

The  losBes  occasioned  bv  death  and  injury  to  cattle  while  being  shipped  abroad  hare 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  they  are  now  landed  at  the  various  ports  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  mtfoh  better  condition  than- formerly.  Indeed,  notwitiistendinff  the  much  greater 
distance  they  are  necessarily  carried,  they  arrive^^with  fewer  bruises  and  in  better 
condition  generally  than  do  those  m>m  some  of  the  neighboring  European  porta. 
This  crMfying  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  good  care  and  improved  methods  of 
ventilation,  &c,  adopted  by  the  owners  of  steamships.  Experience  in  the  trade,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  insurance  companies,  have  compelled  many  improvements  for 
the  comfort  and  safe  transport  of  these  animals.  More  light  and  space  are  given 
them,  And  by  means  of  various  ventilating  devices  an  abundance  of  fr*esh  air  is  frir- 
nished  throughout  t^e  entire  voyage.  In  most  of  the  vessels  a  method  of  drainage 
into  tiie  bilffe  has  been  arranged,  which  may  be  pumped  out  as  often  as  desirable. 
While  much  lias  been  done  in  tnis  direction  by  the  steamship  owners  alone,  the  man- 
agers of  the  insurance  companies  interested  have  not  been  idle,  but  so  great  has  been 
£e  care  exercised  by  them  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  transportation  and  the  prov- 
ident provisions  made  for  them  during  the  voyage  that  the  losses,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  5  per  cent,  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1880,  have  been  i^uced  to 
about  2i  per  cent,  during  the  same  months  of  this  vear.  Notwithstanding  this  great 
improvement,  the  weather  during  some  parts  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  most 
ievere  ever  known  to  the  trade. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN,  F.  R.  C.  V.  8. 

Washikoton,  D,  C,  Novemher  15,  1881. 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEUEO-PNEUMONIA  IN  NEW  YORK. 


RspoBT  OF  Dr.  Hopkins. 


Owing  to  ciTCTimstances  oyer  which  the  department  had  no  control,  the  investiga- 
tiou  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  broaght  to  a  close  on  or  abont  the  20th  of  May  last. 
The  examinations  made  in  that  State  by  James  D.  Hopkins,  D.  V.  S..  from  April  8  to 
May  17,  will  be  found  recorded  below.  From  information  received  irom  the  highest 
authority  in  sach  matters  in  this  State,  it  would  seem  that  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  prevails  to  about  the  same  extent  that  it  did  prior  to  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
State  Authorities  to  stamp  it  out.  Dr.  James  Law,  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  under  date  of  October  10,  last,  says : 

"  Patnam  County,  which  was  purged  from  the  plague  in  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
has  been  infected  (one  herd  at  least)  for  the  whole  past  summer;  Westchester  Coantv 
contains  at  least  two  centers  of  infection,  and  Richmond  (Staten  Island)  two,  though 
both  these  counties  had  been  pureed  of  the  infection;  New  York  City,  which  was  all 
but  rid  of  the  plague,  harboring  it  only  in  places  known  and  circumscribed,  is  asain 
suffering ;  and  finally,  the  east  end  of  Queen's  County,  which  had  been  long  sfoar, 
has  been  extensively  in^acted.'' 

[For  detailed  r^ort  of  examinatlolis  made  by  Dr.  Hopklas  see  next  page.] 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEUROPNEUMONIA  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


RSPORIB  OF  DB8.  MiLLEB  AND  COBIJBS. 


Hon.  Geobgb  B.  Loriko, 

Commisikmer  of  AgrieuUure: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  yonr  reqaest  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  forward  yon  a 
brief  eammary  report  of  the  work  done  npon  the  veterinary  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  since  the  date  of  my  appointment,  May  12  last,  until  the  present 
time. 

My  first  official  act,  after  receipt  of  proper  authority,  was  to  establish  a  border  c^uar- 
antine  between  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  and  other  points  on  this  side  of  the  nver, 
in  (Mrder  that  cattle  passing  over  the  ferries  should  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection. 

To  fifioilitate  the  transportation  and  examination  of  the  same,  cattle  pounds  were 
erected  at  each  ferry  yazu  into  which  all  stock  were  ordered  to  be  driven  and  detained 
until  aach  time  as  they  could  be  seen  and  inspected. 

Owing  to  the  distance  of  some  of  the  ferries  from  a  central  locality,  much  delay 
must  sometimes  be  necessarily  imposed,  and  I  very  soon  found  it  absolutely  impera- 
tive to  employ  a  proper  peison  to  watch  and  assist  at  the  yards  in  order  to  prevent 
some  of  the  drivers  nom  removing  their  stock  prior  to  examination.  The  person  so 
employed  was  invested  with  authority  to  arrest  any  person  or  persons  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  quarantine  and  inspection.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  no 
arrests  have  thus  far  been  required,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  accommodate  all  parties 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  so  have  very  ire- 
quently  had  to  employ  the  assistance  of  br.  Zuill,  D.  Y.  S.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  visit  a 
number  of  the  ferry  yards  while  I  was  engaged  at  others.y^ 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  quarantine  order,  7,164  cattle  have  been  examined* 
Mauy  of  them  have  been  esck  with  the  ordinary  diseases  of  cattle,  and  <}uite  a  number 
have  been  found  to  be  infected  with  diseases  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character. 
But  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  but  very  few  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
(the  disease  for  which  I  was  instructed  to  examine)  have  been  found  in  comparison  to 
tbei number  of  cattle  examined.  All  of  them,  however,  have  been  carefi^ly  reported 
to  the  department,  and  the  source  of  the  disease  traced  whenever  it  was  possible  to 

do  BO. 

The  first  case  was  discovered  Jzme  29, 1681,  and  the  animal  traced  back  to  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  where  she  was  reported  as  one  of  a  lot  that  came  firom  Baltimore,  Md. 
Another  case,  on  July  6,  in  a  lot  of  four  calves  from  Marple,  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvaniik  all  of  which  were  slaughtered  at  the  abattoir,  and  two  of  which  showed 
lung  lesions.  The  next  case,  on  July  12,  that  of  a  cow  and  calf  in  a  lot  of  eighteen 
from  West  Philadelphia  stock  yards.  The  cow  was  ordered  to  be  killed  by  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  a  pogt-mortem  examination  revealed  the  disease  well  marked!^ 
both  lungs;  lesions  were  also  plainly  seen  in  the  lungs  of  the  calf.  On  July  2S2a 
calf  brought  from  Guineatown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  detected  by  Dr. 
Zuill,  ancTthe  case  referred  to  me,  which  I  immediately  condemned  to  be  slaughtered, 
when  a  po^Umortem  examination  ftdly  confirmed  our  diagnosis. 

On  the  14th  of  September  two  cases  were  ordered  into  close  quarantine  as.  very  sus- 

g'cioua.  A  proper  history  was  afterward  obtained,  stating  that  they  originally  came 
[)m  West  Yireinia  to  Baltimore,  where  th^  were  resold  and  shipped  froTa  Baltimore 
stock  yards  to  West  Philadelphia.  Being  fat,  they  were  orderea  to  the  abattoir  for 
slaughter,  and  a  jpost  mortem  examination  showed  the  suspicions  to  be  well  founded. 

On  the  22d  of  September  two  cows  were  discovered  in  a  herd  that  came  from  Glen- 
dale,  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  29th  two  others,  in  a  lot  that  came 
from  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  aU  of  wliich  had  been  herded  together  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Fair,  in  charge  of  A.  S.  Shimer,  and  which  were  affected  with  lung  trouble.  A  sub- 
sequent investigation  made  by  Dr.  Gadsden,  of  Philadelphia,  would  seenyto  indicate 
th&t  the  animals  had  no  contagious  disease.  He  did  not,  however,  see  the  cattle  at 
the.  time  of  his  visitation,  but  did  see  others  of  the  same  herd.  Almost  dally  cat- 
tle afiected  with  Pkth%»i9  PulmonaUs  VerminaHs  (hoose  or  husk)  are  seen  at  the  ferry 
yards,  and  in  view  of  the  fEUSt  that  this  affection  has  been  alarmingly  fatal  in  youuff 
animals  in  this  State  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  legal 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  spread.  Other  diseases  of  animals,  such  as 
swine  plague,  glanders  m  horses,  chicken  cholera,  foot-rot  in  sheep,  eto.,  are  existing 
throu^nout  tne  whole  State,  ana  call  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  government. 

During  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  my  appointment,  especially  during 
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the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  month  of  August,  I  made  weekly  visits  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  as  instructed,  and  found  many  cases  of  infected  farms  and  several  acute  and 
chronic  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  That  part  of  the  State  immediately  bordering  upon 
Pennsylvania  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  certainly  an  infected  locality,  and 
the  section  surrounding  Wilmington  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The 
law  in  that  State  is  inoperative,  and  no  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease. 

From  my  investigations  thus  far,  I  must  conclude  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
of  cattle  exists  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland; 
that  other  diseases  of  animals,  especially  swine  plague,  glanders,  and  chicken  cholera, 
are  to  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  country.  From  my  personal  experience,  of  the 
last  two  years  particularly,  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  exterminate  these  diseases 
is  to  stop  the  interstate  traffic  in  animals  from  infected  States,  to  thoroughly  examine 
all  cattle  crossing  from  one  State  to  another,  whether  ftom  infected  States  or  not,  and 
to  destroy  all  diseased  and  exposed  animals  at  sight. 

Since  the  system  of  inspection  was  adopted  at  this  point  a  veiv  decided  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  animals  crossing  these  ferries.  Instead 
of  poor,  delicate  looking,  hali-starved  animals,  or  sick  or  almost  disabled,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case,  none  now  appear  for  inspection  but  the  very  best,  and  it  certainly  has 
proven  a  source  of  great  benetit  to  this  section  particularly.  No  suspicious  or  unhealthy 
cattle  are  allowed  to  pass  when  they  do  appear.  As  a  result,  deaJers  and  drovers  do 
not  attempt  to  pass  inferior  animals  over  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  stranger  will  come  with  a  lot  driven  directly  nx>m  the  country,  or  some 
parties  will  go  to  the  stock  yards  and  purchase  a  poor  olass  of  animals  simply  becausa 
thev  can  buy  them  cheap,  and  I  invariably  subject  them  to  a  thorough  examination 
and  Inspection. 

The  work  has  been  vigorously  and  thoroughly  accomplished,  and  great  good  has 
been  derived  therefrom. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  B.  E.  MILLER,  D.  F.  & 

Camdicn,  N.  J.,  Oakibw  31, 1881. 


Hon.  Gborqb  B.  Loring, 

Cwimiss^oner  ofAgricuUure: 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  by  me  sino^ 
acting  as  agent  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  investigating,  inspecting,  li^oat- 
ing,  and  reporting  the  existence  of  cont^oua  pleuro-pneumonia  among  cattle  in  tliis 
State.  On  March  21, 1881, 1  received  my  appomtment  and  letter  of  instructions,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  visit  localities  that  were  known  to  have  been  infected  by  the 
malady  in  the  past.  My  previous  connection  with  an  organization  that  existed  in  this 
State  a  year  prior  to  this  time,  made  me  somewhat  fanmiar  with  such  places.  I  also 
prc^pared  and  had  printed  two  thousand  circulars  which  I  caused  to  be  circulated 
among  stock  raisers  i^  different  parts  of  the  State,  requesting  those  having  the  malady, 
or  reasons  to  believe  they  had  it  in  their  herds,  to  report  the  same  to  me  at  my  offlco 
without  unnecessary  delay,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  a  number  responded  to  it.  Upon 
investigation,  however,  a  majority  of  cases  proved  to  be  some  other  form  of  disease  re- 
sembling contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  it«  symptoms.  I,  however,  found,  as  a  rule, 
the  fanners  were  difficult  to  approach,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  tried  to  cover  up  the 
existence  of  the  disease  as  much  as  possible.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  arm- 
ing those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  inspections,  with  authority  to  enter  any  premises 
where  they  suspec^lhe  malady  to  exist.  Being  at  liberty  to  exercise  my  own  judg- 
ment in  adoptmg  the  best  means  to  find  where  the  disease  existed,  I  consulted  the 
State  board  of  health  through  its  secretary,  and  made  a  proposition  to  go  personally 
to  all  reported  infected  places,  make  the  necessary  inspections,  and  fumisn  a  dupli- 
cate report  to  them  free  of  expense,  if  they  would  acquaint  me  with  cases  reported  to 
them. 

The  movement  of  cattle  out  of  the  State  is  limited  to  high-bred  stock,  and  from  farms 
that  are  so  well  managed  that  contagious  diseases  cannot  get  a  foothold.  There  are, 
however,  a  large  number  of  young  calves  moved  from  New  York  for  slaughter,  through 
the  abattoir  building,  at  Jersey  City,  to  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  as  there  are  no 
restrictions  imposed  thoy  may  be  a  means  of  conveyingpleuro-pneumonia  to  other  lo- 
calities. The  most  of  the  calves  raised  in  the  State  are  tattenea  and  disposed  of  to  the 
butchers. 

The  annexed  tabulated  report  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  showingthe  actual  extent 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  State  at  the  present  time.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  gained  to  show  that  it  has  an  actual  existence,  but  nyt  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  did  at  the  time  of  the  going  into  effect  of  the  ttrst  act,  approved  March  13, 1879. 
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Number  and  condition  of  herds  examined. 
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Counties. 

Heids. 

If  umber. 

Sick. 

Atlantic 

S 
9 

40 
76 

Camdtm. - - 

OllTnW'^'n«1--TT -TT-T-TT T ^ T   .................. 

*• 

Benren 

3 
10 
3 
10 
2 
15 
6 
» 
6 
3 
2 
8 
9 

e 

4 

29 

139 

54 

120 

76 

132 

78 

131 

85 

33 

93 

36 

141 

182 

60 

5 

Essex - 

15 

Gloaoester. • ••... 

TTndson  ., x.... ^.,. ...... ^...r. 

12 

Hnnterdon.... ............................................ ............. 

Middlesex 

Hercer 

8 
6 

1ffQiiinnnth.,*r..,....,..T..r. ....„,  ,-,-,„,..,,    ,.-,.-..,...„.„,,. 

HoTxis 

2 

pMuio ^ , : 

2 

Sussex  ......••••••....■..•.■........■....>•••>■.....•............•■■... 

Somnrmt - -.-. 

1 

Ooesn 

Union 

2 

^V^snm......  •«••.••.■••■..•.•................ ........  ................. 

GttMlUy 

■ 

XwtU.  ■■...••■  •••■••■••«.•  ■•■•••■.•••■.•••  .9*.  ••••.•..*«••■•  ■•.««■ 

tff 

1,449 

GS 

Bespeotftilly  snbmitted. 
NxWABX,  K.  J.«  Ooiober  11, 1881. 


JAMES  C.  CORLIES,  D.  V.  S. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEUBO-FNEUMONIA  m  PENNBTLVANLL 


BBPOBT  of  BB.  OADfiDKH. 


Hon.  OsOBffll  B.  liOBQIG, 

Cmami»ei»n0r  qf  AfriotUhurei 

Sib:  In  aeoordanoe  with  tiutraotions  fit>v  your  department,  I  herewith  Bahmit  a 
ttateonent^of  the  extent  to  which  <<  contagions  plenro-pnenmonia"  hae  prevailed  re- 
cently in  this  State,  and  tli^  efforts  made  by  the  State  authorities  for  it«  extirpation. 

The  disease  has  existed  in  the  State  of  Fennsylyania,  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  for 
a  nnmber  of  years;  and  although  the  legislature,  by  act  of  April  12,  1866,  endeaTored 
to  prereni  its  extension  and  prescribed  penalties  for  those  disposing  of  or  removing 
infected  animals,  no  systematic  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  looking  to  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected  animals,  until  the  spring  of 
1879.  when,  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  poits  of  Great  "Britain  had  been  closed  to 
cattle  shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  it  being  learned  that  in  several  counties  of 
the  Staite  tne  disease  at  that  time  existed,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  stamping  out  of  the  contagion.  This  measure  met  with  most  vigoroua 
opposition,  caused,  mamly,  by  the  declaration  of  certain  veterinaxy  surgeons,  th^t  the 
dueaae  was  not  contagious.  By  the  earnest  efforts,  however,  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge, 
secretary  of  the  State  boaid  of  agriculture,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  testimony  of 
dairymen  and  farmers  who  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  of  veto* 
rinary  surgeons  who  had  had  actual  experience  with  it  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  and  consequently  were  well  aware  of  ite  contagions  character,  the  act  of 
May  1, 1879,  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor. 

Immediately  after  its  approval  the  governor  appointed  a  commission  to  **  examine 
and  determine  whether  iniectlous  or  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  among  cat- 
tle in  any  county  or  counties  of  this  common wealtih,  and  report  the  same  without  un- 
necessary delay. ''  After  hearing  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  practical  dairymen 
and  veterinary  surgeons,  the  commission  decided  unauimouslv  and  reported  to  the 
governor  thatHhe  diseaeto  did  exist  in  at  least  two  counties  in  the  State. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  report,  the  governor  appointed  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge  his  special 
agent  and  asssitant,  to  carry  out^  the  provisions  of  the  acte  of  18t)6  and  1879,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  issued  to  him  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions for  his  govemmei^. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  this  gentleman  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  appointment|  and  the  great  reenlto  he  has  Morair 
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plislied  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  He  immediately  appointed,  in  the  seyeral 
conntiee  of  the  State,  450  persons  as  official  reporters,  with  ins^otions  to  commnni- 
cate  to  him  at  once  the  existence  of  any  infected  animals,  or  those  supposed  to  be 
infeclied ;  and  npon  receipt  of  snoh  infoimation  a  yeterinary  sorgeon  was  at  once  sent 
to  examine  the  animals,  and  if  the  disease  waa  fonnd  to  be  that  of  contagions  plenio- 
pneumonia,  the  entire  farm  was  placed  in  quarantine^  the  animals  appraised,  those 
diseased  killed  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  ana  the  others  kept  under  surveillance  nntil 
three  months  after  the  last  trace  of  disease  was  discovered,  when  the  quarantine  was 
removed. 

From  May  1, 1879,  to  the  present  time,  64  herds,  numbering  1,252  animals,  have  been 
placed  in  quarantine,  334  animals  have  been  killed,  of  which  257  were  paid  for  by  the 
State,  the  entire  cost  to  the  State  being  only  $10,750,  of  which  $4,325  was  paid  for  ani- 
mals destroyed. 

The  disease  has  been  confined  to  nine  counties  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  State,  the  herds  quarantined  being  distributed  among  the  counties  as  follows : 

Adams • 1 

York 2 


Montgomery 17 

Bucks 3 

Lehigh 1 


Total 64 


2 

Chester 15 

Delaware 17 

Philadelphia 6 

In  many  of  theft  herds  the  cause  of  infection  has  been  traced  directly  to  diseased 
anhnals  brought  from  Maryland  and  placed  among  healthy  cattle,  numbers  of  which 
were  infected  oy  them.  In  other  instances  the  disease  was  communi  cated  from  chronic 
oases  that  had  apparently  recovered ;  in  others,  by  the  contact  of  persons  who  had 
been  attending  diseased  animals  and  afterwards  went  among  healthy  ones  without 
first  disinfecting  their  clothing.  In  still  other  instances  it  was  communicated  from 
one  farm  to  another  by  means  of  streams  of  running  water,  or  by  healthy  animals 
being  allowed  to  graze  in  fields  adjoining  those  in  which  diseased  ones  were  pastured. 

At  the  present  time  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Montgomery, 
and  Phils^elphia ;  in  l^e  former  of  which  three  herds  numbering  36  animals,  in  Mont- 
gomery one  herd  numbering  19  animals,  and  in  the  latter  one  herd  numbering  41  ani- 
mals, are  now  in  quarantine. 

The  disease  at  present  in  Delaware  County  was  introduced  to  one  herd  by  cattle 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  communicated  fix)m  this  herd  to  two  adjoining  farms.  The 
existence  of  the  disease  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bridge,  the  State  Inspector,  by  the 
meat  of  diseased  ftpimalu  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Philadelphia  markets. 

There  is  no  question  that  tne  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  entirely  firee  from 
-  infection  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  precautions  are  taken  bv  the  Maryland 
authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion;  diseased  animals  nom  that  State 
are  constantly  Drought  into  this  and  thus  infect  healthy  herds. 

Since  my  appointment  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  have  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  State  authorities  and  thev  have  always  co-operated  with  me 
in  all  measures  for  the  discovery  of  the  disease  and  have  labored  faithfolly  to  prevent 
itsspread. 

The  calves  in  all  infected  districts  are  slaughtered  by  direction  of  the  State  inspec- 
tor, and  are  not  allowed  to  be  removed  into  other  portions,  or  out  of  the  State,  for  fear 
of.  spreading  the  infection. 

By  offlcifll  statistics  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  in  Pennsylvania,  last  year,  was : 

Cows 861,790       $18,625,000 

Oxonand other  cattle 674,000         14,962,000 

1,525,790         33,587,000 

When  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  cattle  is  considered,  the  sum  expended  by 
the  State  for  stamping  out  the  disease  seems  very  insignificant ;  yet  the  State  officers 
were  very  much  crippled  in  their  operations  by  a  decision  of  the  auditor-general,  made 
in  June,  1881,  that  the  payment  for  cattle  destroyed  was  not  a  necessary  expense  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  refiising  to  allow  any  claims  for  such  payment ;  and  it 
was  not  until  October  15, 1^1,  that  he  was  induced  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  allow 
such  claims,  and  only  then  provided  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  year  should 
not  exceed  $5,000. 

In  the  mean  time  some  diseased  animals  had  been  introduced  from  Baltimore,  and 
we  have  learned  of  instances  where  the  owners  of  them  concealed  the  fact,  knowing 
that  the  State  had  ceased  payment. 

In  conclusion,  from  personal  observation  and  the  reports  received  firom  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  its  suppression,  I  am  convinced  that  the  disease  can  never  be  effect* 
ually  eradicated  without— 

Fust  A  more  efficient  quArantiiie ; 
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Secondly.  The  killing  of  all  ohionic  oases,  no  matter  how  apparmtly  healthy  the 
animals  may  be ;  and, 

Thirdly.  The  adoption  of  stringent  regnlations  for  the  proper  inspection  of  all  ani- 
mals removed  from  one  State  to  another,  the  inspector  to  have  fall  power  to  canse  the 
instant  destmotion  of  all  diseased  animals. 

The  present  system  of  quarantine  seems  to  be  almost  a  fiiroe.  The  animals  are  al- 
lowed to  roam  at  wiU  over  a  whole  farm,  and  are  placed  in' fields  bordering  on  public 
mads,  and  divided  from  neighboring  farms  only  by  an  open  fence.  In  this  way  the 
disease  has  been  commnnioated  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  onl^  effective  way 
wonlSl  be  to  confine  aU  animals  that  have  been  subjected  to  infection  in  an  indosure 
remote  from  other  cattle,  separating  the  sick  animals  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  al- 
lowing no  one  who  has  had  access  to  the  diseased  animals  to  approach  the  healthy 
without  first  thoroughly  disinfecting  their  clothing. 

Chronic  cases,  although  the  anim^  may  be  apparently  healthy,  are  but  moving 
centen  of  contagion,  for  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  lungs  once  affected  never 
resume  their  normal  state,  and  we  have  several  instances  where  these  chronic  cases 
have  affected  herds,  and  the  animal  communicating  the  disease  has  outlived  those  in- 
fected by  it. 

From  the  experience  of  this  State,  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  transmission  of 
the  disease  from  one  State  to  another  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  until  a  law  look- 
ing to  this  end  is  enacted,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rid  the  country  of  the  disease,  for, 
one  State  refusing  action,  may  endanger  all  those  lying  contisuons  to  it,  even  though 
they  may  be  usinff  eyery  endeavor  to  rid  themselves  m  the  pSigue. 

Kespeotfhlly  submitted. 

JOHN  W.  OAPSPEN,  M.  B.  0.  y.  |9, 

PHII.AOSLPHIA,  Ocklb^r  31, 1881, 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  MARYLAND,  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA,  AND  VIRGINIA. 


Refokt  of  Db.  Rom. 


Hon.  Gkoros  B.  Loring, 

O^mmusioner  of  Affrkultwre: 
Sir  :  By  request  I  forward  yon  a  report  of  my  inTeatigations  tlvronghont  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  as  inspector  of  oontaffions  plenro-pnemooDia 
in  cattle.  It  will  be  necessary  to  subdivide  my  reiH>rt,  in  order  to  impress  npon  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  read  it  the  fact  of  the  existenoe  of  such  a  tenible  malady : 
also  to  what  extent  it  has  been  transmitted,  and  the  amount  of  Timlenoe  oontiiAea 
in  each  infected  stable  and  district.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  you  a  report  of  the 
past  as  well  as  of  the  present,  andforthispnrposelhavekept  a  complete  record  of  those 
who  have  lost  stock  dnring  tiie  existence  of  this  disease.  1  am  satisfied,  however,  that 
I  have  missed  many  stables  where  the  disease  previously  existed,  whicn  £aot  I  attrib- 
ute to  the  fear  of  owners  of  neat  cattle  who  have  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  the  dis- 
ease among  their  stock.  One  point  to  be  remembered  is  the  non-existence  of  this 
disease  on  some  farms  where  it  was  reported  by  the  owners  to  have  previously  pre- 
vuled.  It  is  true  that  some  people  have  confounded  this  disease  with  the  soothem 
cattle  fever,  which  may  be  very  readily  distin^ishedby  the  general  observer  during 
the  existence  of  either  of  these  diseases ;  but  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  a  certain  dis- 
ease of  the  past,  with  an  imperfect  history  to  guide  us,  we  are  compelled  to  reserve 
our  decision.  This  I  found  to  be  the  case  about  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Maryland.  The  majority  of  intelligent  i>eople  who  read  the  symptoms,  course,  and 
temunation  of  contasious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  generally  quote  the  remarks 

Siven  by  our  standard  authors  of  the  very  malignant  form  of  the  disease.  It  appears 
eeply  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  all  cases  must  show  these  severe  symptoms. 
It  would  be  well  if  such,  was  the  case ;  more  of  them  would  die.  This  would  lessen 
the  spread  of  so  contagious  and  infections  a  malady.  But  all  cases  do  not  die  (unfor- 
tunately) ;  convalescents  transmit  the  disease  to  other  animals,  espeoially  if  removed 
firom  the  Infected  stable  to  a  healthy  herd  of  cattle  in  some  other  locality.  Again,  some 
animals  do  not  show  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  although  others  about  them  may 
die.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  cattle-O'Vf  ners  the  necessity  of  watching  these 
oases  with  care ;  oftentimes  they  are  the  means  of  transmitting  the  very  worst  rorm  of 
the  disease  to  other  animals.  They  are  often  affected  but  sliffhtiy,  resolution  having 
taken  place  before  any  external  symptoms  are  observable.  Altnongn  these  remarks  are 
well  understood  by  yourself,  still  I  think  them  very  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  cattle- 
owners,  especially  in  Maryland. 

UNFECrjei)  LOGALmBB  IK  BALTIMORB  CITT  AND  COUKTT. 

I  commenced  mv  investigations  as  inspector  of  cattle  in  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  28, 1881.  In  beginning  my  report  of  this  city 
and  county,  and  before  alluding  to  the  ravages  of  the  malady  in  the  past,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mention  the  stables  in  which  the  disease  existed  at  the  time  of  my  iuves- 
tigations.  April  7,  1881, 1  found  an  infected  stable  four  miles  north  of  Baltimore  oity, 
bdonging  to  Judge  D.  M.  Perine.  He  owned  at  this  f^e  some  valuable  stock.  I 
found  several  of  them  sick  with  contagious  nleuro-pneumonia.  No  hlstoi;^  relating  to 
its  origin  among  his  cattle  could  be  obtained  until  the  hired  man  spoke  of  a  bull  wmch 
belon^d  to  a  neighbor  named  J.  B.  Manning.  This  bull  was  allowed  to  enter  the  barn- 
yard of  Judee  Perine  at  all  times.  Being  suspicious  of  this  animal,  I  made  inquiry 
regarding  his  whereabouts  during  the  ^ast  six  months.  I  found,  by  further  inquiry 
and  carenil  examination  of  other  nerds  m  this  locality,  that  he  had  infected  anunau 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Ward.  The  former  had  six  cows, 
one  of  which  I  examined  and  found  the  left  lung  consolidated  in  its  middle  and  upper 
portions ;  hydrothorax  was  present ;  temperature  104f  ^  F. ;  died  April  10.  Precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  spread  if  possible.  Mr.  Ward,  who  owned  four  oowa,  was 
less  Ibrttmate.  He  wintered  the  animals  belonging  to  Manning.  I  found  one  of  this 
herd  sick  with  the  disease.  Temperature  104°  F.:  slight  dulli^  on  percussion  over 
the  right  lung,  with  the  characteristic  cough.  Thi«  cow  died  one  month  lat^,  but 
previous  to  her  death  another  one  of  the  four  was  attacked.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
power  to  destroy  these  infected  animals.  I  was  compelled  to  allow  them  to  roam  about 
the  fimns,  to  further  disseminate  the  disease.  Manning's  place  has  been  infecten  for 
the  last  ten  years.  H<&  has  lost  cows  at  different  periods,  sometimes  one,  at  oth^ 
times  two  or  three  «nimalS|  and  has  thus  kept  up  a  constant  supply  oif  vims  suffloieiit 
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to  isifect  animals  entering  his  stables  at  any  season  of  the  year,  or  that  might  come  in 
contact  with  his  recovered  cases. 

Abont  the  middle  of  April  last  I  visited  a  section  of  Baltimore  connty  called  Long 
Green  and  Delaney  Valley,  distance  seventeen  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore  city.  Most 
of  these  farmers  have  valuable  stock  in  the  line  of  milch-cows,  Thos.  Pierce  claims 
to  have  had  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  his  section  of  Baltimore  county  this 
spring.  His  farm  consists  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  has  been  used  of  late 
as  a  poBturo  field.  Cattle  come  here  from  all  parts  of  this  county  to  graze.  He  could 
not  tell  me  how  his  cattle  contracted  the  disease.  I  found  a  herd  consisting  of  90  cows 
and  2  bulls.  Four  of  the  cows  were  sick  with  the  disease,  and  5  others  had  died  pre- 
vious to  my  visit.  His  neighbor,  who  owns  the  adjoining  farm,  lost  9  cows  with  the 
same  malady,  while  others  were  suffering  with  it  during  my  visit  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  history  given  me  by  the  hired  man  on  the  latter  place,  which  is  owned  by 
General  Trimble,  but  the  General  admitted  that  one  of  his  animals  jumped  the  fence 
into  the  pasture  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Pierce.  Three  weeks  after  he  noticed  this  out- 
break among  his  cows.  I  went  from  this  place  to  Lons  Green,  which  is  2  miles  east 
of  Delaney  Yallev,  to  examine  a  herd  of  cattle,  consisting  of  10  cows  and  1  bull,  be-* 
longing  to  John  A.  Con klin.  Mr.  Conklin  aUo wed  2  of  his  cows  to  winter  on  the  Pierce 
farm.  Hearing  of  this  outbreak,  he  had  his  cows  returned  to  his  own  farm,  but,  shorti y 
after,  the  disease  appeared  in  h  is  herd.  Five  animals  were  attacked  at  different  periods, 
and,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  2  died.  No  disinfectants  were  used,  and 
g^at  neghgence  was  manifested,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  on  a  second  visit 
toward  the  close  of  April  that  other  animals  were  affected.  In  the  bam  one  case  was 
found.  Calling  again,  about  the  same  time,  at  Mr.  Conklin's  place.  I  found  no  change 
in  his  animals,  except  that,  in  the  interim,  he  seems  to  have  used  oisinfectants  freely. 
Two  sick  animals  were  allowed  to  roam  at  wiU  over  his  entire  farm. 

On  May  4th  and  5th  I  visited  a  place  called  Glencoe  (Northern  Central  Railroad), 
situated  on  the  Baltimore  and  Yorktown  turnpike.  Herelfoundfourgentlemen,  owning 
adyoining  farms,  who  had  experienced  heavy  losses  in  cattle.  Dicldnson  Gorsuch,  who 
lives  one  mile  west  of  Glencoe,  had  the  first  outbreak  of  contagious  plenio-pneumonia 
in  this  neighborhood.  Many  head  of  cattle  have  died  with  tne  disease  on  his  place 
since  1876.  It  was  transmitted  from  this  farm  to  that  of  T.  T.  Gorsuch,  a  relative, 
who  lives  one-half  mile  east.  On  the  same  turnpike,  opposite  the  former  place,  lives 
another  relative,  Joshua  Gorsuch,  whose  cattle  also  contracted  the  contagion.  The 
latter  sold  a  cow  affected  with  the  disease  to  a  man  named  Jessup,  who  lives  in  this 
locality,  which  soon  infected  his  stock,  ultimately  causine  a  heavy  loss.  I  recite  this 
history  sixnply  in  order  to  explain  the  transmLssion  of  uie  disease  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  found  two  chronic  cases  on  the  farm  of  T.  T.  €k)rBuch.  Adjoining  lives 
another  relative  named  Alfred  Ma^  on  whose  place  I  found  3  cows,  out  of  5,  sick  with 
the  disease.  A  cow  had  died  previous  to  my  visit.  I  advised  the  owner  not  to  permit 
his  cows  to  go  to  other  pastures.  He  paid  no  attention  to  my  advice,  but  allowed  the 
sick  animals  to  leave  his  place  to  graze  on  his  father's  farm,  distant  li  milee  north. 
I  followed  the  animals  to  his  father's  ( Jno.  P.  Mir^s),  where  I  found  the  disease  pre- 
vailing among  his  cattle.  He  has  lost  12  head  of  fine  Ayrshires  and  Aldemey  obws 
during  the  past  six  weeks.  I  saw  4  others  suffering  with  the  disease.  The  first  animal 
to  infect  this  locality  was  brought  from  Baltimore  city. 

On  March  30  I  visited  a  dairy  stable  near  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  beloncinff  to 
Jno.  McCormack.  I  found  a  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  this  neia  of 
seven  cows ;  recovered,  but  right  lung  affected.  On  May  16  another  cow  in  this  stable 
showed  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

On  April  1  the  stable  of  Herman  Breakman,  Highlandtown,  contained  5  cows,  one 
of  whicn  was  suffering  wit^  the  disease. 

V  About  the  same  time  I  visited  the  stables  of  Mr.  Don^las,  Upper  Canton,  li  miles  east 
of  Baltimore.  This  stable  contained  62  cows,  all  of  which  had  oeen  inoculated  witii  the 
virus  of  contagious  pleuro-pnenmoni  a.  I  have  made  repeated  visits  to  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  enects  of  inoculation.  But  owing  to  the  continual  exchange 
of  cattle,  I  have  gained  but  little  information.  I  could  detect  no  cases,  although  the 
disease  existed  here  last  summer. 

Chi  April  12 1  visited  the  dairv  farm  belongmg  to  Chas.  P.  Harrison,  of  Pikesville. 
This  and  the  Douglas  farm  are  the  only  forms  on  which  inoculation  has  been  practiced 
in  the  State^^  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Harrison  says  he  has  been  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease since  18?^,  and  claims  inoculation  as  a  great  preventive  measure. 

On  April  2 1  visited  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Jeokel,  one  mile  east  of  Baltimore.  This  herd 
consist^  of  50  cows.  In  his  stable  I  found  5  recovered  cases.  This  gentleman  lost  a 
great  many  cattle  last  summer  by  the  disease;  but  could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  how 
many.  / 

On  April  5  I  visited  South  Baltimore.  I  found  this  section  of  the  city  also  infected. 
Wm.  Hamburger  (dairyman),  Hanover  street,  had  18  cows,  amon  g  whi  ch  was  one  ohron  io 
case  of  contagious  pleuro-rmeumonia.  This  place  has  oeen  infected  for  at  least  six 
yeanu    There  are  other  dairies  in  close  proximity  to  this  one.    If  one  of  them  remains 
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free  of  the  diaeaae  for  a  short  period  the  others  will  have  one  or  more  o&see  to  contend 
with.  I  have  made  many  visite  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  1  have  invariably  de- 
tected at  least  one  case  of  the  acnte  type  of  the  diseafie.  Ket'^ntly  I  explained  to  Dr. 
Lyman  the  condition  of  this  locality,  and  on  visiting  it  poiiited  out  to  him  two  acnte 
and  one  chronic  case  of  the  disease.  I  found  also  one  n^^ad  animal  on  the  commons 
near  these  stables.  We  had  the  dewl  cow  ronioved  to  the  bono-yard,  and  the  post-mor- 
tem examination  revealed  all  the  charateristio  lesions  of  the  disease.  I  may  safely 
say  that  the  diseased  lung  weighed  at  least  35  ponnds.  The  diseased  animals  on  the 
commons  were  allowed  to  commingle  with  the  liealthy  ones.  This  man  has  lost,  by 
contagions  plenro-pneumouia  at  least  35  head  of  cows  within  the  nast  six  years.  In 
all  snch  infect<ed  localities  I  find  the  people  attribute  all  this  tronhle  to  dealers  in  cat- 
tle. A  majority  of  fresh  cows  purchased  of  these  dealers  are  healthy  at  the  time  they 
enter  these  infected  stahles,  and  they  develop  the  disease  sooner  or  later  afterwards. 
Edward  Sachs  and  brothers  keep  separate  dairies,  but  occupy  the  same  stable,  which  is 
separated  only  by  a  partition  wall  m  its  center.  They  usually  have  30  or  more  head 
ofoows,  among  which  I  have  occasionally  found  a  diseased  one. 

Cornelius  Fnwtler  (dairyman,  same  locality)  owns  13  cows,  and  tries  to  lueep  that 
number  on  hand.  I  found  3  chronic  cases  of  contagious  plenro-pneumonia  m  this 
stable  on  April  5.  I  have  made  several  visits  here  eacn  month,  but  have  failed  to  de- 
tect' an  acute  case.  Animals  are  not  often  exchanged  in  this  stable,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  number  of  acute  cases.  On  June  10  one  of  his  cows  died  with  the 
malady. 

John  Hillar  (dairyman,  same  locality).  This  stable  contains  13  cows  and  has  been 
infected  for  a  long  time.  i*n  June  8,  after  lingering  some  time  with  the  disease,  one 
cow  died.  On  Juneldl  found  two  others  suffering  with  the  disease.  On  June  23 
one  of  the  sick  animals,  which  I  found  on  the  10th  instant,  was  missing.  The  other  one 
was  still  lingering.  On  July  27  I  found  two  more  of  these  cows  sick  with  contagious 
]pleiiro-pneumonia;  four  others  had  been  removed  from  the  stable  and  new  cows  placed 
in  their  stalls. 

On  April  7  I  visited  a  dairy  belonging  to  David  Stevens,  at  Woodberry.  Here  I 
found  7  recovered  cases,  &om  the  outbreak  which  he  experienced  last  year.  He  lost 
at  least  20  head  of  cows  at  that  time  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  One  cow  died  the 
day  previous  to  this  visit.  The  lungs  were  shown  to  me.  The  right  lung  was  com- 
pletely consolidated  throughout  its  anterior  lobe.  Since  then  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  more  affected  animals  in  this  stable.  Mr.  Stevens  has  decided  to  part  with 
every  cow  which  shows  the  slightest  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Ii^fected  locdliUea  in  Baltimore  City  and  County  prior  to  1881. 


Ifameofownor. 


Localities  of  inCacted  stables  and  premlaeB. 


Ko.  died. 


Year. 


Laurence  Wei]n)>eek. 


Kr.  ^lichaelman . 

Mr.  Klefer 

Mr.Doran 

Mr.DoiQglaa 


K.  Bvooks 

JobD  Sweeny , 

John  Baumiaitner. . 
Patrick  Holland  .... 


MTB.Hartman... 
Geornre  Farley 

Mr.Zom 

UnkClny 

KJimer 


Henry  Fnghs.  —  . 

Ur.  Lenne* 

JdmesM.  Davis.. 


A.&Abe]l 

XRHaimlng.. 


Wmiam  Hamburger 

ge  and  Edward  Saohs . 


Mra.8wei£ert 

Coniettna  Frostier . 

JebnEQUar..; 

G«am  Klein 

Jolmfiagaa 


JelmBfldbr.. 


Higblandtowo,  one-half  mile  east  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

do • —.....«.•.. 

do 

do 

One  and  a  half  mUes  east  of  Baltfanore,  Balti- 
more Coanty. 

Canton,  east  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Connty . . 

Ea^t  of  Baltimore.  Baltimore  Count  v 

Northeast  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Connfy 

Philadelphia  Road,  east  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

do 

Canton,  east  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore  County. . 

do 

do 

Patapsco  Neck,  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Baltimore,  Baltimore  Connty. 

Korth  end  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore  County..., 

do 

Huntington  avenue,  north  end  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

Four  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 

South  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Connty , 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Washington  Bead,  near  Baltimore,  Baltimore 

County. 
do.. 


4 
8 

nplmown. 

Unknown. 

20 

3 

Unknown. 

35 

Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
8 
Heavily. 

8 

6 

Unknown. 

1 

S2 

85 

'*>  , 

4 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

17 

Unknown. 


1880. 

1880. 
1880. 
1880. 
1880. 

1880. 
1880. 

Unknown. 
187L 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 

1880. 

1880. 

1879. 
1879. 
187L 

188QL 

Since  I86L 

8i]ioel876w 

1880. 
Since  1878. 


Shice  1871. 
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InftiMi  XfHHoXiViM  in  BMimwt  City  and  Cauntg,  ^e.— ^^ontinued. 


Kame  of  ownw. 


LooaUtiM  of  infected  stables  and  premises. 


No.  died. 


Year. 


Kr.ItogBii 


Mr.I\»eal. 
Mrs.KBiii: 


Waehington  Boad,  near  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County, 
do 


Tho.  Langhor. 
John  Glenn..., 


.do. 


Ans.^LiL 

Kicnolas  Boaiy ...... 

Boss  Winans 

Hayfleld  Merxjmaa. . 


Mr.  Shipley . 
'.Bidgely. 


Mr.] 


Dr.  Pip 
JoluiB] 


Jacob  Wisner 


Frederick:  Bead,  west  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore 
County. 

Catonsyille«  six  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  Balti- 
more County. 

do 

Sterrett  street,  Baltimore,  Baltimore  County. . 

Baltimore  street;  Baltimore,  Baltimore  County. 

do , 

do 

Towaontoirn,  soTen  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
Baltimore  County. 


Samuel  E.  Parks. ... 
WilliAm  Williams... 


P.MoGreeyer 

William  Anderson . 


Charles  P.  Harrison. 

I>r.B.B.Wood 

John  W.  Waff&er . . . 
SladeAScribner.... 
O.L.Bogers .., 


James  Iryon 

MoDonough  thstttate. . 
McCauley., 


James  Yauehan ...., 

Charles  Baker 

David  StoTens 

DeaiiMatiiews , 

William  P.  Hagan ... 

D.  Gorsuch 

T.  T.  Ghirsuoh........ 

XliMatiiews 


Mr.BnsseB.., 


Two  miles  northeast  of  Towsontown,  Balti- 
more County, 
One  mile  east  of  Towsontown,   Baltimore, 

County. 

do.. 

GoTanstown.  four  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore  County. 

do 

Hillen  Boad,  near  Goranatown,  Baltimore 

County. 
PikesTlDe,  six  miles  northwest  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore  County. 
Hillen    Bead,   near    GoTanaton,   Baltimore, 

County. 
PikesYiUe,  six  mUes  northwest  of  Baltimore, 

Baltimore  County. 
One  and  a  quarter  miles  ttom  Pikesyille  depot, 

Baltimore  County. 
One  mile  from  PikesrHle  depot,  Baltimore 

Conn^. 

do.. 

Hear  Pikesrille  depot,  Baltimore  County 

do 

Mount  Washington,  Baltimore  County 

.do. 


Woodberry,  Baltimore  CoumI 
Dulaney's  valley,  Bsltimore 
Two  miles  east  of  Long  Green,  Baltimore 

County. 
One  mile  west  of  Glenooe,  Baltimore  County, 
do. 


One  mile  west  of  Monkton,  Vortheni  Central 

Bailroad,  Baltimore  County. 
Mount  Winans,  Baltimore  County 


Unknown. 

60 

4 
87 


e 

15 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 

U 
1 

1 
20 


10 
6 

6 
20 

Heayily. 


10 


Unknown. 

e 

Unknown. 

rr  J!> 

Unknown. 
20 
8 
6 


Since  187IL 

1880. 

1871 

I87B. 

1874. 
1880. 
1864. 
1864. 
1866w 
1880. 

1880. 

188a 

1870. 
1876. 

18791 
1880. 

187S. 

188a 

1880. 

187a 
187a 

188a 


188a 
188a 
187a 

187a  t 

187a 

187a 

188a 


•  Kot  willing  to  ten  their  loss, 
rimpoflsible  to  tell,  constantly  changing, 
tlnf^oted  since  187a 


BEMABKS. 


I  cannot  ^ve  yon  accntately  the  aggregate  lorn  snBtained  b^  the  owners  of  dairy 
cows  in  this  city  and  its  snbnrbs,  on  account  of  so  many  having  retired  from  the 
business.  Many  cases  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  are  hi  dden  from  me,  not  only  by 
the  owners  of  such  animals^  but  many  dealers  about  here  make  a  practice  of  exchang- 
ing sucH  animala.  I  have  repeatedly  visited  stables  in  the  eastern  and  southern  part 
of  Baltimore,  fully  expecting  to  find  some  acute  cases.  Occasionally  I  have  succeeded, 
but  not  to  that  extent  which  I  should  have  done.  Some  cases  which  are  mild  in 
character  are  aJlowed  to  remain  in  these  stables,  providing  they  assume  convalescence. 
I  must  confess  that  these  people  are  very  shrewd  in  their  prognosis  of  such  cases.  AU 
those  that  assume  the  colliquative  type  of  the  disease  are  di^osed  of  prior  to  death. 
No  later  than  fast  year  the  malady  existed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  Very  few  of  i^e  dairy  stables  escaped  its  ravages.  I  have  found  it  a 
muversal  fact,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  States,  that  perioSlical  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  are  to  be  looked  for  wherever  its  destructive  elements  have  become  imprisoned. 
In  south  Baltimore  I  have  noticed  isolated  cases  among  the  different  dairy  staoles  ever 
since  March  last.  Tto  much  buyingand  selling  is  done  in  both  of  these  sections  to 
ever  rid  the  stables  of  the  disease.  They  allow  a  oow  to  remain  in  them  long  enough 
to  develop  the  malady  and.thto  she  is  hurried  off  by  the  dealers  to  other  quarters. 
This  praouce  is  the  cause  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  into  the  outlying  counties 
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of  Uavyland  as  well  as  into  the  States  of  Pennsyly&nia  and  New  Jersey.  I  am  oon- 
Tinced  that  many  people  have  exx>6rienced  serious  losses  among  their  stock  from  snoh 
loiiroes  of  infection^  and  yet  they  seem  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  ^  This 
accounts  in  ajneat  measure  for  the  many  infected  farms  throughout  the  interior  of 
Maryland.  We  have  still  another  source  of  transmission,  that  is  from  those  animals 
called  recoyered  cases.  Their  tissues  are  stamped  with  the  virus  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  after  cQuvalescence,  and  where  such  animals  are  allowed  to  exist  the 
Yirulency  of  the  disease  is  only  reserved  for  the  infection  of  healthy  animals.  Many 
stock-owners  in  this  State  have  confirmed  opinions  as  to  the  poor  quality  of  food 
given  and  regard  this  as  the  cause  of  disease.  This  is  an  absurdity,  ho  matter  how 
an  animal  may  be  fed,  it  must  come  in  contact  with  a- diseased  one  or  enter  some  in- 
fected stable  before  the  contagion  can  generate  in  its  system.  To  illustrate  this  fact 
we  can  have  no  better  example  than  the  history  of  this  disease  as  shown  throughout 
this  county. 

During  my  investiffations  I  have  been  very  carefril  in  tiding  to  trace  the  malady  to 
its  orij^,  but  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  find  anv  stable  where  it  existed  prior  to  1864.  At 
that  tune  most  of  the  cows  were  sent  from  the  Middle  States  into  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, the  war  havingstopped  the  supply.  At  this  time  the  disease  was  known  to 
but  few  people.  Boss  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  who  was  among  the  first  to  experience 
the  disease,  tried  his  utmostio  prevent  the  public  from  knowinpf  of  its  existence  among 
his  cows.  A  few  persons  fix  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  his  stable  as  early  as  the 
year  1863.  However,  other  dairy  stables  in  the  vicinity  commenced  to  lose  cows 
with  the  disease,  when  it  was  traced  to  Washington  (see  report  of  Washington).  In 
1866  llr.  Shipley  succeeded  Ross  Winans  in  the  dairy  business.  He  used  the  same 
stable,  having  been  told  by  Winans  that  no  disease  of  any  kind  had  ever  existed  on 
his  premises.  Shortly  after  taking  possession  Mr.  Shipley  noticed  a  few  of  his  cows 
coughine,  while  others  became  shoix  of  milk  and  lost  appetite.  Eventually,  35  head 
of  cows  died.  Mr.  H.  Merr^an  sustained  a  loss  in  this  stable  about  the  same  time. 
Other  dairymen  commenced 'to  suffer  from  its  ravages.#  Outside  of  {his  city,  aU>  along 
the  line  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  in  Baltimore  County,  can  be  found  stables 
wheise  the  disease  has  existed,  and  since  the  above  time  it  has  been  transmitted  from 
one  section  of  the  county  to  anotiber.  This  was  caused,  generally,  by  buving  infected 
animals  at  the  Baltimore  stock-yard,  and  by  allowing  animals  from  infected  stables 
to  pasture  with  healthy  ones.  We  are  now  able  to  point  out  sections  in  different 
parts  of  not  only  this  but  other  counties  of  Maryland,  where  periodical  outbreaks 
of  the  disease  occur  annually.  Sometimes  these  outbreaks  are  of  a  mild  and  at  other 
times  of  a  most  malignant  form.  Baltimore  city  and  its  surroundings  furnish  infecting 
material  for  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

CECIL  COUMTT* 

On  May  9 1  commenced  my  investigations  of  this  county.  Elkton  is  its  county  seat. 
The  following  day  the  members  of  the  Cecil  County  Agricultural  Society  held  a  special 
meeting,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  men  who  are  anxious  to  aid 
the  officers  of  your  department  m  checking  the  spread  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonla 
From  Mr.  A.  K.  Magraw,  president  of  the  society,  I  gained  considerable  information 
n^arding  the  hygienic  condition  of  cattle  throughout  the  county.  Elkton  I  consider 
free  from  the  disease  at  present,  although  many  cattle  are  brought  here  in  the  early 
fall  frouk  Baltimore  to  be  wintered  by  farmers,  and  after  being  fattened  are  sent  to 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  for  human  consumption.  A  great  many  milch-cows  are 
also  sent  here  from  the  eastern  coimties  of  Maryland  and  from  yirginia,  thus  avoiding 
to  a  great  extent  the  infoction  which  prevails  about  Baltimore.  When  we  remember 
to  what  extent  this  city  and  vicinity  is  infected,  it  seems  miraculous  that  any  locality 
in  the  Stat«  should  be  so  exempt  as  this.  Mr.  James  Yates,  three  miles  northeast  of 
Elkton,  iuformed  me  that,  in  1879,  he  lost  three  cows  with  the  disease,  and  from  the 
history  he  gave  me  I  concluded  that  such  was  the  case. 

On  Hay  11 1  visited  a  place  called  Brick  Meeting  House,  where  I  found  a  recovered 
case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  belonging  U>  Levi  Meams,  who  bought  some 
cattle  at  the  Baltimore  stock-yard,  in  companv  with  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens, 
in  1879.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  these  animals  the  disease  developed  itself  among 
them,  four  head  dying  on  Stevens',  and  three  on  Meams'  farm.  A  few  recovered  on 
each  place,  which  were  afterwards  sold  to  a  butcher  who  took  them  to  Philadelphia. 
This  small  village  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  the  State  line  between  Fenn- 

Srlvania  and  Maryland.  From  here  1  went  to  Rising  Sun,  which  is  still  nearer  the 
ue,  but  conld  find  no  sign  of  the  disease,  although  it  had  recently  existed  near  this 
place  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  been  stamped  out  by  the  authorities  of  that  State. 
On  May  12  and  13  I  visited  all  the  principal  towns  along  the  county  line  from 
Rising  Sun  to  Perryville.  During  this  investiffation  I  visited  many  fine  dairy  farms 
and  inspected  a  number  of  valuable  herds,  each  herd  consisting  of  from  20  to  30  head 
of  milch-co  ws,  but  could  detect  no  signs  of  disease  among  any  (Mcthem.    At  Perryville 
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I  found  a  gentl^nan  named  John  Stnmp  who,  in  1879,  lost  11  head  of  cattle  by  the 
disease.    The  disease  was  bronght  to  his  plaoe  by  cattle  purchased  in  Baltimore. 

May  25^  26,  and  27  I  oonclnded  the  investigation  of  tnis  connty  by  visiting  all  of 
that  portion  rnng  sonth  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Rallroao,  oom- 
menoing  at  Freoericktown  and  working  north  to  CnesapeaJce.  I  failed,  however,  to 
detect  a  single  case  of  contagions  plenro-pnenmonia  in  this  section  of  the  connty.  At 
Chesapeake  I  found  a  few  gentlemen  who  deserve  great  credit  for  the  energv  which 
they  oisplay  in  trying  to  exclude  finom  this  place  all  cattle  trom  infected  districts. 
Mr.  John  A.  Harriot,  member  of  the  Cecil  County  Agrioultural  Society,  seems  to  be 
the  most  active  in  this  good  work. 

I  will  mention  here  that  I  visited  a  portion  of  Kent  County  called  Galena.  I  made 
this  visit  because  steamboats  ran  daily  between  Baltimore  and  Fredericktown.  The 
two  counties  are  separated  by  the  Sassafras  River.  Thinking  that  an  occasional  in- 
fected animal  might  enter  the  county  by  t^ese  boats,  I  made  a  close  observation  of  the 
cattle  in  this  place,  but  I  failed  to  detect  the  existence  of  any  disease. 

HAKFORD  OOUNTT. 

During  the  early  part  of  June  I  visited  this  county,  of  which  Bel  Air  is  the  county 
seat.  I  met  prominent  citizens  who  informed  me  of  tne  existence  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  their  cattle  in  former  years.  I  visited  all  the  towns  ana  many 
umns,  but  failed  to  find  a  single  case  of  the  disease  in  the  entire  county.  I  was  well 
pleased  with  the  preventive  means  adopted  by  Colonel  Stump  and  Dr.  Magraw.  In 
1880  they  received  authority  from  the  governor  to  appraise  all  animals  infected  with 
the  dSsease,  with  aathority  to  destroy  them.  Early  last  year  Eldridge  Gallop,  who 
occupies  the  large  farm  belonging  to  the  Citizens'  Bankinpr  Association  of  Baltimore, 
brought  a  lar^e  herd  of  cattle  to  his  place  from  the  Baltimore  stock-yard.  Shortly- 
after  their  arrival  disease  app^ed  among  them,  and  four  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disKlse  at  that  time,  ne  commenced  to  treat  the  sick  cows. 
Those  which  showed  no  symptoms  of  ailment  were  sold.  Four  such  were  sent  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  soon  infected  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Pyle.  This  fact  becom- 
ing known  to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  they  destroyed  every  sick  cow  and  quar- 
antined the  stable.  Mr.  Gallop  sold  otJiers  singly  to  different  parties  in  Abingdon,  in 
this  county.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Stump  and  Dsi  Magraw  learned  of  the  conoution  ^of 
these  animals,  thev  proceeded  to  kill  every;  one  of  the  cows  that  came  trom  Gallop's 
infected  herd.  They  then  visited  the  infected  stables  and  killed  22  head.  Some 
animals  had  been  sent  to  Baltimore  previous  to  this  slaughter,  a  fact  unknown  to 
these  gentlemen  at  the  time.  In  this  nerd  17  animals  in  all  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease.  Since  this  transaction  no  further  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  tbia 
locality.  I  visited  other  sections  of  the  county,  where  many  herds  of  cattle  are  raised, 
and  where  large  tracts  of  land  are  used  for  pasturing  and  wintering  fat  cattle.  I 
think  this  latter  pursuit  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  oounty  than  in  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  The  most  of  tms  gnusing  county  lies  along  Deer  Creek. 
Farmers  in  this  locality  frequently  winter  from  75  to  100  head  each.  Th^  cattle  pass 
through  the  Baltimore  stock-yard  previous  to  their  arrival  here.  In  the  early  spring 
they  aie  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  markets.  I  was  told  that  a  Mr.  Amos  and  son,  who 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  had  lost  cattle  from  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
moma.  I  visited  their  farm  on  the  7th  of  June,  but  from  the  history  of  the  disease 
given  me  by  the  owner.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  southern  cattle  fever,  a  disease  yrhlch 
prevails  here  cooasionally,  and  generally  causes  heavy  losses. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

During  tho  latter  part  of  June  I  yisited  the  different  towns  in  this  county,  but  I 
failed  to  find  any  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  either  acute  or  chronic,  until  I 
reached  a  place  called  Manchester.  After  traveling  afew  miles  north  of  this  place  (found 
a  farm  belonging  to  Barney  Zepp,  where  the  disease  has  existed  since  April  30.  A  short 
time  previous  to  this  he  bought  3  cows  from  a  dealer  in  this  place,  who  buys  cattle  in 
all  the  different  counties  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  sells  them  in  most  in- 
stances at  the  Baltimore  stock-yard.  At  the  time  mentioned  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  broke  out  among  them.  Two  showed  the  severe  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
soon  died.  Tho  remaining  cows  were  taken  sick  at  different  periods,  and  two  died. 
I  think  the  last  two  cases  will  recover.  In  1875  they  had  an  outbreak  of  the  disease 
a  few  miles  west  of  this  place,  in  Bachman's  Valley;  cows  from  the  Baltimore  stock- 
yard caused  this  infection.  The  movement  of  cattle  in  the  fall  of  each  year  from  Bal- 
timore here  is  similar  to  the  movement  of  cattle  into  Harford  County,  only  to  a  less 
extent.  In  the  spring  and  summer  months  dealers  drive  most  of  the  cattle  to  the  Bal- 
tiknoxe  stock-yard,  from  which  very  few  of  them  return  during  the  latter  period. 
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FREDERICK  COUNTY. 

Od  July  14  I  Tisited  Froderick  City  (oonnty  seat).  The  disease  doce  not  exist  in 
this  county  at  jirenent.  The  most  of  the  cattle  hrought  here  come  from  Virginia. 
The  onlj  place  where  the  disease  ever  existed  in  this  county  is  Woo<lboro,  12  niilea 
north  of  this  city.  George  Smith  lost  eleven  head  from  its  effects  last  year.  None  of 
those  affected  recovered.  1  am  satisfied  that  JYederiok  Connty  will  remain  free  from 
the  extreme  ravages  of  the  disease  so  long  as  such  men  as  Dr.  Fairfax  Schley  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Agricnltural  Society.  He  is  well  versed  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
is  therefore  enabled  to  explain  to  the  memhers  of  kis  society  the  precautions  neceesary 
to  prevent  its  8x>read. 

AKNE  AHX]Ca>EL  COUNTY. 

I  visited  the  principal  city  (Annapolis)  and  most  of  the  small  places  in  thijs  county. 
No  disease  has  existed  in  any  of  tnese  places  during  the  last  three  years.  On  the 
dairy  farm  of  Mrs.  Berry,  one  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Annapolis,  a  few  animals 
died  previous  t-o  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  three  years  ago.  Very 
few  dairy  stables  that  contain  over  5  or  10  cows  are  to  be  found  in  this  city.  On  its 
outskirts  are  a  few  farms  stocked  with  valuable  cattle.  I  was  surprised  not  to  find 
more  of  the  disease  here,  because  boats  make  daily  trips  to  and  from  Baltimore,  and 
often  bring  cows  from  the  stock-yard  in  that  city.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  Baltimore  lawt  year,  however,  most  of  the  people  in  this  county  are  very  careful 
where  they  purchase  their  stock. 

PRTNCB  GEORGS^B  COUNTY. 

During  the  early  part  of  August  and  the  latter  part  of  September  I  made  investiga- 
tions in  this  county.  Near  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  £ound  the  disease 
had  existed  in  previous  years.  I  could  detect  no  cases  at  present.  In  the  year  1879, 
David  Campbell,  dairyman,  three  and  three-quarter  miles  southeast  of  Washington, 
in  this  connty,  contracted  the  disease  among  Ms  cows  by  purchasing  an  animal  affected 
with  it,  from  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Washington.  A  veterinarian  was  sent  from  the  latter 
place,  who  advised  Mr.  Campbell  to  destroy  his  cows.  Two  of  them  ^ere  killed,  two 
others  died,  and  the  remainder  were  sold.  A  man  named  Brooks,  who  lives  one  mile 
south  of  this  infected  stable,  lost  two  cows  by  the  disease.  They  were  infected  by 
Mr.  CampbelVs  cattle.  I  found  other  farms  where  the  disease  had  existed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  near  the  county  line,  which  I  shall  mention  in  my  report  of  the 
District.  All  of  that  section  of  this  county  bosderiug  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  liable  to  more  or  less  of  the  disease  among  the  dairy  cows 
since  its  appearance  within  the  Distvict.  This  is  especially  so  as  regards  the  dairy 
cows  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  A  few  miles  from  Washington,  near 
Benning's  Bridge,  I  found  a  farm  where  the  disease  existed  in  1878.  The  place  belongs 
to  W.  S.  Lacey,  who  lost  13  head  of  cows  at  that  time.  Those  that  recovered  were 
aoUL    There  is  no  disease  on  his  place  at  present. 

MO]!?TGOMERY  COUNTY. 

On  August  10  I  visited  Rockvllle,  the  county  seat.  I  could  find  no  one  here  who 
ever  heara  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  except  near  Sandy  Springs,  which  is  situ- 
ated near  the  border  line  between  this  and  Howard  connty.  I  have  been  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  county,  but  I  have  failed  to  detect  a  single  case.  At  Sandy  Springs,  in 
the  year  1876,  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  brother  Edward,  who  have  adjoining  farms,  expe- 
rienced a  mild  form  of  the  malady  among  their  cattle.  The  disease  was  communi- 
cated by  a  cow  purchased  in  Washington.  Other  owners  of  cattle  in  this  locality  also 
sufferea  losses  among  their  stock,  among  them  Philip  Stabler  and  Wm.  Moore.  The 
latter^s  farm  is  located  two  miles  west  of  Sandy  Springs.  All  of  that  portion  of  land 
lying  west  of  the  Metroplitan  Railroad,  and  bordering  on  the  Chesapealie  and  Ohio 
Canal,  is  used  as  pasture  for  fattening  cattle.  Since  the  termination  of  the  war  a 
great  many  cattle  have  been  bought  Irom  men  in  Southwest  Virginia  and  afterward 
pastured  in  this  locality  until  they  were  fit  to  send  into  the  market.  Very  few  come 
from  either  Washington  or  Baltimore,  and  the  danger  of  infection  is  therefore  greatly 
lessened* 

DISTRICT  OF  OOLUICBIA. 

I  oonsSder  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  portion  of  Virginia  as  liable  to  periodical 
outbreaks  of  contagious  pleuro-pnenmonia.  It  has  existed  in  this  locality  since  1864. 
and  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  Baltimore  dty  and  county.    I  made  repeated 
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visits  to  this  section  in  the  mouths  of  August  and  September,  and  foond  one  or  more 
cases  during  each  visit.  On  August  111  visited  the  north  end  of  Washington,  a 
locality  commonly  called  **Cowtown,"  where  I  found  a  small  portion  of  inhaoitanta 
owning  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dairy  cows.  Near  by  is  a  lange  oommons  where 
most  of  these  animals  are  pastured.  During  one  of  my  visits  in  this  locality  I  detected 
a  cow  Willi  all  the  symptx)mB  of  an  acute  form  of  the  disease.  It  was  owned  by  Mr. 
HoUidge,  who  lives  on  Sherman  Avenue.  In  the  same  stable  I  found  a  chronic  case. 
This  animal  for^ierly  belonged  to  his  brother,  who  kept  a  dairy  stable,  two  months 
previous  to  this  time,  on  Spnng  road,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  city.  This  eentleman  became  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  cows  affected 
with  the  disease,  and  sold  out.  Those  bought  by  his  brother  showed  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  it  developed  itself  in  this  cow  after  her  arri- 
val.   This  man  lost  heavily  in  cows  in  the  year  1^1. 

Mr.  McKay,  who  keeps  a  daii^^  stable  on  Ninth  street,  one-half  mile  north  of  Bound- 
ary street,  bought  7  cows  from  Mrs.  Seidenberger,  who  was  anxious  to  sell,  as  she  lost 
4  cows  by  the  cusease  last  February.  Her  stable  is  located  near  the  infected  stable 
on  Spring  road,  which  was  used  bv  Mr.  Hollidge.  McEa^  denied  the  existence  of  the 
disease  among  his  cows,  but  3  of  them  have  disappeared  m  some  way  unknown  to  me. 
I  wish  to  mention  here  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  watch  any  of  the  stables  where  I 
find  the  disease  so  long  as  we  have  no  power  to  destroy  the  affected  animals. 

Mr.  Harman  lives  at  Mount  Pleasant,  about  one  mile  north  of  Washington.  On  the 
30th  of  September  I  found  a  cow  in  his  stable  sufferinjs^  with  the  disease.  Previous  to 
my  visit  Dr.  C.  P.  Lyman  had  visited  this  stable  and  found  a  heifer  calf  suffering  with 
the  disease  in  an  acute  form.  It  died  the  same  day.  An  autopsy  was  made  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  right  lung  preserved.  On  the  same  day  I  visited  a  stable  owned  by  Robert 
Brown  (colored),  who  lives  a  short  distance  south  of  Mr.  Harman's.  I  foimd  one  of 
his  cows  sick  with  the  disease.  This  man  says  that  the  disease  has  been  on  his  place 
since  1875,  and  that  he  has  lost  several  oows  by  it. 

On  October  1  I  was  refused  admittance  to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Shugrew,  which  is 
located  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  Mr.  Hollidge's^  One  of  his  animals  was  undonbt* 
edly  sick.  The  rest  of  them,  14  in  number,  were  running  at  large.  As  I  was  unable 
to  see  the  sick  animal  I  could  not  decide  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Since  1671 
this  man  has  lost  30  cows  by  the  malady. 

On  October  3  I  visited  the  commons  about  Mount  Pleasant.  Among  a  large  herd  ox 
cows,  which  belonged  to  different  owners,  I  found  several  recovered  cases.  I  also 
discovered  a  very  acute  case  in  a  iield  adjoining  these  commons,  which  I  learned  be- 
longed to  Robert  Hays.  Six  other  cows  were  with  her.  I  thought  it  important  to 
make  thiB  case  known  at  once  to  the  department,  in  order  that  some  one  else  would 
go  and  examine  it.  From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  animal  xmtil  my  return  in 
company  with  a  representative  of  the  department,  which  was  but  two  or  three  hours, 
the  oows  had  been  removed  to  their  stables  in  ^'Cowtown,''  near  Seventh  Street  ana 
Boundary,  and  the  sick  animal  exchanged  for  a  healthy  one.  When  questioned,  the 
owner  could  not  give  the  residence  of  the  dealer  with  whom  h^'had  exchanged  the 
cow.    He  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost  30  cdws  by  the  disease  since  1871. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  the  stable  of  Captain  viall.  Meridian  Hill,  northwestern 
boundary  of  Washington.  This  place  has  been  infected  since  1876.  During  this 
period  he  has  lost  28  cows.  Two  have  died  since  last  June.  One  animal  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  has  been  runntng  at  large  for  the  last  two  months.  She  is  liable  to  spread 
the  disease  among  other  animals. 

October  7  I  walked  over  the  commons  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  most  of  the  cows  in  this  section  graze.  I  detected  one  cow  among  them 
sick  with  the  disease,  and  concluded  to  follow  her  to  the  stable,  situated  on  D  street 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth,  northeast.  Mr.  Callahugh,  the  owner,  acknowledged  hav- 
ing had  four  cows  affected  with  the  disease.  Whenever  they  commenced  to  grunt  or 
showed  severe  symptoms  he  disposed  of  them  to  the  butchers.  He  said  he  intended  to 
dispose  of  this  cow  in  the  same  way  if  her  appetite  did  not  soon  return.  I  found  her 
temperature  to  be  103i<^  F.  He  noticed  his  first  sick  cow  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
has  been  troubled  with  the  contagion  among  his  cows  up  to  this  date.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  outbreak  he  owned  seven  cows.  Five  of  them  have  been  affected.  Other 
people  in  this  locality  have  lost  a  few  cows  lately.  L.  Obeustein,  who  lives  one 
square  east  of  Callahugh's  stable,  lost  one  affected  with  the  disease  last  week.  Mr. 
Bresnaham,  C  street  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  northeast,  lost  one  cow  affected  with 
the  disease  during  the  month  oi  September;  also  Mrs.  Clai^cey,  on  Fifth  street  be- 
tween North  A  and  East  Capitol  street,  lost  an  animal  in  the  mouth  of  August.  Since 
1870  this  lady  has  lost  60  cows  by  the  disease. 
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The  disease  in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to  1881. 


Kame  of  owner. 

LocaUty  of  infected  stables. 

Number 
of  deaths. 

Year. 

Xi&Keefe 

MOTwentieth  fttreetnearK  street,  Washington. 
Seventh  street  near  Boundary 

4  cows... 
ao  cows . . . 
Unknown 
80  opws . . . 
14  cows... 
80  cows... 
60  cows... 

23  cows... 

20  cows . . . 
28  cows... 

Unknown 

40  cows... 

12  cows . . . 
Unknown 
28  cows . .. 

6  cows . . . 

2  cows... 

Scows... 
14  cows... 
16  cows... 

1864 

Mfcbael  White 

1869 

Hr.Hollidge 

Sherman  avenae,  Boundary,  W  ashington 

do 

1871 

Owen  Shniiew 

1871 

MiB-Morruy 

Seventh  street  near  Boundary,  Washington 

Boundary  street  near  Seventh,  Washington  . . . 

Fifth  street  between  North  A  and  East  Capi. 
tpl  streets,  Washington. 

Comerof  Tand  Twenty-seventh  streets,  Wash- 
ington. 

No.  8418  First  North  street,  Georgetown 

road. 
2miles  southeast  of  Washington,  Marlborough 

road. 
Comer  of  Seventh  street  and  Bock  Creek  road, 

Washington. 
Tensllvtown  near  Washinirton.  ,,.^^-...r,,.-- 

1871 

Bobert  Hays ... 

1871 

Mrs.  Clanfiey.. ...... ...... 

1871 

1873 

1875 

iiriS^™?!!?.;:;:;;:;;:;::: 

1875 

Kr.Holden 

1876 

1875 

lir.An^rin . 

1876 

M'- Bangerter ............... 

......do 

1876 

Oftnt-^in^iall ................ 

Meridan  Hill,  northwest  of  Boundary  street, 

Washington. 
Fourteenth  street,  2  milesnorth  of  Washington . 
Fourteenth  street,  2niilee  north  of  Washington. 
Foorteenth  street,  1  mile  north  of  Washington . 
TeT»*llyt^^ni, TPJ^ ......  r 

1876 

Mrs.BIagden     Au*,,***..^., 

1877 

^Vndflmin  Green  ............. 

1877 

Vry^hman »... 

1877 
1877 

IdaKefly 

Comer  of  G  and  Twenl^-flfthstxeeta,  Washing- 
ton. 

1879 

SUIOCABT. 

The  lesalt  of  my  InvestigatioiiB  enables  me  to  give  the  following  anmrnary : 

Number  of  cattle  examined  since  March,  1881 11,270 

Nimiber  of  acute  cases  of  disease  fonnd  since  March,  1881 110 

Nnmber  of  chronic  cases  of  dLsease  found  since  March,  1881 41 

Total  nnmber  of  diseased  animals  found  sinoe^ March,  1881 151 

Kumber  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  since  March,  1881 G7 

Ifomber  of  deaths  reported  as  haying  occurred  since  1864 1,029 

fiespectfiillT  submitted. 

W.  H.  ROSE,  D.r.  A 
fiiLLTiMOiuB,  Md.9  November  1, 1881. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


INTBOJyUCTlON, 

Seb  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  following  report  of 
some  of  the  work  done  by  the  Entomological  Division  daring  the  fiscal 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  report  necessarily  covers  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  work  done  or  being  done,  and  is  devoted  to  some  of  the 
more  important  observations  and  experiments  of  a  practical  nature  on 
snch  subjects  as  have  received  especial  attention,  viz.,  Silk*culture,  the 
Cotton  Worm,  the  Chinch  Bug,  the  Army  Worm,  the  insects  affecting 
the  Orange,  those  affecting  Eice,  some  new  depredators  on  Com  or 
Maize,  and  various  miscellaneous  insects  that  have  attracted  more  than 
usual  attention  during  the  year. 

While  I  have  not  hesitated  to  embody  matter  of  scientific  interest 
and  even  descriptive  matter  when  necessary  to  give  greater  aocurao|r 
to  the  information  to  be  conveyed,  yet  lengthy  des^ripfive  papers  have 
been  eschewed  on  the  ground  that  these  reports  are  intended  for  the 
practical  man  rather  than  as  contributions  to  entomological  science. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  your  attention  specifically  to  the  contents 
of  the  following  pages,  nor  to  the  important  practical  discoveries  which 
they  refer  to.  To  do  so  would  not  add  to  their  value.  But  a  few  words 
as  to  the  general  work  of  the  Division,  with  such  suggestions  as  experi- 
ence indicates,  will  not  be  inappropriate  in  submitting  the  report. 

Four  years  ago,  when  first  cedled  to  act  as  Entomologist  to  the  De- 
partment, I  found  provision  made  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  but 
one  i>erson  who,  in  addition  to  a  clerk  allowed  from  the  clerical  force 
and  known  as  the  assistant  entomologist,  constituted  the  Division. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  little  was  attempted  in 
the  way  of  original  research  of  a  practical  nature.  The  surprise  is, 
rather,  that  Mr.  Glover  accomplished  as  much  as  he  did  during  his  long 
connection  with  the  Department. 

The  evil  from  insects  injurious  to  the  various  crops  of  the  country  is 
a  great  and  growing  one  which  none  more  fidly  appreciate  than  the 
cultivator  himself.  The  aggregate  annual  loss  to  the  nation  from  insect 
depredations  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions,  and  there  is  a  loud  call 
for  relief;  but  relief  can  come  only  by  a  combination  of  accurate  ento- 
mological knowledge  with  extensive  field  work  and  experiment,  and 
this  last  is  possible  only  with  men  and  means.  My  first  step,  there- 
fore, was  to  get  an  increase  of  means  so  necessary  to  such  work,  and  I 
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at  once  began  some  special  investigations  looking  to  the  control  of  a 
few  of  the  worst  of  our  insect  pests.  The  Division  was  reorganized  on 
a  more  practical  basis,  and  my  successor  continued  the  work  that  had 
been  planned  and  begun. 

The  great  increase  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Division  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  over  2,000  letters  of  in- 
quiry have  been  received,  most  of  them  requiring  fall  replies,  so  that, 
in  fact,  oyer  1,800  letters  have  been  written.  This  correspondence  consti- 
tutes a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Division,  and  demands  most 
of  the  time  of  myself  and  of^ce  assistants.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  received  make  inquiry  regarding  some  of  the  commonest  and 
best  known  insects.  This  dissemination  of  special  information  to  indi- 
viduals is,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  entomologist, 
yet  one  of  infinitely  less  importance  to  the  country  than  original  research 
and  discovery;  and  as  such  routine  correspondence,  even  with  the  most 
economical  division  of  labor  among  the  present  office  force,  has  more 
and  more  absorbed  the  time  of  the  Division  to  the  detriment  of  field 
work  and  experiment,  my  aim  has  been  to  gain  more  time  for  this  last 
part  of  our  work  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  Division  in  the 
matter  of  said  correspondence. 

As  greatly  helping  to  this  end  I  have  begun,  with  your  approval,  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  special  Bulletins  on  the  most  widespread  and 
important  of  our  ii\]&rious  insects,  each  intended  to  contain  a  complete 
account  of  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to  some  particular  insect  or 
some  particular  set  of  insects  afiecting  a  given  crop.  Such  Bulletins — 
concise,  so  as  to  be  readily  mailed,  written  in  popular  style,  and  amply 
illustrated — will  greatly  facilitate  the  correspondence,  by  rendering  un- 
necessary the  constant  repetition  of  letters  giving  detailed  information 
to  the  various  correspondents  who  make  inquiries  about  one  and  the 
same  species. 

A  Bulletin  on  the  Northern  Army  Worm,  one  on  the  Boll  or  Com 
Worm,  and  one  on  Canker  Worms  are  prepared  and  ready  for  the  press, 
while  others  on  Cabbage  Insects,  and  on  the  Chinch  Bug  are  in  prepa- 
ration. If  stereotyped,  these  Bulletins  can  always  be  kept  in  supply, 
and  limited  editions  only  need  be  published  at  any  one  time. 

I  would  recommend  farther,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  usefdlness 
of  the  Division,  that,  in  addition  to  the  special  Bulletins  above  indicated, 
a  periodical  Bulletin  of  the  Division  be  issued  touching  general  entomo- 
logical matters  of  current  interest.  Many  contributions  of  value,  whether 
firom  voluntary  correspondents  or  special  field  agents,  are  pla<^Bd  on  file 
in  the  Division  archives,  and  they  are  either  not  made  public  at  all  or  are 
used  in  the  Annual  Beport,  which  appears  long  after  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  timely  interest.  With  such  a  system  of  publication  as  I  have 
indicated,  added  to  the  special  reports  ordered  by  Congress,  the  work 
of  the  Division  would  be  rendered  more  eflfective.  Three  special  reports 
are  in  course  of  preparation,  viz.,  a  Bibliography  of  economic  entomology. 
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a  report  on  the  insects  affecting  the  Orange  tree,  and  a  report  on  fojreeM} 
tree  insects.  These  will  be  too  bulky  to  bo  issued  as  Bulletins,  or  to  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Eeporty  and  should  be  ordered  printed  by  special 
act  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  which  was  by  act  of 
Congress  attached  to  the  department  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
has  not  attempted  any  field  work,  but  has  been  closing  up  its  office  work 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  last  appropriation  act.  Bulletin  7, 
by  Dr.  Packard,  on  forest  tree  insects,  has  been  issued,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  reports  of  the  Commission  have  been  ^^mpleted  and  are  ready 
for  the  printer. 

As  we  now  have  near  by,  and  of  easy  access,  a  National  Museum  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  natural  historv 
8X>ecimens,  and  as  the  Director  thereof  is  authorized  by  the  organic  law 
to  claim  any  collections  made  by  the  various  other  Departments  of  the 
government,*  I  have  decided,  with  your  approval,  to  devote  as  little 
time  as  possible  to  pure  museum  work,  limiting  it  to  the  preservation  of 
such  material  as  will  best  illustrate  the  habits  of  those  insects  which 
interest  the  farmer.  In  this  direction  a  large  number  of  species  have 
been  reared,  studied,  and  mounted,  so  that  those  treated  of  in  the  report 
form  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  actually  studied.  In  systematic  mu- 
seum work  I  hope  rather,  as  curator  of  Entomology  in  said  museum, 
to  co-operate  with  Professor  Baird  in  his  efforts  to  bring  together  a 
national  collection  of  insects,  and  to  this  end  have  deposited  with  him 
my  own  private  collection.  It  is  thus  more  safe  from  fire  than  it  would 
be  In  the  Department,  and  at  all  times  accessible  when  needed,  as  is 
constantly  the  caee,  in  the  work  of  the  Division. 

I  have  been  assisted  during  the  whole  of  the  year  in  my  office  work, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  reports,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard,  Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz,  and  Mr.  Theo.  Pergande,  and  since  Sep- 
tember by  Mr.  B.  Pickman  Mann;  and  these  gentlemen,  together  with 
Mr,  A.  Koebele,  who  has  aided  part  of  the  time  in  the  ofQce  work,  de- 
serve my  praise  and  thanks  for  the  uniform  industry  and  interest  which 
they  havemanifested  in  the  work  assigned  to  them.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  agents  and  observers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hubbard  has  had  charge  of  the  Orange  insect  investigation  in  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Laurence  Bruner  of  the  work  in  relation  to  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain locust  in  the  Northwest.  Dr.  J.  C.  N eal,  of  Archer,  Fla.,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Anderson,  of  Kirkwood,  Miss.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  Mr. 
J.  6.  Barlow,  of  Cadet,  Mo.,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt,  of  Elrkwood, 
Mo.,  have  each  made  special  observations  for  the  Division,  under  in- 
struction, during  some  part  of  the  year,  while  my  predecessor,  Prof.  J. 
H.  Comstock,  has  been  engaged  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  a  special  report, 
for  which  he  took  with  him  all  the  notes  of  importance  (with  duplicate 

•Eeviaed  Statutes,  }  5586  j  Statutes  Forty -fiftli  Congress,  third  session,  chap.  182, 
p.  394. 
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specimens)  that  had  aocnixialated  dnring  his  administratioiL  His  report, 
just  submitted,  consists  chiefly  of  a  monograph  of  the  Diaspinm,  a  sab- 
family  of  the  scale-insects.  This  monograph  includes  the  species  already 
treated  of  In  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
many  foreign  species,  and,  at  your  request  to  curtail,  for  want  of  space, 
I  have  excluded  it.  The  rest  of  the  report  is  included  herewith.  Con- 
siderable matter  of  my  own,  has,  for  the  same  reason,  been  excluded. 

The  wood-cut  illustrations  are  some  of  them  from  my  own  pencil,  but 
have  most  of  them  been  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Marx,  pnder  my  direction: 
The  photo-engravings  illustrating  Professor  Gomstock's  report  have  been 
drawn  by  Mrs.  Oomstock,  who,  together  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Turner,  as- 
sisted him  during  the  year.  The  colored  plates  are  painted  from  nature. 
Where  the  fignies  are  enlarged  the  natural  size  is  indicated  in  hair-line 
or  in  some  other  way. 

Eespectfully  submitted  June  30, 1882. 

O.  V.  RILEY, 

Entamologigt. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Lobing, 

Commissioner  of  AgricuUure. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  C0RBE8P0NDETSCE. 

The  followuig  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  miscellaneous  cor- 
respondence as  containing  entomological  observations  of  interest  not 
included  in  the  balance  of  the  report.  They  could  not  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  such  observations  made  by  correspondents  wiUiout 
t<renching  on  the  report  proper;  while  the  voluminous  correspondence 
from  special  agents  wilh  much  of  it,  be  used  elsewhere*  The  i^erapices 
in  brackets  are  to  the  Letter  Files,  by  number  and  page,  to  facilitate 
future  use  of  the  full  communications: 

On  Jaly  Sd,  W.  F.  Holmes,  of  Cypremort  P.  O.,  Saint  Mary's  Parisb.  La.,  sent  a  new 
enemy  of  the  sngar-cane,  with  statement  that  it  eats  the  heart  of  both  stubble  and 
plant  suoAii-CANB  and  of  corn,  and  hides  in  the  yery  lowest  part  of  the  heart,  oaus- 
ms  its  death  and  decay.  The  specimens  sent  were  larvse  of  nootnid  moths^  but  were 
all  dead,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  them  more  exactly  It  is  evidently  a 
new  enemy.    [L.  F.  5:  180.] 

On  August  11th,  B.  M.  Sims,  Columbia,  S.  C,  sent  specimens  of  a  species  of  Podway 
which  ''  came  out  in  myriads  from  the  ground  at  the  Sttkte  Penitentiary,  from  boieath 
brick  drains,  walls,  iStc."    [L.  F.  bi  mi 

On  July  20th,  T.  J.  Davis,  of  Rixeyville,  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  sent  eggs  of 
Clmoeampa  ammoana,  wliioh  he  found  on  twigs  of  peach  trxbs.    TL.  F.  5 :  217.  j 

On  August  15th,  Wm.  Fairweather,  of  McLane,  Erie  County,  Penns^vania,  wrote  that 
his  apple  crop,  in  an  orchard  of  6,000  trees,  had  suffered  greatly  m>m  the  ravages  of 
AniKonomvM  qwidrigihlna,  ''Some  trees  wiU  hardly  have  an  applb  but  what  is  dashed 
and  dotted  all  over  by  the  proboscis  of  the  Beetle  pest.''    [L.  F.  5:  255.] 

On  August  31st,  J.  A.  Gundv,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  sent  heads  of  clover,  infested  with 
(kcMomyta  Uguminioola^  from  iiis  locality.     [L.  F.  5:  263.] 

On  October  4th,  Dr.  D.  H.  Webster,  of  Austin,  Mo.,  wrote  that  the  Chinch  Bugs  had 
done  agreat  deal  of  damage  to  the  wheat  and  com  crops  in  his  locality  in  168L    [L. 

On  October  13th,  Theo.  G.  Fowler,  of  Uniontown,  Ala.,  sent  specimens  of  Strackia 
hMirionioa^  with  an  account  of  their  ravag:es  on  collards,  turnips,  cabbages,  and 
RADISHES ;  and  Phckellwra  kydliniiaUB  ^hich  had  riddled  the  leaves  of  the  squash 
VINES.     [L.  F.  5:  310 J 

On  October  4th,  H.  C.  Meyer  sent  specimeDS  of  Cakmdra  cryziB^  whioh  had  been  dia- 
tribated  in  seed  coin  by  the  Department.    [L.  F.  5 :  330.  ] 
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On  October  20th,  J.  E.  WiUet,  of  Maoon,  Gft.,  sent  speoimens  of  OnMere$  ckigiilatma 
which  had  been  ffirdling  the  twigs  of  Kkoush  walitut.    [L.  F.  5 :  365.] 

On  October  25th,  J.  G.  Barlow,  Cadet,  Waahinston  County,  Missouri,  sent  specimens 
ofI$09oma*  which  had  been  found,  pupated,  above  the  first  or  top  Joint  of  wheat 
straws.  "  The  crops  that  were  infested  by  the  worm  were  very  poor,  and  erew  mostly 
in  fields  that  had  been  sown  in  wheat  four  or  five  years  in  suocessiou."  Ue  sent  also 
specimens  of  SiltOMUB  advena  and  l^hma/umata.  which  he  said  he  found  earnestly  at 
work  upon  CORN  in  stack,  eatlngthe  grain,  witn  their  heads  in  the  small  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excawition.    [L.%  5 :  376.1 

On  November  7th,  he  added  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  straws  in  the 
field  had  a  larva  or  pupa  of  the  iBOwma  in  them,  and  the  crop  was  sadly  dimmished 
by  them.  One  farmer  nad  15  bushels  off  9  acres,  another  sowed  15  bushels  of  wheat 
and  harvested  only  30  bushels ;  another  harvested  6  bushels  from  10  acres.  [L.  F.  5: 
393.] 

On  November  16th,  Gabriel  A.  Foumet,  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  sent  specimens  of  Par- 
latoria  pergandU,  which  he  stated  had  first  appeared  for  the  season  on  the  leaf  of 
ORANGE  TR£ES  siuce  the  first  of  the  month.  '^  Since  four  or  five  years  this  insect  has 
made  its  appearance  and  oompletelif  destroyed  the  valuable  orange  groves  which  form 
the  principal  source  of  the  ^^lue  of  the  land  here."    [L.  F.  5:  405.1 

On  NoTember  7th,  Almond  Maxson,  of  Minden^  Sanilac  County,  Michigan,  sent  speci- 
mens of  CkiUmdra  granaria.  which  had  been  distributed  by  the  Department  in  seed 
WHEAT  to  the  sufferers  by  the  Michigan  fire.  It  is  presumable  that  tne  fire  had  ridden 
the  district  of  all  these  pests,  so  that  it  was  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  hare  been  the  means  of  reintroducing  them  so  promptly.    [L.  F.  5 :  427.  ] 

On  November  19th,  Evan  J.  Prothro,  of  Riomiand,  Stewart  County,  Georgia,  sent 
specimens  of  an  undetermined  species  of  XkihuB,  stating  that  they  had  injurod  CHu- 
FA8  early  in  the  spring.    [L.  P.  5:  465.] 

On  November  14th,  W.  Cornell  Cavwdod,  of  Marlborough,  K.  Y.,  sent,  in  response  to 
areqnast,  specimens  of  PhloeotribuB  UmiiuiriB,  upon  whose  ravages  on  peach  tre^s  he 
wrote  in  the  Sural  Neuh  Yorker  of  November  12,  and  again  in  tiie  same  paper  later.  [L. 
F.  5:  480.1 

On  November  21st,  he  wrote:  "  *  •  •  If  it  is  recorded  as  injuriously  affecting 
PEACH  TWicw  it  has  evidently  changed  its  point  of  attack,  as  it  in  no  instance  attacks  the 
smaller  branches  or  twigs,  nor  even  one-year-old  trees,  and  very  seldom  two  years  old; 
if  they  do  the  number  is  so  small  that  they  do  but4ittle  injury.  We  see  them  on  three- 
yeaiM>ld  trees,  but  in  killing  numbers  on  four  years  old  and  older.  Since  sending  the 
aceotmt  of  this  insect  to  the  Mural  Jfew-Tarker,  by  fhrther  examination  we  find  they 
infest  all  the  cultivated  and  Wild  cherries  and  plubcs.  We  found  a  cherrv^  tree  six 
years  old  as  effsctively  killed  as  the  fbach  trek  we  sent  yon  by  express.''  [L.  F. 
5:481.] 

On  Jaionary  21st,  Matthew  Cooke^  chief  executive  horticultural  and  health  offlcei^of 
California,  Sacramento,  CaL,  wrote :  '^  •  •  •  "From  practical  experiments  we  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  su^ssfol  warfare  (against  insects)  can  be  accomplished. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tnat  Santa  Clara  County  will  increase  her  produce  of 
dioibe  marketable  firuit  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  this  coming  season.  The  remedy  most 
&vored  there  at  present  is  coal  oil.  However,  I  dare  not  recommend  it,  as  ignorant 
parties  might  attempt  to  use  it  and  destroy  the  trees.  I  wull  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
you  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  owning  an  orchard  two  miles  from  San  Jos6,  Santa 
Clara  Coun^: 

*' George  W.  Rutherford  owns  <\xtensive  mining^  interests  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
and  therifore  cannot  be  classed  as  a  practical  fruit-grower.  He  bought  an  orchard 
two  years  ago  at  San  Jos^  at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  The  crop  of  1881  was  badly  infested  by 
the  Scale,  Jspidiotus  wmiciceus.  When  Mr.  Rutherford  came  from  Nevada  this  last  fall 
he  was  willing  to  sell  his  orchard  (Scale  Bugs  included)  for  |15,000— no  buyer.  He 
was  not  in  favor  of  coal  oU,  but  bought  four  tons  of  lye  of  American  Company.  When 
he  had  his  orchard  two-thirds  washed  his  neighbors  told  him  he  had  destroyed  his 
trees.  He  requested  me  to  so  there  and  see  what  had  been  done.  I  went  to  his  place 
on  the  28th  December.  He  nad  killed  nearly  every  Scale  Insect  and  Red  Spider  on  his 
trees  so  far  as  he  had  washed,  and  every  tree  showed  a  healthy  sreen  layer.  He  now 
asks  |50,QOO  for  the  orchard.  The  whole  cost  of  cleaning,  including  5  tons  of  lye, 
will  not  e±eeed  $1,000.    Others  are  very  successful  with  coal  oiL 

On  January  Slst^  George  Pitts,  luka.  Marion  County,  Illinois,  wrote  that  in  the  pre- 
vious year  the  Cbmch  Bugs  killed  all  the  corn.  They  were  so  numerous  that  the 
wheels  of  a  wagon  were  quite  wet  and  gummy  with  killing  them  in  going  a  mile  or 
two  on  the  road.    [L.  F.  6 :  68.  ] 

OnyJanuary  8th,  J.  G.  Barlow,  Cadet,  Washington  County,  Missouri,  sent  specimens 
of  Apkodius  lutuleniue,  which  had  been  iiijuring  grains  of  corn  contained  in  cow- 
dung.    [L.F.6;  118.] 

*  See  the  artiele  l9o$ama  tritid  in  another  part  of  this  Report 
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Oo  Jaqaary  6tb,  £.  N.  S.  Binffneberg,  Lookporfc,  N.  Y.,  seot  (through  A.  8.  Pac](ard,J|rO 
larvsoof  Ceddomyia  leguminicola  which  had  infested  several  olover-fields  in  his  viouaity 
in  the  previoDS  fall.  He  writes :  **  One  farmer  said  that  in  thrashing  the  clover  all  that 
came  was  nearly  clear  weevil  (as  they  call  them)."  He  writes  further:  "A  few  years 
ago  I  sent  you  (Packard)  some  eggs  that  were  destroying  the  bearing  wood  (canes) 
in  mv  father's  vineyard,  which  yon  determined  ta  be  Owantkua  niveua,  adding  that 
they  hatched  in  May.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  wood  trimmed  and  bnmed  oefore 
that  time  (flist  of  May),  and  now  can  say  that  the  result  is  very  favorable,  as  I  should 
estimate  a  reduction  of  from  one-thi]^d  to  one-half  as  many  ii^ured  as  formerly. '^ 
[L.F.6:  148.] 

On  Febmary  18th,  Caleb  Oilman,  Meddy hemps,  Washington  Connty,  Maine,  reported 
that  he  had  used  a  soap-washing  at  the  time  of  the  hatching  of  eggs  of  Apple-tree- 
bark  lice  successfully  in  the  destruction  of  the  pests.    [L.  F.  6 :  159.  ] 

On  February  14th,  Charles  Mohr,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  sent  larv»  of  DiatrcBa  saochari,  say- 
ing :  **  The  crops  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  seaboard  in  this  county  have  been  abnost 
entirely  destroyed  by- it  last  season,  as  well  as  the  season  before.  As  far  as  I  could 
learn  it  is  only  since  the  past  three,  or  at  the  most  four,  years  that  this  enemy  to  the 
sugarcane  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  region,  proving  worse  with  every  succeed- 
ing one.  It  affects  mostly  the  crop  raised  in  the  lowlands,  with  a  heavier  subsoil, 
richer  in  vegetable  matter,  and  more  or  less  deficient  of  drainage.  The  cane  grown 
in  the  porous  sandy  soil  of  the  rolling  pine  lands  has  so  far  suffered  but  little  from  it. 
The  larva  commences  its  borings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  the  lower 
Joints  begin  to  ripen ;  before  reaching  their  full  growth  and  maturity  the  canes  are 
perforated  to  a  degiee  which  eaoses  them  to  be  broken  down  under  every  gide  of 
wind."    [L.F.6:  216.] 

On  February  25th,  Prof.  A.  £.  Blount,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
sent  specimens  of  JyygcBus  recliv<Uus,  with  the  statement  that  they  live  and  seem  to 
hatch  all  winter  and  summer  in  the  oraoks  of  brick  and  stone  houses.  ''  It  flies  readily 
all  winter  in  buildings  where  there  are  fires.  I  have  seen  it  eat  nothing  but  deftd  flies 
and  mosqaitoes.''  In  response  to  a  statement  of  the  known  habits  of  Uiis  insect.  Pro- 
fessor Blount  asserts,  March  13,  "  I  am  prepared  to  state  on  my  own  observation,  and 
on  other  reliable  information,  that  'my  bug'  lives  upon  deai>  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
other  insects  found  in  and  about  buildinffs.  No  less  than  50  males  and  females  live 
and  breed  in  my  room  the  year  round.  The;^  come  out  from  the  cracks  of  my  floor 
any  day  to  see  me,  and  from  certain  cracks  m  the  brick  wall  outside  they  come  and 
bask  all  day  in  the  sunshine.  They  have  no  vegetable  within  reach  at  all.  I  can  find 
nothing  in  my  room  they  touch  or  iigure,  nor  have  I  or  any  one  of  us  ever  seen  a 
fdngle  specimen  away  from  the  buildings.  Young  specimens  can  be  seen  all  winter 
long  in  my  room.  When  trodden  upon  they  made  a  '  fearful'  grease  spot.''  [L.  F.  6 : 
465,605.] 

On  March  24th,  J.  B.  Quill,  statistioal  correspondent,  Burlington,  Coffey  County,  Kan- 
sas, sent  specimens  of  pease  infested  by  Bruckus  pisiy  which  had  been  contained  m  seed 
sent  out  from  the  Department.    [L.  F.  5 :  607.  ] 

Miss  M.  £.  Murtfeldt,  of  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  gave  the  following  notes  of  the  season: 

*'  Cutworms  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual  early  in  the  spring,  but  few  of  the  hiber- 
nating larvflB  probably  surviving  the  excessive  cold  and  the  changeable  weather  of 
February  and  March.  The  succeeding  brood,  however,  was  quite  destructive  to  early 
vegetables. 

**Tenihred%nid  pests  were  very  numerous  during  May  and  Jnn^.  The  Rose  slug,  the 
Raspberry  slug,  and  the  Plum  slog  were  uncommonly  destructive.  The  foliage  of  the 
oaks  and  willows  was  also  much  ii^ured  by  the  various  species  peculiar  to  these  trees. 

''The  13-year  brood  of  Cicadas  were  heard  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  woods 
resounded  with  their  peculiar  musio  until  nearly  the  last  of  June.  About  one-third  of 
the  specimens  examined  were  of  the  small  form  (C.  oamniij  Fisher).  The  notes  pro- 
duced by  this  variety  are  much  finer  and  shriller  than  those  of  tbe  normal  form,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  observe  any  other  difference.  The  punctures  were  made  mostly  in 
the  oaks,  the  undergrowth  being  irjnred  more  than  the  large  trees.  Some  of  the  large 
orchards  suffered  slightly,  but  as  a-rulethe  insect  did  little  dama^^e  in  this  locality. 

"The  Qrtot  Elm-leaf  beetle  (M<mooe8ta  oorffli,  Say)  appeared  lu  unusual  numbers 
toward  the  end  of  June.  It  is  strongly  attracted  by  lamp-light  and  would  swarm  into 
brightly-lighted  rooms  of  evenings  in  such  numbers  as  to  oe  a  great  nuisance.  Its 
larvie  were  to  be  found  on  the  slippery  elms  during  tbe  month  of  July,  and  I  afterward 
observed  a  few  leaves  on  the  American  elm  skeletonized  in  the  characteristic  manner 
of  this  insect;  but  as  I  did  not  find  it  at  the  work,  I  cannot  be  positive  that  it  feeds 
upon  any  other  species  of  Ulmus  th&nfulva. 

'<  As  there  were  no  peaches  and  very  few  cherries  and  plums  the  Plum  ouroulio  had 
but  little  opportunity  to  multiply,  and  even  the  few  stone  fruits  that  we  had  were  not 
much  affected.  A  vear  ago  I  bred  several  specimens  of  this  curculio  from  gooseberries, 
lliere  were  none  of  the  latter,  however,  this  season. 

<'  The  Codling  moth  also  was  rather  rare  this  year  in  Kirkwood.    It  would  seem  that 
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the  hiost  and  droaflht  of  July  and  August  must  have  preTented.  ia  a  great  measufey 
tb«  eoQfirgenoe  of  tae  aeoond  brood  of  moths,  siiioe  the  later  apples,  though  otherwise 
of  poor  qualil^,  are  almost  free  from  worms. 

''So  far  as  1  was  able  to  obserre  there  were,  this  year,  no  Phylloxera  galls  on  the 
leaves  of  those  varieties  of  grapes  nsuallv  most  subject  to  them,  and  a  thoroi^h  ex- 
amination, in  September,  of  the  roots  of  Clinton,  Taylor,  Concord,  and  Herbemont 
failed  to  reveal  either  the  insects  themselves  or  any  evidence  of  their  reoent  work. 
Peftrhi^s  the  long-«ontinned  drought  was  inimical  to  them. 

*'Tne  Grape-l^rry  moth  (EudemU  hotrana,  Schiff)  was  very  abundant,  causing  nearly 
all  of  the  so-called  '^rof  tnat  appeared  in  this  vicinity  this  year. 

**P9ych4morp1ia  epimenis  (Drury)  and  the  Grape  vine  Plume  injured  the  buds  and 
foliage  to  some  extent  early  in  the  summer,  while  ProcrU  Aioericana  and  Desmia  tnamh 
laU$  were  very  destruotive  to  it  later  in  the  season.  I  have  found  the  last-mentioned 
insect  espeoially  partial  to  the  leaves  of  the  Herbemont  und  similar  thin^  smooth- 
leaved  vines.  Upon  these  its  ravages  were  very  severe,  scarcely  a  leaf  escaping.  Pyre- 
thrum  powder  will  kill  the  larva  when  it  can  be  made  to  reach  it.  but  dusting  the 
ont^de  of  the  leaves  within  which  the  depredators  are  securely  foldea  is  an  expensive 
and  profitless  process. 

"Xll  species  Of  Blister  beetles  were,  this  summer,  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Plants  that  usually  suffer  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Margined  and  Strijped  beetles 
(J^Hoauta  dnerea  and  JB.  vittata)  enjoyed  th5s  season,  in  this  locality,  complete  immunity. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause,  unless  it  was  due  to  the  drought.^' 


SILK  CULTURE. 

The  correspondence  and  labor  of  the  Division  in  the  promotion  of 
silk  cnlture  this  year  has  consisted  in  the  distribntion  of  eggs  im- 
ported ftom  Japan  for  the  purpose  and  the  conduction  of  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  persons  inquiring  about  the  adaptation  of  thdr  several 
dimates  or  localities  and  of  several  kinds  of  trees  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
industry,  as  well  as  making  numerous  other  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

The  distribution  of  eggs  was  begun  in  the  last  week  of  January, 
(1882),  but  unfortunately  a  number  of  the  eggs  were  already  hatching 
when  we  received  them  firom  Japan,  owing  to  their  exposure  to  heat 
while  on  the  way,  and  they  continued  hatching  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards. 

As  yet  few  returns  from  the  experimenters  of  this  year  have  come  in. 
The  rejwrts  received  indicate  good  success  wherever  eggs  were  kept 
unhatehed  until  the  leaves  of  the  foo<l  plants  were  suf&ciently  developed 
for  use,  and  no  especial  mishajp  befell  the  brood. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Crozier,  who  established  himself  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  during  this 
fiscal  year,  as  manager  of  the  Corinth,  Miss.,  Silk  Company,  has  been  the 
most  constant  of  our  correspondents  respecting  silk  culture.  In  a  letter 
of  January  14, 1882,  after  relating  his  experience  as  a  silk-culturist| 
first  in  France,  then  as  director  of  an  investigating  committee,  sent  out 
by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Department  of  Ardeche  to  visit  the 
Levant  in  search  of  healthy  breeds  oi  Silkworms  (where  during  eight 
years  he  visited  Turkey,  Wallachia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  and  Japan),  and  finally,  during  ten  years,  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere,  he  says  that  he 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  silk-growing  countries  he 
has  visited  is  better  adapted  to  silk  culture  than  our  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  adding  : 

Our  reeled  silks  were  sold  in  Ardeohe,  France^  where  the  best  of  the  world  are 
raised  and  propared  for  Lyons  weavers,  at  130  francs  per  kilogram,  our  ooooous  at  $6 
per  kilogram,  tne  highest  price  paid  that  year  for  first-rate  silks  and  cocoons.  Mv 
cocoons  and  silks  exhibited  at  tne  Paris  Exhibition  in  1^8,  In  competition  with  all 
the  best  products  of  the  world,  caused  many  Italian  and  French  firms  (silk  millers, 
BeeJan,  nor  dealea  in  nlkwomi  ^gs)  to  offbr  me  the  beet  prioae  of  the  time  for  ear 
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goods,  eggs,  oooooiuLMid  reel^  tUks— white,  yellow,  and  oition-ooloied.  Can  we 
not  now  say  not  omy  that  silk  growing  is  a  snocoss  in  the  United  States,  bnt 
that  Amerioan-grown  silk  is  of  first  qnality  when  raised  tinder  ^ood  conditions  T 
Why,  we  attain  the  prices  of  |8  to  $9.50  per  ponnd  in  competition  with  Japanese  and 
Chinese  silks  worth  horn  |5.50  to  (2.50  per  ponnd. 

And  then  he  goes  into  speculation  about  the  future,  where  we  will  not 
follow  him.  He  oounselBi  however,  that  silk  culture  should  only  be 
taken  up  as  an  addition  to  general  fanning. 

Mr.  Edward  Fasnach,  of  Baleigh,  K  0.,  in  a  letter  of  January  27th: 

Ton  are  donbtless  aware  that  the  "Systems  Pastenr^'  has  proven  so  effective  a  i>re- 
▼ention  asainst  the  pebrins  that  silkworm  egcs  prodnced  by  this  method  are  giving 
Very  satisfactory  results,  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  with  the  improved  and  more  inteC 
ILzent  mode  of  rearing  the  silkworm,  results  are  now  obtained  that  far  surpass  those 
of  former  years  when  the  pebrine  had  not  made  its  appearance.  .The  consequence  is 
the  demand  for  foreign  eggs  is  growing  less  every  year,  and  the  American  silk  grower 
must  needs  more  than  ever  look  for  a  home  market.  This  brings  to  mind  your  sugges- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  filature  so  ably  set  forth  in  your  admirable  pamphlet. 
There  is  a  wealth  in  our  numberless  mulberries  and  Oaag€  orange  growing  ahnost  every- 
where in  our  broad  land,  that  awaits  only  the  filature,  and,  luce  the  magic  wand,  it 
needs  but  to  *'  strike  the  rook  and  bid  it  flow.'' 

ASSOOIATIONS. 

A  ladies'  association  was  formed  at  Spring  HUl,  near  Mobile,  Ala., 
this  spring  (1882).    Miss  A.  G.  Oronn,  secretary. 

The  Women's  SUk  Culture  Association  of  Galifomla  was  organized  in 
1881  to  promote  the  revival  of  the  silk  interest  in  Oalifomia.  It  dis- 
tributed circulars  of  information,  and  eggs,  and  mulberry  cuttings  to 
those  persons  who  were  willing  to  undertal:e  the  rearing  of  silkworms. 
The  new  year's  issue  (1882)  of  the  Sacramento  Record-Union  contains  a 
report  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hittell,  president,  fide  Jeanne  0.  Garr. 

We  believe  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  tiiis  association  that  an  offer 
was  made  through  the  newspapers  to  send  400  or  600  eggs  to  any  part 
of  the  country  upon  application  to  Felix  GiUet,  Fevada  City,  Gal.,  in- 
closing a  three-cent  postage  stamp. 

The  Women's  Silk  Guitnre  Association  of  the  United  States,  whose 
ofBce  is  at  1328  Ghestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  organized  in 
April  and  incorporated  May  31, 1880,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
^^  Industrial  schools  for  instruction  in  t&e  art  of  silk  culture,  and  in  the 
art  of  preparing  silk  for  manufacturing  uses;  and  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  associations  for  such  instruction  thipughout  the  United  States." 
During  the  year  following  its  organization  it  brought  the  subject  of  silk 
culture  before  several  other  associations  promotive  of  agriculture,  be- 
sides giving  instruction  in  rearing  worms  and  reeling  silk  at  its  rooms 
in  Philadelphia,  and  during  the  past  year  it  has  distributed  a  large 
number  of  eggs,  mulberry  trees,  and  pamphlets,  bought  cocoons,  from 
which  it  procured  the  reeling  of  the  silk,  and  held  an  extensive  and 
well-attepded  fair  in  Saint  (George's  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth 
and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia.  To  this  fair  we  contributed  several 
oases  of  goods  illustrating  native  and  foreign  reeled  silk  and  cocoons. 

As  an  earnest  of  the  encouragement  which  the  association  tenders  to 
native  producers  of  silk,  and  of  the  practicability  of  silk  culture  in  all 
its  branches  in  this  country,  the  association  procured  the  manufacture 
at  a  silk  dress  for  Mrs.  Garfield  from  silk  raised  in  fourteen  States, 
reeled  at  the  rooms  of  the  association,  and  dyed  and  woven  by  Hamil 
&  Booth  at  their  mills  in  Pateison,  N.  J. 

An  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Silk  Exchange,  was 
incorporated  in  Kew  York  on  the  9th  of  May,  1882,  and  proposed  to 
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open  formally  for  bnsiness  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  "Its  object  is  to 
organize  a  market  for  American  silk  producers,  and  to  encourage  silk- 
worm culture  in  this  country.''  The  president  says  that  if  the  mills  will 
not  buy  the  silk  which  the  exchange  will  have  for  sale  it  proposes  to 
start  a  mill  of  its  own.  To  attract  public  attention  the  exchange  pre- 
pared to  open,  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  to  continue  until  September,  a 
silk  exhibition,  at  which  every  step  in  the  culture  of  silk  would  be 
shown,  the  cocoons  being  unwound  and  the  silk  spun  and  woven  in 
the  hall. 

SALES  OF  EOOS  AND  OOCOONS. 

Mrs.  John  Lucas,  formerly  secretary,  and  now  president,  of  the 
Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the  Fnited  States,  1328  Ohestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote,  March  11, 1882: 

I  find  it  diflOionlt  to  discover  the  statistioe  yon  need  for  your  report,  but  I  ftel  m- 
smed  there  are  some  quite  large  lots  (of  ooooons)  that  we  know  have  been  raised 
that  the  onltnrists  keep  back,  hoping  to  obtain  a  higher  market  at  the  great  silk  de- 
pots of  France.  *  *  *  The  sales  of  wast^  ooooons  have  been  about  130  ponnds, 
the  price  paid  $1  per  pound.  Some  inferior  and  stained  and  badly  onred  whole 
cocoons  brought  60  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound.  Of  whole  cocoons  we  have  received 
about  250  pounds.  We  have  reeled  lOO  pounds  of  whole  cocoons,  for  which  we  have 
paid  from  90  cents  to  |l.Io  per  pound.  Some  few  choice  cocoons  here  brought  more, 
as  we  gave  a  price  for  them  as  samples.  Your  figures  of  $1  to  $1.50  I  think  are 
quite  sue,  but  we  could  not  pay  $1.50  per  x>ound  and  then  pay  $1  per  day  to  reel  and 
cover  ourselves.  Ton  see  this  $1  per  day  and  city  expenses  is  not  a  criterion  for  home 
industry.    •    *    * 

(Additional)  30  pounds  of  inferior  waste  purchased ;  10  pounds  of  whole  cocoons,  30 
onncee  of  eggs,  and  60  pounds  of  waste  produce  at  our  rooms.  About  25  pounds  of 
reeled  silk  obtained  from  the  100  pounds  of  cocoons  reeled. 

BSPOBTS. 

Many  of  the  reports  received  fix>m  persons  to  whom  eggs  w^e  sent 
contain  no  information  which  is  of  service  for  instraction. 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Ooen,  of  Jackson  Station,  Daviess  Oonnty,  Missouri, 
reported  (Febmaiy  1, 1882)  that  most  of  the  eggs  sent  him  in  1881 
were  hatched  when  receivea,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  food,  the 
trees  not  having  leaved  out  at  the  time,  he  tried  feeding  the  worms  on 
cabbage  leaves ;  at  first  they  seemed  to  relish  that  food,  bnt  soon  began 
dying,  and  all  died.  He  only  kept  one  egg  unhatched  nntil  the  proper 
season,  and  from  that  he  obtained  a  cocoon. 

l^Ir.  O.  Damkohler,  of  Clarence,  Shelby  County,  Missouri,  writes 
(February  4, 1882),  that  he  fed  the  Silkworms  only  on  Osage  orange,  and 
knew  nothingof  the  business  except  what  he  had  learned  from  the  man« 
ual.    Mr.  £i.  Fasnach^  of  Baleigh,  K  C,  pronounced  his  silk  superior. 

Mr.  S.  Wrotnowski,  of  Baton  Bouge,  La.,  an  es^rienced  silk  cul- 
turist,  formcarly  proprietor  of  amagTianeriem  Puy-de-Ddme,  France,  sent 
a  model  report  May  — ,  1882,  of  his  experiments  in  raising  wonns  on  the 
Marus  muUicanlis: 

Taking  the  product  of  one  day's  hatching  (February  7),  keeping  them  at  a  temper- 
ature ranging  between  2Sf>  and  QS9  C.  (729  and  82°  F.),  with  a  moisture  between  60^ 
and  7(P  C.»  and  feeding  them  from  four  to  six  times  per  day  on  leaves  of  Monu  rnulU' 
eauUtj  they  entered  their  second  age  on  the  7th  day.  their  third  on  the  13th,  their 
fourth  on  the  20ih,  their  fifth  on  the  28th,  and  mounted  to  spin  on  the  35th  day,  March 
13.  The  moths  reserved  for  seed  came  out  of  the  cocoons  and  began  to  lay  egsn  April 
1 ;  most  of  the  eocoous  wene  smothered  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  of  90^  C.  Q3A^  F.;. 

Daring  aU  the  time  of  rearing  no  one  of  the  worms  died  or  was  sick,  but  ail  came  to 
maturity  in  good  health.  They  made  the  best  cocoons  that  can  be  made  and  the  finest 
quality  of  8i&,  as  you  can  Judge  by  the  sample  that  I  have  the  honor  to  send  vou  by 
this  day's  mail  in  a  paper  box.    By  this  experience  and  another,  made  in  ISSOf  witb 
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the  same  snooeM,  I  can  annul  the  prejndioe  aeainst  mtUUeaiaUi,  that  its  leayes  aie  too 
watery  and  are  unhealthy  for  the  worms,  and  consequently  cannot  prr>dnoe  good  silk. 
This  is  completely  erroneous.  If  during  long  rain  the  leaves  become  too  wet  I  passed 
them  between  dry  cloths  and  sprinkled  with  i>owder  made  of  leaves  dried  in  the  sun 
or  on  a  stove ;  if  thev  had  been  gathered  some  time  and  were  faded  or  dry,  I  sprinkled 
them  with  water  and  mixed  and  then  served  them  to  the  worms. 

While  a  student^  about  the  year  1839,  in  the  French  institution,  *'Ferme  exp^ri- 
mentaie  des  Bergenes  de  Senart,''  near  Paris,  of  which  M.  Camille  de  Beauvais  was  at 
that  time  director,  we  endeavored  to  obtain  cocoons  from  mulHoauliBj  but  the  frost 
always  destroyed  the  leaves,  and  the  trees  in  that  climate  cannot  endure  the  firost. 
But,  here,  in  several  States  of  the  South,  they  prosper  admirably ;  we  have  many  large 
trees  two  feet  in  diameter. 

About  four  years  ago  I  planted  multicaulis  outs,  and  have  now  the  finest  trees  of  4 
inches  in  diameter.  They  are  thickly  covered  with  large  leaves,  many  6  by  8  inches, 
easy  to  gather  and  abundant. 

No  ftaist  ever  hurts  them  here,  and,  in  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  m%lUoawU§ 
leaves  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  mulberries,  the  healthiest  for  the  wonna, 
and  produce  the  best  cocoons  and  the  finest  quality  of  silk.  *  •  •  Being  conver- 
sant with  this  industry,  I  am  willing  to  give  help  and  service  to  persons  who  wish  to 
engage  in  this  business. 

Mr,  H.  T.  Vose,  Syracuse,  Otoe  County,  K ebraeka,  reported,  June  10, 
1862,  that  the  worms  were  doing  finely  and  were  then  nearly  ready  to 
spin,  hairing  been  fed  on  the  Bois  d'aro,  or  Osage  orange.  He  says :  <<  The 
suk  made  by  the  worms  from  this  feed  may  have  a  special  value  for  some 
fabrics.'^ 

E.  H.  Benedict,  Marietta.  Ohio,  reported  failure,  and  that  the  eggs 
were  unreliable,  June  12, 1882.  Only  about  150  eggs  hatched,  and  the 
worms  from  these  soon  died,  not  being  vigorous.  These  were  of  the 
Japanese  race  which  we  received  and  sent  out  without  name,  but  which 
proved  to  be  yellow.  Mr.  Benedict'fed  them  on  mulberry,  and  reports 
the  temperature  at  which  they  were  kept  as  75°.  Fortunately  he^  has 
some  eggs,  raised  by  himself,  which  are  of  a  choice  variety,  and  which 
he  wishes  to  sell. 

Under  date  of  June  2, 1882,  Mr.  John  0.  Andrus,  of  Manchester,  Scott 
County,  Illinois,  sent  samples  of  cocoons  raised  from  eggs  furnished  by 
the  Department,  with  the  following  report : 

About  three-fourths  of  tho  white  and  two-thirds  of  the  yellow  eggs  hatehed.  None 
were  lost  in  diiferent  molting  periods;  six  went  into  the  chrysalis  stage  without 
spinning.  They  were  all  raised  an  09age  orange  leaves,  A  lady  f ri end  of  some  seventy-five 
years  of  age  is  reeling  nicely  the  balance  of  the  cocoons,  after  retaining  quite  a  num- 
ber for  eggs. 

This  small  experiment  has  satisfied  me  that  we  have  the  food  ^ing  to  waste  in  our 
State  to  raise  ail  the  silk  needed  in  the  United  States ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  bring 
this  industry  before  the  people  when  we  have  more  surplus  labor  than  at  present. 
Still,  I  think  quite  a  lar^jje  amount  of  cocoons  could  be  raised  if  a  market  coula  be  ob- 
tained for  them.  •  •  *  The  ease  of  gathering  the  food  firom  our  miles  of  hedges  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  the  labor  of  doing  the  same  with  the  mulberry. 

Mrs.  Theodore  H.  HitteU,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  CaUfomia 
Silk-Growers^  Association,  writes.  May  4, 1882 : 

We  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  first  annual  report  of  the  California  Silk 
Culture  Association.  We  hope  you  will  be  gratified  in  seeing  the  progress  we  h»ye 
made  in  our  oflbrts  to  introduce  home  silk  culture  into  our  Golden  State. 

The  idea  upon  which  our  efi'orts  have  been  based  originated  with  you.  From  the 
very  start,  acting  upon  your  suggestions,  we  were  satisfied  that  silk  oulture  oould  be 
made  a  success  amongst  us,  and  that  its  success  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  beneflts 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  onr  people.  The  exam{)leof  France,  for  example,  shows 
of  what  incalculable  advantage  it  may,  with  judicious  mana^^ment,  be  made  to  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  a  country.  And  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
aU  tne  men  of  wealth  and  influence  throughout  <the  country  and  the  gorerment  itself 
will  recognise  its  importance  and  take  the  proper  measures  to  make  it  one  of  our  great 
national  industries. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  future  success  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States  de- 
pends upon  the  home  pioduction  of  the  raw  material.    In  thik  Tiew  it  la  importULt 
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to  eaU  ftfctentlon  to  tbe  formation  of  the  mischief  threatening  the  silk  guild  of  Toko- 
liame.  whioh  ie  deecribed  as  follows : 

''The  Chinese ^nd  Japanese  upw  haye  sufficient  intercourse  with  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  avail  themselves  of  any  '  tricks  of  trade'  which  they  are  likely  to  learn 
from  the  astuter  Caucasian  portion- of  the  human  race,  and  to  such  tuition  may  largely 
be  asoribed  the  formation  of  the  Japanese  silk  gnildi 

"It  is  just  possible  that  the  not  only  non-resisting  bnt  acquiescent  English  silk-buy- 
ers of  Yokohama  may,  for  anything  but  worthy  motives,  be  in  league  with  the  native 
silk  brokers  and  merclmnts.  To  us  at  a  distance  it  does  seem  passing  strange  that 
the  guild  should  obtain  any  encouragement  from  a  class  for  whose  obvious  advantage 
it  is  to  keep  the  silk  trade  as  onen  and  nnhAmpered  as  possible. 

**  On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  c[uestion,  the  restrictions  sought  to  be  imposed  by  ' 
the  ^nild|  the  probability  of  the  Chinese  following  the  example  of  the  Japanese  by 
forming  a  similar  obstructive  ^uild  at  everv  port,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  silk-con- 
suming countries  to  aim  at  being  independent  as  quiokiy  as  possible  of  China  and 
Japan  for  raw  material.'' 

lit  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  silk-mannfootur- 
ing  interest  of  the  country  to  encourage  home  production ;  and  that  whatever  aid  in 
the  way  of  protection  that  may  be  necessary  to  start  American  silk  culture  and  put 
it  on  a  firm  basis  is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  We  are  able  with  a  little  encour- 
agement to  become,  and  we  ought  to  be,  entirely  independent  of  Japan  and  China. 
Every  spot  where  the  mulberry  will  grow  and  the  silkworm  thrive,  from  the  Atlantio 
to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  should  be  availed  of.  It  is  daily  becoming 
more  expensive  and  inconvenient  to  import  the  raw  material  from  Japan  and  China, 
and  we  find  by  almost  every  mall  new  aocountsiof  additional  obstacles  oeing  placed  in 
the  way  of  our  manufacture  in  those  countries.  Under  these  oircnmstances  is  it  not 
plain  that  the  interest  of  the  silk  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  and  we  may 
add  of  the  countiy  itself,  are  involved  in  our  efforts  to  naturalize  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  f  We  ought  to  be  aided  in  our  start,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  re- 
mit will  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  Every  fiber  of  silk  used  in  the  United  States  can 
easily  be  and  ought  to  be  produced  within  the  ciroiUt  of  the  United  States. 

The  Yokohama  Gazette,  of  November  24,  says : 

"The  silk  war  has  come  to  a  most  lame  and  'impotent  conclusion.'  The  establish- 
ment of  a  central  Silk  warehouse  has  been  agreed  to;  the  foreign  associations  have 
virtually  yielded  almost  everything,  and  the  Bengo  Ktito  lOadzukarisko  has  secured 
all  the  advantaf^es  it  was  formed  to  obtain.  Nominally  the  trade  reverts,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  its  origmal  status,  but  in  reality  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing.  Silk 
buyers  will  find  this  out  before  they  are  many  years  older ;  in  the  mean  time  tot  them 
enjoy  their  dearly-bought  treaty  of  peace  as  beet  they  may.  The  Japanese  have 
probably  learned  a  lesson  which  hereafter  they  may  perhaps  be  able  to  turn  to  account, 
which  is  that  foreign  determination,  firmness  of  purpose,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called,  is  not  impregnable  to  all  assaults.  Continual  dripping  wears  away  a  stone. 
The  simile  is  an  old  one,  but  it  holds  good  in  this  case.  Japanese  have  only  to  stand 
out  long  enough  and  foreign  opposition  will  melt  away  as  surely  as  snow  does  in  sun- 
shine." 

We  have  takcgi  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  above  facts  and  considera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  your  further  efforts  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
American  silk  culture. 

We  beg  that  your  influence  may  be  exerted  In  preventing  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  whioh  may  hamper  the  incipient  industry,  and  in  securing  such  legislation 
as  may  foster  and  protect  it. 

The  manufacturers  should  be  made  to  see  that  their  interests  are  with  the  en- 
couragement of  our  efforts.  And  in  our  endeavor  to  make  this  plain  to  them,  and  to 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  assistance  in  securing  the  object  of  our  association,  we  ask 
the  aid  of  your  will  and  influence  and  a  continuation  of  your  powerful  advooacyg 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  make  upon  the  subject 
of  thia  oommuni cation  or  upon  the  suuject  of  silk  culture  in  general. 

KXPEKIENOB  IN  1882  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  Division  thia  year  (1882)  experiments  were  made  npon  several 
races  of  silk- worms. 

A  quantity  of  eggs  which  were  sent  ns  at  two  different  times,  loose 
in  boxeSf  by  the  '^  Corinth  (Miss.)  Silk  Company,  L.  3.  Crozier,  mana* 
ger,''  as  of  tiie  yellow  race  from  Cevennes,  were  rapidly  hatching  when 
received,  and  although  somewhat  checked  in  their  growth  for  a  time 
were  only  saved  by  allowing  the  worms  to  begin  feeding  on  lettuce 
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leaves  about  the  1st  of  ApiiL  This  food  was  contiBued  for  nearly  two 
weeks  before  mulberry  bads  appeared.  After  that,  for  some  time,  the 
bads  had  to  be  hashed.  Before  good<size<f  leaves  could  be  obtained 
most  of  the  worms  of  this  lot  had  died.  Those  which  survived  were  so 
much  retarded  by  the  cool  weather  that  they  occupied  about  two  months 
in  getting  their  growth,  and  formed  their  cocoons  about  the  end  of  May 
ana  first  of  June  quite  irregularly.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  the  food  and  temperature  on  the  duration  of  insect  life, 
and  of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  isolated  data  or  anything  but 
averages  in  considering  the  subject.  The  cocoons  formed  by  these 
worms  were  large,  of  a  saflBcon  yellow  color.  The  moths  were  amongst 
the  earliest  to  emerge,  and  such  eggs  as  were  not  put  away  in  a  cool 
place  began  to  hatch  about  a  week  aiter  they  were  laid. 

Another  lot,  received  from  the  same  parties,  as  of  the  black  race,  had 
a  history  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  yellow  race.  The  worms  of 
this  lot  were  about  equally  of  two  sorts,  the  one  being  indistinguishable 
throughout  in  appearance  from  the  yellow  race,  and  the  other  being 
darker  colored.  They  also  were  fed  on  mulberry.  Their  cocoons  did 
not  differ  IBrom  those  of  the  yellow  race.  From  the  light  variety  of  the 
worms  about  an  equal  number  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  moths  was 
obtained  I  from  the  dark  variety  nearly  all  were  males. 

A  portion  of  the  lot  imported  from  Japan  for  distribution  was  re- 
tained, and  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  fed  on  Osage  orange 
and  the  other  on  mulberry.  These  were  of  the  sulphur-yellow  variety. 
They  also  were  too  far  advanced  when  received  by  us,  owing  to  the  ex- 
posure to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in  transportation  from  Japan, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  hatch  until  the  third  week  in  ApriL  The  worms 
fed  on  mulberry  were  more  precocious  than  those  fed  on  the  Osage 
orange,  and  produced  a  large  and  good  crop,  but  nearly  all  that  were 
fed  on  Osage  orange  died  alter  their  last  molt  and  just  as  they  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  ready  to  make  their  cocoons. 

Mr.  E.  Fasnach,  of  Baleigh,  K.  0.,  sent  a  very  few  e^gs  of  a  black  breed 
from  Thibet,  which  were  not  allowed  to  hatch  until  about  the  first  of 
May,  and  were  carefully  fed  on  mulb^ry  leaves.  These  worms,  like  the 
yellow  French  ones,  presented  two  appearances,  one  portion  being  of 
the  ordinary  color  but  the  others  becoming  ivory  black  after  the  second 
molt.  The  cocoons  were  also  various,  most  of  them  being  like  those  of 
the  French  breeds,  but  one  or  two  being  smaller  and  pure  white.  This 
experience  would  indicate  that  this  black  Thibet  breed  is  made  up  of 
the  darker  or  black  individuals  of  various  other  breeds,  and  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  atavism  or  reversion  to  the  normal  pale  coloring. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  certain  individuals  of  all  races  show  a  tend- 
ency to  become  dark,  and  thus  revert  to  what  were  undoubtedly  the  an- 
cestral colors  of  the  species. 

A  lot  of  eggs  received  from  Miss  L.  L.  Buster,  of  Somerset,  Pulaski 
County,  Kentucky,  was  hatched  for  experiment,  and  the  worms  fed  on 
Osage  orange.  AVben  in  their  fourth  stage  some  of  them  showed  signs 
of  disease,  and  the  whole  lot  was  removed  to  an  attic^  where  it  received 
irregular  care.  As  the  worms  approached  the  spinning  point  they 
became  covered  with  a  fetid,  green  slime.  They  were  removed  imme- 
diately fix)m  their  old  trays  and  the  trays  cleared  of  filth,  but  although 
the  slime  dried  away  it  left  them  discolored,  and  they  died  rapidly,  de- 
cayiug  almost  immediately.  The  first  worms  which  began  making  co- 
coons died  and  rotted  before  their  work  was  completed,  and  the  others 
made  no  beginning.    The  race  was  evidently  diseased. 

"We  had  worms  from  three  of  our  own  lots  carried  through  their  trans- 
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foimations.  These  were  partly  of  a  Japaneae  white  race  and  partly  of 
a  Japanese  yellow  race,  both  of  which  we  first  fed  on  Osage  orange  in 
1872,  and  have  kept  on  the  plant  exclusively  every  year  since.  They 
both  did  well,  the  white  TSuce  doing  the  better.  We  have  been  greatly 
interested  to  find  that  the  yellow  race,  which  in  the  beginning  made 
cocoons  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  color,  have  in  the  course  of  this 
feeding  on  Osage  orange,  ojDme  to  make  cocoons  that  are  only  yellowish- 
white,  showing,  so  far  as  tne  color  of  the  silk  is  concerned,  a  marked 
improvement  over  their  progenitors :  the  cocoons,  moreover,  are  ftdly 
eqnal,  in  texture  and  firmness,  to  either  the  white  or  the  bright  yellow. 
The  white  cocoons  firom  the  Osage  orange  were  fblly  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  average  of  those  from  mnlberry-fed  worms. 

NEW  MUXBEBBT  TBEE. 

Itr.  Abram  Thiessen,  P.  O.  box  245,  Fairbury,  Nebr.,  issued  an  adver- 
tising circular  in  the  fall  of  1881,  iiiom  which  I  make  a  few  extracts. 

He  imported  firom  the  German  colonies  in  Southern  Russia  what  he 
calls  the  "  Caucasian  mulberry  tree,''  which  he  says  grows  very  well  in 
the  Western  States  of  North  America.  In  Jefferson  County,  Nebraska, 
he  raised  trees  which  became  8  inches  in  diameter  and  Id  feet  high  in 
six  years: 

The  leaves  of  the  tree  ore  the  be^  for  raising  silk  cocoons  which  are  of  first  qnality. 
The  silkwormB  do  better  here  than  they  did  in  Southern  Russia.    **    *    * 

On  my  fiaHier'sfarm,  Colony  Schoenau,  in  Southern  Ruseda,  there  were  trees  of  thirty 
years'  growth  wnich  reached  a  height  of  35  feet,  and  the  trunks  about  5  feet  from  the 
|;round  werel3feet  in  circxmiference.    •    •    * 

Cuttings  don't  grow  very  well  except  with  the  greatest  care.  *  •  *  llie  young 
trees  should  be  started  by  seedlings,  *  *  •  from  the  1st  of  October  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Hay.    Spring  planting  is  better  than  faU  planting.    ^    •    * 

The  tree  thrives  in  every  soil,  even  in  marsh  land.  Only  in  alkali  soil  the  tree  gets 
sick  and  dies.  .  From  Southern  Dakota  down  to  Texas  the  Caucasian  mulberry  nas 
grown  weU  every  where. 

BUSmESS  YENTUBES:  SALE  OF  EGOS. 

Several  parties  have  undertaken  business  ventures  in  connection  with 
the  silk-producing  industry.  Foremost  amongst  tiiese  has  been  Mr.  L. 
S.  Crozier,  of  Oorinth,  Miss.,  already  referred  to,  and  who  offered  mul- 
beny  trees  and  silkworm  eggs  for  sale,  and  offered  to  buy  all  the  co- 
coons sent  to  him  produced  by  worms  raised  on  proper  kinds  of  mul- 
beny  trees. 

Abraham  Thiessen,  P.  O.  box  245,  Fairbury,  Nebr.,  offers  1,000  silk 
eggs  for  25  cents ;  one  ounce  for  $3 ;  1,000  mulberry  seed  for  S5  cents. 
Will  have  mulberry  seed  to  sell  by  the  pound  in  the  fall  of  1882.  He 
offers  seedling  mulberry  trees  from  4  inches  high  at  2  cents  each  and 
$10  per  1,000*,  8  feet  high  at  35  cents  each,  $20  per  hundred  and  $175 
per  thousand,  delivered  free  of  charge  at  the  depot  in  Fairbury.  He 
has  reels,  but  does  not  offer  to  buy  cocoons. 

The  Corinth  (Miss.,)  Silk  Company,  L.  S.  Grozier,  manager,  offers  1,000 
eggs  for  $1, 1  ounce  for  $6 :  mulberry  trees  from  one  year  old  at  $10  per 
hundred,  two  years  old  at  $15  per  hundred,  and  mhlberry  cuttings  at  $2 
per  hundred*  It  offers  to  pay  cash  at  Lyons  prices  for  all  good  cocoons 
received. 

The  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  of  the  United  States,  1328 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  offers  1,000  eggs  for  $1,  i  ounce  for 
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$3, 1  otmce  for  $5 ;  lower  in  quantities.  It  has  no  mulberry  seed  or  trees 
for  sale.  It  has  established  a  filature,  and  offers  to  pay  for  cocoons  ac- 
conling  to  the  market  value  of  the  silk  obtained  therefrom  when  reeled 
and  prepared  for  manufacturing  uses;  also  to  receive  and  sell  at  the 
best  market  prices  all  silk  waste  that  may  be  raised,  including  pierced 
cocoons,  floss  silk,  and  wild  silk.  A  commission  of  10  per  cent,  upon 
all  sales  will  be  charged  by  the  association^^ 

A  "  chart  and  instructions  for  silk  growers,''  by  W.  C.  Kierr,  State  ' 
geologist  of  Forth  Carolina,  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  associa- 
tion^ inclostng  10  cents  postage. 

Messrs.  McKittrick  &  Co.,  Second  stareet,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  offer  to  pay 
"  more  than  Lyons  prices''  for  cocoens. 

Messrs.  Virion  des  Lauriers  &  Co.,  201  East  Sixty-third  street,  New 
York,  imported  and  sold  large  quantities  of  eggs  at  reasonable  prices. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SILK-GROWING  QUESTION. 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  information,  a  second  edition  of 
our  Manual  (Special  Beport  No.  11)  has  been  issued,  the  preface  of  which 
we  reproduce  below  as  a  summary  of  the  present  condition  and  pros- 
peotB  of  the  silk-producing  industry  in  this  country : 

PRBFACB  TO  THE  SBCO»D  EDmO/T. 

That  there  exists  lost  now  a  very  general  and  widespread  Interest  in  the  snblect  of 
silk  culture' in  the  United  States  is  manifest  from  the  recent  large  increase  in  the  eor- 
indence  of  the  Entomological  Division  in  relation  thereto,  and  from  the  demand 


made  for  this  Manual.  To  avoid  the  disappointment  that  is  sure  to  follow  exagge- 
rated and  visionary  notions  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  here  to  emphasize  the  facts 
that  the  elements  of  successful  silk  culture  on  a  large  scale  are  at  the  present  time 
entirely  wanting  in  this  country ;  that  the  profits  of  silk  culture  are  always  so  small 
that  extensive  operations  bv  organized  bodies  must  prove  unprofitable  where  capital 
fiLnds  so  many  more  lucrative  nelds  for  emplovment;  that  extensive  silk  raising  is 
fraught  with  dangers  that  do  not  beset  less  ambitious  operations ;  that  silk  culture, 
in  short,  as  shown  in  this  Manual,  is  to  be  recommended  only  as  a  light  and  pleasant 
employment  for  those  members  of  the  farmer's  household  who  either  cannot  do  or  are 
not  engaged  in  otherwise  remunerative  work. 

The  want  of  experience  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  silk  culture  in  this  country ;  for 
while,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  pages,  the  mere  feeding  of  a  certain  number  of 
worms  and  the  preparation  of  the  cocoons  for  market  are  simple  enough  operations, 
requiting  neither  pnysical  strength  nor  special  mental  qualities,  yet  skill  and  experi- 
ence count  for  much,  and  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained  without  them.  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  this  experience  is  traditional  and  inherit«d,  varying  in  difilbrent  sec- 
tions both  as  to  metho<ls  and  races  of  worm  employed.  With  the  great  variety  of 
soil,  climate,  and  conditions  prevailing:  in  this  country,  experience  in  the  same  Hues 
will  also  vary,  but  the  general  principles  indicated  in  this  Manual  should  govern* 

The  greater  value  of  labor  here  as  compared  with  labor  in  the  older  suk-growing 
countries  has  been  in  the  past  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States,  but  conditions  exist  to-day  that  render  this  obstacle  by  no  means  insuperable. 
In  the  first  place  comparative  prices,  as  so  often  quoted,  are  misleading.  The  girl  who 
makes  only  twenty  or  thirty  cents  a  day,  in  France  or  Italy,  does  em  well,  because  of 
the  relatively  lower  prices  of  aU  other  commodities  there,  as  she  who  earns  three  or 
four  fold  as  much  here.  Again,  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  in  those  countries  that 
every  woman  among  the  agricultural  classes,  not  abeolut-ely  necessary  in  the  house- 
hold, finds  a  profitable  avenue  for  her  labor  in  field  or  factory,  so  that  the  tin^e  given 
to  silk-raisiug  must  be  deducted  from  other  profitable  work  in  which  she  may  be  em- 
ployed. With  us,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  thousands — ^aye.  hundreds  of  thousands — 
of  women  who,  fi'om  our. very  conditions  of  life,  are  unable  to  lal>or  in  the  field  or 
factory,  and  have,  in  short,  no  means,  outside  of  household  duties,  of  converting 
labor  into  capital.  The  time  that  such  might  give  to  silk  culture  would,  therefore, 
ho  pure  gain,  and  in  this  sense  the  cheap-labor  argument  loses  nearly  all  its  force. 
This  holds  more  particularly  true  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  South  and  West  that 
are  least  adapted  to  the  production  of  merchantable  dairy  products  or  where  bee- 
keeping and  poultry-raiaing  are  nsoally  confined  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  house- 
hold. 
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The  -wKoii  of  a  leaAj  market  for  the  ooooons  iB  now;  m  it  always  has  heen,  the  most 
serious  obrtacle  to  be  oyercome,  and  the  one  to  which  all  interested  in  establishing 
silk  coltare  should  first  direot  their  attention.  Is iiore  this,  and  efibrts  to  establish 
the  industry  are  bound  to  fail,  as  tbey  have  failea  in  the  past.  A  perman^t  market 
once  establishedi  and  the  other  obstacles  indicated  will  slowly,  but  surely,  vanish  as 
snow  before  the  coming  spring.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  Europe,  there 
grew  op  a  considerable  demand  for  al&worm  eggs  in  this  country,  so  that  several 
persona  found  the  production  of  these  eggs  quite  profitable.  Lai|;e  Quantities  are  yet 
shipped  across  the  continent  trSki  Japan  each  winter:  but  this  aemand  is.  in  its 
nature,  transieut  and  limited,  and  with  the  improved  Pasteur  method  of  selection, 
and  prevention  of  disease,  silK-raisers  are  again  producing  their  own  eggs  in  Europe. 
Silk  culture  must  depend  for  its  growth,  therefore,  on  the  production  ctf  cocoons,  and 
these  will  find  no  remunerative  sale  except  where  the  silk  can  be  reeled.  I  find  no 
reason  to  change  the  views  expressed  relative  to  the  part  this  Department  might  take 
in  succoring  nOc  culture  through  Congressional  aid;  for,  however  Jast  and  desirable 
direci  protecti<m  to  the  industry  may  be  by  the  impoSftion  of  an  import  duty  on 
reeled  silk,  no  such  protection  has  yet  been  given  by  Congress,  and  silk  itlatnies  can^ 
not  be  ftdly  and  profitably  estabtiwed  without  some  fostering  at  the  start.  Under  a 
heavy  protective  tariff  our  silk  manufactures  have  rapidly  grown  in  importance  and 
wealth,  untU.  during  the  year  1881  (according  to  the  reports  of  W.  C.  Wyckoff,  secre- 
tly of  the  Bilk  Association  of  America),  raw  silk  to  the  value  of  $11,936,866,  and 
wmtB  silk  and  cocoons  to  the  value  of  f769,186  were  imported  at  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  while  our  manufactured  goods  reached  in  value  between 
|2&,000,0<X)  and  140.000,000.  Kow,  the  so-called  raw  silk  thus  imported  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $12,000,000,  is  just  as  much  a  manufactured  article  as  the  woven  goods,  and 
its  importation  free  of  duty  is  as  much  an  encouragement  to  foreign  manufactniers 
and  an  impediment  to  hoihe  industry  as  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  on  the 
woven  goods*  The  aid  that  Congress,  through  this  Department,  diould,  in  my  Judg- 
ment)  give  to  silk-reeling,  and  thereby  to  silk-prod  action,  may  be  supplied  by  private 
and  benevolent  means ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  record,  in  this  connection,  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Women's  Silk  Culture  Association  of  California  and  the  similar  assooia- 
tion  in  JPhiladelphia.  This  last  organisation  has  in  operation  a  good  hand-«sel,  worked 
by  a  skilled  Italian,  and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  John  Lucas,  ofiers  to  purchase  cocoons  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.^  per  pound,  according  to  quality.  Messrs.  Crozier  Sl 
Co.,  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  Messrs.  MsElttrick  St  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  adver- 
tise that  they  will  purchase  cocoons  at  Lyons  prices.  These  are  beginnings  in  the 
right  direction,  but  so  far  the  efforts  are  warranted  only  in  the  former  case  through 
benevolent  support,  and  in  the  latter  as  an  aid  to  a  general  business  of  supplying  eggs 
and  mulberry  trees. 

The  obstacles  which  I  have  set  forth  are  none  of  them  permanent  or  ]nsn|>erable, 
while  we  have  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  other  countries.  One  of^  infinite 
importance  Is  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  Osage  orange  {Maclvra  aurantiaoa)  which 
our  thousands  of  miles  of  hedges  famish ;  another  is  the  greater  average  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  who  will  not  be  content  to  tread  merely  in  the  ways  of 
the  Old  World,  but  will  be  quick  to  improve  on  their  methods:  still  another  may  be 
found  in  the  more  spacious  and  commodious  of  the  fkrmers'  bams  and  outhouses. 
Every  year's  experience  with  the  Madura  confirms  all  that  I  have  said  of  its  value  as 
silkworm  food.  Silk  which  I  have  had  reeled  from  a  race  of  worms  fed  on  it,  now 
for  eleven  consecutive  years,  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  while  the  tests  made  at  the 
recent  silk  fair  at  Philadelphia  showed  that  in  some  instances  a  less  weight  of  ooooons 
spun  by  Madura-fed  worms  was  required  for  a  pound  of  reeled  silk  than  of  cocoons 
from  mulberry-fed  worms. 

C.  V.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  20, 1882. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Division,  and  from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  since  the  above  was 
written,  we  feel  constrained  to  add  a  few  other  words  of  caution,  more 
particularly,  since,  in  obedience  to  the  large  demands  for  eggs,  tne  De- 
partment has  been  urged  to  make  very  large  purchases  of  these  for  dis- 
tribution. Under  present  circumstances  we  feel  more  disposed  to  check 
than  to  encourage  the  present  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  b^ause 
of  the  conviction  that  the  majority  of  persons  undertaking  the  raising 
of  sUkworms  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Those  who  have  eggs  for 
sale  or  who  aie  interested  in  the  propagation  and  sale  of  mulberry  cut- 
tiogs,  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  philanthropic  or  benevolent 
motives,  can  afford,  albeit  from  opposite  motives,  to  stimulato  in  ev^ry 
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possible  way  the  interest  naturally  felt  in  the  subject,  but  the  disap- 
pointment, under  existing  circumstances,  is  apt  to  be  great  in  proportion 
as  the  interest  increases,  so  that  there  is  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the 
many  reactions  firom  similar  attempts  in  the  past. 

This  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the  reeled  silk  is  imported 
free  of  duty,  while  there  is  so  very  heavy  a  duty  on  the  woven  goods. 
There  is  a  duty  to-day  on  wools  valued  at  32  cents  of  10  to  11  cents  per 
pound,  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Still,  in  past  years,  as  in  1846,  wool 
has  been  imported  free  of  duty.  Kow  wool  is  essentially  a  raw  product, 
having  gone  through  no  expensive  process  of  manufacture ;  yet  what 
would  our  wool-growers  throughout  the  country  say  if  it  were  proposed 
to  do  away  with  the  duty  and  allow  wool  to  come  in  as  reeled  silk  is  now 
allowed  to  come  in,  free  f  They  would,  no  doubt,  declare  that  such  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress  would  givQ  the  death-blow  to  wool-growing  in  the 
United  States.  Silk  culture  is  in  just  the  condition  that  wool-growing 
would  be  in  under  such  circumstances,  and  if  there  is  any  advantage  to 
the  country  in  the  protection  of  one  kind  of  silk-mannfacture,  then, 
logically,  that  other  branch  of  silk-manufacture,  namely,  silk-reeling, 
which  would  add  value  to  the  coccoon  and  give  encouragement  to  ito 
production,  should  also  be  protected,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  this 
subject  to  tne  serious  consideration  of  the  recently-appointed  Tariff  Com- 
mission. With  proper  duty  on  the  ^^raw  silk,"  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  steady  and  permanent  growth  of  the  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States;  this  Department  would  t^  justified  in  making  efforts  to  widely 
disseminate  the  eggs,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  every  dol- 
lar of  the  vast  sums  sent  out  of  the  country  for  '^raw  sUk"  produced  in 
foreign  lands  would  find  its  way  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people. 


PYRETEBXTM:  ITS  USE  AS  AN  INSEOTIOIDE. 

(FlAtMlII,IV.] 

A  large  quantity  of  Pyrethrum  seed  has  been  distributed  to  corre- 
spondents. The  seed  was  obtained  either  direct  from  parts  of  Russia  and 
the  Caucasus  or  from  Trieste,  Austria.  The  packages  were  accompanied 
by  the  following: 

dRCULAS  IN  BBFSRENCE  TO  PTBKTHRUM : 

DsPAKTMEirr  OF  AORICULTUBE,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Sir  :  In  the  spring  of  1881  Prof.  C.  V.  Biley,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Entomo- 
logical CommiBsion,  distributed  the  seed  oiPyretkrvM  rowum  and  Fyretkntm  cinerari(jnfo- 
Uwm  to  a  nomber  of  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry,  and  while  the 
excessiTO  dronght  rendered  the  experiments  in  growing  it  in  many  oases  nnsnccessfdl, 
yet  the  reports  are  snfBciently  favorable  to  warrant  fhrther  trial. 

The  Talne  of  these  plants  in  famishing  a  perfectly  effectual  insecticide,  that  can  be 
used  against  many  of  the  worst  insects  injurious  to  our  crops  ae  weU  as  against  house- 
hold and  greenhouse  x>^t6,  without  danger  to  man  or  beast,  has  been  fully  established 
by  ezpeziments  made  under  his  direction  during  the  past  two  yeacs.  The  general 
enltiyatloo  of  the  plants  in  all  sections  where  they  wiU  succeed  is,  therefore,  most  de- 
sirable. A  smaU  package  of  seed,  duly  labeled,  is  sent  to  you  from  this  Department 
for  tiial,  and  the  foUowing  statement  regarding  the  nature,  cultiyation,  and  use  of 
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» plttitBy  prepared  by  the  entomologuit  of  the  Department,*  is  sent  to  gnide  yon 
in  snoh  trial.    I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  report  to  the  Department  the  resolt  of  yonr 
experiment,  and  to  aid  in  auy  other  way  within  my  power  toward  ita  snooess. 
Beepectfolly, 

GEO.  B.  LORING, 
CimmiMiofMr  of  AgrioMmro. 

HI8T0RT  OF  FTRBTBXUM. 

There  are  yery  £bw  data  at  hand  oonceming  the  discoTery  of  the  insecticide  proper- 
tiee  of  Pyrethrnm.  The  powder  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  Asiatic  consfcries 
aooth  of  the  Cancasns  Mountains.  It  was  sold  at  a  high  price  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
snccessfiilly  kept  its  nature  a  secret  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  an 
Armenian  merchant^  Mr.  Jumtikoff.  learned  that  the  powder  was  obtained  from  the 
dried  and  pulverisBed  flower-heads  oi  certain  species  of  F^rethrum  growing  abundantly 
in  the  mountain  region  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Russian  province  of  Transcau- 
casia. The  son  of  Mr.  Jumtikoff  began  the  manufacture  of  the  article  on  a  large  scale 
in  1^8,  after  which  year  the  Pyrethnim  industry  steadily  grew,  until  to-day  the  export 
of  the  dried  flower-heads  represents  an  important  item  in  the  revenue  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Still  less  seems  to  be  known  of  the  disoovery  and  history  of  the  Dalmatian  species  of 
Pyrethmm  {FyrtihrwHi  ciaeraria/oItiMK).  but  it  is  probable  that  its  lustory  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Asiatic  species.  At  tne  present  time  the  Pyrethrum  flowers  are  oon- 
aidered  by  far  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  soil  of  Dalmatia. 

There  is  also  very  little  information  published  regarding  either  the  mode  of  growth 
or  the  eultivation  of  Pyrethrum  plants  in  their  native  home.  As  to  the  Caucasian 
species  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  cultivated,  at  least  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  t  The  well-known  Dr.  Gustav 
Badde,  director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Tiflis,  Transcaucasia, 
who  is  the  highest  living  authority  on  everything  pertaining  to  the  natural  history  of 
that  region^  wrote  us  recently  as  follows :  ''  The  only  species  of  its  genus,  F^ntkrvm 
roMMa,  which  gives  a  good,  effective  insect  powder,  is  nowhere  cultivated,  but  grows 
wild  in  the  basal-alpine  zone  of  our  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet."  From  this  it  appears  that  this  species,  at  least,  is  not  cultivated  in  its  native 
home,  and  Dr.  Radde's  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  communication  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Hotton,  vice-consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  Moscow,  Russia,  to  whom  'vte  ap- 
plied to  seed  of  this  species.  He  writes  that  his  agents  were  not  able  to  get  more 
tban  about  half  a  pound  of  the  seed  fsom.  any  one  person.  From  this  statement  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  seeds  have  to  be  gathered  from  the  wild  and  not  from  the  culti- 
-vated  plants. 

As  to  the  Dalmatian  plant  it  is  also  said  to  be  cultivated  in  its  native  home,  but  we 
can  get  no  definite  information  on  this  score,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabftants 
aze  very  unwilling  to  give  any  information  regarding  a  plant  the  product  of  whieh 
they  wish  to  monopolize.  For  similar  reasons  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining even  small  quantities  of  the  seed  of  F.  CMMrafria^oUtvm  that  was  not  baked  or  in 
other  ways  tampered  with  to  prevent  germination,  udeed  tiie  people  are  so  leaJoos 
of  their  plant  tnat  to  send  the  seed  out  of  the  country  becomes  a  serious  matter,  in 
which  life  is  risked. 

The  seed  of  Pyretkrum  roHum  is  obtained  with  less  difficulty,  at  least  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  it  has  ^ven  become  an  article  of  commerce,  several  nurserymen  here,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  advertising  it  in  their  catalogues.  The  speoi  ^s  has  been  successfully  grown 
as  a  garaen  plant  for  its  pale  rose  or  bright  pink  flower-rays.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  writes  us:  '^  I  have  had  a  plant  of  P^ethrum  ro«eiiia  in  my  herba- 
ceous garden  for  many  years  past,  and  it  holds  its  own  without  any  care  much  better 
than  many  other  things.  I  should  say  from  this  experience  that  it  was  a  plant  which 
will  very  eatfhr  aocommodate  itself  to  culture  anywhere  in  the  United  States."  Peter 
Henderson,  of  New  York,  another  well-known  and  experienced  nurseiyman,  writes: 
"I  have  grown  the  plant  and  its  varieties  for  ten  years.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultiva- 
tion, either  by  seeds  or  divisions.  It  now  ramifies  into  a  great  variety  of  all  shades, 
from  white  to  deep  crimson,  double  and  single,  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  I  think 
likely  to  be  nearly  everywhere  on  this  continent."  Dr.  James  C.  Neiekl,  of  Archer. 
Fla.,  has  also  successfnlly  grown  P^etKrum  roaeum  and  many  varieties  thereof^  ana 
other  correspondents  report  similar  favorable  experience.  None  of  them  have  found 
a  special  mode  of  eultivation  necessary.    In  1856  Mr.  C.  Willomot  made  a  serious  at- 

*From  recent  communications  by  him  to  the  American  NaturaliiU 
tR^ort  Gomm.  of  Patents^  1857,  Agriculture,  p.  130. 
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tempt  to  introdaoe  and  cultivate  tlie  plant*  on  a  large  scale  in  France.  As  t^ia  ao* 
count  of  the  cultivation  of  Pyrethrum  is  the  best  we  know  of,  we  qu6te  here  his  ezpe* 
rience,  with  but  few  slight  omissions:  '^The  soil  best  adapted  to  its  culture  should 
be  composed  of  a  pure  ground,  somewhat  siliceous  and  dry.  Moisture  and  the  pres- 
ence of  clay  is  Imjurious^  the  plaot  being  extremely  sensitive  to  an  ezcesB  of  water, 
and  would  in  such  case  immediately  perSh.  A  southern  exposure  16  the  most  favor- 
able. The  best  time  for  putting  the  seeds  in  the  ground  is  from  March  to  April.  It 
can  be  done  even  in  the  month  of  February  if  the  weather  will  permit  it.  After  the 
soil  has  been  prepared  and  the  seeds  are  sown  they  are  covered  by  a  stratum  of  ground 
mixed  with  some  vegetable  mold,  when  the  roller  is  slightly  applied  to  it.  Every  five 
or  six  days  the  watering  is  to  be  renewed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  germination.  At 
the  and  of  about  thirty  or  forty  days  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  gained  strength  enough  they  are  transplanted  at  a  distance  of 
about  6  inches  fix>m  each  other.  Three  months  after  this  operation  they  are  trans- 
planted again  at  a  distance  of  from  14  to  20  inches,  according  to  their  strength.  Each"" 
transplantation  requires,  of  course^  a  new  watering,  which,  however,  shomd  only  be 
moderately  applied.  The  blossommg  of  the  Pyrethrum  commences  the  second  year 
toward  the  end  of  May,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  Jdeptember."  Mr.  WiUemot  also 
states  that  the  plant  is  but  slightly  sensitive  to  cold,  and  needs  no  shelter  even  during 
severe  winters. 

The  above-quoted  directions  have  reference  to  the  climate  of  France,  and  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant  in  many  parts  of  North  America  is  yet  an  experiment,  a  great 
deal  of  indepenaent  Judgment  must  be  used.  The  plants  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  Asters  of  the  garden  or  other  perennial  Compositte. 

As  to  the  Dalmatian  plant,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  G.  N.  Milco,  a  native  of  Dal- 
matia,  has  of  late  years  successfully  cultivated  Pyretkmm  cmerariafoUum  near  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  and  the  powder  firom  the  California-grown  plants,  to  which  Mr.  Milco  has 
given  the  name  of  ''Bohach,"  retains  all  the  insecticide  qualities,  and  is  far  superior 
TO  most  of  the  imported  powder,  as  we  know  from  experience.  Mr.  Milco  gives  the 
following  advice  about  planting,  advice  which  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast:  **  Prepare  a  small  hw.  of  fine,  loose,  sandy,  loamy  soil,  slightly  mixed  with 
fine  manure.  Mix  the  seed  with  dry  sand  and  sow  carefully  on  top  of  the  bed.  Then 
with  a  common  rake  disturb  the  surface  of  the  ground  half  an  inch  in  depth.  Sprinkle 
the  bed  every  evening  until  sprouted ;  too  much  water  will  cause  injury.  After  it  is 
well  sprouted  watering  twice  a  week  is  sufficient.  When  about  a  month  old  weed 
oarof  luly .  They  should  be  transplanted  to  loamy  soil  dunng  the  rainy  season  of  winter 
or  spring." 

Our  own  experience  wtth  Pifreihfum  rowum  as  well  as  Pyrethrum  dnerariafolium  in 
Washington,  I>.  C,  has  been  so  far  quite  satisfactory.  Some  that  we  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1860  came  up  quite  well  in  the  spring,  and  a  few  plants  bloomed  in  November 
of  1881,  though  such  blooming  was  doubtless  abnormal.  The  plants  from  sound  seed 
which  we  planted  this  spring  are  also  doing  finely,  and  as  the  soil  is  rather  a  stiff  clay 
and  the  rains  were  in  early  summer  many  and  heavy,  we  conclude  that  Mr.  WiUemot 
has  overstated  the  delicacy  of  the  pi  ants.  We  have  observed  further  that  the  seed  ofben 
lays  a  long  time  in  the  ground  before  germinating,  and  that  it  ^rminates  best  when 
not  watered  too  heavily.  We  think  that  the  too  rapid  absorption  of  moisture  often 
causes  the  seed  to  burst  prematurely  and  rot,  where  slower  absorption  in  a  soil  only 
tolerably  moist  affords  the  best  conditions  for  germination. 

PBBPABATION  OF  THE  PLANTS  FOR  USB. 

In  regaird  to  manufacturing  the  powder,  the  flower-heads  should  be  gathered  during 
fine  weather,  when  thejjr  are  about  to  open,  or  at  the  time  when  fertilization  takes 
place,  as  the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  insecticide  qnalities  reaches,  at  this  time,  its 
greatest  development.  When  tne  blossoming  has  ceased  the  stalks  may  be  cut  within 
about  four  inches  from  the  ground  and  utilized,  being  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
fiowers  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  their  weight.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  expose  the  flowers  to  moisture,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  still  less  to  artificial  heat. 
They  should  be  dried  under  cover  and  hecmetically  closed  up  in  sacks  or  other  vessels 
to  prevent  untimely  pulverization.  The  finer  the  fiower-neads  are  pulverized  the 
more  effeotuilly  the  powder  acts  and  the  more  economical  is  its  use.  Proper  pul- 
verisation in  large  quantities  is  best  done  by  those  who  make  a  busmess  of  it  and 
have  special  mUl  facilities.  Lehn  &  Fink,  of  New  York,  have  furnished  us  with 
the  most  satisfactory  powder.    For  his  own  use  the  farmer  can  pulverize  smaller 

*Mr.  WiUemot  calls  his  plant  PyrUkre  du  caucase  (Pyrgthrum  WiVertMti  Duchartre), 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  only  a  synonym  of  Pyrethrum  ro8&um.  We 
draw  libenklly  from  Willemot's  paper  on  the  subject,  a  translation  of  which  may  be 
found  Id  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1861|  Agriculture,  pp« 
223-331. 
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qosatities  oy  the  simple  method  of  poimdinff  the  flowers  in  a  mortar.  It  is  neoessarT 
Uiat  the  mortar  be  cloeed,  and  a  piece  of  leatJier  through  whioh  the  pesifcle  moves,  such 
as  is  gBDerally  used  in  pulverizinij;  pharmaceutio  saostances  in  a  laboratory,  will 
answer.  The  ^naotlty  to  be  pulvenzed  ahoold  not  exceed  one  pound  at  a  time,  thus 
ayoiding  too  high  a  degree  of  boat,  which  would  be  iujurions  to  the  quality  of  the 
powder.  The  pulverization  being  oeemed  sufficient^  the  substance  is  sifted  through  a 
silk  sievei  and  theo  the  remainder,  with  a  new  addition  of  flowers,  is  put  in  the  mor- 
tar and  pulverized  a^ain. 

The  best  vessels  &t  keeping  the  powder  are  fruit  jars  with  patent  covers,  or  any 
other  perfectly  tight  glass  vessel  or  tin  box. 

>  the  destruction  of 
.  Willemot  seems  to 
17  (f),  to  point  out  its  value  against  insects  ii\juzious 
to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  He  goes,  however,  too  far  in  his  praise  of  it,  and 
some  of  his  statements  as  to  its  efficacy  are  evidently  not  based  upon  actual  experi^ 
ment.  Among  others  he  proposes  the  following  remedy:  ''In  order  to  prevent  the  ^ 
ravages  of  the  weevil  on  wheat  fields,  the  powder  is  mixed  with  the  grain  to  be 
sown,  in  proportion  of  about  ten  ounces  to  about  three  bushels^  which  will  save  a 
year's  crop."  This  is  simply  ridiculouSjas  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  prop* 
erties  of  Pyrethrum  will  understand.  We  have  during  the  past  three  years  large^ 
experimented  with  it  on  many  species  of  ii^urious  insects,  and  fnlly  appre<aate  its 
value  as  a  general  insecticide,  which  value  has  been  greatly  enhanced  oy  tne  dia- 
oovevy  that  It  can  be  most  economically  used  in  liquid  solution ;  but  we  are  far  from 
o<msidenng  it  a  universal  remedy  for  all  insects..  No  such  universal  remedy  exists, 
and  Pyrethrum  has  its  disadvantages  as  has  any  other  insecticide  now  in  use.  The 
following  are  its  most  serious  disadvantages :  1,  the  action  of  the  powder,  in  what- 
ever  form  it  may  be  ai>plied,  is  not  a  permanent  one  in  the  open  air.  If,  s.  j.,  it  ia 
applied  to  a  plant,  it  immediately  affects  the  insects  on  that  plant  with  which  it 
oomee  in  contact,  but  it  will  prove  perfectly  harmless  to  all  insects  which  come  on  to 
the  plant  half  an  hour  (or  even  less)  after  the  application ;  2,  the  powder  acts  in  the  oi>en 
ali^— unless,  perhaps,  applied  in  verv  large  quantities— only  upon  actual  contact  with 
the  insect ;  &  «i  ^.,  it  is  applied  to  the  upper  side  of  a  cotton  leaf  the  worms  that  may 
be  on  the  underside  are  not  affected  by  it;  3,  it  has  no  effect  on  insect  eggs,  nor  on 
pops  that  are  in  any  way  protected  or  hardened. 

These  disadvantages  render  Pyrethrum  in  some  mpects  inferior  to  arsenical  poisons, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  one  overshadowing  advantage  that  it  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  plants  or  to  higher  animals;  and  if  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  in  this 
oountiy  should  prove  a  success,  and  the  price  of  the  powder  become  low  enough,  the 
above-mentionea  disadvantages  can  be  overcome,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  repeated 
applieatiionB. 

In  a  closed  room  the  effect  of  Pyxethmm  on  insects  is  more  powerful  than  outdoors. 
Different  species  of  insects  are  differently  affected  by  the  powder.  Some  resist  its  action 
most  effectually,  «.  ^.,  venr  hairy  oaterpillais,  and  especially  spiders  of  all  kinds; 
while  others,  especially  all  Hymenoptera,  succumb  most  readily.  In  no  case  are  the 
insects  killed  instantaneously  by  Pyrethrum.  They  are  rendered  perfectly  helpless  a 
few  minutes  after  application,  but  do  not  die  till  some  time  afterward,  the  period 
varying  from  several  hours  to  two  or  even  three  days,  according  to  the  species. 
Biany  insects  that  have  been  treated  with  Pyrethrum  show  siccus  of  intense  pain,  while 
in  otners  the  outward  symptoms  are  much  less  marked.  Differences  In  temperatui-e 
and  other  meteorological  changes  do  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  on  the  effect  of 
Pyrethrum. 

MODB8  OF  AITUOATIOV. 

pyrethrum  can  be  applied^l,  as  dry  powder;  2,  as  a  fume;  3,  as  an  alcoholic  extract 
diluted ;  4,  by  simple  stirring  of  the  powder  in  water;  5,  as  a  tea  or  decoction. 
The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  repeated  experiments  in  the  field : 
1.  ApplioaHon$  of  Pyrethrum  a$  dry  powder, — ^This  method  is  familiar  to  most  house- 
kecpen,  the  powder  being  used  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of  bellows.  It  is  then  gen- 
eraUy  used  without  diluent,  but  if  it  is  unadulterated  and  fresh  (which  cannot  be 
said,  in  many  instances,  of  the  powder  sold  at  retail  by  our  druggists)  it  may  be  con- 
siderably diluted  with  other  pulverized  material  without  losin|^  its  deadly  effect,  the 
use  of  the  x>owder  thus  becoming  much  cheaper.  Of  the  materials  which  can  be  used 
as  diluents  common  flour  seems  to  be  the  best,  but  finely-sifted  wood-ashes,  sawdust 
firom  hard  wood,  dcc.~in  short,  any  light  and  finely-pulverized  material  which  mixes 
weU  with  the  Pyrethrum  powder  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  the  mixture  is  applied 
immediately  after  preparation  it  is  always  less  efflcaolons  than  when  left  in  a  per- 
fectly tight  vessel  for  about  24  hours,  or  longer,  before  uao.  This  has  been  proven  so  far 
only  witti  the  mixture  of  Pyrethrum  with  flour,  but  holds  doubtless  true  also  for  other 
diluente.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sohwarz  experimented  largely  under  our  direction  with  the  mix- 
tue  of  Pyxethmm  and  flour  for  the  cotton  wozmi  and  he  found  that  one  part  of  the 
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powder  to  11  parts  of  flonr  is  saffloient  to  kill  the  worms  (only  a  portion  of  the  ftdl- 
(^wn  worms  recovering  fiom  the  effects  of  the  powder),  if  the  mirtnre  is  applied 
immediately  after  preparation ;  hnt  if  kept  in  a  tight  glass  jar  for  abont  two  days, 
one  part  of  the  jrawder  to  22  parts  of  flour  is  sufficient  to  kill  all  average-sized  worms 
with  which  the  mixtnre  comes  in  contact.  For  very  young  cotton  worms  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  Pyrethrom  to  30  parts  of  flonr,  and  applied  one  day  after  preparation, 
proved  most  efieotive,  hardly  any  of  the  worms  recovering. 

An  ordinary  powder  bellows  will  answer  for  insects  infesting  dwellings  or  for  plants 
kept  in  i>ots  in  rooms,  or  single  plants  in  the  garden,  but  it  hi^ly  answers  on  a  large 
scale  outdoors,  because  it  works  too  slowly;  the  amount  of  powder  discharged  can- 
not be  regulated,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  covering  all  parts  of  a  large  plant.  An- 
other method  of  applying  the  drv  powder  is  to  sieve  it  on  to  the  plants  by  means  of 
sieves,  and  this  method  is  no  doubt  excellent  for  insects  that  live  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves.  For  lar^e,  more  shrub-like  plants  witJi  many  branches,  and  for  insects 
that  hide  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  this  method  will  be  found  less  serviceable. 
A  very  satisfactory  way  of  applying  the  powder  on  large  plants,  in  the  absence  of  any 
suitable  machine  or  contrivance,  Ib  to  throw  it  wiih  the  hand  after  the  manner  of  seed- 
sowing.  This  method  is  more  economical  and  rapid  than  those  mentioned  above,  and 
it  has,  moreover,  the  advantage  that,  if  the  plants  are  high  enough,  the  powder  can 
be  applied  to  the  underside  of  the  leo/ves. 

2.  ApplicaHon  of  Pyr^hrum  in  fumes, — ^The  powder  bums  freely,  giving  off  consider- 
able smoke  and  an  odor  which  is  not  unpleasant.  It  will  bum  more  slowly  wlien 
made  into  cones  by  wetting  and  molding.  In  a  closed  room  the  fumes  from  a  small 
onautity  will  soon  kill  or  render  inactive  ordinary  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  will  be 
round  a  most  convenient  protection  against  these  last  where  no  bars  are  avulable. 
A  series  of  experiments  made  under  our  direction  indicates  that  the  fumes  aftect  all 
insects,  but  most  quickly  those  of  soft  and  delicate  structure. 

This  method  is  impracticable  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field,  but  will  be  found  very 
effective  against  insects  infesting  fdrs,  feathers,  herbaria,  books,  &c.  Such  can  easily 
be  ^ot  rid  of  by  inclosing  the  infested  objects  in  a  tight  box  or  case  and  then  fami- 
^ating  them.  This  method  will  also  prove  useful  in  greenhouses,  and,  wil^  suitable 
instrumento,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  underground  pests  that 
attack  the  roots  of  plants. 

3.  Alookoiic  extract  of  Pjfrethrum  powder. — ^The  extract  is  easily  obtained  by  taking 
a  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and  a  long  and  vertical  glass  tube.  Into  this  flask  the  alco- 
hol and  Pyrethrum  are  introduced  and  heated  over  a  steam  tank  or  other  moderate  heat. 
The  distillate,  condensing  in  the  vertical  tube,  runs  back,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
or  two  the  alcohol  may  be  drained  off  and  the  extract  is  ready  for  use.  AjQother 
method  of  detaining  the  extract  is  by  repercolation  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
American  Ph^macopceia.  The  former  method  seems  to  more  thoroughly  extract  the 
oU  than  the  latter ;  at  least  we  found  that  the  residuum  of  a  quanti^  of  Pyrethrum 
from  which  the  extract  was  obtained  by  repercolation  luKd  not  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
power.  The  first  method  is  apparently  more  expensive  than  the  other,  but  the  extract 
IS  in  either  case  more  expensive  than  the  other  preparations,  though  very  conveniently 
preserved  and  handled. 

The  extract  may  be  greatly  diluted  with  water  and  then  appUed  by  means  of  any 
atomizer.  Prof.  £.  A. Smith,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  found  that,  diluted  with  water  at 
the  rate  of  1  part  of  the  extract  to  15  of  water  and  sprayed  on  the  leaves,  it  kills  cotton 
worms  that  have  come  in  contact  with  the  solution  in  a  few  minutes.  The  mixture  in 
the  proportion  of  1  part  of  the  extract  to  20  parts  of  water  was  equally  efficacious,  and 
even  at  the  rate  of  1  to  40  it  killed  two-thirds  of  the  worms  unon  which  it  was  sprayed 
in  15  or  20  minutes,  and  the  remainder  were  subsequently  disabled.  In  still  weaJcer 
solution,  or  at  the  rate  of  1  to  50,  it  loses  in  efficacy,  but  still  kills  some  of  the  worms 
and  disables  others.  Professor  Smith  experimented  with  the  extract  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, and  another  series  of  experiments  with  the  same  method  was  carried  ou  last 
year  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Jones,  of  Oxford,  Miss.  *  He  diluted  his  extract  with  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  water,  and  applied  it  by  means  of  an  atomizer  on  the  cotton  worm  and 
the  boll  worm  with  perfect  success.  Mr.  £.  A.  Schwarz  tried,  last  summer,  the  extract 
obtained  by  repercolation,!  and  found  that  10  drachms  of  the  extract  stirred  up  in 
2  gaUons  of  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  Whitman's  fountain-pump  was  sufficient 
to  kill  all  cotton  worms  on  the  plants.  Four  drachms  of  the  extract  to  the  same 
amount  of  water  was  sufficient  to  kiU  the  very  yoang  worms. 

4.  Pyrethrum  in  simple  water  solution. — So  far  as  our  experiments  go,  this  method  is  by 
far  the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  efficient.  The  bulk  of  the  powder  is  most  easily 
dissolved  in  water,  to  which  it  at  once  imparts  the  insecticide  power.    No  oonstant 

*  Vide  Juwrtoan-Entomoto^i^i,  Vol.  III.  pp.  252-3. 

t  From  one  pound  of  the  powder  one  pint  of  extract  was  made,  each  drop  of  the 
extract  representing  one  grain  of  the  powder.  The  actual  cost  of  making  the  extract 
was  50  cents. 
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rtimiif^  is  neoeseary.  and  the  liquid  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dilated 
eztraot.  The  finer  the  spray  in  which  the  fluid  is  applied  the  more  economioal  is  its 
use,  and  the  greater  the  chance  of  reachinff  every  insect  on  the  plant.  Experiments 
with  Pyrethrom  in  this  form  show  that  SOO  grains  of  the  powder  stirred  up  in  2  gal- 
lons of  water  is  amply  sufficient  to  kill  the  cotton  worms,  except  a  very  few  xuU-grown 
ones,  bnt  that  the  same  mixtnre  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  many  other  inseets,  as 
the  boll  worm,  the  larva  of  the  Teriaa  nioippe,  and  such  species  as  are  protected  by 
dense  long  hairs.  Young  ootton  worms  can  be  killed  by  25  grains  of  the  powder  stirred 
up  in  2  quarto  of  water. 

The  Pyrethrom  water  is  most  efficacious  when  first  made,  and  loses  power  the  longer 
it  Is  kept.  The  powder  gives  the  water  a  lieht  greenish  color,  which,  after  several 
hours,  changes  to  a  light  brown.  On  the  third  day  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Ihngus  gen* 
erally  develops  in  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid,  audits  efficacy  is  then  considerably 
lessened. 

b,  Tketeaor  decoction,— Ttot  £.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Berkeley,  Gal.,  is  the  only  one  who 
has  experimented  with  Pyrethmm  in  this  form,  and  expresses  himself  most  favorably 
as  to  the  result.    He  says : 

*'  I  think,  ttom  my  experiments,  that  the  tea  or  infusion  prepared  from  the  Jhwere 
(which  need  not  be  ground  up  for  the  purpose)  is  the  most  cony^nleni  and  efficacious 
form  of  usin^  this  insecticide  in  the  open  air ;  provided  that  it  is  need  at  times  when 
ike  water  will  not  evaporate  too  rapidly,  and  that  it  is  applied,  not  by  pouring  over  in  a 
stream,  or  even  in  drops,  but  in  the  form  of  a  spray  from  a  syringe  with  fne  holes  in 
its  nose.  In  this  case  the  fluid  will  reach  me  insect  despite  of  its  water^nedding  sur- 
faces, hairs,  d^c,  and  stay  long  enough  to  kill.  Thus  applied,  I  h^ye  found  it  to  be 
efficient  even  aj^ainst  the  armored  scale-bug  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  which  falls  off 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  after  the  application,  while  the  young  brood  is  al- 
most instantly  destroyed.  As  the  flower-tea^  unlike  whale  soap  and  othei^'waeiies, 
leaves  the  leaves  perfectlv  clean  and  does  not  injure  even  the  most  tender  growth,  it  is 
preferable  on  thaisoore  alone ;  and  in  the  future  it  can  hardly  fail  also  to  be^e  cheaper 
of  the  two.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  tea  made  of  the  leaves  and  stems  has 
similar  altboush  oonsiderablv  weaker  effects ;  and  if  the  fEurmer  or  fruit-grower  were 
to  grow  the  plants,  he  would  save  all  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  grindiaog  the 
flower-heads  by  simply  usin^the  header^  cu^g  the  npper  sterns^  leaves^  and  flower- 


heads  altogether,  as  he  woufil  hops,  making  {he  tea  of  this  material  by  the  hosahead, 
and  distributing  it  from  a  cart  through  a  syringe.  It  should  be  diligently  kept  in 
mind  that  the  least  amount  of  foiling  will  seriously  ii^ure  the  strengih  of  this  tea, 
which  should  bo  made  with  briskly  boiUnff  water,  but  then  simply  covered  over 
closely,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  little  evaporamn  as  possible.  The  details  of  ito  most 
econoznical  and  effectual  use  on  the  large  scale  remains^  of  course,  to  be  worked  out 
bypraetioe." 

The  method  of  applying  Pyretbrum  in  either  of  the  three  last-mentioned  forms  is 
evidently  far  more  economioal  in  the  open  field  and  on  a  large  scale  than  the  applica- 
tion of  the  dry  powder,  and.  moreover,  fl^ves  us  more  chance  of  reaching  every  insect 
living  tipon  the  plant  to  which  the  finia  is  applied.  The  relative  merits  of  the  three 
methods  can  be  established  only  by  future  expeiience,  but  so  far  we  have  found  the 
simple  water  solution  most  convenient  and  satisfiMtory. 

BXPEBIENOE  WITH  PYBETHBX7H. 

We  shaQ  not  get  definite  reports  firom  this  distributioii  tiU  next  year^ 
bat  the  following  extracts  from  reports  of  experience  with  some  which 
we  cUstribnted  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1881^  and  taken  withont  se- 
lection^  will  indicate  the  varied  experience  last  year^  ander  the  most  nn- 
fftvorable  conditions,  of  an  exceptionally  severe  droaght*  While  most 
of  the  failures  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  drought^  many  are  doubt- 
less due  to  bad  seed  and  to  the  other  difficulties  of  germination  men< 
tioned  in  the  circular. 

MuaissiPPl.    Canton,  August  5, 1881.— T.  G.  Smith-Yaniz. 

Failure  this  season.    I  watered  continually,  transferring  part  of  the  plants  to 
shade^  but  the  excessively  Hot  weather,  long  continued,  was  too  much  for  them. 

Iowa.    Sao  County,  Grant  City,  September  17, 1881.— Edwin  MiUer. 

Of  the  seeds  planted  Hay  16  not  one  germinated. 
IiOJNOiB.    Jo  Daviess  County.— [Friend  of  Edwin  KiUer  above,  September  17|  1881.] 

Of  the  seeda^lanted  not  one  germinated. 
6  AG 
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Dakota.    Mapleton,  ^September  17, 1881.— H.  M.  Williams, 

Seeds  did  not  germinate. 
iLUKOis.    Rookfordi  September  18, 1881.— A.  B.  WiUongliby. 

Sowed  roseum  seeds  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  dirt.  A  dry  spell  oame  on,  and  althongh 
I  watered  the  bed  no  plants  appeared.    Perhaps  I  sowed  them  too  early. 

New  Jersey.    Morris  Coanty,  Chatham.— October  17, 1881.— James  J.  Dean. 

Seed  came  up  nicely  in  a  garden.  Plants  flourished  for  a  while,  but  as  the  season 
advanced  they  snooombed  to  the  severe  drought  and  perished  before  arriving  at 
maturity. 

North  Carolika.    Goldsborough,  October  22,  1881.— John  Robinson. 

But  ten  plants  oi  roseum  survived  the  heat  of  our  excessively  hot  summer,  and 
of  these  one-half  are  weakly. 

BliOHiGAN.    Cadillac,  October  24, 1881.— G.  Wallace. 

Some  I  sowed  early  in  boxes  never  germinated;  others  late  in  May  with  like 
success;  some  I  gave  to  a  neighbor  did  not  grow.  Sowed  the  remainder  in  the 
first  week  in  June  in  new  forest  land  after  being  burned  over ;  a  few  came  up  and 
seemed  to  be  doing  well;  they  were  destroyed  by  accident. 

Georgia.    Spring  Place,  November  1,  1881.— William  J.  Johnson. . 

Seed  sown  came  up  very  weU  and  srew  finely,  while  I  gave  them  the  attention 
they  needed.    Compelled  to  neglect  tnem  about  the  middle  of  July ;  they  all  died. 

Alabaica.    Monroe  County,  Dennard,  October,  1881. — Oliver  Taylor. 

The  heated  term  coming  on  so  soon  after  I  sowed  the  seed  I  did  not  save  but  a 
few  plants.    I  find  the  dust  such  a  blessing  I  wish  to  raise  a  good  lot. 

M168OURI.    Cameron,  November  11, 1881.— John  Zimmerman. 

The  Pyrethmm  did  not  do  any  ffood  this  season.  The  extreme  drought  stunted 
and  stopped  its  growth  so  much  that  it  did  not  recover  when  the  rains  did  come. 

New  Hampshire.    East  Bairington,  December  1,  1881.— William  B.  Swain. 

Seeds  of  roeeum  sown  on  high  loamy  soil  grew  nicely  and  blossomed  in  Septem- 
ber. The  hard  frost  of  October  3  stopped  the  blossoming.  I  have  used  the  Dal- 
matian insect  iK>wdfir  for  almost  all  lands  of  insects  without  a  failure. 

Kentucky.    Louisville,  December  18, 1881.— Samuel  J.  Thompson. 

Roseum  did  not  do  well  out  in  the  ground ;  died  of  heat  and  drought.  I  have 
about  two  dozen  plants  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 

INBIAKA.    Jay  County,  Dunkirk,  December  20,  1881. — ^D.  B.  Moore. 

Planted  roseum  in  the  garden  in  mellow  clay  loam;  sowed  the  1st  of  May;  it 
f)uled  to  glow  i  condition  of  ground  good;  weather  rather  dry. 

New  York.    Union  Springs,  January  6,  1882.— J.  J.  Thomas. 

Sowed  in  different  places  in  limestone  and  clay  land.  I  suppose  my  soil  was  too 
strong  and  rich.  I  had  none  which  was  unmannred.  The  seed  germinated  and 
the  plants  grew  a  few  inches,  then  ceased  to  grow  and  finally  died.  Those  in  the 
hot-bed  did  best,  but  did  not  reach  over  three  or  four  inches.    None  flowered. 

Georgia.    Savannah,  January  19, 1882.— A.  Oemler. 

My  experiment  with  the  Pyrethmm  on  Cut- worms  was  made  in  captivity  in  a 
match-box  witiliout  soil,  so  that  they  could  not  rab  it  off.  They  were  covered  with 
the  dust  for  twelve  hours,  while  others  ate  leaves  od  the  suriace  of  which  it  had 
bosn  sprinkled,  without  detriment.  Larvse  of  Plusia  hrctssiccs  and  Pluiella  orvL' 
eff^rofttm  were  killed. 

Illinois.    Champaign,  January  28,  1882.— B.  F.  Johnson. 

Last  season  I  could  not,  neither  could  a  very  skillful  person  la  such  matters,  get 
a  single  seed  to  germinate. 

New  Tobk.    Suffolk  County,  January  31,  1882.— Zophar  Mills,  Jr. 

Last  spring  I  planted  half  in  a  hot-bed  about  15th  April  and  half  a  little  later 
in  the  open  ground.  Half  of  the  sown  seeds  germinatea,  but  the  hot-bed  plants 
did  not  succeed  as  well  as  those  out  of  doors.  In  June  the  hot-bed  plants  were 
transplanted  to  my  garden,  the  weather  being  warm.  Both  plants  did  as  weU  as 
ooula  be  expected,  but  the  out-of-door  ones  seemed  to  be  most  thrifty.  I  consider 
the  plant  quite  hardy  from  last  year's  experiments.  In  August  we  had  dry 
weaKier,  and  the  plants  suffered  from  want  of  attention.  They  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  blossoming  September  28|  when  I  last  saw  them. 
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Illinois.    Soott  County,  Manohester,  Janoftry  1882.— J.  C.  Andnis. 

Fram  seeds  of  ro$ew»  received  in  spriog  of  1881  I  have  some  500  good  plants 
growing  now,  or  in  good  condition  to  stflft  in  the  spring. 

New  Tobk.    Dutchess  County,  Pine  Plains,  January  38, 1882.-^.  Walter  Righter. 

Planted  roseum  seed  10th  May  in  light,  sandy,  loam,  and  raised  some  very  strong 
and  healthy  plants,  but  they  product  only  a  very  few  flowers.  I  also  planted  in 
hot-bed  and  got  a  few  plants  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  And^  further,  I  sowed  in 
the  forest,  where  it  was  slightly  shaded,  and  wasted  my  seed.  (The  soil  all  lime- 
stone. )  Have  protected  the  plants  from  exposure  bv  tlm>wing  some  cornstalks  on 
them.  Although  the  thermometer  has  marked  25^  below  zero  here,  the  P.  ro9wm 
looks  as  green  as  in  midsummer. 

Raksas.    Osbom  County,  Kill  Creek,  January  30, 1882.— J.  J.  Guyer. 

Planted  a  part  of  the  roaeum  seed  last  spring  on  sandy  loam.  Only  a  few  of  the 
seeds  germinated,  and  owing  to  the  hard  summer  we  had  they  did  not  make  any 
growth.    All  kinds  of  garden  plants  were  a  total  faUure  here. 

Georgia.    Liberty  County,  Dorchester,  February  4, 1882.— James  A.  M.  King. 

Divided  seeds  with  four  painstaking  parties,  and  can  report  vigorous  ^prowth 
in  sandy  loam.  The  fearful  hurricane  of  August  27  and  28  destroyed  some  plants, 
but  those  left  measure  now  16  by  18  inches  spread,  and  will  bloom  eauy  this 
spring. 

Maryland.    Washington  County,  Smithburg,  February  4, 1882.— Benton  ScholL 

The  seeds  of  ro8€um  received  last  spring  were  sown  in  well-prepared  soil,  of  a 
rather  heavy  nature,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good  working  order.  Very 
little  of  it  vegetated,  and  that  did  the  best  which  was  the  most  shaded,  as  that 
winch  was  the  most  exposed  to  the  sun  nearly  all  perished  during  the  severest 
drought  ever  known  in  this  locality.  What  survived  did  well  enough  until  the 
cold  snap  of  22d  January.  I  then  covered  the  plants  with  litter,  but  when  the 
ground  opened  I  found  that  the  plants  were  thrown  out  by  the  &ost,  and  but  two 
were  yet  alive.  I  then  (a  week  ago)  planted  them  in  a  pot  and  brought  them 
into  the  sitting-room;  they  have  now  started  finely. 

Alabama.    Selma,  February  6, 1882.— John  D.  Wilkins. 

Planted  two  lots  last  season,  and  iaUed  to  even  get  the  seed  to  sprout 
Michigan.    Saginaw  City,  February  7, 1882.— Leopold  Trakat. 

During  last  summer  only  about  30  plants  came  up  and  survived.  I  watered 
them  too  freely  and  made  some  other  blunders. 

Ontario.    Toronto.— Allied  Henry  Moore. 

Pyretkrwn  rowum  would  seem  to  bear  the  oold  of  Toronto  by  shelter  in  a  depres- 
sion covered  by  loose  garden  reftase.  Some  plants  of  same  seed  I  distributed  to 
others  have  not  prospered,  by  want  of  care. 

YERMOKf.    Brattleborough,  February  8, 1882.— Abner  L.  Butterfield. 

I  planted  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  all  right,  but  there  was  a  heavy 
rain  the  next  day,  and  it  rained  everv  day  for  a  week,  and  then  it  was  rather 
cold  f6r  the  time  of  year,  and  the  ground  baked  down  so  hard  that  only  a  few  of  the 
seed  came  up  at  all,  and  those  that  came  up  made  very  weak  plants.  I  had  but 
one  blossom.  One  plant  which  I  have  at  the  kitchen  window  appears  to  be  doing 
welL 

Caufornia.    San  Francisco,  February  10,  1882.— Ed.  WoUeb. 

My  place  lies  in  Alameda  County,  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  so-called  warm  belt,  '600  feet  above  sea-level.  Tnree  years  ago  I  sowed 
seeds  of  P.  roseum  and  had  it  in  bloofn  last  season.  The  plants  do  well — light 
loam,  little  irrigation.  Last  year  I  received  from  Germany  seed  of  P.  dnerariaifo- 
7t am,  and  have  now  thousands  of  plants.  *  *  *  Planted  P.  roa^m  among  roses, 
to  protect  the  roses  from  Dialn'oiica,  but  it  had  no  efiiect.  I  put  some  ox>en  ilowers 
under  a  glass  with  some  flies,  but  they  produced  no  efiect  in  48  hours. 

Virginia.    Norfolk  County,  Berkeley,  February  12, 1882.— William  R.  Wood. 

But  two  of  last  season's  plant-s  survived  in  my  hands,  and,  as  far  as  heard  froni) 
none  of  those  sent  to  my  correspondents.  A  slug  which  ate  my  plants  was  not 
injured  by  the  meal. 

New  Hampshire.    Gk)ffBtown  Centre,  February  13, 1882. — C.  B.  Moore. 

Sowed  the  seed  about  first  of  June.  Owing  to  cold  weather  through  the  month 
of  June  it  did  not  come  up  very  well.  After  it  got  started  it  crew  finely.  It 
tailed  to  blossom  before  winter.    I  covered  it  upon  appzoaol^  of  cold  weather* 
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Pennsylvania.    Johnstown,  February  22,  1882. — ^Frederick  Brehm. 

On  April  18,  1881, 1  sowed  some  of  the  seed  in  a  hot>bed,  but  received  no  plants, 
which  I  think  was  the  fault  of  my  waterin^i^  too  much.  April  25  I  sowed  some 
of  the  seeds  in  two  pots  and  placed  them  in  a  hot-bed.    From  this  I  recei yed  several 

C*  its.  May  4  I  again  sowed  some  seeds  in  two  pots  and  placed  them  in  a  hot- 
.  From  these  I  also  received  several  plants.  On  May  11 1  sowed  some  of  the 
seeds  in  an  open  field.  This  proved  mncn  bettor  than  in  hot-beds.  The  sou  was 
light  and  the  plants  good.  Tlie  plants  I  watered  from  two  to  three  times  a  week. 
On  June  1 1  txansplanted  the  first  plants;  in  September  I  had  three  flowers.  I 
have  in  all  fifty  nice  plants.    The  three  flowers  were  not  very  good. 

Mississippi.    Canton,  February  25, 1882. — George  W.  Smith- Vaniz. 

I  have  plants  started  under  glass,  but  I  must  say  that  last  year's  trial  leads  me 
to  think  there  is  not  much  chance  here  for  its  success. 

Ohio.    Glendale,  March  3,  1882.--Georgo  W.  Trowbridge. 

About  the  1st  of  March,  1881,  a  portion  of  the  P.  na^eiem  seed  was  sown  in  a  box 
and  placed  in  a  window  of  the  livmK-room  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house,  where 
in  due  time  (though  rather  slow)  they  germinated,  when  all  danger  of  severe 
frost  was  passed  the  box  was  placed  out  of  doorH,  in  a  sunny  exposure,  where  the 
plants  remained  until  about  May  1,  when  they  were  pricked  out  and  set  in  the 
open  ground.  The  remainder  of  the  seed  was  sowed  at  two  different  times,  March 
20  ana  April  5,  in  the  open  ground,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  and 
where  they  were  permanently  to  stand  and  grow.  Sou  is  rather  a  neavy  clay. 
Seeds  rather  slow  and  long  in  germinating.  The  usual  amount  of  hoeing  and 
weeding  was  performed  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  growing  and  ftee  from 
grass  and  weeds.  Notwithstanding  my  section  was  viaited  with  the  hottest  sum- 
mer ever  remembered  and  almost  tne  driest  known,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
planta  whAh  became  well  establiahed  succumbed.  The  growth  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  xoider  the  circumstancesi  One  or  two  blossoms  made  their  appear- 
ance late  in  the  fall.  No  very  material  difference  could  be  noticed  when  winter 
set  in  between  the  plants  raised  in  the  box  and  those  grown  without  transplant- 
ing.  About  the  1st  of  December  a  light  covering  of  straw  was  placed  on  the  plants 
as  a  winter  protection.  In  consequence  of  the  open  and  warm  winter  the  foliage 
wasnotldlled  (only  dightly  ii^nred),  and  they  have  already  started  on  the  new 
growth,  quite  visible  tmrough  the  straw.  As  to  the  hardiness  to  stand  winter  and 
the  amount  of  covering  necessary,  the  one  just  closed  furnishes  nothing  definite. 

Ohio.    Cincinnati,  March  13,  1882.— Adolph  Leu6. 

The  seed  of  both  P.  roseum  and  P.  cinerariafoUum  was  sown  on  Clifton  Eights, 
each  package  upon  one  square  rod,  the  soil  consisting  of  yellow  clay,  wmch  I 
mixed  with  rich  olack  soil  and  well-rotten  cow  manure.  The  whole  was  spaded, 
hoed,  and  raked.  Time  for  sowing,  first  week  of  May.  The  gronad.  was  kept 
mellow  and  free  from  weeds,  which  was  easily  done^  as  the  se^  were  sown  m 
rows  15  inches  apart.  Although  the  ground  was  sprinkled  in  the  evenings  when 
sprinkline  was  necessary,  none  of  the  seeds  came,  which  I  attribute  not  so  much 
to  the  cold  nights  we  had  as  to  the  severe  heat,  as  the  ground  had  no  shade  what- 
ever. 

Ontario,    London,  March  5, 1882.— William  Saunders. 

Has  P.  roseum  growing.    ''It  seems  to  stand  our  winters  very  well." 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  PLANTS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Our  own  experience  in  onr  private  garden  at  Washington  has  been 
far  more  satisfactory  than  we  anticipated.  The  seed  of  both  species 
sown,  whether  in  the  fall  of  1880  or  in  the  spring  of  1881,  germinated 
tolerably  well,  though  some  was  evidently  worthless  when  received.  A 
few  plants  of  roseum  fh)m  that  sown  in  the  fall  of  1880,  bloomed  the  en- 
suing autumn,  while  all  sown  in  the  spring  of  1881  bloomed profiisely  tho 
pi^esent  summer.    The  colored  plates  have  been  drawn  firom  these  plan  t  s. 

Both  species  withstood  the  past  two  winters  very  well,  and  as  th  oso. 
were  extreme  winters,  the  one  very  severe  and  cold,  the  other  open  aud 
mild,  the  test  may  be  considered  a  very  thorough  one.  The  older  leaves 
died'  off,  as  is  the  custom  with  many  allied  perennial  species,  but  the 
plants  began  growing  very  early  in  spring  and  were,  in  fact,  among  the 
vernal  adornments  of  the  garden.  Eoseum  began  blooming  early  in 
May,  and  showed  every  variation  in  color  from  almost  pure  white  to 
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deep  erimson.  It  also  showed  considerable  variation  in  the  green  of 
the  leaves  as  well  as  in  the  form,  some  plants  having  the  leaves  mnch 
more  finely  cut  than  others.  Cineraricefolium  which  has  a  much  smaller 
flower,  with  pure  white  petals,  very  strongly  resembling  the  common 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  began  blooming  a  month  aher  roseum  had  passed  its 
prime  It  proved  uniform  in  color,  and  is  always  distinguishable  from 
roseumj  even  before  blooming,  by  the  whitish  or  glaucous  green  of  the 
leaf,  and  its  much  deeper  and  broader  incisions.  Neither  of  them  has 
entirely  ceased  blooming  at  the  date  (June  30)  tiiis  report  is  submitted, 
though  but  few  flowers  of  roseum  remain. 

A  portion  of  the  flower  heads  were  dried  and  pulverized,  the  powder 
proving  to  be  fally  equal  in  ef&cacy  to  the  imported  article;  while  the 
powder  from  dried  stems  and  leaves  is  decidedly  weaker,  but  still  usefol 
when  applied  in  large  quantities. 

SPECIAL  EXPEBIHENTS. 

The  following  experiments  with  the  Oalifomiaand  imported  powders 
wa^madeat  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  under  our  direction,  by  Miss  M.  E.Murtfeldt: 

On  larT»  of  HeUotkis  mar^iniden*— which  ai^peared  in  nnusnil  nnmben  during  tha 
months  of  liay  and  June,  and  ahnoBt  devastai^d  the  roee  gordcaia  inrthia  section— the 
powder  was^veiy  efBdctiye  where  it  (soald  be  thoronghly  applied:  bnt  the baMt^of  the 
yoong  lanr»  of  boring  into  and  hiding  within  the  mids  rendered  its  .applioatio]^  diffl- 
cnlt  and  bnt  partially  snocessfal  in  ridding  the  bnshes  of  the  pest,  when  dilnted 
with  two  parts  flonr  or  air-slacke!d  lime  to  one  of  the  powder  it  produced  but  little 
effect  unless  applied  while  the  dew  was  stiU  on  the  plants^  which  cansed  it  to  adhere 
in  neater  quantities  and  produced  the  usual  sickness  and  irritation. 

For  Selandria  rows,  the  pure  Pyrethrum  is  a  good  remedy  where  it  can  be. puffed  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  where  the  slugs  rest.  They  are  n6t  easily  killed  by  it, 
however.  It  is  not  very,  effectual  in  keeping  off  the  fUes,  as  the  volatile  essence  is  soon 
dissipated  in  the  open  air,  after  which  the  nles  regard  it  no  more  than  so  much  dust. 

A  sman  Dipterous  leaf-miner,  which  has  for  years  been  very  destruofive  to  the 
foliage  of  the  verbena,  was  kept  off  the  plants  by  one  or  two  liberal  dustings  with  the 
powder  upon  the  firut  appearance  of  the  mines  upon  the  leaves.  All  Diptera  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  Pyrethrum. 

Its  effect  on  the  Striped  Flea  beetle  (HdlUca  $iriolaUt)f  which  riddles  the  young 
leaves  of  cabbage,  creases,  and  other  cruciferous  plants,  is  rather  to  dnve  i^e  beetles 
off  than  to  kill  them.  It  seldom  absolutely  kills  them,  out  if  thickly  applied,  it  pro- 
duces temporary  stupefaction.  There  are  at  least  two  successive  broads  of  thia  beetle, 
appearing  in  greatest  nombers  daring  the  latter  part  of  May  and  of  July;  and  if  the 
powder  he  spplied  ocoasionallv  to  plants  liable  to  attack  at  these  seasons  a  great  deal 
of  ii^jury  may  be  averted.  There  are,  of  course,  premature  and  belated  individuals 
fb  be  seen  throughout  the  summer,  but  the  regular  broods  only  are  seriously  destructive. 

The  powder  is  equally  effective  in  causing  uie  Cucumber  Flea  beetle  {SMtica  {Epitrix) 
eiummeri$)  to  give  such  plants  as  have  been  treated  a  wide  berth. 

On  the  common  Tomato  worm  (Sphinx  5-iRacaZata)  the  x>owder  was  rather  slow  to 
take  effect.  From  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  often  elapsed  before  the  usual  restless- 
ness and  ejection  of  visceral  fluid  was  observed,  but  violent  sickness,  followed  by  par- 
alysis, was  sure  to  occur,  from  which  very  few,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  ever  recov- 
ered. The  larv89  would  remain  in  one  position  motionless,  except  for  slight  muscular 
lerking,  for  many  hours,  after  which  they  would  fall  to  the  grouud,  and,  in  most  oases, 
by  the  second  or  third  day,  shrink  up  and  die.  The  younger  the  larv»  the  more  rapid 
the  effect  of  the  powder. 

On  Datana  mintstra  the  effect  of  Pyrethrum  was  not  usuaUjr  fatal.  It  produced  some 
sickness  and  lethargy,  but  unless  very  thickly  dusted  with  it  the  caterpillars  usually 
recovered. 

Tested  the  powder  on  half-grown  larvae  of  AgroHa  inermia  which  were  concealed 
under  chips  and  stones  for  hibernation,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  it  produced 
violent  sickness  and  convulsions,  resulting  in  death  in  about  an  hour.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  plants  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  this  worm  could  each  have  a  little  of  the 
]x>wder  sifted  around  the  stems  they  would  be  safe.     AU  noctuid  larv»  succuihb 

Siuckl;i^  to  its  effects  where  it  is  directly  applied.    The  difficulty  is  to  put  It  where 
tiey  wiU  be  sure  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Mv  experience  in  the  use  of  Pyrethrum  for  the  destruction  of  the  various  species  of 
Cabbage  worms  and  the  Cabbage  Aphis  coincides  with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  as  good 
A  remedy  as  one  could  wish,  and  has  the  advantage  over  most  other  insecticides  of 
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being  perfectly  harmless  to  human  life — a  ^^reat  desideratum  in  any  substance  that 
has  to  DC  applied  to  leaves  or  blossoms  (as  in  the  cauliflower)  that  are  used  as  food. 

As  au  exterminator  of  all  kinds  of  house  flies  (Muaca  domestical  M.  coisar,  and 
Stomoxya),  as  well  as  mosquitoes  and  other  gnats,  it  has  no  equal.  For  all  species  of 
JphididcBy  upon  which  I  have  tested  it,  it  is  also  a  specific,  used  either  as  a  powder  or 
fumigator. 

InteoU  iipm  wkick  it  produeeB  Utile  or  no  Mffect, 

Most  hard-shelled  beetles  and  bugs  resist  its  effect,  although  it  is  evidently  distaste- 
ful to  them  and  will  cause  them  to  desert  the  plants  to  whion  it  is  applied. 

All  hairy  larvas  upon  which  I  have  tested  it  seetnsd  but  slightly,  it  at  all,  affected. 

The  larvsd  of  the  Jumping  Sumac  beetle  (Bl^harida  rhoia,  Forster)  are  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  beinf  thoroughlv  dusted  by  it,  their  excrementitious  covering  be- 
ing impervious  to  its  effects.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  object  to  it  as  seasoning  for  their 
food.  JParis  green  in  quite  large  prox>ortion8j  with  flour  or  air-slacked  lime,  is  the  only 
remedy  I  have  found  effiBCtoal  against  this  disgusting  and  destructive  pest. 

DermestcB  and  AnikrenuB  larv»  will  live  for  weeks  in  a  close  box  half  filled  with  the 
powder. 

The  larvsB  of  Angoomois  Grain-moth  {QfiUohia  oeredUlla,  Linn.)  are  not  susceptible 
to  its  effects  either  as  fumes  or  powder. 

All  these  experiments,  excepting  the  two  last  mentioned,  were  made  in  the  open  air, 
as  I  should  not  oonsider  any  others  oonclosive  as  to  the  value  of  the  preparation  for 


JuNB  10. — Our  Purple  Fringe  ^BhusootiMu)  is  covered  with  the  disgusting  larvsB  of 
Blepharida  rkois  to  wnich  I  administered  a  thorough  dusting  of  the  Persian  insect 
powder  obtained  from  our  drugoist.  An  examination  after  several  hours  showed  the 
Iarv»  fseding  as  greedily  as  Mora,  and  apparently  experiencing  no  inoonvenienoe 
from  the  paraoles  of  powder  that  adhered  to  their  slimy  and  sterooraceous  coverings. 
The  powder  used  may  have  been  too  old  or  too  much  adulterated. 

The  sanie  powder  applied  to  the  Rose  slug,  wluie  it  did  not  kill  thelarvie,  nor  pro- 
duce any  fbry  sadden  ^ect,  seemed  to  diminish  their  voracity,  as  plants  thoroughly 
dusted  in  the  evening  showed  but  little  mutilation  on  the  following  morning,  wnile 
plants  that  had  not  been  dusted  were  seriously  skeletonized.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
who  have  used  the  pure  Pyrethrum  powder  consider  it  the  best  of  all  remedies  for 
tMs  gsffden  peiSt. 

July  7.— Used  the  powder  fireelv  on  some  plants  of  Sweet  Elysium  that  were  being 
mined  by  the  Striped  Flea  beetle  (JS,  itrioUUd).  It  did  not  produce  any  immediate  par- 
alyzing effect,  but  evidently  caused  the  beetles  to  ''vacate,"  as  none  of  the  latter  were 
to  be  round  on  or  about  the  planto  on  the  succeeding  day. 

JxTLY  18.— The  ''Striped  bug"  (xMoftrotfoa  vittaia)  on  cucumber  and  squash  vines  does 
not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  it. 

Skptembkb  24.— Havine  received  firom  Mr.  Riley  a  package  of  Milco's  pure  Pyre- 
thrum powder  I  proceeded  to  test  it  on  various  larv»  infosting  cabbage. 

Placed  in  a  large  iar  a  head  of  cabbage  orowded  with  larvsB  of  all  sizes  of  P.  rapw 
and  P.  protodioe.  These  were  dusted  freely  with  the  undiluted  powder,  the  Jar  being 
left  uncovered  and  in  the  open  air.  Examined  in  about  ten  minutes  and  found  most 
of  the  larv»  Jerking  themselves  from  side  to  side  in  evident  uneasiness  and  discomfort. 
A  half  hour  later  most  of  the  protodice  larvie  had  dropped  from  the  leaves  and.  were 
apparently  very  eiok,  ejecting  a  dark  green  fluid  from  the  mouth. 

The  rapcB  larv»  had  all  ceased  to  feed  and  some  of  these  also  were  sick,  though  as 
yet  not  so  seriously  as  the  other  species. 

SsPTXMBER  25. — ProUKUoe  larvie  nearly  all  dead  this  morning.  Bapat  have  fallen 
from  the  leaves  and  seem  paralyz^'d.  They  do  not  recover  even  when  removed  from 
the  Jar  and  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  Pyrethrum. 

September  26.— All  the  small  larvss  are  dead.  Those  in  a  more  mature  stage  are 
stUl  alive  and  saairm  when  touched,  but  otherwise  lie  motionless  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Jar.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  one  larva  that  had  suspended  for  change  did  not 
seem  injuriously  affected  by  the  powder,  although  it  received  a  liberal  quantity,  but 
completed  its  transformation  and  appears  to-day  as  a  healthy  chrysalis. 

October  5. — ^Prepared  an  infusion  of  an  even  tabiespoonful  of  the  powder  in  a  pint 
of  water  and  applied  it  to  larvsB  of  rapes,  which  are  ravaging  our  turnips  in  the  garden. 
Selected  some  isolated  plants  and  gave  the  leaves  and  worms  a  thorough  drenching. 
Examining  them  four  or  five  hours  later  I  find  only  the  smaller  larv»  showing  signs  of 
sickness.  The  leaves  have  dried  and  show  but  little  trace  of  the  powder,  except  in 
their  axils  where  it  settled,  and  the  worms  are  feeding  from  them  with  undiminished 
avidity. 

The  same  solution  was  tried  on  a  lot  of  j>r0(odic0  and  produced  much  greater  effect. 
By  the  next  morning  most  of  them  were  dead,  and  those  not  fatally  affected  had  deserved 
the  plants  and  were  crawling  on  the  ground,  evidently  in  search  of  food  not  so  disagree- 
ably flavored. 
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OcTOBiSR  9.~Dnsted  with  the  6iy.  unadulterated  powder  seyeral  plants  that  were 
badly  infested  with  both  species  of  Pieris,  and  found  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  hoars  every 
worm  either  paralyzed  or  deserting  the  plants.  I  think  the  powder  preferable  to  the 
liqnid,  bat  it  can  only  be  used  economically  on  still  days. 

The  other  insects  affecting  cabbages  and  turnips,  such  as  Pluiia  hroBBica  and  Flu- 
Ulia,  saocnmbed  very  speedily  to  the  inflnence  of  the  iH)wder. 

Have  also  tried  the  i>owder  on  MelioiMs  on  rose,  and  wherever  the  larva  was  ez- 
IK>sed  so  that  the  Pyrethrnm  came  in  contact  with  it  it  invariably  produced  sickness 
and  paralysis,  and  eventually  death.  The  same  effect  was  observed  in  the  case  of 
Jkiiana  ministra  on  oak  and  Notodania  wnoomi9. 

For  all  kinds  of  Aphides  it  seems  to  be  a  specific. 

On  Lytta  attrata  and  other  blister  beetles  it  failed  of  the  desired  effect.  So  it  also 
did  in  the  case  of  Red  spider  and  Scale  insects.  It  might  be  efficient  on  the  latter  if 
applied  when  the  young  were  spreading  over  the  plants. 

No  other  device  or  application  will  so  quickly  rid  a  room  of  flies  and  gnats,  but  with 
as  it  did  not  prove  a  remedy  for  Red  ants,  whhsn  are  onr  greatest  housSiold  pest. 


CRINGE  BUG  NOTES. 

PREDICTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  INJURY. 

In  the  American  EnUyinologisty  October,  1880,  and  also  in  his  annual 
report  for  that  year,  submitted  December  30,  Professor  Thomas,-  after  a 
study  of  the  relatione  between  the  annual  rainfall  and  temperature  and 
the  years  of  Chinch  Bug  iiyuries,  extending  over  a  series  of  forty  years, 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

As  a  general  rule  the  Western  farmer  may  expect  the  Chinch  Bug  but 
once  in  excessive  numbers  during  a  ^^  septenary  period,*''  or  period  of 
seven  years  (occasional  exceptions).  There  is  a  strong  probability, 
amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  there  will  never  be  two  destructive 
years  in  succession,  since  two  successive  dry  years  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  insect  in  great  numbers,  and  the  records  seldom  show  three 
dry  years  in  succession.  He  then  prophesied  that  1881  would  be  a  year 
of  severe  damage. 

As  we  have  sfiready  shown  (jlwcrica»  Naturalisty  October,  1881),  the 
bug  did  great  damage  in  several  of  the  Western  States  in  1881,  espeibially 
in  Kansas,  where  a  Chinch  Bug  convention,  the  first  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  was  convened  at  Windsor.  A  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  to  exclude  wheat  from  the  growing  crops.  The  length 
of  time  was  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  planting  will 
be  resumed  at  the  earliest  possible  practicable  period.  Anticipating 
•fliat  this  would  be  a  bad  Chinch  Bug  year.  Professor  Thomas  recom- 
mended the  sowing  of  a  large  area  of  oats,  and  had  this  advice  been  more 
generally  adopted,  it  would  probably  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  that  region.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Professor  Thomas'  own 
S^tate  (Illinois)  was  the  only  one  of  the  large  oat-producing  States  in 
which  the  acreage  of  this  crop  was  not  increased,  but  somewhat  dimin- 
ished.* 

INJURY  IN  SPRING  OP  1882. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1882^  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
1881  was  a  destnictive  Chinch  Bug  year,  and  in  spite  of  firequent  rains, 

*  In  femarking(JMd.)Qpon  the  abundaDce  of  the  bag  in  1881  we  also  mentioned  the 
fact  that  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Schwarz  in  July  in  great  numbers  on  "Sand  oats''  and 
other  grasses  growing  on  the  dunes  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  and  also  that  it  was  ob- 
flerved  in  considerable  numbers  in  August  in  the  rice  fields  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  by 
Mr.  Howard. 
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it  looked  aa  if  we  were  already  to  have  a  marked  exception  to  the  mles 
jost  laid  down.  The  bngs  appeared  in  large  nambers  in  parts  of  Illinois, 
Kansas,  and  Missoari,  as  tiie  following  extracts  from  our  correspond- 
ence will  show,  the  agricoltoral  papers  containing  many  similar  rejKnrts 
and  expressions  of  alarm : 

Large  nambers  in  the  wheat-fields  south  of  this. — (Marion  County,  Illinois,  March  12. ) 

I  hear  of  Chinch  Bugs  already  having  begun  their  depredations  upon  the  wheat. 
Some  of  the  farmers  tell  me  the  '<  little  red  ones"  are  in  great  force.--(Wa8hington 
County,  Missouri.  April  27. ) 

This  is  the  Ist  day  of  Mav,  and  our  fields  are  alive  with  chinches,  which  will  doubtless 
destroy  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  growing  wheat  and  incoming  com  crops,  leaving  the 
counti^  in  a  starving  condition.  I  never  saw  chinches  as  numerous  so  soon  in  the 
spring,  and  I  am  an  old  settler  in  this  country.  The  universal  cry  is  from  £Eir  and 
near,  "  What  wUl  become  of  usT''  ''What  can  be  done  so  com  maj  be  raised  T  " 
Heavy  rains  may  come  and  save  us.  but  in  the  event  this  fails  this  country  will  be 
mined.    Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  t — (Johnson  Countv,  Missouri,  May  1.) 

Could  you  give  us  any  information  with  reeard  to  Chinch  Bugs  f  To-day  ihe  air  is 
full  of  tAi0ii».---(Keosho  County,  Kansas,  May  5.) 

The  Chinch  Bug  is  doing  much  damage  in  this  part  of  the  country. — (Smith  County, 
Kansas,  June  10/) 

Jnne  reports  were,  however,  with  some  few  exceptions,  less  alarming, 
and  the  rains  seem  to  have  accomplished  their  work  in  destroying  the 
bugs  over  most  of  the  Northwest,  so  that  1882  wUl  in  all  probability 
not  prove  an  exceptional  year.  The  exceptional  injury  that  continued 
through  June  was  mostly  in  Missouri  and  E^sas,  and,  in  view  of  its 
severity  in  parts  of  the  former  State,  we  wrote  to  one  of  our  special  ob- 
servers for  an  account  of  the  weather  there  in  early  spring  and  summ^, 
and  append  his  reply: 

Cadet,  Wasringtok  County,  Missoubi. 

Dbab  Sir:  Your  favor  of  June  6  is  received.  With  respect  to  the  meteorological 
conditions  prevailing  early  spring  and  summer,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  winter  was 
mild;  the. month  of  March  was  unusually  warm.  The  early  part  of  April  warm  until 
about^e  middle  of  the  month,  when  rain  set  in,  whiohlasted  something  like  two  weeks. 
Most  of  the  rain  was  very  heavy  and  cold.  The  early  part  of  May  was  colder  than 
usnaL  There  occurred  severe  frosts  upon  three  or.four  nights ;  ice  was  formed ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  newly-formed  peaches  were  kiUed,  and  all  potato  vines  killed  to  the 
ground.  Then  occurred  a  spell  of  unusually  hot  weather,  with  now  and  then  a  heavy, 
diaahing  shower.    This  kind  of  weather  lasted  tiU  the  end  of  Jnne. 

Chinch  Bugs  persevere.  It  would  surprise  you  to  see  how  beautifully  and  steadily 
their  progress  ra  shown  across  au  oat  field  here.  To  see  the  strip  whiten  and  fdd^n  from 
d^y  to  day  would  interest  an  enthoaiastic  naturalist,  but  a  farmer — **  not  much."  As 
^ey  suck  a  strip  drv  and  white,  they  leave  it ;  none  can  be  found  in  the  strip.  Their 
motto  is,  "  Forward. '^  When  they  have  begun  to  march  they  do  not  ^*  look  back."  A 
neiffhbor  is  trying  to  keep  them  in  check  among  hiB  com.  fie  is  at  least  rendering 
their  lives  miserable.  He  has  got  a  turning  plow,  and  ploWs  pretty  near  the  com, 
and  dashes  the  sbil  against  the  stallDi)  and  makes  as  great  a  commotion  as  he  knows 
how  in  the  hope  of  at  least  thinning  them  a  little.  After  all  he  is  not  very  sanguine 
of  success. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  0.  BARLOW. 

Prof.  C.  V.  EiusT. 

The  appearance  of  the  chinches  in  early  spring  in  such  numbers  ia 
not  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  great  numbers  in  which  they 
occurred  last  season. 

EEMEDEES  AND  PKEVENTIYB  MKASUBES. 

Concerning  irrigation  a6  a  remedy,  and  concerning  preventive  meas- 
ures, we  quote  from  a  recent  article  which  we  communicated  to  the 
America/n  Affi-iculturist  (December,  1881). 

I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  potency  of 
irrigation  as  a  remedy  for  Chinch  Bag  injuries,  a  remedy,  too,  that  is  within  the  reach 
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of  xnoet  fumersy.fot  there  are  few  who  might  not,  with  the  aid  of  proper  windmills, 
obtain  the  water  reaniflite  for  irrigating  their  fields  at  the  needed  time,  while  many 
have  natural  irrigating  facilities.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  stress  in  my  writings  on  the 
importance  of  irngation  in  combating  several  of  onr  worst  insect  enemies,  and  aside 
firom  its  benefits  in  this  direotiozi.  everv  recnrrence  of  a  dronghty  year,  each  as  the 
present,  in  laive  portions  of  the  United  States,  convince  me  of  its  importance  as  a 
means  of  gnarmng  against  failure  of  crops  fix>m  excessive  drought.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  many  fiiKners,  and  especially  small  fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
are  preparing  in  one  way  or  another  for  irrigation  whenever  it  becomes  necessary, 
an^  ^  ^i^as  pleased  to  hear  Dr.  Hexamer,  st  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  urge  a  general  system  of  irrigation  as  the  most  profitable  investment 
the  cultivator  can  mi^e  in  a  climate  subject  to  such  periods  of  drought  as  ours  is  known 
to  be.  When  it  comes  to  prevention  a  great  deal  may  be  done  during  the  winter 
season  in  bumine  the  hibernating  bugs,  and,'  as  remarked  elsewhere,  I  cannot  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  importance  of  winter  work  in  buminff  oom-stalk&  old  boards,  and 
all  kinds  of  grass,  weeds,  rubbish,  and  litter  around  nam  fields,  and  even  the  leaves 
in  the  adjacent  woods,  in  and  under  all  of  which  the  little  pest  hibernates.  Next  to 
drowning  out  the  rascals,  cremation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual  mode  of  de- 
stmetion.  Next  ]Bt  the  spring  wheat  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  and  the  ground 
Tolled.  The  rolling  will  apply  equaUy  well  to  the  culture  or  winter  wheat,  though  I 
would  nqt  advise  the  early  fall  planting  of  the  last  in  sections  where  it  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  Ht^ssian  Flv,  for  reasons  not  pertinent  in  this  connection.  Sow  thickly, 
as  the  more  the  gionnd  is  shaded  the  less  the  Chinch  Bug  likes  it.  If  in  late  winter 
the  bugs  are  known  to  be  numerous,,  so  as  to  bode  fiitnre  mjxirv— ftnd  the  fact  can  be 
easfly  ascertained  l>y  the  ill-savored  odor  they  send  up  fh>m  the  eom-ehocks,  and  by 
theor  general  presence  in  the  wintering  places  mentioned—it  wiU  be  well  .to  plant  no 
wheat  or  barley.  In  short,  just  in  proportion  as  we  adopt  an  intelligent  ana  cleanly 
system  of  culture,  Just'  in  that  proportion  will  the  Chinch  Bug  become  harmless;  it  is. 
in  great  part,  and  in  its  more  serions  aspects,  a  result  of  slovenly  husbandry,  and  will 
lose  its  uireat^ning  character  in  the  more  Western  States,  as  it  has  In  those  east  of 
us,  just  as  fiiwi  as  more  careful  and  intoUigent  husbandry  becomes  the  fashion. 

We  have  no  doubt  bat  that  the  kerosene  emulsion,  -wfiioh  will  be  de* 
scribed  further  on  nnder  the  head  of  Orange  insects,  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  against  the  seconcl  brood  when  it  is  developing  in  com 
above  ground,  by  being  sprayed  in  proper  dilution  with  force  upon  the 
plants.* 


THU  ABUT  WORM. 

{Le^cania  unipuneta  Haw.) 

Order  Lbpidoptbba;  family  Nootuidjb. 

[Plates  II  and  tl.] 

As  we  have  been  preparing  for  the  third  report  of  the  Entomological 
Commission,  and  for  a  special  bulletin,  an  extended  account  of  the  Army 
Worm,  and  as  it  has  been  quite  prevalent  and  destructive  in  several 
States  during  the  present  spring  and  smmmer,  or  while  this  report  is  being 
prepared  for  the  printer,  we  have  concluded  to  extract  in  advance  fix)m 
the  aforementioned  bulletin  portions  referring  to  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  the  species,  and  to  add  the  results  of  special  observations 
made  during  the  past  two  years,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  popular 
account  of  the  invasion  of  1880,  which  the  Eev,  Samuel  Lockwood,  of 
Freehold.  N.  J.,  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  for  publication.  We 
commend  this  last  for  the  accurate  observations  it  contains  and  for  its 
many  fletcts  both  as  to  the  habits  of  the  insect  and  the  meteorological 
conditions  under  which  it  prevailed  that  year.  We  also  reproduce  the 
colored  plate  designed  for  the  Oommission  report. 

•  Since  this  was  written  we  have  nrsed  its  use  for  this  purpose  upon  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
the  recently-appointed  State  entomologiist of  lUinois,  and  he  reports  admirable  success 
with  it. 
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HABITS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

It  was  not  until  1855  that  the  first  step  towards  ascertaining  definitely 
the  life-history  of  the  Army  Worm  was  made,  although  it  had  been 
destnictive  at  intervals  for  more  ttian  a  hundred  years  before. 

In  this  year  John  Ejrkpatrick  reared  the  perfect  moth  from  the  de- 
structive worm,  and  described  both  pupa  and  adult  in  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Beport'for  the  same  year.  Our  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject  dates,  however,  irom  the  great  Army  Worm  year  of  1861,  In  this 
year  Waflsh,  Kirkpatrick,  Thomas,  and  KHippart  at  the  West,  and  Fitch 
and  Packard  at  the  East,  all  improved  4)heir  opportunities  for  studying 
the  worm.  To  Walsh  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  a  study  of  its 
parasites,  though  his^views  of  its  natural  history  have  proved  singularly 
unfortunate.  To  Fitch  is  due  the  credit  of.'the  correct  scientific  naming 
and  the  discovery  of  the  synonymy.  Eilrkpatrick  first  described  the 
most  important  of  all  the  parasites — NemorcMb  leuoaniiB — ^and,  in  the 
Ught  of  later  developments,  he  was  singularly  correct  in  his  ideas  as  to 
the  UAmber  of  broods  and  method  of  hibemation. 

Yet  up  to  1876  no  definite  knowledge,  based  on  observation  and  ex- 
periment, existed  on  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  species.  The  eggs  and  the  mode  and  place  of  oviposi- 
tion  were  unknown ;  the  miestion  of  Ubemation  and  of  the  number  of 
annual  generations  was  stul  as  open  to  discussion  as  when  so  warmly 
debated  by  Widsh  and  others*  and  many  minor  matters  remained  un- 
sAitled.  Since  1876  we  have  been  able  to  replance  uncertainty  in  these 
directions  by  positive  knowledge,  so  that  th^re  are  no  questions  having 
any  important  practical  bearing  &at  are  now  mooted  in  respect  of  this 
insect 

ooNOBBNiNa  THE  £0G  [Plate  Yly  fig.  3.] 

When  and  where  the  Eaas  are  laid.— The  favorite  place  to  which 
the  Army  Worm  moth  consigns  her  eggs  in  wild  or  tame  grass  or  in 
grain  is  along  the  inner  base  of  the  terminal  blades  where  they  are  yet 
doubled,  or  between  the  stalk  and  its  surrounding  sheath.  They  are 
by  no  means  strictly  confined  to  these  situations,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  known  the  moths  in  breeding  cages  to  oviposit  in  crev- 
ices on  the  side  of  sward  which  had  been  cut  witti  a  knife,  or  even  be- 
tween'the  roots.  In  our  first  observations,  which  were  made  in  low  blue 
grass,  the  eggs  were  almost  invariably  found  in  the  fold  at'  the  base 
and  junction  of  the  terminal  leaf  with  the  stalk ;  but  later  they  were 
found  thrust  down  between  the  sheath  and  the  stalk,  and  occasionally 
in  the  natural  curl  of  a  green  leaf  or  the  unnatural  curl  at  the  sides  of 
a  withered  leaf. 

The  rankest  tufts  of  grass,  caused  in  pastures  by  the  droppings  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  are  preferred  by  the  moth  for  oviposition,  and  in  these 
tufts  the  oldest  and  toughest  stalks;  and  in  grain-fields  also  the  ranker 
growth  caused  by  an  aecumuletion  of  manure  at  some  one  spot,  or 
the  previous  existence  of  some  fodder  heap  or  the  like  are  preferably 
chosen. 

The  observations  of  the  present  spring  have  satisfactorily  proven 
that  early  in  the  season  the  moths  oviposit  by  preference  in  the  cut 
straw  of  old  stacks,  in  hay-ricks,  and  even  in  old  fodder  Stacks  of  corn- 
stalks. Old  bits  of  corn-stalk  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  past- 
ures have  been  repeatedly  found,  both  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
and  in  Northern  Alabama^  with,  hundreds  of  eggs  thrust  under  the  outer 
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sheath  or  epidermis,  while  the  lastyearts  stalks  of  grass  in  the  fields 
around  Washington  have  been  found  to  contain  the^e  eggs  in  similar 
position*  The  evidence  collected  in  1875,  and  published' in  our  Eighth 
Missouri  EexM)rty  seemed  to  show  that  wnere  fodder  slacks  existed  in 
grain-fields  the  worms  originated  from  them  or  from*  their  near  vicinity, 
and  the  observations  just  mentioned  prove  the  correctness  of  the  infer- 
ence then  made. 

It  has,  however,  been  proven  by  this  spring's  observations,  that,  lack- 
ing both  stubble  and  fodder  stacks,  the  mo&  can  and  does  oviposit  in 
spring  in  young  winter  grain.  Mr.  A.  Kioebele  found,  in  March,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  newly'hatokedilarv»  in  the  center  of  an  oat- 
field,  the  grain  being  one  foot  or  more  in  height^  and  no  straw  stack  in 
the  vidni^. 

As  stated  in  the  American  Entomologist  (III,  p.  214),  the  moth  will 
also,  whev  exceptionally  numerous,  lay  her  eggs  without  concealment, 
and  uxK>n  plants,  such  as  clover,  which  the  larva  dees  not  ordinarily  rol- 
ifih.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  stated  in  a  foot-note  that  we  had  recently 
received  from  Professor  Lintner,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York,,  what 
were  apparently  the  pressed  eggs  and  egg-shells  of  this  moth,  thickly 
covering  clover  leaves  and  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  white  gummy 
matter,  with  which  the  moth  usually  s^Boretes  them,  all  indicating  that 
the  moths  had  in  this  instance  (doubtless  from  excessive  numbers) 
"  slopped  over.'^ 

Bemaining  concealed  during  the  day,  unless  disturbed,  or  except  in 
cloudy  weather^  the  moth  begins  to  fly  at  the  approach  of  ni^t,  and,  as 
far  as  observations  have  indicated,  is  engaged  in  ovipositing  most  act- 
ively during  the  earlier  part*of  the  night.  It  was  at  five  or  six  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  first  moth,  in  1876,  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  egg 
laying,  but  they  have  since  been  found  at  work  most  often  in  the  early 
night  hours.  The  time  of  year  when  the  eggs  are  laid  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  Y  (of  the  special  Bulletin),  under  the  head  of  ^^  Number  of 
Annual  Generations." 

MODE  OP  OVIPOSITION. 

We  have  already  described  the  compressed  homy  ovipositor  of  the 
female  which  plays  with  great  ease  upon  the  two  telescopic  subjoints 
of  the  abdomen.  This  organ,  in  the  act  of  oviposition,  is  thrust  in  be- 
tween the  folded  sides  of  the  grass  blade,  and  the  eggs  are  glued  along 
the  blade  in  rows  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  and  covered  with  a  white, 
glistening,  adhesive  fluid,  which  not  only  fastens  them  together  but 
draws  the  sides  of  the  grass  blade  close  around  them,  so  that  nothing 
but  a  narrow,  glistening  streak  is  visible.  This  attempt  at  concealment 
is  always  made  where  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  leaf  j  but  where  they 
are  thrust  down  between  the  sheath  and  the  stalk,  or  otherwise  natu- 
rally concealed,  the  gummy  fluid  is  often  very  sparsely  used,  and  some- 
times not' at  all. 

We  have  stated  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  string  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  about  the  norm^  number ;  but  we 
have  known  as  few  as  two  or  three  to  be  deposited  in  confinement,  and 
large  batches  of  nearly  a  hundred  eggs  in  from  three  to  eight  rows 
have  been  found  in  bits  of  corn-stalk. 

We  have  elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  grass  blades  may 
possibly  be  clasped  by  the  opening  hind  border  of  the  ovipositor,  so  as 
to  give  the  insect  a  firmer  hold  and  close* the  leaf  more  firmly  on  the 
eggs,  but  more  recent  actual  observations,  in  the  field,  of  the  movements 
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of  the  moth  daring  oviposition  indicate  that  this  opinion  is  not  well 
fonnded.  She  walks  or  flies  around  in  the  grass,  alighting  every  few 
moments,  until  she  finds  a  place  that  satisfies  her.  She  then  clasps  the 
blade,  the  he.ad  almost  invariably  upward,  or  in  «the  same  direction 
with  the  blade.  The  front  pair  of  legs  clasp  the  blade  forward,  the 
middle  pair  about  the  middle  of  the  aMomen,  and  the  hind  pair  about 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  the  wings  being  partly  open  meanwhile.  The 
leaf  is  thus  folded  by  the  midSe  and  hind  legs,  while  the  abdomen 
bends  and  the  ovipositor  is  thrustin,  as  already  described.  She  is  thus 
engaged  from  one  to  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  given  spot,  according 
to  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  and  then  flies  a  short  distance  and  in  a  few 
minutes  lays  another  batch.  As  we  have  known  thirty  eggs  to  be  laid 
in  two  minutes,  it  would  not  require  many  hours  to  empty  the  ovaries, 
and  a  given  female  probably  lays  all  her  stock  of  eggs  in  one  or  two 
nights,  though  the  time  will  vary  with  temperature  and  other  condi- 
tions. We  have  known  the  moth  to  be  so  flxedly  engaged  in  supply- 
ing a  piece  of  old  stubble  with  her  eggs  that  she  was  unable  to  disen- 
gage herself  when  first  disturbed,  and  she  was  always  sufficiently  intent 
on  the  operation  to  render  observation  with  a  '^  bull's  eye  "  sufficiently 
easy. 

PBOIilFICAOY. 

It  is  evident,  when  we  consider  the  immense  numbers  in  which  the 
Army  Worm  often  occurs,  and  when  we  also  consider  the  number  and 
importance  of  its  natural  enemies,  that  the  moth  must  be  quite  prolific. 
The  only  recorded  statement,  however,  is  that  in  the  Eighth  Missouri 
Bepbrt  (p.  34),  where  tiie  number  of  eggs  indicated  by  a  single  dissec- 
tion is  stated  to  be  upward  of  200.  That  this  dissection,  however,  must 
have  been  made  too  early  or  too  late  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  dis- 
sections made  the  present  spring  showed  737  eggs  in  the  ovaries  of  one 
female  and  562  in  the  other. 

DURATION  OF  THE  BGK>  STATE. 

Observations  made  in  Missouri  in  1876  indicate  that  the  worms  hatch 
from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  after  the  eggs  are  deposited,  while 
others  more  recently  made  in  Washington  make  the  average  duration 
of  the  egg  in  the  month  of  May  just  one  week. 

HABITS  AND  PEOULIAMTIBS  OF  THE  WOBM.* 

Habits  when  yoitng.— When  the  eggs  have  been  laid  in  a  green 
grass  blade,  the  larvse  on  hatching  feed  for  a  time  in  the  fold  of  the  leaf. 

*  It  will  be  interesting  and  important  in  this  connection  to  translate  Qnen^s  general- 
izations on  the  larvffi  of  this  genas,  as  they  may  serve  to  help  ns  to  a  more  accurate 
judgment  concerning  one  or  two  points  in  the  life  history  of  unipuncta :  The  larvss  of 
Lieucania  are  all  closely  related  in  appearances  and  even  the  most  exx>ert  entomologist 
is  often  deceived  by  them.  No  European  species,  to  my  knowledge,  is  of  a  men  color ; 
all  have  a  white  dorsal  stripe,  and  are  of  cameous  or  brownish  gray,  with  the  ordinary 
lines  weU  continued  and  well  marked,  and  between  the  lines  a  number  of  other  lines 
or  supernumerary  bands,  often  resulting  from  a  massing  together  of  brown  or  reddish 
atoms.  These  usnaUv  constitute  all  the  markings,  but  often  the  subdorsum  is  filled 
w ith  black  marks  which  are  not  continued  upon  the  rest  of  the  segment.  The  stigmata 
are  often  wholly  blifck  or  brown.  These  larv»  live  exclusively  upon  the  Graminese, 
and  are  to  be  found  upon  those  which  grow  with  their  roots  almost  in  the  water,  as 
well  as  upon  those  crowing  only  upon  the  driest  hillocks.  Those  which  form  thick 
tnfts  afford  a  natursu  shade,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  caterpillars  pass  their  lives, 
climbing  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves  only  in  the  evening  or  even  at  night.  Those 
which  live  on  grass  with  sparse  leaves  by  which  they  are  not  sufficiently  fuiaded,  hide 
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Where  they  hatch  in  the  stubble  or  old  stalks  they  remain  sheltered 
therein  for  three  or  four  days,  issuing  kt  night  to  feed  but  going  back 
for  shelter.  The  newly-hatched  Worms  were  also  found  under  the  frayed 
Imrk  of  the  cedar  posts  around  a  wheat-field  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  such 
numbers  and  at  such  an  early  age  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  hatched 
there.  At  this  stage  they  are  whitish  in  color,  walk  like  loopers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  atrophied,  or  rather  non-developed  first  and  second  paurs 
of  pro-legs,  drop  suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  or  curl  up  when  disturbed. 
As  has  heen  so  often  said,  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives  the  larvae 
sure  very  similar  in  their  habits  to  the  many  species  of  cut- worms,  working 
upon  the  leaves  of  grass  or  grain  during  the  night  or  in  (doudy  weather, 
and  hiding  during  the  bright  sunshine. 

The  fisMJt  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  the  traveling  of  the 
worms  in  large  armies  is  abnormal.  During  nearly  the  whole  year  in 
regions  subject  to  their  incursions  the  worms  may  be  found  in  grass- 
fields,  high  or  low  (perhaps  more  often  in  the  lowlands  bordering  marshes, 
as  they  are  here  less  liable  to  disturbance),  feeding  in  the  nosmal 
cut-worm  manner.  If  their  numbers  be  small  they  may  pass  their  entire^ 
lives  in  this  naanner,  for  it  is  only  when  so  very  abundant  that  the  food 
of  the  vicinity  is  destroyed  that  the  worms  march  in  search  of  farther 
sux^plies.  Ordinarily  one  may  pass  daily  through  a  grass  plot  where 
they  abound  and  never  suspect  their  presence  until  the  plot  begins  sud- 
dei^  to  look  bare  in  patches.  Thomaa,  in  his  first  Illinois  report,  sliates 
that,  sJthough  he  particularly  looked  for  the  worms  during  June,  1875, 
he  never  8U8i>ected  their  presence  in  a  constantly  frequented  gra^s  plot 
behind  his  house  until  it  was  made  manifest  in  this  way,  by  which  time 
the  worms  had  disappeared,  the  abundance  of  their  excrement,  however, 
Aowing  well  enough  that  they  had  been  there.  From  the  fact  that  the 
marching  is  abnormal  it  always  happens  that  in  marching  years  many 
&pners  insist  that  the  sedentary  worms  ravaging  their  fields  are  not 
the  true  Army  Worms,  but  simply  the  "ordinary  cut- worms"  which  they 
have  with  them  every  year. 

When  young  the  worms  resemble  quite  closely  in  color  the  plants 
upon  which  they  feed,  and  this,  with  the  habit  of  hiding  as  they  do  by 
day,  and  dropping  when  disturbed,  rendess  them  very  difficult  6f  detec- 
tion. The  lighter  color  of  the  young  worms  found  thus  concealed  has 
given  rise  to  the  theory  put  forth  by  Thomas  and  others,  that  the 
marching  worms  belong  to  a  distinct  race  of  the  species^  but  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  reason  in  such  a  theory,  for  the  worms  of  the  marching 
bodies  possessed  fhe  same  light  color  originally,  and  indeed  the  varia- 
tion is  such  that  the  same  color  frequently  persists  with  the  full-grown 
worms,  whether  of  the  marching  bodies  or  of  the  normal  hidden  individ- 
ufiJs.  The  deep  color  is  largely  the  result  of  exposure,  and  whether  the 
sedentary  or  marching  habit  predominate,  depends  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. 

themselves  ander  brash  or  dr^  leaves  a  little  distance  away.  Finally,  some  of  them 
-which  eat  the  leaves  of  aquatic  passes  hide  themselves  within  the  stalks,  the  tops  of 
which  liAve  heen  cat  off  by  the  hand  of  man  or  broken  off  accidentallv.  They  bnry 
themselves  nntil  stopped  by  a  node,  and  their  excrement,  which  partly  ftlls  these  tubes, 
bears  witness  to  the  laot  that  they  only  leave  their  dwelling  to  take  their  food.  This 
retreat,  if  it  is  not  gaarde(k&om  tne  punctures  of  the  Ichneumons^  at  least  completely 
shelters  them  trora  the  attacks  of  birds;  but  this  is  not  itaonly  use,  for  they  utilize  it 
still  more  when'they  reach  the  time  for  metamorphosis.  They  do  not  bury  themselves 
in  the  earth  like  their  congeners,  but  content  themselves  with  spinning  below  and 
above  them  two  little  partitions  mixed  with  frass.  The  Leucanias  which  are  ready 
for  pupation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  pass  through  the  winter  in  the  larva  state, 
and  only  undergo  the  metamorphosis  in  the  spring. 
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DURATION  OF  WORM  LIFE. 

With  BO  widespread  an  insect  as  the  Anny  Worm  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  general  statement  oonceming  the  duration  of  any  one  stage 
which  will  hold  good.  In  Saint  Louis,  in  the  vivarium,  at  an  average 
temperature  of  80^  F.,  we  found  that  certain  of  the  worms  passed  through 
their  five  molts  at  intervalB  of  three  day6,  making  the  entire  length  of 
the  larval  life  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  The  development,  however,  even 
of  those  hatching  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  brood  of  eggs  is  quite 
irregular  and  may  occupy  several  days  longer.  In  li^orthern  Illinois, 
Wa&h  gives  the  period  at  from  "four  to  five  weeks,''  while  the  shortest 
period  of  larval  life  that  Thomas  has  observed  is  twenty-eight  days. 
Individuals  reared  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  in 
this  latitude  in  late  spring  the  period  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days. 
Everything  depends  of  course  upon  the  temperature,  the  midsummer 
individuals  passing  through  their  changes  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
spring  and  fall  broods.  As  we  shall  show  later,  the  Army  Worm  most 
often  hibemateb  in  the  larva  state,  consequently  the  larval  life  of  the 
last  brood  frequently  extends  over  a  space  of  four  months  or  even  more. 
In  addition  to  the  details  published  in  our  eighth  and  ninth  Missouri 
Beporte,  the  following  observations  recorded  tiiis  spring  will  illustrate 
the  great  variation  r^erred  to. 

Some  eggs  of  the  Army  Worm  moth,  which  were  deposited  May  4, 1882, 
hatched  May  11.  The  worms  passed  their  first  molt  May  17,  the  second 
May  20,  the  third  May  23,  the  fourth  May  26,  and  the  fifth  May  29.  On 
June  2  some  of  the  larvse  had  entered  the  ground,  and  June  17  eight 
moths  issued. 

May  28  some  moths  collected  during  the  evening  of  the  27th  were 
placed  in  the  vivarium  with  grasses.  June  3  many  young  larvao  had 
already  hatched,  and  on  Jane  20  some  had  entered  the  ground  for  pu- 
pation. 

BBMXBIES. 

fiURNiHd  OLD  ORA88,  ETC. — That  fields  which  have  been  burned  over 
in  the  winter  are  free  from  the  destructive  presence  of  the  worm  is  a 
fiBkCt  in  the  history  of  its  visitations.  But  opinion  has  varied  as  to  the 
precise  effect  produced  by  burning  over.  Walsh,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  always  uf^ed  this  remedy  of  burning  over,  thinking  that  it  de- 
stroyed the  eggs.  The  next  phase  was  that  suggested  in  our  Eighth 
Missouri  Beport,  where,  after  showing  that  the  eggs  are  preferably  laid 
in  old  grass-stalks  or  stobble,  the  infierence  was  plain  that  the  appropri- 
ate nidus  would  be  destroyed  by  the  burning. 

Now  that  larval  hibernation  is  established^  however,  we  can  readily 
see  that  the  fires  would  destroy  these  hibernating  larvaB  and  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  moths  and  of  a  second  destructive  brood  from 
them.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  burning  over  would  prevent 
all  appearance  of  the  worm;  it  merely  prevents  its  appearance  in  de- 
structive numbers.  The  moths  will,  when  exceptionally  numerous,  lay 
their  eggs  without  concealment  and  uiwn  plants,  such  as  clover,  which 
the  larva  does  not  relish.  In  such  cases  of  exceptional  abundance  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  moths  will  fly  into  fields  which  have  been 
burned  over  and  supply  them  with  eggs;  but  the  instances  in  which 
this  would  result  in  material  damage  to  the  crop  would  be  very  rare. 

**  As  the  Army  Worm  appears  in  vast  numbers  during  certain  years 
only,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  this  appearance  is  rather  sudden 
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and  seldom,  if  ever,  antioipated  by  the  fiEurmer,  burning  as  a  remedy 
loses  mnch  of  its  importance,  except  where  it  is  practiced  annually;  and 
in  view  of  the  benefit  of  such  burning  in  destroying  chinck  bugs  and 
otiier  insects  it  is  to  be  regre.tted  that  the  practice  of  winter  burning  of 
fields,  g^iries,  straw-piles,  weeds,  and  other  litter  and  rubbish  does  not 
more  generally  prevail^  the. destruction  of  injurious  insects  by  such  a 
system  would  far  outweigh  the  benefit  derived  from  plowing  these  sjalks 
and  weeds  under  or  leaving  them  to  gradually  decay/' — [8th  Mo.  Bep.y 
p.  55.] 

Pbedictionsj  meteobolooigal  inplubnobs  on  the  spbctbs.— 
What  we  still  need  to  know,  in  order  to  make  the  burning  over  of  much 
avail,  is  some  method  of  actually  predicting  the  coming  of  the  worms. 
That  climatic  changes  hsive  much  to  do  with  disastrous  years  is  indu- 
bitable, yet  it  is  very  evident  from  facts  we  have  given  that  Eitch's 
theory  will  not  hold.  We  have  shown  that  he-had  no  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  that  bis  theory  was  hurriedly  liirown  together. 
We  are  also  not  inclined  to  admit  the  trutii  of  Professor  Thomas'  weather 
arguments  in  the  case  of  Am^y  Worm.  The  most  we  can  say,  after  a 
careful  review  of  past  years,  is  that  all,  or  neaidy  all  of  the  years  of  Army 
Worm  abundance  have  followed  dry  years,  the  nature  of  the  year  in  which 
they  actually  occur  having  little  or  nothing  to4o  with  it.  This,  however, 
helps  us  only  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that  after  a  year  of  exceptional 
drought  the  worms  ma/y  appear  in  injurious  numbers.  We  are  still  very 
&r  from  saying  that  after  such  a  year  the  Army  Worm  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  we  are  still  almost  as  far  in 
the  dark  as  formerly. 

'  lu  short,  however  interesting  it  may  be  to  speculate  as  to  the  weather, 
no  wdl-informed  person  will  pretend  to  a  sufftcient  sibyline  insight  into 
the  future  to  ^^able  him  to  act  with  absolute  confidence  as  to  results. 
The  pretensions  of  a  Tice  or  a  Vennor  must  be  classed,  in  the  light  of 
whatever  tiiere  is  of  science  in  meteorology,  among  the  utterances  of 
charlatans  and  quacks,  and  whatever  the  tendency  may  be  for  history 
to  repeat  itself,  so  far  as  weather  and  season  are  concerned,  the  records 
sufficiently  show  that  there  is  no  absolutely  relying  upon  the  weather  of 
the  future.  Insect  probabilities  in  connection  with  meteorological  spec- 
ulation aSex  a  most  inviting  field  for  theory  and  speculation  for  those 
who  have  few  facts  to  lean  upon,  but  it  can  never  be  safe  to  anticipate 
for  more  than  two  or  three  months  ahead  at  the  most.  It  is  quite  possible, 
firom  the  observed  facets  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  to  form 
pretty  accurate  conclusions  as  to  what  may  happen  the  ensuing  summer 
so  &ff  as  the  Army  Worm  is  concerned,  and  this  is  especially  true  when 
&e  preceding  summer  and  autumn  have  been  exceptionally  dry.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  opinion,  quoted  irom  an  article  which 
we  published  in  the  BttraH  New-Yorker  of  May  27,  which  subsequent 
events  have fuUy justified: 

Anent  the  Army  Worm  IhaveolytaiDed  manyinterestiDg  facts  during  the  pa^t  winter 
and  present  spring,  which  aU  go  to  confirm  thecorreotnese  of  my  previons  conclusions 
and  inferences^  especially  those  of  1880,  as  presented  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  vis.,  that  it  hibernates  principally  in  the  woim  or  larva 
state.  From  the  fact  that  the  worm  of  all  sizes  has  been  found  throughout  the  past 
winter  not  only  aronnd  Washington  but  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  whouover  it 
has  been  looked  for  carefbll^,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the  moths  have  lately 
been  very  nnmerons  and  active  in  laying  their  eggs  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  I  dvow 
tbe  inference,  some  weeks  since,  that  we  should  have  in  most  j^arts  of  the  country 
serious  attacks  of  the  insect  during  the  x)rpsent  year,  and  sen  tan  item  containing  this 
inference  to  the  American  Naturalist  for  publication.  In  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  inference  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  received  accounts  of 
alarming  injury  to  small  grain  in  Northern  Bahama  and  Georgia  as  well  as  in  Arkan- 
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sas.  If  the  spring  and  early  sammor  prove  in  any  way  wet  (as  is  likely  in  the  coantry 
which  suffered  so  much  from  drought  last  year)  the  precise  conditions  will  recur  that 
have  in  the  past  marked  all  great  Army  Worm  years. 

Observations  which  I  have  recently  been  making  with  one  of  my  assistants,  Mr.  A. 
Koebele,  fully  establish  the  £Mt  which  I  inferred  to  be  the  case  in  1877— fhat  the  moth 
secretes  her  eggs  by  preference  in  old  grass  and  stubble  and  even  in  oom-slAlks ;  and 
this  explains  two  lacts  that  have  long  since  been  recognized  by  practical  men^  viz., 
that  the  worms  in  destructive  numbers  are  apt  to  originate  from  old  stacks  or  piles  of 
com-stalksy  or  coarse  manure,  to  which  the  early  moths  are  attracted  for  purposes  of 
oviposition.  In  short,  a  field  will  be  firee  from  the  worm  in  proportion  as  it  is  kept 
clean  of  old  stubble  and  straw,  and  in  ]proportion  as  it  is  distant  from  such,  or  from 
neglected  pasturaee,  or  low,  rank  grass  inaccessible  to  cattle. 

Relieving,  ther^ore,  that  serious  injurv  now  threatens  meadows  and  grain  fields 
from  this  insect,  and  that  we  shall  hear  of  it  farther  and  farther  north  with  the  head- 
ing out  of  wheat,  and  knowing,  from  experience,  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cnrei  I  recommend  that  fanuers  generally  take  the  precaution  to  bum  up 
'         '  '        '  '        ,old 


or  plow  under  at  once,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  any  neglected  meadows,  ( 
grass  or  straw  upon  their  farms ;  further,  to  roll  the  gvain  in  the  vicinity  of  old  stacks 
where  these  may  not  be  burned.  Let  me  add,  fturth^,  that  one  must-not  be  deceived 
by  appearances.  The  worms  may  not  be  visible  to  an  ordinaEy  observer,  or  even  to  a 
carenu  one,  and  may  yet  abound  in  myriads,  for  they  secrete  themselves  within  old 
stalks,  or  folded  leaves,  when  vecy  young,  and  hide  under  matted  grass  or  grain  when 
larger.  Tet  a  field  that  shows  none  now  may  in  a  fortnight  be  overrun  with  fuU- 
grown<>wormSy  so  rapidly  do  they  grow. 

WMle,  therefore,  annaal  bamins  in  the  fall  or  winter  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  a  haphazard  way  of  reducing  Army  Worm  injnry,  burning 
as  late  as  possible  in  the  spring  is  much  more  strongly  to  be  recom- 
mended, especially  during  certain  years,  and  following  exceptionally 
dry  seasons  and  special  observations  that  have  been  made  dui^g  the 
preceding  winter. 

Ditching;  coal  tar;  poisoning.— ^< The  worms  may  be  prevented, 
as  a  general  thing,  from  passing  from  one  field  to  another  by  judicious 
ditching.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  ditch  shoc^d  be  made  so 
that  the  side  toward  the  field  to  be  protected  be  dug  under.  About 
every  three  or  four  rods  a  deep  hole  in  the  ditch  should  be  made,  in 
which  the  worms  will  collect,  so  that  they  can  be  killed  by  covering 
them  with  earth  and  pressing  it  down.  They  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
burning  straw  over  them — ^the  fire  n^t  only  killing  the  worms  but  ren- 
dering the  ditch  friable  and  more  efficient  in  preventing  their  accent  I 
have  also  used  coal  oil  to  good  advantage,  and  the  worms  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  pass  a  streak  of  it.  Many  of  my  correspondents  success- 
fully headed  them  off  by  a  plowed  fhrrow  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and  kept 
friable  by  dragging  brush  in  it.  Along  the  ditch  or  furrow  on  the  side 
of  the  field  to  be  protected,  a  space  of  from  3  to  5  feet  miglit  be  thor- 
oughly dusted  (when  the  dew  is  on)  with  a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and 
plaster,  or  flour,  so  that  every  worm  which  succeeds  in  crossing  the  ditch 
will  be  killed  by  feeding  upon  plants  so  treated.  This  mixture  should 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  pure  Paris  green  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  parts  of  the  other  materials  named.  If  used  in  liquid  form,  one 
tablespoonful  of  Paris  green  to  a  bucket  of  water,  kept  well  stirred,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose^as  also  will  London  purple,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  cheaper.  These  substances  should,  of  course,  be  only 
used  where  there  is  no  danger  of  poisoning  stocky  poultry^  or  other  ani- 
mals. Logs  or  fences  over  running  streams,  or  imgation  ditches,  should 
be  removed,-  otherwise  the  worms  will  cross  on  them. 

^<  From  experiments  which  I  have  made  I  am  satisfied  that  where  fence- 
lumber  can  be  easily  obtained  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ditch  or  trench  by  being  secured  on  edge  and  then  smeared 
with  kerosene  or  coal  tar  (the  latter  being  more  particularly  useful) 
along  the  upper  edge.    By  means  of  laths  and  a  few  nails  the  boards 
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may  be  so  secured  that  they  will  slightly  slope  away  firom  the  field  to  be 
protected.  Such  a  barrier  will  prove  effectaal  where  the  worms  are  not 
too  persistent  or  numerous.  When  they  are  excessively  abundant  they 
win  need  to  be  watched  and  occasionally  dosed  with  kerosene  to  prevent 
their  piling  up  even  with  the  top  of  the  board  and  thus  bridging  the 
barrier,    ^e  lumber  is  not  injui^  for  other  purposes  subsequenuy."* 

BoLLiNG:  FENGiNa;  BOPING.— Where  the  crop  of  a  field  has  been 
completely  destroyed  by  the  worms,  the  plan  of  killing  them  by  heavy 
rollers  has  been  tried.  This,  however,  is  an  expensive  remedy  and  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  might  be  supi)osed.  Experiments  on  Long  Island 
in  1880  proved  that  even  where  the  ground  was  level  the  rollers  soon 
became  irregularly  covered  with  mud  composed  of  earth  and  of  the 
juices  of  the  crushed  worms,  so  that  the  effect  was  much  the  same  as  if 
the  ground  had  been  uneven,  and  many  worms  escaped  in  consequence. 

The  remedy  of  ^'  drawing  the  rope,"  as  it  may  be  termed,  was  prac- 
ticed as  long  ago  as  1770,  and  is  described  in  Chapter  II  of  the  Bulletin 
in  the  quotation  from  Bev.  Grant  Powers.  Although  this  remedy  has 
been  practiced  from  time  to  time  since  then  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
other  account  has  been  published.  This  spring  it  has  been  ti*ied  with 
good  effects  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sparks,  of  Muf&ees- 
borough,  Tenn.  We  quote  from  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  describing 
his  method : 

The  Army  Worm  is  oaaking  Bach  inroads  aiion  the  wheat  crop  and  other  crops^iere 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  I  thought  I  would  write  you  and  give  the  process  I  have  for  ridding 
the  wheat  of  these  vagabond^.  I  take  a  rope  about  60  feet  long  and  cause  two  men 
to  walk  through  the  wheat  field,  dragging  the  rope  over  the  wheat.  By  this  means 
you  can  go  over  a  large  field  of  wheat  in  a  few  hours.  The  rope  dragging  over  the 
wheat,  shakes  the  worms  off  on  the  ground,  and  they  curl  up  and  lie  there  half  an 
hour  or  more — seem  to  be  mad  about  it — ^and  then  begin  to  move  about  hunting  some- 
thing to  eat;  but  the  larger  ones  are  unable  to  climb  the  wheat  st-alks  with  all  the 
blades  off,  so  that  you  set  rid  of  the  larger  ones  the  first  time  going  oven  and  the 
smallcT  ones  can  be  sh&en  oft*  so  often  that  they  cannot  hurt  the  wheat.  Ifyou  will 
make  known  this  simple  plan  to  the  sections  where  the  worm  is  at  work  the  people  can 
yet  save  their  wheat.  1  am  satisfied  I  will  save  mine.  I  am  goin^  over  my  whole 
crop  twice  a  day.  My  wheat  is  lookinff  splendid,  and  if  I  succeed  m  whipping  the 
worms  I  willmake  a  large  yield.    You  snail  have  full  reports  atthe  proper  tibne. 

In  regard  to  this  remedy  it  may  be  weU  to  say  that  while  tolerably 
efficacious  when  t^e  worms  are  not  present  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
or  when  the  crop  is  far  advanced  and  the  stalks  are  large  and  tough, 
under  opposite  circumstances  it  will  be  of  little  avail,  and  it  will  always 
be  a  question  whether  the  portion  of  the  crop  saved  by  this  means  will 
be  worth  the  great  expenditures  of  time  and  labor  which  this  remedy 
caUs  for. 

As  a  fitting  sequence  to  this  general  statement  of*  the  more  interesting 
practical  facts  connected  with  the  Army  Worm,  we  introduce  such  let- 
ters and  extracts  of  correspondence  as  are  of  sufficient  interest  for  pub- 
lication, and  also,  as  intimated  at  the  outset,  a  valuable  account  of  the 
insect  in  New  Jersey  in  1880,  by  one  of  our'  esteemed  correspondents, 
Bev.  Samuel  Lock  wood. 

BEPOBT  OP  OBSEBYATIONS  UPON  THE  ABMY  WOBM,  1881. 

Buu  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  directions,  and  the  written  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  given  me  July  23d,  I  started  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  for 
Cliicago,  111.  Arriving  there  on  the  momiog  of  the  25th,  I  spent  the  i^moon  in  in- 
terviewing the  editors  of  the  Farmers'  Review  and  Prairie  Farmer,  witn  regard  to  the 


"*  Quoted  from  previous  articles  by  the  author. 
7  AO 
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extent  of  country  over  whioh  the  worms  had  made  their  appearance,  and  in  aecertain- 
ing  the  most  profitable  spot  in  the  State  to  visit.  I  started  on  the  moming  of  the  26th 
for  Raub.  Ind.,  a  small  station  on  the  Kankakee  line.  Arriving  at  Sheldon,  Iroqnois 
County,  Illinois,  however,  I  waa  induced  to  stop  by  the  accounts  given  by  men  at  tiie 
station  as  to  the  abundauce  of  the  worma.  I  spent  the  whole  of  the  26th  at  Sbeldon, 
and  on  the  27th  went  over  to  Keutland,  Newton  County,  Indiana*  where  great  damage 
was  reported,  and  where  I  spent  the  morning  in  the  field.  On  the  evening  of  the  27xh 
I  returned  to  Chicago,  where  I  found  a  letter  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  Wiscon- 
sin University,  in  answer  to  a  telegram  I  had  sent  him  on  the  S^th  asking  abont  the 
northernmost  appearance  of  the  worms.  His  reply  was  that  they  were  reported  near 
Madison,  and  tliat  the  northernmost  point  from  which  they  had  been  reported  waa 
Waupun.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  started  for  Madison,  reaching  there  in  the 
evening.  The  next  morning  I  ascertained  that  the  Army  Worm  rumor  m  that  locality 
was  a  talse  alarm.  Helioihis  armigera  in  sweet  oom  had  been  taken  for  Lmeania,  and 
the  work  of  L^icknoaiema  in  a  few  meadows  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Army  Worm.  Learning  from  Professor  Henry  and  the  editor  of  the  Democrat  that  the 
only  points  from  which  there  had  been  newspaper  reports  of  the  worm  in  Wisconsin 
were  Oshkosh,  Whitewater,  and  Waupun,  lobtained  the  address  of  a  well-informed 
man  in  each  place — one  who  would  certainly  have  heard  of  the  Army  Worms  had  they 
made  their  appearance— and  telegraphed  to  each  for  absolute  information  as  to  whether 
the  worms  had  been  seen  in  his  locality,  and  the  answer  was  in  every  case  contrary  to 
our  expectations.  Feeling  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  worms  were  not  to  be  found 
in  any  number  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  took  the  night  train  back  to  Chicago  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  occasionally  getting  off  at  a  station  and  making  inquiries 
about  fbe  worms.  I  learned  on  my  return  to  Chicago  that  the  worms  had  been  re- 
I>orted  as  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  so  I  bought  my  return 
ticket  via  Michigan  Central  and  spent  a  night  at  Kalamazoo.  The  most  diligent  in- 
quiry, however,  on  the  spot  failed  to  find  me  a  man  who  knew  of  their  presence. 

ExTKNT  OF  COUNTRY  IMJUBSD. — I  failed,  therefore,  to  find  the  worms  in  any 
other  locality  than  in  Northeastern  Illinois^  and  across  the  border  line  in  Indiana,  and 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  outeide  of  a  belt  embracing  portions  of  Lasalle, 
Kendall^  Qrundy,  Will,  Kankakee,  Iroquois,  Livingston,  and  Ford  Counties,  Illinois, 
and  Newton,  Benton,  Jasper,  Warren,  and  Tippecanoe,  Indiana,  the  damage  was  not 
very  great,  althongh  the  reports  from  Central  and  Western  Illinois  were  quite  alarm- 
ing. From  what  I  could  learn  of  the  reported  appearance  in  Iowa,  I  believe  that  some 
otner  worm  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Army  Worm  in  that  State. 

Crops  iNJURSD..~The  oat  crop  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  been  appreciably 
ii^ured.  Some  little  damage  has  been  done  to  com,  especially  young  sweet  com,  and 
in  some  oases  slight  damage  has  been  done  to  fiax  and  millet.  The  timothy  on  past- 
ure lands  has  also  been  somewhat  eaten. 

Amount  of  damagb.—- The  damage  to  oats  has  in  many  cases  been  very  severe.  I 
saw  fields  of  several  acres  which  were  not  considered  worth  harvesting.  At  one  place, 
seeing  a  steam  thresher  at  work,  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  they  were  averaging 
about  two  bushels  to  the  load,  when  the  proper  amount  should  have  been  fifteen  bush- 
els. Dr.  Bush,  of  Sheldon,  states  that,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  the  crop  in  Iro- 
quois County  nas  been  damaged  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent.  This  was  indorsed  by 
most  of  the  men  I  met  who  were  not  farmers,  the  latter  placing  the  damage  at' from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  oats  in  that  part  of  the  State  will  not  fall  be- 
hind the  crop  of  last  yeiu:,  owing  to  a  much  greater  acreage.  Many  farmers  have  put 
in  oats  on  account  of  the  failure  of  winter  wheat.  In  the  southern  part  of  Newton 
County,  Indiana,  the  damage  done  was  very  great.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Kentland,  who 
owns  several  farms,  says  that  while  his  individual  crops  should  have  been  50,000  bush- 
els he  would  be  happy  to  realize  10,000.  He  says  that  the  loss  in  Kentland  towufdiip 
will  easily  be  75  per  cent,  of  the  crop ;  but  at  the  same  time  realizes  that  this  is  local, 
and  says  that  the  crop  of  the  State  as  a  whole  will  be  Immense. 

Thb  pbeyious  BKA80N. — The  persons  interviewed  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  last  season  was  very  wet  during  the  early  part,  and  that  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  dry  late  summer  and  fall.  Last  winter  was,  as  all  over  the  country, 
a  very  severe  one,  while  the  winter  before  was  remarkably  open.  The  present  season 
has  been  a  very  fiivorable  one,  the  spring,  however,  being  rather  dry. 

Thb  previous  crop. — In  fields  which  were  worst  injured  I  always  took  pains  to  in- 
quire concerning  the  previous  crop,  and  found  considerable  diversity.  In  two  cases 
it  had  been  com,  in  two  oats,  in  one  flax^  in  one  barley,  and  in  one  prairie  land.  In 
several  eases  also  it  was  winter  wheat  which  had  been  plowed  up  in  April.  The  dam- 
age in  all  these  fields  this  year  was  equally  great. 

method  of  work. — The  method  of  work:  in  oats  is  the  same  as  in  timothy  and 
wheat,  as  described.  The  iruit-stalk  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  the  head  is  out  off 
and  falls  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  usually  eaten  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Some 
farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  have  turned  in  their  swine  to  feed 
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npoa  tb«  fftUeo  grain,  «ad  ftt  the  same  time  they  undoubtedly  destroy  many  wornM 
and  pap». 

No  marcMng  whatever  hae  been  noticed.  The  worms  appeared  Bunaltaneoaaly  all 
throoeh  the  fields,  and  having  plenty  of  food  there  was  no  occasion  for  going  fartiUer. 
This  &ct  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion  among  many  farmers  that  this  is  not  the  Army 
Worm  bnt  a  cat-worm  that  is  always  present  in  the  fields.  This  fact  also  pnU  an 
effeotoal  estoppel  upon  the  use  of  the  old  remedies,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
destroy  the  wonns  m  the  fields  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  crop. 

Facts  bxasing  on  humber  of  BROODS.—That  the  brood  damaging  oats  this  year 
was  at  least  the  second,  and.  in  case  of  larval  hibernation,  the  third,  seems  most  prob- 
able. The  injurious  brood  in  lUiuois  has  been  usually^  in  June,  ^e  worms  pupating 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the  moths  appearing  ftom  the  30th  to  the  30th  or 
the  month.  In  the  places  visited  this  year  the  worms  were  first  noticed  from  the 
12th  to  the  15th  of  July,  and  at  that  time  most  of  them  were  of  the  siae  of  a  **  small 
straw." 

In  one  instance  several  empty  egg-shells  of  Leucania  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  last  winter's  fodder  stack.  They  were  in  the  fold  of  one  of  the  basal  leaves  of  the 
stalk.  These,  from  their  position,  may  have  been  laid  bv  the  first  brood  of  moths, 
though  frtnn  the  known  ovipositing  habits  they  may  equally  as  well  have  been  depos- 
ited by  the  second  moths. 

In  tne  same  locaflty  I  found,  by  digging,  the  remains  of  two  empty  pupis,  undoubt- 
edly Leucania,  which  certainly  belonged  to  »  previous  brood. 

An  ACOOMPANTZNa  CUT-WORM. — In  the  fields  among  the  Army  Worms  were  large 
numbers  of  an  accompanying  cut- worm  in  the  evident  proportion  of  about  one  of  the 
cut-worms  to  five  Army  Worms.  The  size  of  the  former  w«s  about  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  color  a  nearly  uniform  dasky  brown,  with  transverse  lateral  stripes  of  a  darker 
eolor.  They  transformed  to  slender  pupas,  light  brown  with  dono-lateral  longitud- 
inal pinkish  stripes.* 

Natural  knkioks. — Several  larv»  of  a  mund  beetle  {probablyCSs2oMMii«  icrutaier) 
large,  black,  homy,  and  active,  were  founa  destroying  tne  worms  at  a  great  rate.  I 
have  been  unable  to  breed  them,  the  only  pup«  obtained  dving  in  the  box.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  good  which  these  larvsB  do,  I  placed  mv  largest  specimen 
in  a  box  with  15  full-grown  Army  Worms,  aft«r  starving  hun  for  a  day.  In  two  hours 
I  opened  the  box  and  found  that  he  had  kiUed  every  one  of  the  worms,  but  had  sucked 
dry  but  two. 

The  small  white  cocoons  of  an  lehneumonidt  were  found  in  enormous  numbers,  at- 
tached to  the  oat-stalks,  in  the  axils  of  the  com  leaves,  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  under  clods  of  earth.  Often  upon  lifting*a  clod  of  earth  the  black  loam  appeued 
light  gray  {torn  the  abundance  of  these  ooeoons.  They  were  usually  found  in  small 
masses  attached  side  by  side,  with  a  little  loose  silk  around  the  mass.  I  saw  laige 
numbers  of  a  large  reddish-brown  ant  teariiig  these  ooeoons  open  and  Ibedittg  upon 
tbepupcB. 

A  secondary  narasite  was  bred  from  these  ooeoons,  which  seems  to  be  the  JtfModbems 
vilratM,  of  Walsa. 

In  one  instance,  in  a  eom-field  belonging  to  Hr.  Gorlett,  of  Sheldon,  the  worms  were 
observed  to  be  extensively  infested  by^  a  Taehinld  frtun  the  eggs  upon  the  thdraoie  seg- 
ments. Not  a  single  worm  was  found  in  this  field  which  did  not  bear  one  or  more  eggs. 
I  have  since  bred  from  one  of  these  larv»  a  small  specimen  of  what  appeals  to  be  uie 
common  Nemortea  Ieuoan%€Bj  of  Kirkpatrick.  I  also  observed  in  the  act  of  ovipositing 
an  Ichneumonid  about  15  millimeters  in  length,  rofoos  in  color,  with  white  banded 
antenns,  and  wings  not  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  I  was  unabls 
to  capture. 

BeepectfuUy  submitted. 

L.  O.  HOWARD, 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLBY, 

£nlomologuty  United  Siaie$  Departmmi  of  Affric^hu^ 

August  7, 1881. 

00RMM8F0NDBN0E  AKJBNT  TSS  AMM7  rOJUf-APSHfO  OF  Utt. 

I  send  you  the  inclosed  communication  from  the  HuntsviUe  correspondent  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  in  relation  to  an  invasion  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity  by  the 
Arrav  Worm.  I  reconnoitered  the  invaders  yesterday  and  winiessed  with  feelings  of 
much  sadness  the  devastations  already  wrought  by  them  on  Stevens'  farm.  I  cap- 
tured and  examined  some  of  them.  It  is  the  Army  Worm  described  in  the  Agricultural 
Report  for  1879,  page  187,  and  the  same  I  think  that  appeared  here  in  1861.    •    •    • 


*  This  proved  to  be  AgroHs  o^igrun^-O,  V.  R. 
t  A^nUHeB  amgregaiuB,-'^.  T.  R. . 
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The  insects  are  of  different  ages  and  it  is  to  bo  apprehended  that  there  will  be  Bncceas- 
ive  crops  of  them.  •  *  *  Upon  examining  an  oat-field  vesterday,  in  company  with 
Mr.  White,  I  found  multitudes  of  very  small  worms  concealed  under  the  oats  sown  this 
spring.  It  was  about  half  past  3  p.  m.,  and  the  sun  shininc:.  They  will  doubtless 
destroy  it.  Mr.  Bedermann's  oat  patch,  near  Steyens'  wheat-neld,  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  Some  of  the  larger  worms  in  SteveDs'  field  show  that  the  Tachina  para- 
site has  been  operating  upon  them.  I  never  saw  a  more  promising  wheat  crop  than 
Stevens'  before  this  invasion.  White  said  to  me  that'in  the  beginning  of  last  week 
he  would  not  have  taken  $2,000  for  his  own  wheat  crop ;  that  he  does  not  now  expect 
to  reap  anything  firom  it.  I  hear  of  this  insect  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Market 
and  Whitesbury.— [8.  D.  Cabaniss,  Huntsville.  Ala.,  May  2, 1882.] 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  appearance  or  the  worm  in  Alabama  in  May  is  con- 
tained in  the  fo^wingletter  to  Mr.  Howard  upon  his  return  from  the  investigation 
made  at  Huntsville.  The  insect  confounded  with  the  Army  Worm  is  the  clover-hay 
worm  (Aaopia  coatalU) : 

8b:  While  ycm  were  hero  a  few  days  since,  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  i^orm  in  wheat,  I 
had  the  pleasore  of  an  introdnotion  ana  a  btiei  conTersation  with  von,  and  take,  therefore,  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  yon  a  carious  phase  of  the  worm.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  liTine  hero  in  1881,  prodnoed  clover 
hay-- about  two  tons  ner  aoro— on  rich  land  near  the  corporate  limits  or  Huntsville.  The  hay  was  cnt^ 
cored,  and  placed  In  the  mow— ^kbont  eight  tons.  He  ased  down  to  abont  two  tons,  and  a  few  days  ago 
on  taking  ont  and  deUvetlng  a  load  of  hay.  after  taking  it  off  the  wagon,  discovered  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon  innnmerable  worms  abont  one-hnlx  inch  long,  dark  or  greenish-brown  in  color.  He  then  re- 
tamed  and  foand  on  examination  of  the  hay-mow  ooontless  numbers  of  these  worms—also  what  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  web  spun  in  the  dUnit  at  bottom,  which  had  mnltltades  of  eggs  half  the  slae  of  a  mus- 
tard seed  and  black  in  color.  Thia  was  abont  the  first  of  Kay,  and  the  worms  have  now  disappeared. 
It  seems  to  be  a  theory  that  these  worms  are  bred  In  clover^flelds,  and  this  finding  them  in  clover  hay 
wonld  seem  to  establish  their  habit  of  depositing  on  the  clover-stalk  in  the  field  their  eggs,  in  this 


would  seem  to  estabusn  their  nabit  or  depositing  on  tne  ciover-ataiE  in  tne  neid  tneir  eegs,  in  this 
case  carrying  tiiem  over  to  the  next  year  and  hatching  then.  This  hay  was  cut  about  «fane  1, 1881, 
and  taken  out  about  May  1, 1882.  This  theory  struck  me  as  possibly  inconsequential,  but  of  enough 
curiosity  to  write  you.— [L.  W.  Day,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Hay  IS,  1882.] 

The  Army  Worm  is  making  severe  inroads  npon  the  wheat  crop  and  other  crops  here 
in  Middle  Tennessee. — [J.  W.  Sparks,  Mnrfreesborough,  Tenn.,  May  20.] 

The  Army  Worm  has  comtiienced  work.  Is  it  safe  to  use  London  purple  f— [Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  24, 1882.] 

I  send  you  by  this  day's  mail,  specimens  of  a  caterpiUer  which  is  doing  great  damage 
to  the  wheat  in  this  locality.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  rar-spread  it  is, 
but  hear  of  it  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  county  and  also  in  Kelson  uounty.  It 
attacks  and  eats  the  blade  of  the  wheat  (so  far  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  hurt  the 
hpads),  and  I  find  manv  stalks  broken  ofiT.— [H.  A.  K.  Munay,  Warren,  Albranarle 
Coon^,  Virginia,  June  8,  1882.] 

Doing  considerable  damage  to  oats  near  Uniontown,  D.  C— [L.  J.  Barber,  June  15, 
1882.]  

The  Arm^r  Worm  is  playing  great  havoc  in  this  section  of  the  State.  All  the  late 
wheat  is  being  destroyed  by  them  wherever  they  have  appeared.  Many  fields  of  grass 
that  were  mom  luxuriant  a  week  ago,  look  now  as  ii  a  fire  had  swept  over  them.  Corn- 
fields, wherever  they  hfkve  tonch^  have  been  entirely  destroyed — too  late  now  to 
plant  over.  Clover  alone  seems  distastefhl  to  them.  Oats,  com,  orohard-ffrass,  timo- 
thy, and  wheat  the^  ^®^^g^^  ^'  ^®  htkye  never  had  them  before,  and  dont  imo  w  wh at 
may  be  their  duration.  They  appeared  about  a  week  ago  and  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers most  rapidly. — [Sobert  Beverly,  The  Plains,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia^  June  19, 
1882.1 

Inblosed  find  tube  containixi^  specimens  of  Army  Worm,  which  has  occasionally  in- 
fested this  country  ever  since  its  first  settlement.  The  first  serious  injury  was  done 
in  June,  1825,  when  it  appeared  in  some  wheat-fields  and  meadows,  and  after  eating 
the  heads  and  blades  of  the  timothy,  and  partially  stripping  the  wheat  and  rye  of  their 
blades  and  beards,  with  little  injury  to  the  grain,  they  moved  disastrously  upon  the 
green  com  and  oats,  eating  down  the  com  and  completely  beheading  the  oats. 
*^  *  *  This  year  they  appeared  in  the  barley  about  the  10th  of  June,  and  have 
done  great  damage  by  eating  ofif  the  straw  Just  below  the  head,  and  a  few  days  later 
appeared  in  the  wheat  and  timothy  all  over  the  country  to  a  very  alarming  extent ; 
but  just  as  they  had  got  feirly  to  work,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  the  whole  country 
between  SomecviUe  and  Indianapolis  was  visited  by  very  disastrous  storms  and  floods, 
which  seem  to  have  caused  them  to  suspend  operations,  though  not  to  entirely  disap- 
pear.— [M.  B.  Kerr,  Aurora,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  June  19, 1882.1 

My  observation  of  the  locality  of  the  Army  Worm  laying  their  eggs  nas  been  this : 
In  the  early  spring  the  moth  has  not  the  activity  it  has  later  in  the  season,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  splits  of  broken  straw  and  in  the  foldings  of 
the  leaf-sheaths,  mostly  covered  or  secreted,  but  in  the  layin^^s  of  early  spring  I  have 
found  the  eggs  most  abundant  in  the  angle  made  by  the  leat-sheath  when  torn  from 
the  straw  at  the  joints  of  ftame,  and  tiot  secreted.  I  do  not  think  the  hibernated  moth 
-^onld  show  its  specific  characteristics  as  much  as  those  that  have  undergone  their 
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olianges  and  lay  their  eegs  in  a  biglier  temperature.  I  have  notioed  that  a  high  tem- 
perature has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  activity  of  the  moth  of  the  Arm^  Worm. 

The  migration  of  the  army  is  not  always  in  quest  of  food,  though  at  this  period,  like 
all  worms  of  this  class,  they  are  ravenous.  There  has  been  a  migration  into  a  field  in 
this  vicinity  which  I  have  closely  watched.  Before  leaving  a  wheat-field,  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  food,  the  worms  showed  an  uneasiness  similar  to  tliat  shown  by 
the  silk  worm  before  spinning  its  cocoon  (moving  the  head  from  right  to  left).  The 
first  move  was  into  the  blue  grass  {Poa  praten9i8\  and  then  across  a  traveled  road  into 
a  field  of  com  partly  plowed  over  with  the  rows  in  the  same  direction  the  worms  were 
going.  They  ate  for  10  to  15  rows  every  bit  of  com  on  the  plowed  ground  and  but 
little  on  the  implowed.  As  they  advanced  the  destruction  was  less  and  less,  nearly 
stripping  the  leaves  of  the  30th  and  40th  rows,  and  entirely  leaving  the  unplowed 
ground.    These  worms  were  of  a  very  uniform  size—full  grown. 

To-day  I  examined  a  few  hills  of  com  on  the  boundary  of  their  eating  as  they  were 
congregating  around  the  hills  of  com  in  their  migration.  I  looked  there  first,  and  at 
a  single  hill  found  Iti  chrysalides  under  one  small  clod.  I  think  this  horde  oi  worms 
left  this  wheat-field  because  it  was  unfit  for  the  change  from  larva  to  chzysaliBy  not 
offering  any  shelter,  as  theground  in  the  wheat-field  was  smoothly  beaten  down  by 
rain  and  was  very  hard.  Where  food  is  abundant  and  shelter  can  be  found  for  the 
larvfls  to  und^go  their  changes,  they  will  not  migrate,  but  from  either  a  shortness  of 
food  or  unfavorable  locality  for  chrysalides  they  will  move.  If  the  worms  are  fiill 
srown  the  damage  will  be  but  little  compared  with  the  migration  from  a  shortness  of 
food  by  the  worms  of  a  small  size. 

In  the  shape  of  the  ditch,  to  defend  a  field  against  their  incursions,  there  has  been 
in  this  locahty  quite  an  improvement  over  the  old  undercut  ditch.  It  is  made  by 
dragging  alouff  the  ditch  a  ditching-gouge,  such  as  is  used  in  laying  3-inch  tile  in 
the  angle  of  the  ditch. 

The  cutting  is  on  the  side  you  wish  to  defend,  this  half-round  out  being  made  by  a 
horizontal  motion,  leaving  a  smoother  surface  on  the  half'oround  than  can  be  done  bv 
undercutting  with  a  spade,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  worm  pass  the  upper  angle  in  this 
pattem  of  cQtch.-r*[F.  C.  Andms,  Manchester,  Scott  County,  Blincns,  June  22. 1882.] 

My  brother,  Alfred  R.  Swann,  who  resides  on  his  farm  in  Jefferson  County,  Tennes- 
see, writes  me  that  Army  Worms  have  appeared  in  vast  numbers  and  are  now  destroy- 
ing his  grain  and  grass  crops.  The  same  tMng  occurred  last  season,  and  as  this  faim 
is  a  very  valuable  one— near  one  thousand  acres,  a  large  piurt  of  which  is  river-bottom 
lands— the  loss  involved  will  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars.  (It  is  known  as  the 
Eagle  Bend  Fami.>— [James  Swann,  New  York,  June  30,  1682.] 

AOboJINT  OF  THJB  nrVASIOJT  OF  1880  IN  NBW  JERBBT. 

Bt  Rbv.  Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph.  D. 
"  Caterpfflmi  and  that  without  nimil>er."-^iNN(. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  summer,  1880.  A  long,  parching  drought  had  prevailed,  and 
one  felt  like  choking  in  the  hot  and  dusty  air.  Although  Flora's  brightest  month, 
'<  When  June's  red  roses  blow,"  the  bees  were  almost  starving  in  their  liives,  so  few 
and  poor  were  the  flowers.  The  stage,  on  its  way  to  the  station,  several  miles  off, 
picked  me  up  at  a  farm-house.  A  strange  being,  hatless  and  idioeless,  was  leaning 
against  a  fence  on  the  road  side. 

"That's  poor  Daft!"  whispered  the  driver,  in  a  compassionate  way,  as  we  drew 
near.  The  man  seemed  about  thirty-five,  and  had  a  harmless,  half-daased  look.  Hav- 
ing taken  a  step  or  two  into  the  road,  he  accosted  us  in  a  solemn  manner,  causing  a 
momentary  halt. 

Daft.  Mave  you  seen  the  Army  Worm  f 

Jehu.  Nary  a  worm,  Daffie! 

Davt.  Oh,  but  he's  come !  He's  down  the  road  about  half  a  mile,  and's  committing 
desolation  most  promiscuously.  There  wasn't  one  there  yesterday.  But  this  morning, 
lol  a  gDeat  multitude  which  no  mah  can  number  1  It's  all  very  mysterious,  the  pfu- 
mer  worm  and  canker  worm.  His  great  army  I  Maybe  that's  why  nobody  can  tell 
us  where  they  oome  fh>m  and  what  becomes  of  them.  I'd  like  to  know  if  it  U  all  past 
finding  out. 

Jkhu.  Thaf  8  too  deep  for  me,  Dafile.    GCe  'long,  ponies. 

Having  started  his  horses  aeain,  the  driver  told  me  that  "though  feeble-minded 
ekewise,  Daft  was  real  powerfiu  on  Scripter." 

I  had  that  morning  at  an  early  hour  been  watching  the  conduct  of  an  army  of 
XeNcaaia  nnipuncta,  the  very  one  to  which  Daffie  referred  so  mysteriously.  In  trath, 
actuated  by  ^e  vastness  of  this  invasion  of  the  Army  Worm,  I  was  then  on  a  season's 
observations,  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  with  some  fullness  of  detail ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  thus  true  answer  make  to  the  wise  questions  of  that  innocent; 
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The  anny  above  mentioned  had  Inst  made  complete  havoc  of  a  clover-field.  They 
were  bred  from  eggs  laid  in  a  low-lying,  laet  years  rye-field  adioining.  After  btlt  par- 
tially eating  the  grass  in  this  old  field,  it  was  abandoned  for  the  more  succulent  and 
tender  clover  and  grass  in  the  next  field.  The  very  nnuBnal  heat  and  drou^t  had 
been  too  much  for  the  young  worms,  having  rendered  too  tough  the  grass  in  the  field 
where  they  were  hatched. 

In^the  new  field  the  clover  and  the  grass  in  its  shade  were  much  more  comestible. 
This  field  was  completely  devoured— not  a  spear  of  grass  or  leaf  of  clover  escaped  the 
invaders.  Nothing  but  naked  clover-stalks  with  empty  heads  remained— «ven  the 
headlands  were  thoroughly  cleaned  up.  A  low  but  distinct  and  unpleasant  crinkling 
sound  accompanied  the  feeding.  As  if  actuated  by  one  impulse  the  whole  army  made 
straight  for  a  wheat  field  across  the  highway.  The  plowing  of  a  trench  on  the  far 
side  of  the  road  intercepted  their  march.  Two  men  with  spades  out  a  clean  perpen- 
dicular face  on  the  side  of  the  furrow  next  the  wheat  and  a  series  of  little  pit-falls  in 
the  trench  at  intervals  of  about  50  feet.  This  completed  the  trap.  The  caterpillars, 
wearied  with  useless  efforts  to  climb  the  straight  side  of  the  trench,  would  crawl 
along  until  thev  fell  into  the  little  pits.  Myriads  of  ants  beset  them,  sucKinff  out  their 
juices,  which  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon  destroyed  them.  They  cannot  endure  direct 


iranlight  but  ai«  essentially  nieht-feeders. 
If  uninterrupted,  their  mardi  to  1 


» the  new  feeding  grounds  would  have  been  accom- 
plished ere  the'sun  was  well  up. 

The  time  in  which  the  Army  Worm  did  its  chief  mischief  in  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey,  was  from  about  the  close  of  May  to  about  the  30th  of  June.  The  first  observa- 
tion of  real  mischief  being  done  was  Mav 9S,  Durinff  the  above  time  my  duties  led  me 
to  ride  over  the  entire  country  on  official  business  with  the  teachers  and  school-officers. 
Thuft  opportunities  were  afforded  for  obs^yatioo  and  inquiry  such  as  a  naturalist  could 
not  afford  to  neglect.  I  had  supposed  the  aliment  of  these  insects  to  be  restricted  to  the 
CframlhiMBf  that  is,  the  j^rasses  proper  and  the  grains  and  Indian  com.   Hence,  surprised 


at  the  thorou^hnees  wuh  which  they  had  eaten  up  that  field  of  clover  on  the  spot.  I  took 
it  for  an  original  observation  of  an  exceptional  habit ;  but  on  lookinjr  into  the  Riley  re- 
ports. I  found  similar  facta  on  record.  I  soon  ceased  to  reeard  this  habit  as  at  all  excep- 
tional ;  for,  so  far  as  Monmouth  was  concerned  in  1880,  clover-eatine  by  the  Army 
Worm  was  the  role  and  not  £he  exception.  In  fact  I  could  not  learn  ofone  instance  of 
their  presence  in  which  the  clover  escaped.  The  following  ftt)m  a  letter  by  a  teacher 
ia  to  vie  point : 

<*  On  the  farm  of  Charles  ADgor,  at  New  Bedford,  in  passing  from  his  wheat-field  to 
his  oat-field,  the  worms  had  to  cross  a  strip  of  sward  composed  of  timothy  and  red 
clover,  of  three  or  four  years'  standing.  They  took  everything  clean.  They  aiBo  ate 
the  young  clover  in  the  bottom  of  the  wheai-field,  killing  it  entirely.  In  a  mixed 
sward  of  Oeorge  Newman's,  the  teacher,  they  ate  the  clover  as  well  as  the  grasses, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  sticks.  They  also  ate  the  clover  on  the  farm  of  Albert  King, 
at  Green  Grove.  They  did  not  make  a  specialty  of  clover,  but  thev  ate  it  without 
being  starved  to  it.  'they  ate  both  the  elover  and  timotlnr  in  a  mixed  sward  of  James 
Anger's.  They  ate  Mr.  Allen's  oat-field,  then  went  over  to  his  sward  of  grass  and  clover 
and  fiuifihed  that  off,  too." 

Other  oomiB|»ondenoe  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect,  but  I  have  none  which  states 
the  facts  so  eoncieely  as  the  above.  Some  of  the  fbrme  here  meniaoned  are  miles  apart. 
But  it  will  appear  nuther  on  that  when  forced  into  straits  for  food  this  Army  Worm 
is  almost  omuivojroos. 

With  no  special  call  to  examine  his  youne  grass-fiekto,  the  farmer  sometimes  got 
his  first  alwrm  at  sight  of  the  disappearing  elover.  In  fact,  wherever  the  worms  ap- 
peared in  Ibtoe  the  grasses,  clover,  and  Indian  corn  were  completely  destroyed.  A  friend 
lost  forty  acres  of  newly-sown  graus^  with  a  larg^  part  of  the  old  meadows;  a  very 
seriouB  score  here  for  one  man,  as  with  us  ^*  Hay  is  King."  Let  me  instance  a  forty- 
acre  wheat-field  of  his  of  which  the  worms  took  posaesaion.  The  wheat  when  harvest'ed 
proved  a  good  yield,  for  it  had  got  out  of  milk  when  the  armfiir  made  its  inroad.  The 
straw  was  not  hurt,  althoB|;h  the  worms  had  climbed  every  stem  np  to  the  head;  but 
straw  and  ear  were  nearly  ripe.  It  was  diilerent,  however,  with  the  low  and  lat«-gro wu 
stools.  These  they  crept  up  and  ate  through  the  thin  green  neck  of  the  plant,  cutting 
off  the  nubbin-ears  which  fell  and  thickly  covered  the  ground.  If  the  outside  of  the 
straw  was  not  too  hard,  the  worm  would  then  literally  skin  it,  eatin.^  downwards. 
They  would  eat  these  nubbin-heads  occasionally  before  cutting  them  oil ;  but  this  was 
only  when  they  proved  to  be  soft;  that  is,  those  ears  whose  growth  had  been  backward. 

In  this  wheat-field  the  young  grass  and  clover  were  all  eaten  up  and  the  head-lnnds 
cleared  off.  Every  weed,  too,  was  cleaned  up.  Even  that  bitter  nnisanee,  the  Rag- 
weed {Ambrosia  artemidafolia)^  was  all  devoured.  With  us  after  harvest  the  Rag- 
weed takes  possession  of  the  soil ;  but  as  this  weed  makes  its  appearance  in  summer, 
the  spring  timothy  and  clover  get  tlie  start  and  keep  this  weed  imder.  The  fall  suo- 
ceediug  tne  harvest  above  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  stubble-iieid  without 
a  weed.    It  was  sheer  nakeduess  itself.     Oo  another  ihrm,  having  consumed  the 
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gnm,  tiie  vorms  took  poesession  of  a  strawberrr-fleld,  eating  both  leares  and  tlie 
unripe  frait.  Riley  glTee  an  instance  in  ^hlob,  when  driven  into  straits,  these  cater- 
piJlm  ate  an  onion  patch.  We  must  then  conclude  that  the  larva  of  I^ewMnia  uni- 
fvuda  is  well  nitfh  omnivorons.  Doubtless  when  its  food  is  tender  and  in  no  stint,  like 
the  Lord  Mayors  fool,  it  knows  what  is  ^od  and  is  much  more  dainty. 

The  niraiber  of  worms  in  that  ft>rty-acre  field  was  simply  fearful.  In  the  parlance 
of  the  spectators  there  were  **  millions  and  millions."  The  squirming  mass  and  the 
erinkUng  sound  of  their  feeding  were  especially  repulsive.  But  few  dared  to  enter 
the  field.  In  tmth,  strong  men  turned  pale  fh>m  nausea,  so  loathsome  was  the  sight. 
It  rf»ally  seemed  that  natiue  was  smitten  with  a  plague  of  crawling  vermin. 

What  governs  the  direction  of  travel  of  these  worms f  Do  they  smell  the  new  food 
Arom  m  distance  f  I  think  they  do,  for  they  cross  naked  roads  with  unerrinff  directness 
to  tlie  object  sought.  The  great  army  in  that  wheat-field  having  finished  their  havoc, 
divided  into  two  parts:  the  one  left  on  one  side  and  entered  a  timothy-field--the  other 
ieft  the  foraged  land  and  marched  straight  across  the  road  and  took  x»osse8sion  of  a 
com-fleld.  Having  mined  the  timothy  and  the  com,  the  great  army  disappeared,  as 
w»a  remarked,  "As  if  by  magic!''  But  the  trick  was  very  simple ;  they  had  entered 
the  ground  to  assume  the  pupa  state.  The  notion  prevails  that  the  worms  move  for 
a  certain  point  of  the  oompass.  Here  the  phrase  w  as  **  They  moved  towards  the  sea," 
that  is,  south ;  but  in  another  part  of  the  connty  the  movement  seemed  north. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  an  army  moving  west,  but  the  Greeley  precept  was  rife  at  that 
time.  I  attach  no  importance  to  the  above,  my  belief  being  that  the  insect,  attracted 
by  teent,  In  which  perhaps  the  wind  plays  a  part,  moves  simply  in  the  direction  of 
food.  A  point  of  greater  consequence  is  the  time  of  the  first  movement.  From  a  num- 
ber of  observations  I  believe  the  time  is  about  seven  days  after  the  hatching.*  When 
fii^  hatched  the>  are  so  small  that  the  damage  they  effect  is  slow,  and  their  feeding 
is  restricted  to  the  tender  parts  of  the  grass.  After  this  eomes  the  flrsi  march  when 
attfy  am  ravenous  enough  to  clean  up  as  they  go. 

lliat  was  a  triumph  of  painstaking  patience  and  admirable  skill  when  Riley  cleared 
up  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  Army  Worm.  Nor  can  I  forget  my  own  delight 
wken,  in  liis  laboratory  at  Saint  Louis  in  June,  1876,  he  showed  me  the  live  insects 
whieh  he  had  raised  from  the  larva ;  nay,  more,  right  before  my  eyes  was  the  mother 
JUmeainia  wnipunetu  laying  her  eggs  in  the  axils  of  dry  stubble  and  neen  grass.  For 
science  that  was  a  grand  discovery.  Still  more's  the  pity  how  few  farmers  make  of  it 
**  eeoigne  of  vantaffe."  Nay,  to  some  good  husbandmen  do  we  not  seem  in  these  seatch- 
ings  to  temper  protanely : 

And  take  npon's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies. 

These  appearings  are  regarded  as  almost  miraculous.  Seys  the  perplexed  rustic : 
"They  come  in  flP^At  armies— and  all  of  a  sudden — and  as  suddenly  disappear."  Or, 
as  Dme  said,  ''There  wasn't  one  there  yesterday,  but  this  morning,  lo  I  a  great  molti- 
tude  which  no  man  can  number.'^  FriendH,  thin  is  a  delusion.  They  were  t^ere  vea- 
terday  and  several  days.  They  do  not  come  suddenly.  You  do  not  observe  t^ir 
eoBsing,  you  only  see  them,  when  they  are  on  you  in  great  numbers.  Watohed  from 
the  eggs  their  k&-oaretir  is  that  of  other  caterpillars.  The  following  should  enable 
one  to  olwerve  them  at  their  starting  point  and  to  stamp  them  out  at  tlie  beginning. 

First.  It  is  important  to  know  when  to  look  for  the  laying  of  the  eggs.  Of  course 
mnoh  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  season.  With  us  it  is  usually  tiie  first  week  in 
June,  hut  In  1880^  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  laying  was  not  later  thuk  the 
aOQ^ofMay. 

Second.  Where  should  we  look  for  tbemt  Thanks  to  Riley,  we  know  how  the  ages 
look  and  the  part  of  the  plant  where  thoy  are  laid.  The  farmer,  however,  need^lf 
possible^  to  know  Just  where  on  his  farm  he  should  look  for  the  iutested  plants.  I 
Sbdnk  generally  the  gr%in-fields  are  preferred  by  the  moth  when  seeking  a  nesting 
place  for  her  eg^.  But^if  the  weather  be  favorable,  and  the  youug  clover  and  grass 
in  the  best  condition,  she  will  also  be  found  laying  in  the  young  j^rass  of  last  ^ll's 
■tnblde-field  and  in  old  meadows.  In  this  case  we  should  look  &r  the  highest  or 
doaest  grass — that  growing  in  moist  places,  and  notably  those  little  hummocks  or  tus- 
socks caused  by  the  droppings  of  cattle.  If  heat  or  dryness  affect  their  food  they  will 
eslest  the  graiif-flelds  as  affording  more  succulent  food,  besides  better  belter  and 
ahade.  JLet  me  instance  some  carMol  observations  made  on  four  farms,  three  of  which 
urern  near  together,  but  the  last  one  to  be  mentioned  was  about  two  miles  away.  On 
one  was  a  wheibt^field)  which  covered  the  site  from  which  certain  stables  had  been 
moved  the  year  before.  Another  part  of  the  field  Jay  low,  and  received  the  ''  wash'' 
of  the  higher  ground.    On  these  places  the  wheat  grew  thick  and  high;  in  fact,  too 

luxuriantly,  for  it  became  badly  ''lodged."    These  two  spots  were  shady,  and  the 

-*■ . 

•It  is  in  reality  generally  somewhat  later.— C.  V.  R. 
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food  was  sweet  and  tender.  There  were  no  other  sach  spots  in  the  field,  and  these, 
and  only  these,  were  chosen  by  the  moths  in  which  to  lav  their  eggs. 

Doubtless  very  many  moths  selected  these  spots,  for  here  the  worms  were  bred  in 
great  numbers.  These  spots  were  soon  eaten  off  clean — clover,  and  grass,  and  wheat 
leaves,  and  heads— for  in  these  places  the  wheat  ea^  were  still  green  and  tender. 
From  these  nesting  spots  they  spread,  a  voracious  army«  over  the  whole  field,  clearing 
up  everything  that  had  not  become  too  hard  to  eat. 

On  another  farm  close  by  was  a  field  of  wheat  which  had  received  peculiar  tillage. 
It  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Bodee,  a  very  intelligent  amateur  farmer,  whose  clear  observa- 
tions have  been  of  substantliil  service  to  me.  He  holds  that  wheat  should  not  be 
crowded,  and  should  be  worked  with  a  cultivator,  much  as  we  do  com;  that  room 
and  encouragement  should  be  given  each  plant  to  enlarge  itself  by  stoles;  that  one 
well-stoloned  plant  is  better-than  several  plants  forced  to  occupy  the  same  surface  of 
ground.  In  sowing,  the  field  was  drilled  only  one  way,  and  every  third  drill  was  left 
seedless;  and  in  cultivating,  some  of  the  teeth  of  the  implement  were  taken  out,  so 
that  it  could  straddle  the  double  rows.  In  this  way  the  field  was  gone  over,  both  in 
the  autumn  and  in  the  spring.  There  were  but  three  little  spots  where  the  wheat 
had  lodged,  all  of  which  were  oreeding-places  for  the  worms,  from  which,  after  eating 
them  of^  the^  spread  over  the  field,  but  seemed  to  be  comparatively  harmless;  for  the 
tillage  mentioned  let  in  the  sunlight  and  quickened  the  ripening  of  the  gridn.  It 
was  noticed  here  that  the  birds,  having  more  wing-room,  were  quite  busy  zeeding  on 
and  carrying  off  the  worms,  a  fact  not  observed  by  us  in  any  other  wheat-field.  Per- 
haps the  cultivator  had  mellowed  the  ground,  for  the  worms,  during  the  hot  sunshine, 
buried  themselves  in  the  cultivated  space  and  were  easily  unearthed  by  the  birds. 

In  a  field  on  another  farm  the  wheat  was  somewhat  thin ;  but  on  a  spot  where  a  com- 
post had  lain  the  wheat  was  rank  and  thick.  There  the  worms  bred  and,  after 
deYopring  their  nesting  place,  they  spread  over  the  field. 

The  fourth  field  of  which  the  particular  facts  must  be  given,  is  that  forty-acre 
wheat-field,  already  instanced.  The  sowing  took  at  least  twice  as  much  seed  per 
acre  as  was  used  by  Mr.  Rodeo's  method.  It  was  drilled  in  one  direction,  and  then 
drilled  across  at  right  angles.  This  secured^a  crowded  growth.  Dmring  tne  summer 
preceding  the  autumn  sowing  the  field  had  been  used  oy  a  horse  dealer  to  pasture 
a  Uurge  £ove  of  horses.  Of  course  their  ordure  fell  everywhere;  but  in  many  places 
where  the  animals  had  stood  in  groups  the  droppings  had  fallen  in  ouanti^.  Here 
I  must  recall  an  acquaintance  once  had  with  a  tarmec's  boy,  niuned  Ned.  He  had  a 
way  at  time  of  wheat-sowing  of  putting  a  shovelful  of  manure  and  an  eztaradropoing 
of  seed  in  a  few  spots  in  the  field  to  make  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  '*  King  hillB.'' 
And  it  was  easy  telling  Where  the  lad  and  his  shovel  had  been,  for  Ned's  "  King  hills" 
always  outranked  the  rest  of  the  field.  And  it  was  similarly  with  that  big  wheat-field. 
It  was  a  splendid  sight,  the  close  dense  growth,  and  high  over  all,  in  many  places,  those 
stately  "  King  hills^'  were  conspicuous.  Now  comes  the  notable  fact ;  every  one  of 
these  spots  was  chosen  as  the  nesting  place  of  myriads  of  the  mother  moths,  for  tiie  num- 
ber of-^ggs  laid  in  them  was  enormous.  These  spots  were  to  the  Army  Worms  shelter, 
shade,  and  food,  but  so  crowded  was  each  of  these  larval  communities  that  they  soon 
ate  themselves  out  of  house  and  home.  Then  came  an  immense  dispersion.  From 
every  '*  Kine  hill"  went  forth  a  hungiv  band  into  that  grand  foraging  ground.  The 
wheat,  standing  so  dose,  had  by  its  shade  kept  the  un&rgrowth  protected  from  the 
droneht;  and  now  it  sheltered  these  marauders  from  the  sun.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  oefore  that  these  fonu^g  bands,  by  their  spreading,  had  all  met  and  made  up  a 
vast  famished  army,  which,  driven  into  straits,  must  now  devour  every  comestible 
thing  or  starve.  The  observed  occupancy  of  the*  field  was  seven  days ;  that  is,  from 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  foraging  army  to  the  time  when  it  loft.  It  was  quite 
common  to  hear  it  said  that  a  certain  field  was  eaten  up  in  a  day.  But  such  people 
**  take  no  note  of  time." 

Leucania,  the  parent  of  the  Army  Worm,  ranks  very  respectably  among  the  Lepi- 
doptera.  She  is  one  of  the  owlet  moths,  and  her  owlish  capacity  for  natural  selection 
impresses  me  profoundly. 

Kataie  U  fine  in  lovei  and  where  it's  fine 
It  sondB  some  piecioas  Instanoe  of  iteolf 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

I  find  so  much  precision  in  insect  wiadom,  such  a  knowing  method,  even  in  the 
propasation  frenzj.  And  I  think  Leucania's  conduct  is  in  point.  Time,  there  is  no 
bird-luce  brooding  over  her  trust.  L^t  us  get  out  of  the  laboratory  and  watch  her 
wherci  not  hampered  by  the  inquisitorial  restrictions  of  the  breeding-cage,  she  has  Na- 
ture's aiiy  freedom,  and 

The  world  is  all  before  them,  whence  to  ohooeo 
Their  nesting  place. 

And  this  maternal  moth  shows  such  good  mothering  in  her  choice.  The  knowledge 
of  this  nicety  of  her  selection  of  a  nidus  is  of  great  economical  value.    Compare  her 
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mtriciion  with  the  flitting  habit  of  her  queenly  relative,  the  Hawk-moth— IfaoroHZa 
^HJiigtf  emacttZoto^paient  of  the  great  iK)tato  worm.  Almost  with  a  shudder  one  remem- 
bers that  texnble  invasion  of  IMfonmouth,  when  the  i>otato-fields  were  ruined  as  if  by 
fire,  and  the  wason  wheels  reeked  ^vith  green  dripping  gore  as  they  entered  our  vil- 
lages. This  jxxoui  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  underside  ox  the  potato  leaf,  but  onl^  one 
or  two,  or  at  most  a  very  few,  on  each  plant;  henoe  the  distribution  is  pretty  uniform 
over  the  entire  field. 

Though  it  may  seem  above  that  the  parent  of  the  Army  Worm  has  fair  intelligence, 
we  may  not  think  so  well  of  her  larval  offspring.  That  beautiful  lawn  of  Hollywood, 
at  Long  Branch,  was  invaded  by  them.  The  emerald  sward  was  swept  as  if  burnt. 
WheiTany  of  the  worms  came  against  a  tree  they  went  up  it,  passed  over  the  crotch, 
then  descended  at  the  other  side.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  a  comer  of  our  coun- 
try was  visited  by  the  Army  Worm  in  large  number^  Having  stripped  one  field  they 
marched  Ibr  the  next,  but  were  intercepted  by  a  small,  running  stream.  There  is  no 
"  turn  back  "  to  this  singular  worm.  On  came  this  great  automatic  army— no  halt — 
until,  crowded  forward,  a  compacted  mass  was  urged  on  to  the  water  to  serve  as  a 
living  pontoon,  over  which  the  army  passed  and  took  possession  of  the  new  foraging 
gronnd.    This  crossing  of  running  water  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Riley. 

Momnonth  is  an  old  county,  and  the  farms  generally  have  been  much  reduced  in 
size  by  frequent  divisions.  Grain  and  grass  fields  run  from  ten  acres  to  forty,  but  the 
latter'fignre  is  very  high.  As  we  have  described,  each  field,  from  a  few  nesting  spots, 
would  originator  an  array.  Some  of  these  infested  fields  were  miles  apart,,  the  inter- 
vening territoiT  being  exempt.  I  got  returns' of  twenty  of  these' armies  in  one  town- 
ship. There  sorely  could  not  be  lees  than  one  hundred  in  the  county.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  penduint  for  the  best  farms. 

LBT  us  BXGAFITUIATB. 

1.  We  can 'localize  the  breeding  places.  The  mother  moth  selects  the  thick  and 
shady  spots  in  the  grain  fields  and  meadows  as  the  right  places  in  which  to  lay  her 
eggs,  thus  securing  for  the  larva  shelter  and  tender  food. 

£  An  army  is  made  up  of  bands,  each  band  having  its  own  breeding  spot,  and  these 
spots  are  centers  of  dissemination.  When  these  nesting  spots  are  eaten  off  the  bands 
spread,  traveling  in  the  direction  of  food,  thus  uniting,  when,  so  to  spesbk,  the  clan 
relation  is  lost.  They  now  form  one  hungry  and  marauding  army,  set  in  one  course 
and  impelled  by  one  impulse.  It  is  at  this  point  of  their  career  that  they  are  geni- 
ally first  noticed,  and  the  averment  is  made,  **  Thev  have  come  all  of  a  sudden.'' 

3.  A  thin  tillage  is  adverse  to  the  worms.  It  makes  the  conditions  of  lue  harder  for 
them,  lessshade,  more  heat,  earlier  ripening,  and  quicker  toughening  of  grass  and  grain, 
and  greater  freedom  for  the  birds. 

WHAT  QHOXTLD  BB  DONE. 

4.  Till  uniformly,  and  not  too  close.  You  may  get  less  wheat,  but  you  will  get 
better,  and  the  worms  will  fare  worse. 

5.  iSry  to  find  out  where  the  caterpillar  orisinates.  Beginning  early  in  May,  watch 
the  thick  spots  and  the  damp  places  in  meadow  and  grain.  This  inspection  is  espe- 
cially called  for  if  the  winter  has  been  mild  aud  the  spring  is  warm.  As  described  oy 
Riley,  the  eggs  are  very  small  and  round  when  first  laicl,  of  a  glistening  white,  but 
beeoming  yeuowish.  They  are  laid  in  stringy  groups  containing  from  five  to  twenty 
eggs.  Th^y  should  be  looked  for  in  and  near  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  that  is,  in  the 
spout-shaped  parts  of  the  blade,  near  the  stem.  In  this  hoUow  of  the  leaf  the  efm 
are  glued,  ana  sometimes  the  two  edges  of  the  leaf  are  so  drawn  together  that  the 
eggs  look  like  a  white  streak.  Should  you  find  the  eggs,  if  in  qnanti^,  it  might  not 
be  practicable  to  attempt  collecting  them,  but  you  have  found  a  breeding  spot,  and 
it  is  now  possible,  and  without  iivjury  to  the  grain  or  grass  at  this  early  stage,  to  ex- 
ting^nish  the  worm  with  a  weak  solution  of  London  purple  or  Paris  ffreen.  If  the 
spcrts  are  small  they  could  be  cut  out  with  a  sickle  and  fed  to  stock.  If  the  eggs  are 
hatched  the  crinkling  sound  made  when  feeding,  which  is  in  the  early  evening  and 
just  before  the  morning  dawn,  will  to  a  good  ear  betray  the  presence  of  the  larv». 

Our  Army  Worm  is  Leuoania  unipuneta,  for  there  are  other  caterpillars  which  are 
wrongly  so  called.  The  moth  is  46««Vor  about  14  inches  in  esroanse  of  vriujg^.  and  24»», 
or  about  f  inch  in  length  of  body.  The  c61or  is  very  plain,  being  a  reddian-brown  or 
dinnamon,  with  a  double  white  spot  or  blotch  on  each  front  wing. 

The  insect  is  with  us  the  whole  year.  In  the  pupa  state,  in  the  ground  or  under 
stones  and  other  bodies,  they  pass  a  large  part  of  the  year,  including  the  winter, 
while  many  perfect  moths  hibernate  under  the  shelter  of  some  concealing  object.  In 
like  spring  the  mother  moth  devotes  herself  to  egg-laying,  which  done,  a  day  or  two 
suffices  at  most,  when  she  dies  of  sheer  exhaustion.    The  appearance  of  the  spotted 
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Leucania  in  large  arqjiea,  as  a  rale,  can  only  occur  after  intervals  of  several  years. 
The  weather  conditions  which  caused  their  appearance  in  New  Jersey  in'  1880,  in 
such  amazfng  numbers,  were  very  remarkable.  The  winter  ha4  been  so  exceptionally 
mild  that  the  moths  came  safelj'  through  hibernation  and  in  large  numbers.  A  rain- 
less May,  and  unusually  warm,  brought  in,  in  effect,  a  premature  summer.  Early 
potatoes^  failed  J  corn  had  to  bo  replanted;  rye  was  in  ear  in  April;  wheat  began 
heading  by  the  12th  of  May.  and  sadh  was  the  heat  that  the  filling  of  the  ears  and 
the  getting  out  of  milk  ix>ilowed  fast.  Wheat-cutting  began  June  18,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  harvest  generally  was  over,-nearly  three  weeks  earlier  thaa 
usual.  And  not.  only  was  Leucania  unipunota  affected  by  the  weath«r  conditiona  of 
that  remarkable  year,  but  the  insect  tribe  generally. 

NOTSS. 

1.  since  the  foregoimi;  was  written  I  have  seen  "  abstract"  of  a  paper  on  Leucania 
Hnipvinctaj  read  bv  FrofTC.  V.  Riby  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  August, 
18^.  He  says  t  **  In  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  there  are  two,  sometimes  three,  genera- 
tions in  a  year,  and,  perhaps,  even  four;  and  farther  south  a  succession  ot  genera- 
tions, scarcely  fnterrupted  during  mild  winters.  Probably  in  New  England  there  are 
two  generaHons,  the  second  onel)eing  'usually  unnoticed,'  and  existing  through  the 
autumn,  winter,  ai*d  earlj^  spring  months. 

"It  is  an. established  fact  that  the  species  hibernates  both  as  larva  and  as  moth, 
wlth'strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  it  ailho  hibernates,  particularly  northward, 
as  a  chrysalis ;  but  we  have  noevidence  that  ft  can  hibernate  in  the  egg. 

"Excessive  injury  may  result  ftom  natural  local  increase,  or  from  moths  flying  in 
great  numbers  from  other  localises,  and  conoentratiDg  in  particular  fields.  £&y  sea- 
sons are  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  the  insect.'' 
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soALS  nrsECTs  of  this  orakqb. 

BBMSDIES  AND  THBIB  APPLICATION. 
By  H.  G.  HUBBABD,  Spscial  AOBirr. 

OHARAGTERIZATION  OF  THE  SPEOIES. 

In  devising  practicable  remedies  for  Scale  ioBects,  the  first  &ctor  of  im- 
portance is  seen  to  be  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  these  inseots  which 
yield  to  treatment  in  very  different  degrees.  Without  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  classification,  which  has  already  been  fully  ti'eatea  in  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  may,  for  the  pUiposes  of  the 
present  article,  divide  those  tiiat^  infest  trees  of  the  orange  fdmily  into 
ttvo  groups — ^the  naked  Ooccidce  [Ijecaniyuxi)^  and  those  which  are  pro- 
tected by  a  homy  scale  {Diaspinw).  The  former  give  comparatively 
little  trouble ;  their  colonies  rarely  increase  sufficiently  to  endanger  the 
life  of  a  tree,  and  are  invariably  checked--«f!^en  exterminated — ^  their 
parasites.  Moreover,  their  unprotected  bodies  are  vulnerable  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  strong  lye  or  soap  solutions  and  other  in- 
secticides. 

The  Scale-armored  Bia^nw  are  much  more  destrnctive  in  their  rav- 
ages, and  their  astonishing  powers  of  reproduction  frequently  enable 
them  to  outstrip  their  natural  enemies.  Owing  to  their  protective  cov- 
ering they  are  but  little  affected  by  most  of  the  washes  and  insecticides 
in  general  use.  Of  this  group  three  species  are  known  to  me,  and  are 
universally  distributed  in  orange  groves  throughout  Southeastern 
Florida. 

Mytilaspis  OloverU  (Paokiird),  the  common  "  Long  Scale^^  or  "  Oystw- 
sheli  Scale,'^  is  familiaS'  to  orange-growers  as  a  dark-brown,  or  yellowish 
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particle,  very  elongate  in  form,  which  infests  the  twigs  and  branches, 
appearing  finally  npon  the  leaves,  and,  more  rarely,  npon  the  main  trunk 
of  the  tree. 

MyUla^pis  citricolu  (Packard),  to  which  the  name  "  Purple  Scale  ^  may 
be  given,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the-  preceding,  which  it  resemblee 
in  general  form,  and  with  which  it  is  commonly  confounded.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  usually  dark-purple  in  color,  individual  scales  varying  to  red- 
brown.  Like  the  Long  Scale  It  is  round  upon  the  twigs  and  branches, 
and  it  is  apt  to  infest  the  lemon,  dtron,  and  those  varieties  of  6range 
which  have  Iswge  oil  cells  (Tangierine,  &c.) 

ParlatoriU  Pergandii,  Comstock,  is  a  small  thin  scale,  nearly  circular 
in  outline.  In  color  it  so  closely  resembles  the  bark  that  it  very  often 
escapes  notice.  In  fact,  many  persons  whose  groves  are  suffering  from 
the  attacks  of  this  scale  are  unaware  of  its  presence.  It  iiifests  by  pref- 
erence the  trunk  and  larger  branches,  and  to  these  it  generally  confines 
itself  until  e^^ry  portion  of  their  surface  is  thickly  coa^  and  the  young 
bark-lice  can  no  kmger  find  places  to  plant  themselves.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently seen  upon  the  fruit  Tire  young  often  form  their  scidea  under- 
neath dr  over  uie  mother,  and  are  found  piled  upon  one  another,  in  a 
manner  never  seen  in  ihe  other  scales.  From  their  reseitibiance  to  a 
coating  of  fine  chaff,  or  bran,  .upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  I  have  called 
this  the  "Chaff  Scale."  iPhese  three  scales  are  so  universally  distribu- 
ted that  it  is  safe  to  say  no  bearing  orange  tree  exists  in  Southern  and 
Middle  Florida  upon  which  one  or  the  other  cannot  be  found. 

The  Long  Scale  {M.  Oloram)  is  the.  most  destructive,  whild  it  is  the 
most  readily  destroyed.  The  Furple  Scale  {M.  citrieola)  is  in.my  expe- 
rience rarer,  although  not  less  injurious  than  the  Long  Scale,  to  the 
trees  which  it  infests.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the 
latter.  The  Chaff  Scale  {F.  Pergatidii)  is  hardly  less  common  than  the 
Long  Scale  and  is  very  frequently  associated  with  it.  Of  the  three  it 
is  decidedly  the  most  difficult  to  extermbiate,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
its  habit  of  piling  or  lapping  one  over  the  other.  Except  upon  very 
young  trees  it  seldom  does  permanent  injury,  and  is  much  less  to  be 
feared  than  the  other  two  species.  Its  tl^nner  scale  renders  it  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  Mytilaspis 
Scales,  and  they  often  cause  its  complete  disappearance  from  a  tree. 

The  life-history  of  these  Scale  insects  has  been  so  recently  set  forth 
by  Professor  Oomstock  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Eeport  1880,)  that 
a  full  recapitulation  of  the  sulgect  here  is  unnecessary.  In  treatmg  of 
remedies  three  periods  in  the  development  of  the  insect  require  to  be 
&0ticed. 

The  PEBIOB  OP  MTOBATION,  during  which  the  newlv-hatched  larvte 
me  possessed  of  legu,  and  wander  over  the  tree,  lasts  but  a  few  hours, 
or  at  Bftost  one  or  two  days,  after  which  the  young  coccids  fix  themselves 
Tspoti  the  bark  and  begin  to  suck  the  juices  of  the  plant. 

The  PERIOD  OP  G^BOWTH,  doring  which  the  insect  loses  its  legs,  un- 
dergoes several  molts,  and  excretes  a  scale,  varies  in  duration  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  one  to  two  months,  and  is  lengthened  by 
cool,  and  shortened  by  warm,  weather. 

The  PEBIOB  OP  INCUBATION,  during  which  the  eggs  are  deposited 
and  hatched  under  the  ffelly-formed  scales,  varied  greatly  in  duration, 
depending  upon  the  sea^son  and  temperature.  In  Pebntary,  with  un- 
interrupted warm  weather,  the  females  of  the  Long  Scale  (Jl/.  Gloverii] 
continue  to  deposit  their  eggs  during  sixteen  or  eighteen  days.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  summer  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  In  winter  the  time  is 
extended  indefinitely  by  cold,  which  is,  however,  never  of  sufficiently 
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long  contmuance  to  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  the  process.  The 
young,  after  hatching,  remain  many  days  under  the  parent  scale,  if  the 
weather  is  unfetvorable. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  molt  the  bark-lice  are  easily  destroyed 
by  insecticides  of  moderate  strength,  but  during  the  remainder  of  their 
existence  they  are  protected  by  the  scale,  a  homy  covering,  excreted 
by  the  insect,  and  entirely  covering  its  body  above.  The  under  layer, 
or  ventral  scale,  is  somewhat  thinner,  and,  although  perhaps  a  separate 
piece,  is  firmly  united  to  the  upper  scale  at  the  edges,  so  that  the  latter 
appears  to  be  turned  under  at  the  sides.  Jn  Mytilaspia  the  ventral 
scale  forms  fianges  along  the  sides,  which  do  not  quite  meet  along  the 
center  line,  but  in  Parlatoria  it  forms  an  unbroken  shield,  which  entirely 
separates  the  body  of  the  insect  from  contact  with  tne  bark.  This 
more  i>erfect  protection  fh>m  below  renders  the  Chaff  Scale  more  difii- 
cult  to  destroy  by  means  of  external  applications.  The  scale  is  perma- 
nently fastened  upon  the  tree,  and  so  closely  molded  to  its  surfiEioe 
that  tiie  pores  of  the  bark,  or  the  stomata  of  the  lea^  are  seen  plainly 
stami>ed  upon  it  when  removed.  y 

As  the  scale,  like  the  shell  of  the  snail,  is  formed  by  successive  addi- 
tions, and  keeps  pace  in  its  growth  with  that  of  the  body  of  the  insect 
within,  its  vulnerable  point  is  the  ^wing  end,  and  there  are  times 
during  its  formation  when  the  postenor  extremity  of  the  insect  projects 
slightiy  beyond  it  and  becomes  exposed  to  the  action  of  penetrating 
liquids.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  critical  periods  when  the 
ooocid  sheds  its  skin.  But  when  the  scale  is  fully  completed  and  tightly 
sealed  at  aU  points,  no  insect  is*more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  destroy. 

The  substance  of  which  the  upper  scale  is  composed  is  impervious  to 
most  liquids,  and  is  not  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  plant  It  resists  the  action  of  oils  and  of  bisulphide 
of  tsarbon,  an  almost  universal  solvent.  Many  insecticides  are  therefore 
inoperative,  and  all  insoluble  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  &c^are  clearly 
useless,  as  they  do  not  reach  the  eggs  or  mature  insects.  The  thinner 
ventral  scale  is  not  impervious  to  tilie  more  volatile  oils  or  to  alcoholic 
solutions,  some  of  which  reach  and  kill  the  insect  by  penetration  through 
the  bark. 

From  the  foregoing  outline  of  their  structure  and  history  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  a  brief  period  only  in  their  development  these  insects  are 
easily  assailable.  During  the  period  of  migration  the  tender  young  may 
be  destroyed  by  solutions  of  whale  oil  soap,  lye,  &c.,  sprayed  over  the 
trees;  and  were  the  eggs  hatched  simultaneously  and  the  broods  clearly 
defined,  as  with  many  other  insects,  their  extermination  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  diifficulty.  This  is,  however,  not  tiie  case;  the  open  win- 
ters in  Florida  pennit  continuous  breeding  throughout  tiie  year,  and  at 
aU  seasons  scales  in  every  stage  of  development  are  found  ux>on  the 
trees.  There  are,  however,  times  when  the  number  of  migrating  young 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  the  application  of  remedies  then  proves  par- 
ticularly effective. 

Three  such  periods  occur:  the  first  in  spring,  usually  in  March,  but 
sometimes  extending  into  Aprilj  the  second  in  June  or  July;  the  third 
in  September  or  October.  During  the  winter  months,  if  the  season  is 
a  mild  one,  there  is  a  fourth  very  irregular  brood  beginning  in  January 
and  continuing  through  this  and  the  following  month.  The  spring  brood 
that  follows  is  greatiy  confused.  In  cold  and  rainy  winters,  like  that  of 
188(M81,  the  hatehing  process  is  retarded,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
larv»  on  the  return  of  warm  weather  is  more  nearly  simultaneous  than 
in  ordinary  seasons, 
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The  eggs  of  coccids,  as  is  the  case  with  all  insects,  have  mnch  greater 
Yitality  than  the  insects  themselves.  Many  substances  which  destroy 
the  living  insects  have  no  effect  npon  their  eggs.  The  periods  in  T^qh 
the  minority  of  the  scales  are  filled  with  eggs  are  therefore  those  in 
which  the  application  of  remedies  is  likely  to  prove  least  effective,  and 
it  becomes  important  to  know  the  seasons  at  which  these  maxima  occur. 
They  immediately  precede  the  appearance  in  numbers  of  the  migrating 
larvse,  and  may  be  stated  to  include  generally  the  months  of  February, 
May,  and  August,  and  the  winter  months  from  liTovember  to  January. 

The  above  data  concern  more  particularly  the  common  Long  Scale 
(jtf.  Oloverii).  The  broods  of  Ohaff  Scale  (P.  Pergcmdii)  have  not  been 
as  carefhlly  studied  at  all  seasons,  and  may  be  found  to  have  somewhat 
different  x>eriods.  During  the  past  winter  (1881-'82)  I  have  found  this 
scale  to  be  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Long  Scale.  The  Purple 
Scale  (M.  eitrieola)  has  not  been  continuously  observed,  but  seems  to 
have  me  same  brood  x)eriods  as  Long  Scale. 

THE  WORK  OF  ENEMIES  AMD  PARASITES. 

IN'umerous  enemies  pi»y  upon  bark-lice  in  all  their  stages,  and  always 
greatly  reduce  their  numbers.  Besides  occasional  enemies,  such  as  the 
sucking  bugs,  and  other  predatory  insects,  which  are  general  feeders, 
there  are  others  which  live  almost  or  quite  exclusively  upon  the  Ooccidse. 
Some  of  these  confine  their  attacks  to  particular  kinds  of  Scale  insects. 
Several  very  common  beetles  of  the  family  OoooinellidcBy  the  "lady  bugs'^ 
are  useful  destroyers  of  bark-lice.  OAe  of  the  smallest  of  this  fiuniljp^, 
JBjfperaspidius  coccidivoriMj  is  found  to  colonize  upon  the  trunks  of  orange 
trees,  thickly  infested  with  Chaff  Scale,  and  entirely  free  them  of  the 
pest.  The  young  of  a  lace- wing  fly  {Cli/rysopa)  feeds  upon  the  bark-lice 
in  all  stages,  and  frequently  makes  its  case  of  scales  torn  from  the  bark, 
and  often  still  containingliving  occupants.  The  orange  basket- worm 
{Pepche  oonfederata  6r.  &  itob.)  has  the  same  habit,  and  the  catein[>illar8 
of  at  least  two  moths  are  bark-louse  eaters.  One  of  these  Tan  unknown 
Tineid)  inhabits  silken  galleries,  which  it  covers  with  half-eaten  frag- 
ments of  scales,  and  performs  such  efficient  service  that  every  scale  in 
its  path  is  removed  from  the  bark  and  suspended  in  the  investing  web. 

The  most  important  external  enemies  oi  the  Scale  insect  are  certain 
mites,  which  are  omnipresent  uiK>n  trees  infested  with  ScalQ,  and  which 
feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  lice.  They  breed  rapidly  and  lurk  in 
great  numbers  under  old  deserted  scales,  where  their  eggs  are  extremely 
well  protected  from  the  action  of  insecticides.  For  this  reason,  when  an 
effective  application  has  been  made  by  spraying  infested  trees,  the 
trunks  should  not  be  scraped  for  some  time  after,  but  the  dead  scales 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  bark  for  several  weeks,  in  order 
that  the  mites  which  they  harbor  may  be  given  time  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  remedy  used.  In  this  they  may  be  confidently  rehed  upon 
as  powerfdl  auxiliaries.  When  large  numbers  of  the  scales  have  been 
killed  by  spraying  with  oils,  &c.,  the  mites  are  often  observed  to  in- 
crease suddenly,  as  they  are  much  less  affected  by  the  application  than 
the  Scale  insects  themselves.  It  seems  probable  that  they  feed  upon 
the  dead  and  dying  coccids  as  well  as  upon  the  living,  and  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  scales  and  abundance  of  food  at  such  times  stimiUates  them 
to  rapid  increase.  They  soon  swarm  in  such  numbers  as  completely  to 
exterminate  the  remnant  of  the  coccids  left  alive  by  the  wash. 

Of  all  its  enemies,  the  most  efficient  destroyers  of  the  Scale  insect  are 
its  hymenopterous  parasites.  These  are  minute  four- winged  flies,  which 
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bore  throQgh  the  scale  and  deposit  within  a  single  egg.  The  little  grub 
hatching  from  this  egg  feeds  upon  and  destroys  the  occupant  of  the  scale 
and  completes  its  own  transformations  in  its  place.  When  fully  adult 
the  parasite  emerges  through  a  round  hole  eaten  in  the  shell,  leaving 
behind  an  empty  domicile  to  senre  as  a  shelter  for  the  mites. 

The  numerous  species  of  these  j^arasites,  although  not  invariably  con- 
fined in  each  case  to  a  single  species  of  bsuck-louse,  have  distinct  meth- 
ods of  attack  from  which  they  do  not  vary.  Thus  the  Lon^  and  the 
Purple  Scales  are  parasitized  at  about  the  time  of  impregnation  of  the 
females,  or  when  they  are  not  mere  than  one-half  their  adult  size  and 
the  ^oung  hymenopteron  is  developed  entirely  within  the  body  of  the 
coccid.  The  skin  of  the  latter  hardens  when  life  is  extinct  and  doubly 
protects  the  parasite  during  the  latter  part  of  its  larval  and  in  its  pupa 
stage.  The  parasite  of  the  Chaff  Scale  makes  its  attack  at  a  later  stag^ 
often  when  the  scale  is  full  of  eggs  and  its  larva  does  not  enter  the 
body  of  the  coccid,  but  feeds  upon  it  and  the  eggs  indiscriminately,  oc- 
casionally devouring  the  eggs  alone  and  leaving  the  mother  coccid  un- 
touched. Its  pupa  is  formed  naked  within  the  scale  and  has  only  such 
protection  3&  this  affords  the  coccid  and  its  eggs.  In  individual  num- 
bers these  hy  menopterous  parasites  abound  to  such  an  extent  that  rarely 
less  than  25  per  cent,  and  often  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  scales  are 
attacked  by  them,  and  the  work  of  destruction  accomplished  through 
tiieir  agency  alone  equals  if  it  does  not  excel  that  of  all  other  enemies 
combined.  Doubtless  without  their  aid  the  culture  of  the  orange  and 
related  trees  would,  in  Florida  at  least,  become  impracticable. 

Ordinarily  the  various  checks  upon  their  increase  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  bark-lice  to  an  injurious  extent,  but  at  times  they 
increase  so  rapidly  that  they  entiiely  outstrip  their  enemies,  and  all 
parts  of  the  pl^t  become  thickly  coated  with  sciEdes.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  then  checked,  the  iniested  twigs  and  branches  £e,  and  often 
the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  tree  is  lost.  The  ix>ots  and  trunk,  how- 
ever, survive,  and  the  tree  endeavors  to  repair  the  ii\jury  by  throwing 
out  shoots  firom  below.  When  a  tree  reaches  this  impoverished  condi- 
tiop,  matters  usually  begin  to  mend.  The  bark-lice  upon  the  dead  or 
dying  branches  perish  by  starvation,  the  parasites  reassert  their  sway, 
and  slowly  the  tree  regains  ita  health  and  vigor,  but  seldom  its  pris- 
tine beauty. 

The  causes  which  excite  such  sudden  outbursts  of  tiie  pest  are  not 
dearly  known^  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
sap  are  especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  Scale  insects*  and, 
perhaps,  s^ect  the  reproductive  funoti<>n,  stimulating  the  females  to 
greater  productiveness.  Experiments  upon  this  point  have  not  been 
conclusive,  but  observations  show  that  individual  females  vary  consider- 
ably in  the  number  of  eggs  deposited,  and  that  they  attain  Uieir  maxi- 
mum size  and  productiveness  when  in  uie  ftdl  tide  of  .increase  upon  in- 
fested trees.  There  is  a  ^de-spread  and  apparently  weU-fonnded 
opinion  that  vigorous  trees  are  in  little  danger  from  attacks,  but  if  from 
any  cause  a  tree  becomes  enfeebled,  its  investment  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Many  persons  refuse  to  apply  insecticides,  relying  uiM)n  their 
ability  to  keep  their  trees  vigorous,  or  to  restore  them  when  out  of  con- 
dition by  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
course  of  treatment  is  very  often  successful,  but  over-stimulation  by  means 
of  fertilizers  is  apt  to  defeat  its  object,  and  numerous  failures  from  un- 
known causes  might  be  recorded. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  nearly  all  the  washes  hitherto  used  has  led 
many  finiitrgrowers  to  despair  of  obtaining  permanent  benefit  from  the 
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application  of  remedtes,  and  a  oommon  practice  hstB  been  to  cut  back 
badly-infested  trees,  leaving  onlj  the  main  trunks,  or  in  the  case  of  well- 
grown  trees,  a  portion  of  the  main  branches,  and  to  scrub  thoroughly 
evrery  part  of  these  with  solutions  of  soap  or  lye^  using  a  stiff  brush, 
smd  as  far  as  possible  removing  every  scale.  This,  however,  involves 
great  care  and  considerable  labDr,  and  the  complete  extermination  of 
the  pest  is  raiely  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  loss  of  branches  is 
indeed  replaced  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  the  Scale  insects  re- 
appear as  if  by  magic,  and  in  one  or  two  years  become  as  bad  as  before. 

The  opinioo  is  often  expressed  that  the  tree  will  <^  throw  off  the  scales," 
or  that  they  will  <^  disappear  in  time  at  the  ends  of  the  branches."  The 
&6t8  upon  which  this  belief  is  founded  are  simply  that  the  young  lice, 
when  the  branches  become  crowded,  wander  oft'  and  on  to  new  growtii ; 
their  cipnrse  is,  therefore,  naturally  upward  and  outward.  When  the  ad- 
vancing army  reaches  the  ultimate  brandies,  the  insects  crowd  upon  the 
smaller  twigs  and  leaves,  killing  them  rapidly  and  involving  themselves 
in  the  common  destruction.  The  tide  of  scales  is  then  checked,  while 
the  enemies  thrive  and  multiply,  feeding  upon  the  dead  and  starving 
coccids.  There  then  occurs  one  of  those  sudden  oscillations  of  the  bal- 
ance which  are  familiar  enoagh  to  entomologists;  the  unseen  enemies  in- 
crease and  the  scales  visibly  diminish.  The  tree  meantime  has  rest 
and  time  to  recover  its  vigor,  and  the  trouble  for  the  tinfe  being  is  over. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  scales  are  disposed  of, 
or  that  this  is  the  invariable  termination  of  the  pest.  There  are  not  un- 
frequently  inundations  of  the  destroyer  which  involve  entire  orchards  in 
their  resistless  course,  and  remain  for  years,  blasting  successive  crops 
of  frnit  and  permanently  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  trees. 

T^ry  young  orange  trees  seldom  exhibit  these  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  scale  with  little  injury  to  the  trees.  Their  tops  being 
snu^n,  and  the  branches  few  and  short,  they  are  usually  entirely  overrun 
in  a  single  season,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  sustain  irreparable  injury,  re- 
sulting, in  the  case  of  budded  trees,  in  the  destruction  of  the  budded 
X)ortion.  For  obvious  reasons  in  young  grpves  of  budded  trees  the 
catt^-baok  processls  not  often  resorted  to,  and  the  only  alternative  has 
been  to  go  over  the  trees  with  a  brush  or  swab,  using  cleansing  soap  or 
lye  solutions,  and  removing*by  hand  as  £»b  €ts  possible  all  the  scales.  In 
this  way  young  trees  may  be  for  a  time  relieved,  but  while  the  enemies 
and  parasites  are  nearly  exterminated  a  suffident  number  of  scales  to 
restock  the  plant  inevitably  escape  detection.  The  bark  is  at  the  same 
time  cleared  of  obstructions  to  their  spread,  and  the  operation  has  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  founnonths.  By  this  laborious  and  ex- 
pensive process  many  groves  are  brought  through  the  critical  period 
of  adolescence  and  reach  the  bearing  age,  but  the  seeds  of  mischief  re- 
main a  constant  menace  for  the  future. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  from  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  their  history  and  structure,  thai;  Scale  insects  become  less 
vulnerable  as  they  grow  older ;  that  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their 
existence,  which  I  hav§  termed  the  migratory  age,  they  are  easily  as- 
sailable, and  although  this  age  is  of  short  duration,  and  not  strictly  lim- 
ited to  any  season  of  the  year,  the  months  of  March,  Juno,  and  Septem- 
ber, which  mark  the  appearance  of  successive  broods,  are  those  in  which 
the  application  of  remedies  gives  the  greatest  advantage.  Various  meth- 
ods of  treatment  have  been  reviewed  and  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages discussed.  Finally,  the  work  of  enemies  and  parasites  has 
been  indicated  sufdciently  at  least  to  show  their  importance  and  the 
danger  of  interfering  with  their  operations  by  means  of  half  remedies* 
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REMEDIEB— THE  ACTION  OF  INSBCTICIBES. 

» 

It  remains  to  examine  the  action  of  insecticides  and  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  during  the  past  season,  1881-^82,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Riley,  the  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricnlbore. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  homy 
covering  that  protects  the  three  Diaspinous  scales,  with  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  that  application  oi  solid  substances  are 
not  likely 'to  prove  practicable^  and  that  for  cheap  and  effective  remedies 
we  must  look  to  penetrating  hqnids.  The  cost  of  alcohol  renders  its  ex- 
tensive use  as  a  solvent  impracticable.  The  volatile  oils  are  as  a  rule 
powerfol  insecticides,  but  as  they  reach  the  insect  from  beneath  by  pen- 
etrating the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  are  all  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in- 
j^orious  to  vegetation,  their  use  undiluted  can  in  no  case  be  recommended. 
Some  of  the  ught  oils,  e.  g.,  naphtha,  turpentine,  &c.,  are  extremel^r  haz- 
ardous remedies,  and  experiments  with  them  are  known  to  have  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  orange  trees  upon  which  they  were  applied. 

Kerosene. — ^The  value  of  this  substance  as  an  insecticide  is  too  well 
known  to  need  farther  testimony  here.  Of  all  the  light  oils  which  I 
have  tried,  or  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  it  is  the  least  injurious 
to  plants  of  the  Citrus  family.  Reflned  kerosene,  separated  from  the 
deadly  naphtha  oils,  has  frequently  been  used  undiluted,  without  injury. 

Crude  petroleum  is  said  to  destroy  the  bark,  and  even  the  refined  oil, 
if  applied  in  the  hot  sunshine,  completely  de&liates  the  tree.  Applied 
in  tihe  shade,  at  sunset,  or  in  cloudy  weather  I  have  never  known  any 
serious  injury  to  result  from  its  moderate  use.  The  tree  invariably  loses 
the  old  and  devitalized  leaves,  but  young  and  vigorous  growth^  espe- 
cially tender  sprouts  and  budding  leaves,  are  entirely  unharmed  by  it. 
ITeverthQless,  so  many  cases  of  loss  are  reported  that  its  use,  undiluted, 
must  be  considered  dangerous.  In  very  fine  spray,  and  with  proper 
precaution^  pure  kerosene  can  probably  be  used  witn  impunity,  but  all 
attempts  to  apply  it  in  small  quantities  with  other  liquids,  by  dashing 
them  together,  should  be  discouraged  as  dangerous,  or  at  best  unsatis- 
factory, since  it  is  inipossible  in  this  way  to  insure  an  even  distribution 
of  the  oil  to  all  parts  of  the  plant. 

There  is,  however,  a  safe  and  ready  method  of  diluting  kerosene  and 
similar  oils,  and  rendering  them  miscible  with  water.  This  method,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  (Scientific  American  of  October 
16, 1880),  is  to  emulsify  the  oil  with  milk. 

The  want  of  success  which  has  attended  former  experiments  with 
emulsions  of  kerosene  and  miUk  (see  Department  Report,  1880,  page  288) 
is  due  solely  to  failure  in  properly  combining  the  ingredients,  and  the 
consequent  use  of  an  imperfect  or  unstable  emulsion.  The  process  of 
forming  a  perfectly  stable  emulsion  of  kerosene  and  milk  is  comparable 
to  that  of  ordinary  butter  making,  and  is  as  follows :  The  oil  and  milk 
in  any  desired  proportions  are  poured  together  and  veiy  violently 
dashed  or  churned  for  a  period  of  time,  varying  with  the  temperature, 
ftom  fifteen  to  forty-five  minutes.  The  churning,  however,  requires  to  be 
much  more  violent  than  can  be  effected  with  an  ordinary  butter-churn. 

The  Aquapult  force  pump,  which  is  also  the  most  effective  instrument 
I  have  seen  for  spraying  orange  trees,  may  be  satisfactorily  used  for  this 
purpose  where  moderate  quantities  only  are  required.  The  pump  should 
be  inserted  in  a  pail  or  tub  containing  the  liquids,  which  are  then  forced 
into  union  by  continuous  pumping  back  into  the  same  receptacle  through 
the  flexible  hose  and  spray-nozzle.    After  passing  once  or  twice  through 
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this  pomp  the  liquids  unite  and  form  a  creamy  emulsion^  in  which  finely 
divided  particles  of  oil  can  plainly  be  detected.  This  is  as  far  as  the 
process  can  be  carried  by  stirring  or  by  dashing  in  an  ordinary  chnm ;  the 
product  at  this  point  will  not  bear  dilating  with  water  and  separates  or 
rises  at  once  to  the  surface.  On  continued  churning  through  the  pump 
the  liquid  finally  curdles  and  suddenly  thickens  to  form  a  white  and 
glistening  butter,  perfectly  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  stable. 

The  whole  amount  of  both  ingredients  solidify  together*  and  there  is 
no  whey  or  other  residue;  if,  however,  the  quanti^  of  tne  mixture  is 
greater  than  can  be  kept  in  constant  agitation,  a  x)ortion  of  the  oil  is  apt 
to  separate  at  the  moment  of  emulsification  and  will  require  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  ounces  of  milk  and  farther  churning  for  its  reduction. 

This  kerosene  butter  mixes  readily  in  water,  care  being  taken  to  thin 
it  first  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid.  The  time  required  to  ^^  bring 
the  butter"  varies  with  the  temperature.  At  60^  F.  it  is  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  at  75<^,  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  process  may  be  still 
further  facilitated  by  heating  the  milk  up  to,  but  not  past,  the  boiling 
point.  Either  fresh  or  sour  milk  may  be  used,  and  the  latter  is  even 
preferaUe. 

The  presence  of  kerosene  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  the  fermentation 
of  the  milk;  on  standing  a  day  or  two  the  milk  curdles,  and  although 
there  is  no  separation  of  the  oil  the  emulsion  thickens  and  hardens  and 
requires  to  be  stirred,  but  not  churned,  until  it  regains  its  former  smooth- 
ness. 

If  sour  milk  is  used  no  further  fermentation  takes  place,  and  if  not 
exposed  to  the  air  the  kerosene  butter  can  be  kept  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time.  Exposure  to  the  air  not  only  permits  the  evaporation  of 
the  oil  but  also  of  the  water  necessary  to  hold  the  oil  in  emulsion;  the 
kerosene  slowly  separates  as  the  emulsion  dries  up  and  hardens. 

Kerosene  emulsions  may  be  made  of  almost  any  strength;  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  required  to  hold  the  oil  does  not  exceed  one-tenth.  But 
emulsions  containing  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  oil  have  too  light  a  specific 
gravity  and  are  not  readily  held  in  suspension  in  water.  On  the  other 
luuad,  in  the  process  of  emuMtication,  kerosene  loses  a  portion  of  its 
value  as  an  insecticide,  and  emulsions  containing  less  than  30  per  cent, 
of  the  oil,  although  the^  do  not  at  all,  or  only  very  slowly,  rise  to  the 
surface  when  diluted  with  considerable  quantities  of  water,  are  never- 
theless too  much  weakened  for  effective  use  against  Scale  insects. 

The  killing  power  of  a  diluted  emulsion  depends  less  upon  the  amount 
of  emulsion  used  in  the  solution  than  upon  the  percentage  of  oil  con- 
tained in  the  emulsion.  To  increase  the -efficiency  of  an  application  we 
should  rather  add  to  the  perceiittage  of  oil  in  the  emulsion  than  increase 
the  gross  amount  of  emulsion  used  in  a  single  application,  the  amount 
of  the  diluent  remaining  in  each  case  the  same.  As  the  result  of  numer- 
ous experiments  I  would  recommend  an  emulsion  consisting  of  refined 
kerosene  2  parts;  firesh,  or  preiferably  sour,  cow's  milk,  1  part  (percent- 
age of  oil,  66%).  Where  cow's  milk  is  not  easily  obtained,  as  in  many 
jMvrts  of  this  State,  it  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  condensed 
milk  (Eagle  brand)  diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  1  to  2.  As  the 
cans  of  condensed  milk  usually  sold  in  the  stores  contain  exa<3tly  12 
fluid  ounces  (three-quarters  pint),  the  following  receipt  will  be  found  a 
convenient  one: 

Kerosene •• 1  gallon r=S   pi^ts     =64percent. 

Condensed  milk .....2  cans    =rlj    «     \  - S6  n«r  p^nt. 

Water 4  cans    =3     «  .  J-36  per  cent. 

8  AG 
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Mix  thonmghl J  the  condenaed  milk  and  water  before  adding  tlie  oil } 
dmm'with  the  Aqnapnlt  pump  unti]  the  whole  solidifies  and  forms  an 
ivory- white,  glistening  butter  as  thick  as  ordinary  butter  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  75<^  F.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  &lls  below  70^,  warm  the 
dilated  milk  t^o  blood  heat  before  adding  the  oiL 

In  appUcatioBS  ibr  Scale  insects  the  kerosene  butter  should  be  di- 
luted with  water  from  12  to  16  times,  or  1  pint  of  butter  to  11  gallons 
(for  Chaff  Scale);  1  pint  of  butter  to  2  gallons  (for  Long  Scale).  The 
diluted  wash  resembles  fiesh  milk,  and  if  allowed  to  stand,  in  two  or 
three  hours  the  emnlsion  rises,  as  a  cream,  to  the  surface.  The  butter 
should  therefore  be  diluted  only  as  needed  for  immediate  use,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  stirred  fiom  time  to  time. 

A  wash  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  above  directions  will  kill 
with  certainly  all  the  ooccids  and  their  eggs  under  scales  with  which  it 
can  be  brought  into  direct  contact.  No  preparation  known  to  me  will, 
however,  remove  the  scales  themselves  from  the  tree,  or  in  any  way 
reveal  to  the  unassisted  eye  the  condition  of  the  insects  within.  This 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  microscopic  examination  of  detached  scales. 
Time  alone,  and  the  condition  of  the  tree  itself,  will  indicate  the  result 
of  an  application*  Kerosene,  it  is  true,  loosens  the  scales  from  the  bark, 
so  that  for  a  time  they  ara  readily  brushed  off,  but  they  afterwards  be- 
come more  firmly  adherent,  and  are  very  gradually  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  weather. 

Upon  trees  thickly  infested  a^large  proportion  of  the  scales  are  so 
completdy  covered  up  by  the  ovwlapping  of  other  scales,  or  the  web- 
bing together  of  leaves  by  spiders  and  other  insects,  that  the  wash  can- 
not be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  and  they  are  only  reached, 
if  at  all,  by  the  penetrating*  action  of  the  oil.  This  takes  place  gradu- 
ally, and  the  number  of  bark-lice  killed  increases  for  some  time  after 
an  application,  reaching  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  kerosene  about 
the  nfth  day.  In  Long  Scale  the  oil  penetrates  the  outer  end,  killing 
first  the  eggs  at  the  broad  and  thin  outer  end,  but  its  action  is  gradu- 
ally exhausted  and  several  pairs  of  eggs  in  the  middle  <tf  the  scale  are 
often  left  alive.  It  is,  therefore,  impossibly  in  a  single  application,  to 
destroy  every  scale  upon  an  orange  tree.  This  can,  however,  be  accom- 
plished by  making  two  or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  mother  insects  being  nearly  or  quite  all  killed  by  the  first 
treatment,  and  the  surviving  eggs  having  in  the  interval  all  hatched, 
a  second  application,  it  thorough,  will  clear  the  tree. 

The  great  difflcully  experienced  in  reaching  every  part  of  the  tree 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  any  liquid  used  should  be  applied 
in  fine  spray  and  with  considerable  force.  An  ordinary  garden  syringe 
does  not  acomplish  this  and  can  never  be  used  satisfactorily  against 
Scale  insects. 

The  most  effective  instrument  known  to  me  is  the  Aquapult  force 
pump.  This  throws  a  constant  stream  of  moderately  fine  spray  with 
such  force  that  the  fluid  is  driven  into  close  contact  with  the  bark,  and 
on  striking  the  leaves  and  branches  is  dashed  into  fine  mist  which 
envelops  the  tree  and  wets  every  leaf.  The  tree  should  always  be 
sprayed  from  each  of  fopr  sides,  and  rather  more  liquid  should  be  used 
than  seems  necessary  to  drench  every  portion. 

Although  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  recommend  several  applica- 
tions, a  single  very  thorough  spraying  with  a  ^ood  force  pump  will,  in 
most  instances,  prove  entirely  dfectual  in  dearmg  the  tree,  aincek  if  only 
an  occasional  egg  or  coccid  escapes,  the  great  army  of  parasites  and 
enemies  will  be  almost  sure  to  complete  the  work. 
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Am  has  been  already  said,  dilated  kerosene  does  no  iivjniy  to  young 
growth  or  to  the  bark  of  the  orange  trees.  It  however  causes  the 
older  leaves  to  drop,  and  where  the  tree  is  badly  infested  with  scale  or 
otherwise  out  of  condition  the  defoliation  is  somejames  complete,  espe- 
cially if  iJne  wash  is  applied  in  the  sun.  The  death  of  moribund  branches 
and  twigs  is  also  hastened.  Beyond  this  the  injury,  if  such  it  be  con- 
sidered, is  imperoeptiblej  and  dormant  trees  are  invariably  stimulated 
to  push  out  new  growth  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  treatment. 

Even  in  midwinter,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  sprouts  will  show  tiiem* 
selves*  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  objection  to  its  use  at  this  season, 
for  it  IS  clearly  not  desirable  to  start  the  buds  at  a  time  when  tiiere  is 
danger  of  frost*  During  the  past  winter  (1881-^82)  I  have  experimented 
with  many  young  trees,  using  emulsions  containing  from  40  to  80  per 
cent,  of  kerosene,  and  in  no  case  has  any  real  injury  resulted,  although 
some  trees  in  very  bad  condition  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  twigs  and 
smaller  branches  that  had  been  long  infested  with  scale  and  were  in  a 
dying  condition.  In  the  spring,  when  the  tcees  are  in  Ml  growth  and 
covered  with  tender  sprouts,  they  may  be  sprayed  with  the  diluted 
emulsion  recommended  above,  without  danger  of  checking  their  growtii. 

In  Table  1  are  given  the  results  of  seventeen  experiments  with  kero- 
sene in  milk  emu£ions  of  varying  strength.  When  the  percentage  of 
cocdds  killed  is  given  this  was  obtained  by  cutting  twigs,  leaves,  and 
portions  of  infested  bark  from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  examining  mi- 
crosoqpically  in  the  laboratory  large  numbers  of  the  scales  upon  mem. 
Fnder  the  head  of  young  coccids  are  included  all  those  which  have 
well-formed  scales  but  have  not  begun  to  lay  eggs.  The  youngest 
bark-lice,  or  those  which  have  not  yet  molted,  were  almost  invariably 
killed  and  are  not  included  in  the  enumeration. 

13ie  percentage  of  young  coccids  killed  is  given  separately,  including 
under  this  head  all  ages  between  the  formation  of  the  permanent  scale 
and  the  appearance  of  eggs,  but  no  larv»  before  the  first  molt ;  the 
latter  were  in  nearly  every  case  all  killed.  Of  scales  which  contained 
eggs  three  classes  wereetamined,  and  the  percentage  of  each  obtained : 
(1)  Scales  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  eggs  were  destroyed ;  (2) 
S<»lee  in  which  all  the  eggs  were  killed ;  (3)  Scales  in  which  no  eggs 
were  killed. 

Purple  Scales  {Mytilamis  ettrioola)  were  not  abundant  but  appear 
to  be  somewhat  less  reaculy  destroyed  than  Long  Scale.  All  tiie  ex- 
periments were  made  upon  youn^  orange  trees  firom  three  to  six  years 
old.  An  Aquapult  pump  of  memum  rize  was  used,  and  in  each  case 
the  trees  were  sprayed  from  the  ground  and  on  four  sides.  Where  the 
trees  were  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  in  heigh^  the  upi>er  branches 
did  not  receive  the  spray  with  sufficient  force  and  show  in  some  cases 
a  smaller  i>ercentage  of  bark-lice  destroyed  than  the  lower  portions  of 
the  same  tree.  For  fhU-grown  trees  a  larger  pump  is  needed  and  the 
apparatus  should  be  placed  in  a  cart  or  otherwise  raised  above  th^ 
ground  when  used. 

The  emulsions  used  were  made  as  follows : 

No.  2.  Kerosene,  1  pint;  sour  cow's  milk,  2  fluid  ounces,  dashed  with 
a  ladle ;  2  drachms  of  powdered  chalk  was  first  added  to  ihe  mflk,  and 
2  ounces  water  during  the  stirring. 

An  imperfect  emulsion  not  readily  suspended  in  water. 

No.  3.  Kerosene,  1  quart;  solution  of  condensed  milk,  3  parts;  water, 
5  part&  12  fluid  ounces. 

Bmulsion  made  by  spraying  through  the  Aquapult  pump  and  back 
into  the  palL    Stable,  and  readily  suspended  in  water. 
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'So.  9.  Kerosene,  1  quart;  condensed  milk,  12  fluid  ounces,  diluted 
with  water,  36  ounces ;  emulsified  with  the  Aquapult. 

'So.  10.  Kerosene,  25.6  fluid  ounces }  condensed  milk,  4.8  fluid  ounces ; 
water,  14.4  ounces ;  emulsified  with  pump. 

So.  11.  Kerosene,  2  quarts ;  condensed  milk,  12  fluid  ounces  (1  can)^ 
water,  20  ounces ;  with  pump. 

ITo.  13.  Kerosene,  2  quarts^  4  fluid  ounces;  condensed  milk,  12  fluid 
ounces ;  water,  24  ounces^  with  pump. 

WHALE-oiXi  SOAP. — ^This  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  best 
insecticides  known,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  remedy  for  bask-lice. 
Bxperiments  show  that  very  strong  solutions  kill  the  coccids  but  have 
little  or  no  effect  upon  their  eggs.  Solutions  of  one  pound  of  the 
soap  to  three  gallons  of  water  failed  to  kill  the  adult  bark4ice  or  their 
eggs,  and  did  not  destroy  all  the  young.  The  strongest  solution  used, 
one  pound  of  the  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  killed  all  the  coccids  and 
few  or  none  of  the  e^^gs. 

This  solution  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  must,  therefore,  be  applied  hot. 
The  effect  upon  the  trees  is  about  equal  to  that  of  effective  kerosene 
emulsions  ]  badly  infested  trees  are  somewhat  defoliated,  but  new  growth 
and  vigorous  trees  are  not  apprecibly  affected.  As  the  eggs  are  not  kflled, 
seversQ  applications  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  weeks  will  be  required 
to  clear  a  tree  of  scale. 

Whale-oil  soap  is  sold  in  Eastern  Florida  at  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  an  effective  wash  is  therefore  much  greater  than  emulsions 
of  kerosene.  For  scrubbing  and  cleansing  the  Irunks  of  orange  trees 
this  soap  may  be  recommended.  A  solution  of  1  pound  to  4  gallons 
will  probably  be  sufOtciently  strong  for  this  purpose. 

In  Table  2  are  given  the  results  of  experiments  witih  solutions  of  whale- 
oil  soap  applied  in  fine  spray  to  all  parts  of  the  trees  by  means  of  the 
Aquapult  pump.  The  solutions  were  all  applied  hot,  being  either  solid 
when  cool  or  too  thick  for  spraying  through  the  pump. 

Oil  of  cbbosotb. — The  crude  oU,  dissolved  in  strong  alkaUes  or  solu- 
tions of  soap,  forms  a  very  effective  remedy  for  Scale  insect.  It  may 
also  be  emulsified  with  nulk  in  the  same  maimer  as  kerosene.  The 
undiluted  oil  is,  however,  exceedingly  ii\jurious  to  vegetation,  and 
destroys  the  bark  of  orange  and  other  trees.  It  is,  in  fact^  a  more 
dangerous  substance  than  kerosene,  and  requires  to  be  used  with  great 
caution.  Solutions,  emulsions,  and  soaps  containing  it  should  be  very 
careMly  mixed,  in  order  that  no  globules  of  free  oil  may  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

Its  action  upon  the  Scale  insect  is  even  more  powerful  than  kerosene, 
but  it  does  not  destroy  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  eggs.  The 
effect  upon  the  coccids  is  not  immediate,  as  in  the  ca«e  of  other  in- 
secticides, and  for  three  or  four  days  after  an  application  very  few  of 
the  insects  die.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  t&e  bark-lice  are  found 
to  be  affected  and  continue  to  perish  in  increaaing  numbers  for  a  week 
longer.  Even  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  the  destructive  action  of 
the  oil  is  still  appreciable.  These  facts  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the 
insects  are  killed,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  poisoning  of  the  sap  upon 
which  they  feed. 

The  visible  effect  upon  the  plant  appears  to  confirm  this  view.  Leaves 
upon  infested  trees  begin  to  drop  after  four  or  five  days,  and  the  defolia- 
tion reaches  a  maximum  during  the  second  week.  As  is  the  case  with 
kerosene,  the  effect  upon  the  tree  depends  upon  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  application ;  but  creosote  is  more  severe  in  its  action,  and  there 
is  greater  loss  of  leaves  and  infested  branches.    With  care,  however, 
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an  applioation  of  creoaote  may  be  made  safiBdently  strong  to  exterminate 
the  scale  without  serious  injury  to  tiie  plant,  and,  aa  new  or  Tigorous 
growth  is  very  slightly  affected,  recovery  is  rapid. 

The  following  solution  of  crude  oil  of  creosote  will  be  found  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  effective  as  a  64  per  cent,  kerosine  emulsion,  and  may  be 
applied  without  danger  to  orange  trees.  Dilute  the  creosote  with  twice 
its  volume  of  soap  solution  (2  ounces  common  soap  to  1  pint  hot  water). 
Mix  thoroughly  until  ail  the  oil  is  dissolved*  Add,  before  using,  to  one 
part  of  the  above  solution  nine  parts  water,  and  apply  in  as  fine  spray 
as  xK)ssible. 

The  jnest  effective  method  of  using  creosote  is  to  saponify  it  with  heavy 
oils  and  potashu  In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  solid  soap 
containing  about  12  jier  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  oil.  The  process  of 
making  the  soap  is,  however,  exceedingly  tedious  and  difficult,  and  un- 
less proper  appliances  be  used  the  resulting  product  is  imperfect  and 
even  dangerous  to  use,  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  free  creosote. 
Manufacturers  of  carbolic  soap  could  undoubtedly  supply  a  better  article 
and  at  a  less  cost  than  the  consumer  could  make  for  himself. 

In  Table  3  are  given  results  of  experiments  with  oil  of  creoaote  in 
solution  and  combined  with  other  substances. 

In  experiment  No.  27,  9  fluid  ounces  of  creosote  was  applied  to  a 
single  tree  about  Ave  years  old.  The  tree,  which  was  badly  infested 
with  Long  Scale,  and  had  many  branches  aead  or  dying,  was  severely 
defoliated,  and  lost  some  moribund  branches,  but  recovered  in  six  weeks 
and  pushed  out  new  growth  in  midwinter. 

In  experiment  No.  30  a  pint  measure  of  crumbled  creosote  soap  was 
applied.  The  actual  amount  of  creosote  contained  in  this  soap  did  not 
exceed  2  fluid  ounces.  The  extermination  of  Lbng  Scale  was  complete. 
The  tree,  which  was  very  badly  infested  and  in  poor  condition,  was 
almost  completely  defoliated  and  lost  half  its  branches,  but  recovered 
very  rapidly  and  pushed  out  new  leaves  within  thirty  days.  (January 
250 

la  ^qperiment  No.  21  the  other  substances  added  to  the  creosote  so- 
hition  increased  the  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the  tree  and  it  was  very 
severely  checked,  but  entirely  recovered  and  was  stimulated  to  vigor- 
ous growth  at  a  time  when  all  surrounding  trees  were  dormant. 

In  the  remaining  experiments,  13, 14, 15,  and  12,  the  quanti|^  of  creo- 
sote used  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  Scale  insects.  The  effect  upon 
the  trees  was  also  very  slight. 

Although  from  the  greater  danger  which  attends  its  use  and  its  less 
effective  action  ux>on  ^e  eggs,  creosote  cannot  be  preferred  to  kerosene 
as  a  remedy  for  scale,  orange  growers  will  be  glad  to  find  in  it  a  specific 
against  certain  destructive  bark  ftingi  inrhidi  are  often  mistaken  for 
s^e  and  are  very  frequently  associated  witii  it.  One  of  these  fungi 
is  very  widely  distributed  in  Eastern  Florida,  and  in  some  groves  affectis 
the  health  and  endangers  the  life  of  every  tree.  It  appears  upon  the 
trunk  and  branches  as  little,  hard  excrescences,  of  gray  color,  some- 
times bursting  at  the  end  and  disclosing  a  white,  cottony  interior,  from 
which  they  are  often  confounded  with  a  coccid.  and  are  called  the 
^^mealy  bug.''  A  single  application  of  cresote  solution  will  usually  en- 
tirely destroy  the  mycelium  of  this  fdngus  within  the  bark  and  cause 
its  disappearance  from  the  tree. 

BisuLPHiDB  OP  OABBON./ — ^lu  Table  4  are  given  the  results  of  several 
experiments  with  this  insecticide.  Tbe  emidsion,  of  which  the  ingredients 
are  given  in  the  table,  was  formed  by  beating  together  witli  a  spatula 
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the  oa^bon  and  lard  oil  and  then  adding  the  milk  and  water,  and  emnl- 
filfying  in  the  same  manner. 

The  trees  in  experiments  40  and  41  were  very  severely  checked,  al- 
though not  serioosly  iignred,  and  aU  subsequently  reoovered.  In  experi- 
ment 39  the  mixture  was  applied  during  a  rain,  and  was  entirely  witJiout 
effect  upon  the  tree  or  scale. 

Further  experiment  is  needed  to  determine  whether  this  substance 
can  be  safely  and  economically  used  as  a  remedy  for  scale.  Although 
a  powerfdl  insecticide,  the  danger  to  the  trees  and  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials detract  greatly  from  its  value.  It  is  also  exceedingly  volatile 
and  explosive,  and  is  to  some  extent  poisonous  to  man. 

Neal's  extebminatob. — ^This  preparation  has  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Putnam  Oounty,  Florida,  and  is  sux>erior  to  most  of  the  pro- 
prietary washes  in  the  market.  It  is  a  liquid,  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
applied  with  a  brush  or  in  spray.  It  soon  dries  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  forms  a  gum,  which  coats  the  tree  and  in  part  peels  off,  carrying 
wim  it  many  of  the  old  dead  scales  and  some  living  ones.  When  applied 
in  sufficient  strength  it  IdUs  most  of  the  coccids  but  does  not  destroy  the 
eggs.  It  checks  tiie  tree  rather  more  than  kerosene,  with  which  it  can- 
not be  compared  in  efficiency  or  cheapness.  The  preparation  is  inert 
and  harmless  to  man  find  acts  mechanically  by  covering  and  stifling  the 
bark-lice  or  by  removing  them  bodily  from  the  tree. 

Table  5  gives  the  resmt  of  a  single  experiment  in  which  the  *<  exter- 
minator^ was  diluted  in  the  proportions  recommended  by  the  pro- 
prietor. In  other  trials,  with  stronger  solutions,  the  best  result  obtained 
was  80  per  cent,  of  the  young  coccids  killed,  and  trees  were  cleared  of 
scale  by  repeated  applications  at  intervals  of  several  weeks  -,  but  in  these 
cases  tlie  bark  was  hardened  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  somewhat 
checked. 

Lye. — ^Four  experiments  with  concentrated  potash  lye,  given  in  Table 
6,  sufficiently  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  this  substance  as  a  remedy. 
In  the  strongest  solution  one  pound  of  solid  lye  to  a  gallon  and  a  hedf 
of  water,  all  applied  upon  a  single,  very  smcJl  tree,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  young  Long  Scales  were  killed ;  Ohaff  Scales  did  not  ap« 
I>ear  to  be  affect^^  and  eggs  or  adult  coccids  entirely  escaped.  The  tree 
was.  however,  seriously  injured,  and  lost  nearly  all  its  leaves,  with  many 
of  tne  smaller  branches. 

Solutions  of  one  pound  to  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  three  gallons  had 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  insects,  but  all  seriously  affected  the  foli- 
age and  even  the  bark  of  the  trees. 

SxiLPinTBiO  AOm. — A  single  experiment  with  sulphuric  acid,  4  fluid 
ounces  in  6  quarts  of  water,  applied  with  a  brush  as  far  as  i)ossible  to 
all  parts  of  a  young  tree,  killed  nearly  all  the  Scale  insects,  and  very 
nearly  killed  the  tree.  The  bark  was  blackened  but  not  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  leaves  dropped.    The  tree^  however,  slowly  recovered. 

Sttlphate  op  ibon. — ^This  substance  is  exceedingly  ii\jurious  to  vege- 
tation, but  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  common  ingre^ent  of  patent  and 
proprietary  remedies.  Its  presence  can  be  detected  by  the  inky-black 
or  brown  stains  which  it  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves  and  the 
rind  of  the  fruit. 

It  does  not  affect  the  Scale  insect  except  by  destroying  the  vegetable 
tissues  from  which  it  gets  its  subsistence. 

'  Ammonia. — ^With  this  in  a  pure  state  no  experiments  have  been  made, 
but  to  its  presence  in  fermenting  urine  is  probably  due  the  insecticide 
properties  of  the  latter.  Applications  of  urine  have  often  been  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  for  scale,  and  are  certainly  not  without  vadue,  but 
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it  aDowed  to  stand  and  ferment,  and  especially  if  soot  or  other  absorb- 
ents of  the  ammonia  are  mixed  with  i^  it  becomes  highly  uunrioos  to 
vegetation,  and  if  applied  at  all  shoold  be  greatly  dilated.  A  mixture 
of  soot  ana  fomented  urine  applied  undiluted  to  a  small  orange  tree 
effectually  cleared  it  of  scales  but  very  nearly  killed  the  tree. 

Very  many  substances  used  separately,  or  in  various  combinations, 
are  recommended  as  remedies  for  Scale  insect.  Among  the  number  I 
have  examined  with  more  or  less  care  the  following,  and  find  them  to  be 
of  doubtful  or  of  no  value:  sal-soda,  muriate  of  potash,  salt,  lime,  sul- 
phur, soot,  and  ashes. 

Sfany  otherwise  valueless  washes  and  applications  have  been  ren- 
dered partially  effective  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  free 
kerosene.  The  result  in  aU  such  cases  has  been  a  very  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  oil,  some  portions  of  the  tree  receiving  a  dangerous  dose 
and  other  portions  none  at  all.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  uselessness  of  such  half-way  measures  in  combatting  a  pest  which 
the  most  perfect  remedy  is  powerless  to  eradicate  unless  applied  with 
thoroughness  and  care. 
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NoTB.'^The  above  leport  by  Mr.  Hubbard  is  a  summary  of  practical 
vork  done  in  the  orange  ioseot  investigation  at  Orescent  Gil^,  Florida, 
and  is  prepared  at  our  request  in  advance  of  the  si>ecial  report  on  the 
sabjeot.  It  is  especially  valuable  because  of  the  thorough  experiments 
with  kerosene  which  it  embodies.  Kot  that  they  are  final,  for  other 
satls&ctoi?^  methods  of  emulsifying  petroleum  have  been  obtained  by 
other  experimenters  and  give  promise  of  useftdness.  We  have  for 
years  been  endeavoring  to  solve  the  question  of  the  safe  and  effective 
use  of  x)etrdleum  on  plants  because  of  its  well-known  value  and  wide 
application  as  an  insecticide.  Emulsions  with  soax)snds  and  lye  had 
been  worked  at  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Taylor,  the  mioroscopist 
of  the  Department,  and  more  recently  they  have  been  made  by  several 
index)endent  experimenters  in  Florida,  but  particularly  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Yoyle,  an  intelligent  correspondent  at  Gainesville,  who  uses  kerosene, 
soap,  and  fir-balsam  combined  at  a  high  temperature,  and  produces  a 
X>ermanent  paste  which  he  calls  <'  murvite,"  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Becent  experiments  made  at  our  request  by  Mr.  Clifford  Eichardson, 
assistant  chemist  of  the  Department,  with  ordinary  soap,  whale-oil  soap, 
and  both  light  and  heavy  oils,  also  show  that  20  parts  hard  soap,  10 
parts  water,  40  parts  kerosene,  and  one  part  balsam,  produce  the  most 
sati£dEiEU3tory  results.  The  substances  ma>p^  bei  readily  mixed  into  a  per- 
manent paste  which  dilutes  ad  Ubitum  with  water,  forming  a  milk-like 
finid  upon  which  a  slight  cream  in  time  rises,  but  which  is  always  easily 
rendered  homogeneous  upon  slight  shaking.  Mr.  Hubbard's  experi- 
ments would  indicate,  however,  tibat  for  insecticide  purposes,  notiung 
eqnaJs  the  milk  emulsions  whicn  were  first  sugjzested  by  Professor  Bar- 
nard, during  our- work  on  the  Gotten  Worm  at  Selma,  .Ala.,  in  1880.  and 
though  the  use  of  ordinary  emulsifying  agents,  as  various  mucilagmous 
substances  and  the  phosphates,  lactophosphates  and  hypophosplutes  of 
lime  may  fEusilitiftte  tiie  making  of  kerosene  emulsions,  we  have  not  yet 
had  them  sufficientiy  tested  as  insecticides,  and  for  the  present  can  rec- 
ommend nothing  more  simple  and  at  the  same  time  more  available  to 
the  average  fiurmer  than  the  permanent  milk  emulsion  as  produced  by 
Mr.  Hubbard.— 0.  V.  E. 

IN&EOTB  AFFSCTIirQ  THJB  BIOU  PLANT. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  correspondence  with  Oolonel  Screven, 
Mr.  Thomas  BamWdl,  and  othfor  prominent  rice  planters  on  the  Sa- 
vannah Biver  has  shown  that  the  rice  crop,  although  the  conditions  of 
its  cultivation  would  seem  to  prevent  insect  multipfication,  is  neverthe- 
less affected  to  a  considerable  degree  bf  injurious  species. 

The  importance  of  the  crop  thus  affected  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  the  rice  production  of  the  United  States  in  1879,  taken  from 
an  extra  bulletin  of  the  Census  Office : 


Stotet. 

Acrea. 

Pounds. 

peraon 
(pound*). 

AJabMM ., 

Florida - 

QeanoM 

1,670 

2,561 

84.978 

42,000 

8,501 

10,846 

78,868 

835 

810.889 

1,294,677 

28.369,687 

2^1 188. 311 

1,718,951 

5, 600, 191 

63,07Ti615 

62.152 

514 
508 
725 

T/»iiiSmi^    ...-X - - 

552 

MimiMUppi r.xrr 

491 

7?0Tth  fi»l**HWi ,..,^,,,, , v-trr -- --- 

517 

SotttlM&niliiiA       

664 

Tfotaa g-iii          I - .•■...... 

186 

Total • 

174,173 

no,  131, 878- 

632 
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In  August,  1881.  we  sent  one  of  onr  assistantfiy  Mr.  L.  O.  Honraid, 
to  Savannah  to  ooUect  and  study  such  inseots  as  prove  ixgarious  to  rice, 
and  we  bere  introduce  short  accounts  of  the  principal  species  observed. 
The  observations  were  mostly  made  at  ^<  Proctor's,"  a  large  plantation 
five  miles  below  Savannah  on  the  South  Carolina  side,  owned  by  Gol- 
onel  Screven,  and,  together  with  the  facte  elicited  by  correspondence, 
cover  about  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  insects  affectii^  this  crop 
in  the  field ;  for,  although  something  is  known  of  the  insects  affecting 
the  plant  in  the  East  Indies,  and  qiiite  recently  accounts  have  been 
published  abroad  of  the  great  injury  by  a  new  enemy  (Oecidomyia  orgzce; 
Wood-]|{ason)  there,  yet  little  has,  until  quite  recently,  been  known 
of  those  affecting  the  crop  in  this  country. 

THE  KIOB  GBTJB. 

{Ohdlepus  traohppygus  Burm.) 

Order  Goleopteba;  family  Soabab^idje:. 

[Pla^  VI,  Kg.  6.] 

HABITS  AND  TXATURAJL  HISTOBT. 

The  larv8B  of  this  large  beetle,  quite  closely  related  to  the  Sugar-cane 
beetle  (Liayrus  rugicepsj  Lee.)  and  the  Sunflower  beetle  (L.  gibhosusy  De 
Geer),  and  working  in  much  the  same  manner,  have  done  considerable 
damage  in  certain  portions  of  the  rice  plantations.  Our  attention  was 
originally  called  to  this  insect  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Screven,  which 
was  published  with  the  identification  in  the  American  Entomologist  (HI, 
p.  263, 1880).  Further  notes  were  published  in  the  American  Naturalist^ 
1881,  p.  148.  Mr.  Howard's  observations,  as  taken  from  his  report,  are 
as  follows : 

At  the  back  of  Proctor's,  a  mile  or  more  firom  the  river,  and  bordering  upon  the 
forest,  is  a  tract  of  land  which,  from  its  elevationj  it  is  impossible  to  overflow  properly 
and  sofficiently  to  make  a  good  crop  of  rice,  vet  it  is  planted  and  a  small  crop  raised 
from  it.  On  walking  throagh  this  field  I  observed  that  ip  patches  the  growth  was 
verv  slight  and  the  clnsters  were  dwarfed  and  vellow.  Pulling  up  a  clump  by  the 
roots  two  or  three  large  white  grubs  were  exposed  which  I  surmised  must  be  the  larvm 
of  the  ChaUpuB  spoken  of  in  the  Amariean  Eniamologist  A  search  of  an  hour  or  so  turned 
up  hundreds  of  tne  grubs  and  a  single  specimen  of  the  adult  beetle,  but  no  pups. 

This  field,  then,  was  evidently  tne  breeding-place  from  whence  came  the  beetles 
which  injured  the  young  rice  in  May  uid  June.  The  fields  are  drained  for  planting 
in  March,  the  young  rice  grows  fast,  Vnd  in  May  the  beetles  appear,  and,  working 
into  the  nound,  fe^  upon  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When,  however,  in  June,  the 
fields  are  flooded  with  the  harvest- water  the  beetle  and  the  grub  (which  will  have 
hatched  before  that  time)  are  drowned  out  and  do  no  more  harm  except  in  such  spots 
m  are  not  reached  by  the  water.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  insect  will  be 
found  in  all  probability  in  such  fields  as  the  one  mentioned. 

But  not  alone  from  such  chance  fields  as  this  are  the  plantations  supplied  in  early 
summer  with  the  beetles,  for  along  the  backs  of  the  plantations  and  along  the  banks 
between  fields  above  the  water-mark  grows  a  certain  quantity  of  volunteer  rice,  and 
upon  its  roots  the  beetles  and  theii  larvfB  feed  unmolested  and  fly  out  in  spring  to 
stock  the  drained  fields. 

The  remedv  will  be  found  in  planting  such  fields  as  cannot  be  thoroughly  over- 
flowed at  will  for  a  year  or  so  in  some  ouier  crop  than  rice,  and  in  cleaning  out  as 
likOTOughly  as  possible  such  volunteer  rice  as  grows  above  the  water-mark.  The 
Chalepus  is  an  msSct  which  a  little  care  will  render  innoxious.  I  was  unable  to  learn 
that  it  had  iirinred  upland  rice  in  the  back  countiy,  but  as  that  crop  increases  in  im- 
portance it  ishighlv  probable  that  it  will  be  heard  from,  and  there  it  will  be  almost 
mpoasible  to-fight  it  sacoessfnlly.    There  seems  to  be  but  one  brood  a  year. 
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The  beetles  from  the  larvse  sect  by  Mr.  Howard  issued  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  and  in  early  October. 

STBUOTtJBAL  AND  DESOBIPTHTE. 

The  genus  Ghalepus  belongsito  the  tribe  Dynastini  of  the  Scarabaeithe 
Pl^piosticti,  in  which  sabfamily  the  posterior  abdominal  spiracles  are 
placed  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Omitting  here  the  geuus 
Phileiinis,  the  North  American  genera  of  this  tribe  form  two  divisions, 
tlie  first  containing  those  forms  in  which  the  head  or  thorax  are  armed 
in  both  sexes,  the  best-known  illastration  being  Dynastes  tUyxis.  The 
secoBd  division  includes  tne  genera  with  onarmed  head  and  prothorax. 
There  are  only  two  of  these  genera  existing  in  our  fauna,  Cyclocepbala  « 
and  Ghalepus,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  form  of  the  maudi- 
blee«  which  in  the  former  genus  are  narrow  and  scarcely  curved,  while 
in  Ghalepus  they  are  broad,  rounded  externally,  and  curved.  There  are 
no  stndnlating  organs  in  either  genus,  and  the  males  have  the  terminal 
joint  of  anterior  tarsi  much  enls^ged.  Both  genera  are  peculiar  to  the 
New  World,  being,  however,  best  represented  in  South  America.  Of 
Gyclocephala  quite  a  number  of  species  occur  in  the  more  southern  por- 
tions of  the  United  Stat^,  but  only  two  species  of  Ghalepus  are  known 
from  North  America,  G.ohsoletxtSy*  fr^m  Boutheru  Galifornia,  and  the 
species  under  consideration,  which  occurs  from  New  York  southward 
and  westward  extending  to  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  appears  to  be  most 
frequent  in  Georgia,  Alabamai,  and  Florida.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
the  following  characters : 

AYerage  IjBngth,  16"^*".  Black,  shining;  antennse, month  partu  and  tarsi  piceous- 
red.  Glypens,  fiat^  truncate  in  front,  finely  margined,  anteriorly  almost  smooth,  pos- 
teriorly finely  and  sparsely  punctolate;  head  entirely  unarmed,  sparsely  pnnctuiate. 
Thorax  bislnuate  in  front,  truncate  at  base,  ittuimied,  sparsely  and  irregularly  jiunc- 
tate,  base  margined  only  near  the  angles.  Elytra,  oblong-oval,  a  little  shorter  m  the 
female ;  a  single  suturaf  and  four  pairs  of  dorsal  strias  composed  of  shallow  approxi- 
mate ponctures,  the  striiB'themsel\ies  hardlv  impressed;  outer  pair  of  stiik  less  reg'- 
nlar  and  connected  with  the  third  pair  at  the  hameri ;  interstices  between  each  pair 
of  strifl^  wide,  irregularly,  no^  densely  punctulate,  interstices  between  the  individual 
strisd  of  each  pair  narrow  and  smootli ;  apex  of  elytira  irregularly,  coarsely  and  mgosely 
punctate.  Beneath,  very  shjiiing,  smootn ;  sides  of  mesostemum  and  of  abdomen'punc- 
tate.    Anterior  tibi»  tridentate. 

The  larva  has  the  general  aspect  of  the  ordinary  White  Grub,  and 
may  be  recognized  with  the  assistance  of  onr  figure.  We  append  a  de- 
scription for  the  benefit  of  Coleoi>terists : 

i^Zjt-^roum.,  Zatra.— Length  when  ciawling  about  31«™  (about  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter). The  curve  of  the  body  is  not  very  pronounced.  Color  white,  although  most 
specimens  have  ablnlsh  tinge  on  account  of  the  black  earth  with  whicn  they  are  filled, 
the  last  two  joints  appearing  almost  black ;  labrum  and  baisal  two-thirds  of  mandi- 
blee  ^bddish  brown;  a  spot  at  the  iuner  base  of. mandibles,  and  the  apical  third  oi 
mandibles,  b^ck*;  antennsB  and  the  other  mouth  parts  and  le^s  pale  brownish-yellow ; 
stigmata  oranso;  a  poorly-defined  yellowish  spot  above  the  lirst  abdominal  stigmata; 
a  corneous  yellowish  ridge  from  the  first  pair  of  legs  to  the  base  of  the  head,  brown  at 
edge.  Body  sparsely  clothed  with  hairs  and  witl\a  transverse  row  of  bristl/es  on  each 
dorsal  ridce,  most  marked  ou  Joints  2  to  6 :  a  number  of  stiff  hairs  around  dorsal  mar- 
gin of  auiu  joint.  Ventral  surface  of  abaomen  beset  with  brown  bristles.  Antennas 
4-Jointed,  with  a  pronounced  bulbus;  Joints  1  and  2  long,  subequarin  length;  joiiits 
3>nd  4  subequal  in  len^h  and  each  somewhat  more  tl^n  half  as  lon^  as  1 ;' Joint  3 
-vfith  a  sHj^ht  prolongation  on  its  inner  side  at  tip ;'  maxillary  palpi  3-jointed,  Joints 
subequal  in  length;  labial  palpi  small,  2-Jcuntea;  mandibles  large  with  four  pro- 
nounced teeth,  of  which  the  second  and  thittl  are  smallest  and  are  closely  united'; 
maxills  4-dentate.  Wkole  surfiice  of  head  and  base  of  labrum  (|uite  closely  punctate 
and  furnished  with  sparse  yellowish  bristles ;  terminal  portion  oi  labrum  and  the  man- 
dibles not  punctate,  but  with  delicate,  sparse,  impressed  lines. 

*  We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  this  species,  which  was  described  by  Dx^ 
Le  Conte  in  the  Proceedings  Ac.  8o.,  Philad.,,  1834,  p.  2^ 
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THE  WATER  WEEVIL. 

(Lissorlwptrtis  simplex  Say.) 

Order  COLBOPTEBA;  family  GuBOULioiflDJS. 

[Plate  VI,  Fig.  4.] 

HABITS  AND  NATITBAIi  HISTOBY. 

For  many  years  the  rice  planters  of  the  Savannah  have  been  familiar 
with  two  insects  which  tiiey  have  called  "  the  maggot '^  and  the  "Water 
Weevil,"  the  former  a  minute,  white,  rather  slender,  legless  grub^  living 
at  tiie  roots  of  the  plant,  and  the  latter  a  small,  gray  weevil  feeding 
npon  the  leaves.  To  Gol.  John  Screven  is  due  the  credit  for  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  identity  of.  these  two  insects — that  the  maggot  is  the 
lanra  form  of  the  weeviL — and  we  quote  from  his  letter  which  we  J)tib- 
lished  in  the  American  NaturcUist  TlSSl,  p.  483),  in  connection  with  some 
remarks  of  our  own  on  the  sdentinc  position  of  the  species: 

I  send  you  by  express  a<namber  of  •"  Water  Weevils"  preserved  in  alcohol,  together 
with  some  specimens  of  the  young  rice  leaves  on  which  they  were  found  feeding.  You 
win  observe  on  the  latter  the  method  of  the  insect  in. feeding,  and  wiU  find  no  di^- 
oulty  in  concluding  tlfat  when  in  sufficient  numbers,  as  is  sometimes  the  fao^  they 
may  do  much  dama^^e  in  the  rice-nelds. 

I  have  observed  with  great  interest- and  attention  your  allusion  to  this  insect  in  the 
general  notes  from  the  American  NaiuralUU  Febriiaz^i^,  1881.  But  it  has  suddenlf  oc* 
curred  to  me  as  i)06sible  that  these  ''Water  Weevuji"  are  the  perfect  insect  of  the 
"  maggot "  larva  which  I  sent  you  last  summer.  AUow  me  to  suggest  some  reasons 
for  this  opinion* 

1.  Both  the  we(dvil  and  the  maggot  are  water  insects ;  both  seek  the  same  food, 
namelvy  the  lice  plant,  difTering,  however,  in  this,  that  the  one  feeds  on  the  leftf  and 
the  other  on  the  root  of  the  plant. 

2.  They  differ  in  the  periods  of  ekistenoe,  the  weevil  appearingdn  A^ril  and  May,  the 
maggot  in  the  summer  months;  but  this  may  account  merely  for  the  time  and  circum- 
stances necessary  to  incubation.  Among  the  specimens  nent  you,  I  found  several  pairs 
in  what  appeared  to  be  the  act  of  copulation.  These  specimens  were  taken  yestoraay, 
AprU  29,  many  of  them  inHhevery  ^pot  where  were  fauna  the  maggots  whiok  I  eewi  you  Hut 
$ummer»  My  first  note  of  the  latter  was  July  13,, and  allowing  one  week  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weevil  after  the  Qelds  are  inundated  for  the  stretch  flow,  the  latter 
would  be  foundi  say,  April  17,  making  an  interval  of,*8av,  ninety  days  between  weevil 
and  maggot,  or  between  the  beetle  and  the  larva.  This  may  appear  an  over-long 
period,  but  I  assume  that  water  is  necessary  to  the  generation  ta^a  existence  of  this 
uisect.  Now,  the ''  stretch  water  "  does  not  last  more  tnan  thirtv  days.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  the  fields  are  dmined  andT  kept  dry  for  at  least  thirty,  very  often  foirty, 
day^  and  I  presume  that  from  this  fact,  forbidding  incubating  during  this  period,  it 
would  not  commence  itetil  the  harvest-flow  is  put  on  the  fields.  In  1880  this  flow  was 
applied,  say,  June  Id.  The  maggot  was  found  July  13,  say,  .thirty  davs  after.  I  am 
<{uite  i^orant  of  the  periods  of  msect  incubatfon,  biit  it  appears  that  if  water  is  neces- 
sary to  the  generation  and  existence  of  tliis  insect,  the  '^  maggot'^  larva,  if  from  tbe 
Water  Weevil,  will  hatch  within  thirty  days  after  the  harvest  water  is  applied  to' the 
field. 

3.  The  Water  Weevil  and  the  maggot  are  found  in  the  same  habitat,  and  both  dis- 
appear on  the  removal  of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  I  may  note  here  that  'the 
weevil  is  slnggish  in  its  habits,  is  easily  caught,  and  never  'Splays  'possum."  It  is  seen 
in  the  greatest  nnmbu^  in  the  early  morning,  feeding  on  the  delicate  leaves  of  the 
plant,  and  seeks,  crawling  down  the  stem,  the  cooler  recesses  under  water  as  the  sun 
grows  warmer.    Many,  however,  feed  all  day. 

The  following  is  quoted. from  Mr.  Howard's  report: 

The  Water  Weevil  is  a  ver^  common  insect  in  the  rice-fields,  and  I  Judge  ft'om  my 
observations  that  only  wheuitexists  in  enormous  numbers  is  the  damage  appreciable. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  larvie  in  all  stagei^  of  growth  were  very  abundant  at  the 
roots  of  the  rioe^  while  the  adxiltv  were  comparatively  rare.    Almost  any  healthy-look* 
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ing  clmnp  of  rice  when  pnUed  mBhoYredf  mojx  oarefdl  examination,  the  white  grabs 
at  the  roots.  They  are  rather  dimonlt  to  find  on  acoonnt  of  their  snudl  size,  and/Aie 
best  way  to  obtain  them  is  to  oajcefolly  wash  away  the  dirt  from  the  roots  in  a  basin 
of  water.  Upon  finding  the  first  larva  I  carefully  examined  the  nearest  rootlets,  but 
Gonldfindno  marks  of  injury,  yet  the  grubs  undoubtedly  feed  upon  them.  Occa- 
sionally in  a  field  would  be  seen  a  clump  or  ap,  or  even  a  patoh,  which  had  a  yellow, 
sickly  appearance,  quite  oharacteristio,  and  differing  from  the  '^  blast''  spoken  of  later. 
Upon  the  roots  of  such  clumps  the  larvsB  were  always  more  abundant.  I  have  counted 
twenty-three  upon  the  roots  of  a  single  seedclump)  and  there  were  undoubtedly  Sotnd 
which  escaped  my  attention. 

This  larva  does  not  make  its  appearance  on  the  roots  until  the  harvest  water  is 
put  on.  I  saw  no  specimens  on  the  roots  of  rice  in  the  dry  'field,  which  was  iufested 
by  Chsdepus.  Colonel  Screven,,  who  has  studied  the  point  very  carefully,  is  of  the 
opinion  tnat  the  larva  is  dfipendentfor  its  existence  upon  the  water.  The  oeetle  has 
gotten  ito  common  name  or ''Water  Weevil'^  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  only  when 
the  fields  are  overflowed. 

Hence,  Colonel  Screven  proposes,  in  case  of  extensive  damage  by-theselarvte,  to  drain 
the  fields  as  a  remedy.  That  this  would  prove  quite  satisfactoiy,  if  persisted  in  suffi- 
ciently, I  feel  totisfied,  both  from  a  comparison  of  the  overflowed  and  dry  fields,  aild 
from  the  £&ct  that  the  spiracles  of  the  larvae  while  present  are  few  and  rudimentary ; 
batat  would  take  so  long  for  the  fields  to  dry  out  sufficiently  that  meantime  the  crops 
would  suffer  even  more,  perhaps,  than  by  the  attacks  of  the  weevils.  It  may  also  be 
urged  against  this  proxK)sed  remedy  that  this  insect  undoubtedly  breeds  upon  other 
water  p&nts  and  is  far  from  beington fined  to  rice;  hence,  even  if  the  larvae  were  effect- 
ually "  driven  out,"  the  fields  would  soon  again  become  populated  from  other  sources. 

Ko  pupaB  were  found  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  beetles  wete  quite  rare 
in  the  fields  at  the  time  of^  his  visit  (August  20)^  and  were  difflcult  to 
capture  when  found.  Their  favorite  station,  in  midday  at  least,  is  down 
in  the  sheath  of  the  leaves,  out  of  sight,  or  nearly  so.  Although  slug- 
gish they  drop  into  the  water  when  disturbed.  In  the  adult  state  they 
do  but  fittle  damage  unless  very  numerous.  Their  work  oti  the  leaves 
is  usually  perceptible  as  a  brownish  patch  near  the  mid  rib.  The  leaf 
is  not  cut  entirely  through  by  them. 

From  the  information  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  nulnber  bf 
broods.  According  to  Colonel  Screven's  letter,  the  beetles  were  veiy 
abundant  in  late  April  and  May,  and  presumably  disappear  later.  Mr. 
Howard^  the  third  week  in  August,  found  full-grown  larvae  and  a  few 
beetles,  so  that  there  was  abundant  time  for  the  production  of  another 
generation. 

The  species  is  extremely  common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
(east  of  the  dry  regions  of  the  west)  whftrever  there  are  swampy  places. 
Here  the  beetles  may  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — iil  the  warmer 
season  in  the  swamp,  in  winter  time  under  old  leaves  and  other  shelter 
in  drier  places  near  the  swamps.  The  beetle  is  just  as  nmch  at  hoyie 
under  water  as  out  of  it,  though  not  surrounded  by  an  air-bubble,  as  in 
HydrophilidaB,  Elmid®,  Psephenus,  and  others.  It  appears  probable 
that  it  carries  Its  supply  of  air  between  abdomen  and  elytra,  the  slow 
respiration  peculiar  to  most  Ehynchophora  no  doubt  enabling  i^  to  re- 
main for  a  long  time  in  its  watery  element  without  renewing  this  air 
supply.  It  evidently  feeds  on  a  great  variety  of  plants,  having  been 
actually  observed  to  feed  on  Sagittaria,  Scirpus,  Cyperus,  Nymphsea, 
and  Nuphar,  besides  wild  and  cultivated  rice. 

The  shape  of  the  "maggot"  is  differelit  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
Gurculionid  larva,  and  it  resembles  much  more  the  larva  of  a  Ceram- 
bycid.  or  "Long-horn  beetle.'' 

In  met,  fromjts  shape,  we  originally  took  this  view  and  supposed  it 
might  be  the  larva  of  Spalcicopsis  suffusa,*  The  pupa  we  have  not 
studied. 

•This  apecles  has  meaiiwliile  been  1)red  by  Mr.  Hubbard  while  on  a  trip  on  Indian 
River,  Florida,  froui  the  stems  of  Chenopodium  anthebninticum  (Jerusalem  Oak),  Trhich 
terhmnact,  ^^m^  uumerotA  larvA  of  Mi:ppap9i$  legMUcata. 
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STRUCTUEAL  AND  DBSORIPTrVE. 

The  genus  Lissorhoptnis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  JSrwhinij  is  at  once 
distingnished  from  the  nnmeroos  genera  composing  tliat  tiibe  by  one 
character  not  otherwise  occunng  in  this  and  alii^.  tribes  of  Onrcu- 
lionid»,  viz.,  the  smooth  and  shining  antennal  club  which  is  annnlated 
only  at  the  onter  third.  The  deceptive  resemblance^we  find  so  often  iu 
Bhynchophora  between  species  of  dtifferent,  and  often  widely  separated, 
genera  is  well  illostrated  in  onr  sx>ecies,  as  withont  exitmining  the  dis- 
tipgoishing  generic  features  it  is  hirdly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  small 
BagouSj  and  still  less  firom  Onychylis  nimirostrvi  Boh.  It  was  originally 
described  by  Say  (Gurcul.,  29;  ed.,  Le  Conte,  L  p.  297)  as  Bagous  Hf^lex. 
and  Dr.  Le  Gonte  founded,  in  1876,  the  genus  Lisftorhoptrus  upon  this  and 
a  second  species,  the  Notiodes  apiculatus  Gyllh.  Both  species  very 
closely  resemble  each  other,  the  only  diJSerences — ^the  usually  larger 
size  of  apiculatm  and  the  transverse  lateral  impression  on  the  diorax  of 
Htmlex,  which  is  wanting  in  apioulatiM'^hemg  hardly  of  specific  value. 

The  following  description  will  illustrate  the  general  appearance  of 
our  species,  though  as  already  stated  the  smooth  antennal  club  is  the 
most  important  character  for  the  distinction  of  the  species: 

LissoRHOPTBUS  siMPL9Z.^.&iio^o.— ATerage  length  from  tip  of  thovax,  S™"".  Ob- 
long-oval,  covered  with  laorge.  dirt-oolored  scalea^  bnt  asiially  entirely  enveloped  in 
an  argilla^ieoas  coating,  wmcn  renders  scales  and  sculpture  irrecog^lisahle.  Rostrum 
stout,  as  long  as  head  and  thorax,  snboylindsical;  densely  rqgosely  pfnnctulate,  neiUier 
snloate  nor  carinat« ;  head  daisely  pnnotnlate.  Thorax  as  long  as  wide,  coiistricted 
anteriorly,  lateral  lobes  ^eU  developed,  sid^  moderately  roonded,  base  tmncate,  a 
finely  impressed  median  line,  surface  densely  mgosely  punctate,  sid^  at  middle  with 
a  shallow  transverse  impression.  Elytra  much  wider  at  base  than  tnorax  and  about 
twice  as  long;  humeri  oblique,  qtrongly  declivous  at  apex,  puuotate-striate,  inter- 
stioes  wide,  suboonvex,  3d  aii^  5th  more  prominent  at  declivity  than  the  rest.  Pro- 
sternum  flattened,  transversely  impressed  m  front  of  coxs :  abdomen  coaqiely  punc- 
tate. TibiflB  somewhat  curved,  armed  with  a  strong  terminal  hopk ;  tarsi  narrow,  third 
Joint  not  emarginate ;  claws  slender,  approximate. 

Larva.— Length  when  foU  grown,  7««  (a  little  more  than  a  quj^ter  of  an  inch). 
Straight,  slender,  tapering  very  gradually  from  second  thoracic  joint  to  end  of  abdo- 
men ;  footless ;  on  the  dorsum  ot  each  of  Joint8'&40  is  a  pair  of  movable,  pale-brown- 
iiih  tiioms,  the  apical  ends  of  which  are  split  and  sov^what  resemble  true  daws. 
General  color  white;  mouth-parts  brown.  Head  rounded,  convex,  corneous;  upper 
surface  smooth,  without  hairs:  Y-«h»ped'buture  distinct ;  anterior  border  siuuate^ou 
each  side,  broadly  arcuate  in  the  midUe^ .  Ocelli  two  on  each  side^  the  flrs^  near  the 
anterior  border  of  the  head,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  mandibles,  consisting  appar- 
ently of  a  group  of  three  minute  pigment  cells  beneath  the  surface  of  the  nemi,  at 
the  base  or  a  bristle ;  the  second  a  mort  distance  behind  and  above  the  first,  consist- 
ing of  a  very  minute  single  pigment  celL  Antenna  scaieely  visible  as  minute  tuber- 
cles upon  the  anterior  border  of  the  head  near  the  angles  of  the  oiypeusc  Clvpeus 
separated  finom  the  firont  by  an  impressed  line,  transverse,  narrowed  antenorly, 
broadiv  emarginate  at  apex.  Lal^m  short  transverse,  bearing  bristles  infront.  Man- 
dibles broadly  triangular,  obscurely  bideutate,  ^lolar  surface  concave,  not  promment. 
MaxillA  prominent;^  broadly  triangular,  moderately  thickened,  with  two  or  three 
Vnsties  on  the  under  surface ;  terminating  in  a  two-jo1nte8  palpus  and  a  short' tri- 
angular connate  lobe;  t^e  first  Joint  of  the  palpus  as  broad  as  long,  terminal  jomt 
oyundrical,  elongate,  projecting  beyond  the  mandibles;  the  lobe  bearing  inside  &7e 
or  six  curved  spines.  Labium  ooiisjitting  of  a  very  large  triangular  mentuui  and  a 
cordiform  palplgerous  piece.  Labial  palpi  divergent,  the  basal  u>int  tuberculous,  tiie 
terminal  joint  elongate,  oonicaL  No  distinct  ligula  is  visible  oetween  the  wideiy- 
separated  labial  palpi. 

Thoracic  Joints  transverse;  the  first  Ioniser,  tcpncaie,  conical ;  tho  second  aod  third 
equal  in  length  to  the  following  abdominaJ  joints,  and  slightly  exceeding  tbem'in 
width.  The  first  8  abdominal  segments  subequal  in  length,  graaualiy  decreasing  in 
width  posteriorly,  the  second  to  the  seventh  bearing  aboye  a  transverse  oval  promi* 
nence,  each  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  short  spines  curving  forward ;  tlie  terminal  ninth 
eegraent^  short,  obtusely  conical,  Without  anal  prominence. 

A  single  pair  of  spiracles  ouly  is  discernible ;  tnese  ate  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
prothoracic  joint  just  above  th«  lateral  prominence. 

Ilie  aides  of  the  body  present  a  double  line  of  prominences,  beginning  upon  the 
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first  thorapoic  Joint  as  a  single  longitudinal  fold)  whid^npon  the  nine  following  Jjtyints, 
dividee  lon^todinafly  intt>  an  nnpor  and  lowir  fold,  ifmng  Into  tnberoles  npon  each 
joint.  The  npper  row  of  tabercdA  d^ireaae  and  the  lo^er  row  increase  in  prominence 
from  the  anteno;r  to  the  posterior  segments ;  the  two  terminal  segments  have  each  a 
stojele  lateral  fold. 

The  bod  V  of  the  yellowtah- white  larva  is  cylindrical,  somewhat  thickened  anteAorly, 
and  onrved  backward  in  the  form  of  a  letter  J,  withbnt  ^sible  hairs  or  trace  of  pro- 
legs.    The  head  is  capable  of  being  retracted  into  the  prothoracic  joint. 

Besortptions  of  Curcalionid  larvee  are  few  in  nnmber^  and  a  comparison  of  this  with 
ite  nearest  relatives  is  not  at  present  possible.  Exeept  in  its  pecnliar  cnrvatore,  the 
rererse  of  that  seen  in  most  Khynohophorons  larvie,  it.  does  not  probablv  deviate 
widely  from  the  normal  type.  From  the  larvie  of  Baridiu9ve9tUu9  Schonh.  (Caodtee. 
Histoire  des  Metamorphoses  de  qnejques  Col^pt^res  Esotiqu^s,  p.  48^  pi.  lY,  fig.  3; 
the  larva  of  Lissorhoptros  differs  nota^bly  in  the, form  ot  the  ipentum,  t*he  absence  of 
abdominal  spiracles^  the  presence  of  oCeUi,  the  distin*ct  Y-sntd^  of  the  head,  and  the 
dorml  reooifved  spines. 

THE  BIGE  STALK  BORER. 

(Chilo  oryziBeUuSj  K.  Sp.) 

Order  Lepidoptebai  &mily  C^Sclonidjb. 

[Plate  Vn,  Rg.  IJ 

HABITS  AND  NATTJEAL  HISTOTaY. 

This  species^  the  larva  of  which  wa«  found  boring  riee  stalkB  last 
summer,  is  now  publicly  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  The  moth  is 
handsome  and  is  generically  allied  to  the  species  av  hich  in  the  larvli 
state  similarly  infest^  the  stalks  of  1^gar  cane  and  com. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  the  report  of  his  observations  at  Savannah,  wntes  as 
follows  of  this  insect: 

I  noticed  while  passing  throngh  the  rice  fields  tliat  many  of  the  rl6e  heads  ^ere  dead 
and  white.  I  learned  that  this  appearance  was  known  as  ''white  blast/^and  that 
the  popular  explanation  of  its  canse  was  "poison  6f  the  soil.''  Sach  an  oxpllmation, 
however,  would  not  account  fpr  tbe  dyin^of  onestalk  in  a  bunchy  as  was  almost  iirrari- 
ably  the  case,  so  I  immedik^ly  suHpectCil  inseot  work.  I  examined  several  of  the 
hinted  heads  without  finding  any  satisfactory  caiisei  the  head  seeming  dead  from  tlie 
base  of  the  grain  cluster,  but  below  that  point  the  stalk  appearing  sOund.  I  soon, 
however,  found  a  stalk  where  at  tlie  tirst  J9int  below  the  head,  concealed  by  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  and  kiside  the  stalk,  wai4  working  a  very  minute  L^pidopterous 
larva,  whitish  in  color  and  striped  longitudinally,  with  two  subdorsal  stnpcs  of  red- 
dish-brown. Soon  after  I  foUnd  other  larger  larvft  of  the  same  species  lower  down 
in  the  stalk,  and  at  last  reached  a  spot  at  the  intersobtion  of  two  ditches,  where  I 
fonnd  fuU-grown  larvn  an  inch  long,  quite  at  theb&se,6f  the  stalk,  and  also  one  or  two 
healthypnps.  In  these  cases  tho stalk  appeared  dead  quite  to  the  roots,  all  the  leaves 
being  ^rown  and  withered.  I  was  told  at  first  that  this  boi^r  was  quite  i)^w  to  the 
planters,  and  I  therefoie  studied  *it  with  a  great  d^al  of  interest ;  later,  however,  I 
was'  informed  that  it  had  been  observed  before.  In  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  stalks 
afflicted  with  theblast  fhis  larva,  either  large  or  small,  was  fodnd.  I  never  founa  more 
than  one  full  grown  individual  in  a  stalk,  but  frequently  found  from  one  to  six  or 
eight  young  ones.  All  sections  of  the  stalk  seemed  ^ually  liable  to  be  infested,  the 
snualler  larveD  being  usually  found  nearer  the  head  where^the  stalk  is  .smaller,  while 
the  Itimit  individuals  from  necessity  were  fouild  lowc;^  down. 

The  larva,  as  it  increases  in  size,  does  not,  howevet.  continue  its  biurow  down  the 
center  of  the  stalk  to  roomier  quarters,  a)B  it  might  easily  do,  but  apnarehtly,  when  the 
stalk  becomes  too  small  for  it  at  any  ooe  point,  it  bores  its  way  out  tfatougna  circular 
hole  and  crawls  down  the  outside  of  the  stalk  to  a  lower  point'iand  enters  again.  The 
holes  of  exit  and  entrance  are  usually  hidden,  except  at  the  very  base  of  the  stalk:  by 
the  clasping  base  of  a  lea^  the  larva  •being  oblige<l  apparently  to  work  its  way  into 
this  tightly-fitting  crevice  in  order  to  get  snfilcient  purcnase  to  bore  throngh  the  hard 
stalk. 

There  seems  little  enough  for  th^  larva  to  ftod  upon  in  the  stalk,  and  it  only  eats 
the  layer  liniAg  the  stallf  cavity .    I  have  seen  a  larva  passing  from  x>ne  stalk  to  another, 
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thot^b  I  doubt  whether  it  is  castomary  for  a  single  larva  to  destroy  more  than  one 
staAk  in  the  course  of  its  growth. 

When  a  larva  is  ready  to  transform  (it  is  then  at  the  base  of  the  stalk)  it  continnes 
its  hole  of  entrance  thiK>ngh  the  inclosing  leaves,  making  it  at  the  same  time  larger. 
It  then  returns  to  a  higher  position  in  the  stalk  (from  one  to  two  inches  above  the 
aperture)  and  transforms  without  reversing  its. position^  aud  with  its  head  away  from 
the  opening.  The  duration  of  the  papa  state  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  days.  No  obsor- 
vaticms  have  yet  been  made  on  the  eggs,  but  they  are  probably  laid  on  the  upper  leaves 
close  to  tile  stflilk. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  an  earlier  brood  in  the  cultivated  fields,  as 
every  burrow  examined  contained  either  larvae,  pupae,  or  fresh  pupa 
skins  at  tlie  time  that  harvest  bad  already  commenced.  lu  the  volun- 
teer ric<B,  however,  another  brood  is  probably  developed. 

The  duration  of  the  pupa  state  varied  in  our  vivaria  from  seven  to 
twelve  days,  and  the  moths  issued  from  Au^pist  20  to  September  5. 
The  moth  is  of  a  very  pale-yellowish  or  straw-yellow  color,  with  golden 
cilia  to  the  front  \^ings,  a  few  golden  scales  scattered  over  the  disk,  and 
a  series  of  seven  black  dots  on  the  hind  margin.  It  hiis  an  average  ex- 
pose of.a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  (27°**°). 

£N£MIE:S. 

Dipterous  larvae  were  found  destroying  a  pupa  inside  the  stalk,  and  Jn 
a  single  instance  there  has  been  bred  from  them  Phora  aletiw  Comistock, 
a  fly  whose  larvae,  were  supposed  to  be  parasitic,  but  which  seem  to  be 
more  scavengers  than  parasites. 

PEEVENXrVE  MEASURES. 

The  borer,  in  the  fields  Mr.  Howard  examined,  occurred  in  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  blasted  stalks.  It  was  sufficiently  abundant,  in  fact,  to 
make  its  destruction  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  later  brood,  if 
there  is  one,  must  take  to  the  volunteer  rice  around  the  edges  of  the 
fields,  or  to  the  large  grasses  growing  upon  the  embankments,  though 
none  were  found  in  such.  It  is  the  custom,  some  time  during  the  winter, 
to  bum  the  stubble  over  the  entire  plantation.  Great  care  is  how- 
ever taken  not  to  allow  the  fire  to  reaeh  the  trash  near  or  upon  the 
embankments,  as  the  soil  of  which  these  are  made  is  of  such  a  charaeter 
as  to  burn  readily,  and  their  bulk  would-be  greatly  reduced  by  such  a 
burning.  Instead,  then,  of  burning  the  weeds  and  volunteer  rice  along 
these  banks  they  are  simply  cut.  It  is  pi^pbably  here  that  the  insect 
hibernates,  either  as  larva  or  pupa,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  most 
carefully  the  wild  rice  and  grass  close  to  the  ground  and  carry  it  to 
sdme  safe  place  where  it  can  be  thoroughly  burned. 

STEUCTUBAL  AlO)  DESCEIPTIVB. 

We  have  haid  some  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  true  specific  deter- 
mination of  this  insect,  chiefly  because  of  a  close  general  resemblance 
which  it  must  possess  to  other  species.  Mr.  Gix)te,  when  we  showed  him 
a  ^ecihien  last  autumn  in  Kiew  York,  thought  it  might  possibly  be  his 
GMlo  cramhidoides^  while  Professor  FemalddetermineSit  from  "a  specimen 
which  we  sent  him  as  Diphryx  prolatella  Grote,*  stating  at  the  tSiie  that 
he  might  be  wrong,  but  that,  having  seen  Mj.  Grote's  type,  he  consid- 
ered out  insect  identical  with  it  so  far  as  he  could  trust  his  recollection. 
The  specific  description  of  J),  prolatella  certainly  does*agree  very  closely 

•N.  Am.  Moths,  BulL  U.  S.  Geol.  8iirv©y;  VI,  No,  2,  p:  273.  ' 
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witpL  the  species  we  are  considering,  which  has  also  the  macronate 
cljpeus  of  Diphryx,  but  in  order  to  refer  our  insect  to  I>.prolateUa  wemust 
assume  that  Mr.  ferote  erected  his  new  genus,  DipHryx,  on  a  nrntilated 
sx)ecime]i  which  had  lost  its  maxillary  and  part  of  its  labial  palpi,  for 
the  genus  is  founded  on  short  labial  papi  which  hardly  exceed  the  face, 
and  the  absence  of  maxill^try  palpi — characters  decidedly  exceptional 
and  remarkable  in  the  family.  In  order  to  settle  the  matter,  therefore, 
we  again  referred,  through  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  a  perfect  specimen  to 
Mr.  Grote,  who  upon  this  second  more  careful  examination  decides  that 
it  is  neither  of  the  sx>ecies  mentioned  but  an  undescribed  species  of  Chilo. 
It  is  in  fact,  as  we  have  always  felt,  congeneric  with  the  larger  sugar-cane 
and  corn  borers  treated  of  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Entomologist 
(pages  240-2415)  under  the  generic  name  Diatrcsa. 

The  characters  of  the  g6nus  Chilo  of  Ziucken-Sommer,  are  given  by 
Heinemann  as  ^^Male  antennae  but  little  longer  than  those  of  fem'ale. 
Palpi  long,  projected  horizontally,  compressed.  Th«  hind  mid  rib  of 
hind  wings  with  long  hairs.  Abdomen  of  female  without  terminal  tuft.^ 
Zeller,  more  recently,*  adds>to  €he  fbw  characters  of  the  genus,  the  long 
abdpmen,  especially  x>f  ihe  female,  which  extends  much  beyond  the  inner 
angle  of  the  hind  wings  ^  he  also  mentions  the^  acute  ax>ex  of  primarite, 
the  ppint  <being,  however,  not  special^  separated  from*  the  hind  bordeir. 
Accepting  Mr.  Grote's  deci^n,  since  we  hijkve  no  opportunity  of  etam- 
imng  flie  type  of  his  DipAryx,t  we  would  characterize  our  Eice  borer  as 
follows: 

Chilo  OBTZiBXixus  n.  sp. — Imaao, — Expanse,  22-{)2°*'b.  MaUy  genenJ  color  pala 
ochreous.  Labial  palpi  quite  biumy  and  aUcBtly  broadening  at  tip,  liom^ntal  or 
slightly  depressed,  neatly  as  long  as  bead  and  tliorax'together,  -vrith  uQmeioas  black 
scales  and  aairs  intermixed  ^ith  the  paler  ones ;  niaxillary  palpi  ^iiite  prominent  atd 
with  but  a  few  dark  scales.  Primages  rather  darker  than  secondaries,  due  to  scattered 
fermgixioiis  and  dusky  scales  between  tlie  veins,  most  persistent  in  dxk  ofilique  lino 
from  apex  to  just  beneath  and  within  the  disc :  many  of  these  scales  have  a  golden 
luster^  and  a  mofe  or  less  distinct  series  of  such  scales  form  a  narrow,  subteiiouial 
line,  ronnded  and  curving*  away  from  the  apex ;  iLseries  of  tseven  black^points  along 
tiie  posterior  Margin ;  the  fringes  jmle  golden.  Under  surface  pale,  dingy-yellow, 
with  the  seven  marginal  dots  of  primaries  .weUl^dioated,  and  a  few  dusky  dots  showing 
on  hind  margin  of  setcondaries.  F&male  differs  m  being  somewhat  larger,  in  having 
the  abdom^,  th.e  hind  wings  above^  and  the  whole  under  surface  silvery- white.    The 

Erimaries  have  less  brown  about  them  and'  the  labial  palpi,  though  equally  long,  are 
S68  bushy;  and  compressed  so  as  to  be  more  pointed. 

Described  from  fquTs males  and  six  females^brod  from  rice  culms. 

Xarra.— Average  length,  23'"".  Diameter  a  little  over  3™o ;  abdominal  joints  1-7 
equal  in  efize,  the  second  andthird  thoracic  joints  slightly  broader.  Head  dark  brown, 
polished,  furnished  with  a  few  stijQT,  brownish  hairs.  Cervical  shield  light  brown, 
median  line  *fitill  paler,  front  margin  whitish ;  a  blacki^  triangular  spot  widening 
towards  the  lateral  margin  each  side  of  medio-dorsal  line.  Color  of  body  pale  yellow  Ish- 
white,  slightly  transparent,  marked  with  four  rather  Indistinct,  pale,  purplish  stripes, 
of  which  those  bordering  thq, stigmata  are  Scarcely  half  as  broad  a§  the  others.  The 
piliferous  spots  are  lar^e,  oval,  pale-yellowish,  and  polished.  Stigmata  small,  trans- 
versely oval,  brown,  the  last  pair  twice  as  large  as  the  others.  Anal  plate  yellow, 
polished,  furnished  with  a  row  of  three  hairs  upon  each  side  and  two  near  middle; 
it  is  marked  with  a  few  brownish  spots.    Legs  y^ow, 

Tupa, — Length,  17">*.  Color,  yellowisl^-bfbwn :  head,  thorax,  wiz^g-sheaths,  and 
sti^;mata  somewhat  darker;  eyes  black.  Head  bent  forward,  its  front  somewhat 
pointed.  Thorax  with  veiy  fine  transverse  strise.  Abdominal  joints  5-7  armed  dorsally 
near  tfatiir  autcrior  margin  with  numerous  very  minute  brownish  thorns;  all  joints 
with  extremely  fine  grannlatious.  Stigmata  projeetlng.  Tip  of  last  joint  rounded, 
with  a  longitudinal  lateral  Impression;  expanded  dorsally  into  two  flhttened  project 
tions,  each  being  divided  iiito  two.broad'teeth. 

•Howe  Soc.  Ent.  Kosbicae,  XVL 

t  Ad  Mr.  Orote's  types  are  in  London  ha-may  be  mistaken  even  in  his  final  opinion,  and 
the  careless  manner  in- which  he  has  often  made  other  genera  renders  it  quite  possible 
fhat  Diphryz is amyth,  founded  on  an  imperfect  specimen  as  above  indicated. 
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WHITE  BLAST. 

Wliilc  it  is  possible  that  the  disease  known  to  rioe  planters  as  ^^  white 
Ma^t"  may  haVe  no  connection  wth  .injuries  by  insects,  still  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  it  some  little  consideration  here,  as  it  may  prove  that 
insects  play  a  lAost  important  part  in  relation  to  it.  We  qilote,  there- 
foro,  fix>m  a  letter  from  Colonel  SiareveA: 

It  is  not  nnoomraoQ  to  see  a  very  few,  perhaps  as  few  as  a  half  dozen,  heads  shoot 
OQt  white  or  blastetl  in  an  area  of  150  feet  square  (a  rice-field  hair  acre),  especially 
near  the  water-gates,  where  the  growth  is  commonly  most  Inxiiriaat.  Planters  have 
long  known  that  this  is  caused  by  a  small  white  woim,  which  bores  into  the  stalk  be- 
low the  head.  After  shooting  oat  white  these'  heads  tarn  gray,  from  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Usually  the  damage  from  this  canse  is  too  trifling  to  call  ^r  more  than  pass- 
ing attention ;  but  on  my  plaoe  the  damage  was  so  extensive  as  to  demand  careful 
attention. 

At  first  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  while  insects  might  unite  with 
them,  that  deleterious  elements  in  the  soil  were  the  main  cause  of  the  blast.  It  waa 
evident  that  in  many,  indbed  in  most,  instances,  the  blast  was  most  oOnspicuous'ln 
•pots  where  tlie  soil  was  charged  with  salts  ana  where  the  plants  showed  want  of 
growth  and  evidences  of  defective  or  morbid  nutritidtu  .  But  evidently  the  blait  conld 
not  be  ascribed  to  bad  soil,  because  all  the  head3  and  stalks  were  not  affected  alike'in 
the  same  spot,  or  wheft  generated  from  the;9ame*individual  seed.  One  seed  commonly 
princes  several,  sometimes  twosaore  nbads.  'All  of  these  heads  ^fonn  on  stalks  M 
by  roots  penetrating  the  same  AIL  If  Ukfe  produces  like,  or  like  oanses  produetf  like 
results,  all  the  hea&firom  one  and  the  same  seed,  fod  ftom  the  same  soil,  ^onld  siilffer 
alike  if  the  character  oftlfe  nutriment  were  the  question.  Bat  very  commolily^two 
or  three  of  a  few  headd  in  groups  from  the  same  individual  seed,  all  conditioned  iden- 
tically the  same  as  to  soil,  were  blasted,  while  the  rest  were  perfect  or  Qtoarly  so.  Again, 
the  blast  ooeured  also  in  spots  where  the  growth  of  rice  was  excellent  and  the  soil 
known  to  be  good,  as  at  the  angles  of  intersecting  ditches  where  drainage  iTonld  be 
best.  Hence  the  blast  exhibited  a  want  of  uniformity  for  whjfth  soil  poisdki  or  defective 
soil  would  not  account. 

As  a  general  fact  the  blast  occurred  in  fields  generally  shot  out,  say  July  S5,  after 
the  harvest- water  had  been  applied,  say  forty  days,  so  subjecting  the  fields  to  the  same 
conditions  in  regard  to  watering  and  kind  of  water  (at  all  times  drinkable  by  the 
laborers)  and  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

In  the  fields  just  alluded  to  the  blast  was  confined  to  the  margins  between  the  main 
ditches  and  the  embanktoente,  extending  sothetlmes  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  main 
ditches,  and  occasionally  a  little  along  the  edges  of  the  quarter  draios.  But  it  was 
marked  and  comparatively  extensive  in  two  instances  Ih  ihe  angles  of  fields.  I  cannot 
say  that  in  these  exceptions  the  condition  of  the  soil  would  warrant  blast  more  exten- 
sive in  other  parts  of  the  same  fields,  apparently  in  the  same  condition. 

As  regards  the  appearance  of  blast  npon  the  margin,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fire 
is  carerally  avofded  on  my  place  on  th^  embankments,  in  consequence  of  the  combust- 
ible nature  of  the  soil  of  which  they  are  constructed,  and  that  the  stubble  was  very 
imperfectly  burned  Isst  winter  on  account  of  fts  wetness,  especially  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  fields  and  margins  where  the  blast  showed  most.  But  as  a  general  thing,  with 
the  exception  to  be  stated,  the  blast  seemed  to  be  associated  with  brackish  and  the 
least-drained  soil.  Whether  such  spots  are  most  afltraotive  to  insects,  or  their  ova  sur- 
vive there  for  lack  of  the  effects  of  fire  iA  attemptihg  to  bum  stubble  and  bruslL  I  khow 
not.  But  what  will  explain  the  difference  between  two  adjoining  fields,  alike  bsadkish 
in  location  and  soil — beth  capable  of  being  flowed  with  salt  wate]>— the  one  generally 
affect^  by  blast,  the  other  scarcely  at  allT 

The  first  of  these  fields  was  planted  in  April,  the  other  in  May,  a  month  later.  The 
growth  in  both  was  lui^uriant,  but  the  heads  first  shot  in  thd  fonfter  were  blasts  gen- 
erally over  the  field. 

The  heads  subsequently  shot  were  large  and  healthy.  Here  asain  we  find,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  same  want  of  uniformity  of  effecrt;  which  ia  ldgi(5&l^  and  naturally  to 
be  expected  from  uniformity  of  soil. 

It  was  a  general  fact  that  when  the  blast  was  found  the  maggot  was  also  present: 
bnt  the  maggot  was  found  to  be  absolutely  harmlesanoi  my  bank  squares,  where  toe  soil 
JH  peaty  and  weak  and  where  the  blast,  comparatively  rare,  was  found  elclu^vely  on 
the  margin.    Here,  also,  the  weevil  was  found. 

I  am  safe,  I  think,  in  the  opiuion  that  as  far  asiliy  observation  goes  on  mvnlacethe 
blast  would  not  he  caused  by  ocean  salts  or  these  palts  converted.  In  the  olast  £ct>m 
this  cause  the  head  docs  not  shoot  out  white  but4with  black  spots  on  the  husk,  the 
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leaf  red  at  the  ends  and  spotted  blaok,  and  diyinff  up  afterwards,  the  grains  tnming 
finally  black  and  xemaining  eniptyi  or,  if  filling,  with  sofIL  dnsky  grain  of  little  valae. 
Kor  ^n  these  cases  are  insect  damages  necessarily  foandf,  either  from  borer  or  from 
incisions. 

I  cannot  recall  any  other  circnmstances  of  value,  while  I  am  thoroughly  aware  that 
the  ease  nmst  be  one  of  dispute.  But  mv  oonelnsions  are  that  ^e  blast  under  di^us- 
sion,  on  my  place,  wias  in  the  matn  produced  by  a  plurality  of  iuseots— by  the  6or^, 
which  penelxated  tlie  stalk  and  klNed  the  head  as  a  rule  outright,  by  its  ny  or  other 
inpect)  wiiich  fed  on  the  pollen  of  the  flowers*  or  cut  and  fed  on  tne  husks  and  ihe& 
l>rin»uy  contents.    To  these  we  may  add  the  fimgus. 

Mr.  Howard  treats  the  "white  blast"  in  his  report  as  follows: 

Tho  blast  not  caused  by  the  borer  presented  a  very  similar  appearance,  with  the  ex- 
ception thattiie  heads  alone  were  af&Aed,  the  stalks  below  the  headn  remaining  green 
and  comparatively  healthy.  That  it  is  due  to  no  local  pecnlinri  ty  of  the  soil  is  shown 
by  the  fact  tliat  often  but  one  Aalk  in  a  clump  bgars  a  blighted  head,  the  remm^ing 
stalks  being  green  and  bearins  normal  heads.  The  green  head  first  tucas  yeHowish 
and  then  dead  white,  the  distal  end  of  each  grain  liaving  a  brownish  spot.  Later  the 
head  turns  black,  possibly  Stom  a  f  nngus  growth  upon  the  slieaihs  of  the  seed.  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  io  examining  such  heads  and  their  supporting  stalks  for  evidences 
Off  iiisect  work,  and  although  I'found  quite  a  number  either  on  the  head  or  in  the  leaf- 
sbeath  beiow^  none  were  suffloiently  abuudant,  in  my  estimation,  to  have  oausbd  the 
tlaruage. 

Upon  nearly  all  of  the  blasted  heads,  where  the  grain  had  wholly  or  partiaUylTonned. 
some  of  the  lower  gratns  upon  the  head  had  been  ^a^ud  by  some  insect  which  had 
been  small  enough  to  enter  the  sheath.  The  only  insect  which  I  found-  which  seemed 
eap^ile  of  doing  such  daiuage  was  Scymnm  fratemut  Lee  I  suspect  this  species  of 
being  the  author  of  the  miscliief,  altbouf^h  I  am  not  certain.  It  was  quite  common 
unpn  the  heads,  and  I  found  a  specimen  iu  a  single  instance  inside  the  sheath  of  one 
of]^e  injure^  grains.  I  believe  this  species  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  herbivorous, 
ana  hence  I  iiesitate  to  enter  a  format  accusation. 

Upon  the  stalk  belovi  the  head  were  fastened  an  several  instances  small,  b^wn  Dip- 
terous puparia.  Aese  were  sent  to  the  Department,  but  beyond  a  Proctottnpid  par- 
asite or  the  genus  Cogmoooma  nothing  has  been  reared  from  them. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  a  Gainasid  mite  were  also  fouml  upon  the  heads.  Upon 
the  stalk  below  the  head,  where  it  is  incloseA  by  the  leaf)  were  found  several  long, 
onrved,  greenish  e^gs,  which  were  sent  to  the  Department,  and  from  which  have  issued 
a  species  of  OrchehmHW,* 

Colcmel  Screven  described  erery  accurately  one  of  these  "green  grasshopper^,"  which, 
he  said,  didmuoh  damage  to  the  rice  two  seasons  ago  by  eating  the  leaves.  This  is 
possibly  the  same  si>ecies. 

Some  unknown  crimson  eggs  were  also  found  in  a  similar  location  on  blasted  rice. 

A  species  of  Thripn  was  found  in  oiie  or  two  instances  on  the  stalk  below  the  head. 

The  common  Chinch-bug  (  Z^Zimim  UvLobpteraa)  was  also  found  upon  the  bld»ted  heads 
in  several  cases. 

From  the  above  observations  it  would  seem  that  the  blast  is  the  after 
effect  of  some  insect  injury  earlier  in  the  season,  although  no'^traces  of 
extensive  work  either  upon  stalks  or  heads  was  to  fee  seen.  It  may  be 
the  puncture  of  some  plai*t-bng — possibly  of  the  Chinch-bug — arresting 
the  nourishment  •f  the  head  and  predisposing  it  to  the  attacks  6f  isome 
fungus  growth,  though  no  fungus  was  detected  other  than  black  patches 
on  the  husks  of  the  grain,  which  were  evidently  a  result  rather  than  a 
cause  of  the  disease. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  work  of  the  Water- weevil  earlier  in  the 
season,  when  it  abounds,  may  have  some  influence' in  causing  the  bla^t. 
llie  subject  is  one  which  should  be  studied  the  whole  season  through  in 
order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 

The  plan  already  suggested  in  treating  of  the  borer,  viz.,  of  carefully 
collecting  and  burning  the  trash  of  the  embankments,  would  of  course 
prove  effective  in  destroying  many  of  these  other  insects^  and  in  so  doing 
nright  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  blast. 

*  Apparently  ihe  On^tUnnum  gtaberrimiimi-^,  V.  R. 
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OTHEE  rSfSBCTS  EN^JUEIOUS  TO  GEOWENG  EICB. 

To  the  insects  already  treated  we  may  add  a  few  which  are  found  in 
the  rice-fields,  and  one  or  two  of  which  may  occasionally  do  some  in- 
jury. Prominent  among  these  is  the  common  "Grass  Worm''  of  the 
South  {Laphygmafrugipepda  Sm.  and  Abb.,  see  Plate  VII,  Bigs.  4,  5). 
When  the  inject  has  become  exceptionally  numerous  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  moths  of  the  first  or  second  generation  fly  out  over  the  rice- 
fieldi^  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  growing  stalks.  The  worms  haitching  rag 
the  plants  badly,  and,  when  in  great  numbers,  eat  them  to  the  ground. 
In  1831 J  atter  the  rice  had  gotten  a  good  start,  in  Maj;,  the  worms  ap- 
peared m  force  upon  the  plantation  of  Mr.  William  BamweQ,  the  first 
plantation  above  ^'Proctor's,''  and  did  considerable  damage  before  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June,  at  whi^  time  they  went  into  fhe  .ground 
to  transform.  Here  they  were  imilrisonrt  and  destroyed  by  the  harvest 
flooding.  The  injuries  of  the  Grass  WoSrm  to^iaice  n@ed  never  be  feared, 
as  the  fields  can  be  overflowed  almost  ^t  wiM,  and  if  necessary  the  negroes 
can  be  sent  through  the  fields  tb  brush  the  worms  from  the  stalks  and 
leaves  into  the  water. 

The  figure  <m  Plate  VH  o£the  Grass  Worm  and  three  varieties  of 
the  moths  are  from  our  eighth  Missouri  Eeport.  It  is  a  very  common  in- 
sect in  the  vicittity  of  Savaiinah.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Howard's  vifit  a 
later  brood  was  deing  great  damage  to  certajn  truck  fiarnis  a  few  miles 
north  of  the<^tty^  eating  the  grass,  cabbage^  strawberry,  and  bsan  plants. 
The  most  .remarkable  evidehces^of  cannibalistn  were  noticed  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Schley,  the  older  worms  destroying  the  younger  ones  by 
hundreds,  and  when  pletfty  of  other*food  was  athand. 

DuHUg  August  and  later  the  paths  ai^d  embankments  around  the 
rice-fi'i^lds  are  almost  covered  by  the  ^^ubber  grasshopjper'^  <(£oinaba 
microptera)  and  an  interesting  black  variety  of  the  female.  The  num- 
bers in  which  tMs  species  occurred  were  enormous,  yet  they  seemed  to 
do  little  damage  to  the  rice. 

The  large  obscure  Acridium  (A.  obseurum)  was  very  common  in  the 
fields,  and  other  smaller  species  of  Acrididj©  were  occasionally  seen. 

The  most  common  Heterbptera  were  Metapodius  femoratus  Fabr., 
Oebalvs  ptignax  (Fabr.),  and  Leptoglosstis  pkyllopU8(Liim.), 


INSECTS  AFFECTING  CORN  OB  MAIZR 

THE  COEi?^  BILL-BUG. 

{Sph^ophorus  robmtus  Horn.) 

Order  Coleopteraj  family  CuRduupNH)^. 

[Plate  Vm,  Fig.  2.] 

HABITS  AND  If ATUBAL  HISTOET. 

For  many  years  several  species  of  the  genusSpbenophorus  have  dam- 
aged  the  com  crop  in  various  parts  of  the  United  iStates^,  more  particu« 
larly  at  the  South,  where  they  are  all  kao\tn  as  ''Bill-bugs.'^  Glover, 
in  his  1654  report,  spoke  of  their  injury  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama;^ 
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and  Arkansas,  an^  figured,  bnt  did  not  determine,  the  species.  WaJsh, 
in  1867  {Frt^ical  JEht^tomologist,  II,  117),  dgscribps  a  species  iiyuring 
com  in  Isew  York  as  S.  zecBj  but  which  subsequently  pro^'ed  to  be  /^. 
tmlpHUs  of  UMer.  8.  sctMtiUa  also  occurs  in  the  Sooth  and  West,  and 
is  common  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  has  also  he^n  received  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  Florida  a£id  Alabama,  8.  robu^tus  &om 
Bonlh  Oardlina,  and  8.panmlu8y  from  Missouri,  all  as  injuring  oom. 

A  Bh(Mf  account  was  given  in  the  Department  report  for  1880  of  Spke- 
naphorus  rohustus  f call^  8.  pertihax  by  our  predecessor)  from  accounts 
given  by  S.  M.  RoDertson,  of  DadevUle,  Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama, 
and  of  B,  $cidpiiUSj  received  from  South  Garohna.  In  1881,  rather  alarm- 
ing reporte  being  received  from  parts  of  South  Carolina  concerning  the 
damage  done  by  '^  Bill-bug^,"  \|e  sent  an  assistant  (Mr.  Howard)  to  inves- 
tigate the  injury.  The  larval  habits  of  all  the  abovermentioned  species 
o£  Sphenbphorus  have  heretofore  been  unknown.  Walsh  surmised  that 
8.  scuiptilig  would  be  found  to  breed  ta  decaying  driftwood  washed  by 
water,  the  adiAtSimigrating  to  neig;hboritig  cotiifi[elds,  and  s«me  subse- 
quent Acts  that  had.  come  to  oar  knowledge^  lent  weight  to  his  bypbthe- 
sia  80  ftr  as  tibiis  particular  species  is  ooncemed. 

Before  proceeding  fturther  it  mav  be  well  to^state  that  the  damage 
d0B6  by  all  these  species  is  principally  in  early  spring,  as  the  young 
com  appestrs  above  the  ground.  Stationing  thmnselves  at  or  near  the 
surfftce  of  the  ground  the  beetles  puncture  the  stalk  and  suck  the  sap, 
either  killi]|g  the  com  of  the  hill  outright  or  dwarfing  it  so  as  to^severely 
injure  it.  ^e  leaves  tha(^  shoot  out  later  ar6  badly  ragged  by  these 
punctures.  Walsh's  correspondent  stated  that  the  crop  of  many  fields 
in  Onondaga  Oounty,  Kew  York,  was  completely  destroyed,  and  Mr. 
Bobertaon,  as  quoted  in  last  year's  report,  stated  that  8.  robtutus  was 
wy-  destructive  on  the  swamp-lands  near  the  Tallapoosa  Biver,  killing 
Hie  oom  as  late  as  August. 

Xhe  ifeUowing  account  is  from  Mr.  Howard's  report  of  observations: 

Th^  neciea  foond  near  Columbia,  S,C.yia8,  robmtu9.  In  the  plantatibna  aloQg  the 
bottoiyi-laiMls  of  the  Congaree  Kiver  much  damage  i9  done  by  the  adult  beetle  every 
yetoTy  ftndtheooni  not  in^equently  has  to  be  replaatea  eeveral  times  aa  the  earlier 
piaafmg^  aie  destroyed.  The  beetles  are  first  noticed  in  the  spring  after  the  com  is 
weU  np.  Rationing  themselves  aii  the  base  of  the  stalk,  and  also  burrowing  under 
t|ie  8DT^»ce  of  the  eartii  slightly,  they  niero^  the  stalk  and  kill  many  plants  outright, 
others  Hving  to  grow  jip  stunted  and  dwarfed. 

With  A  9culpUH8f  ih  spite  of  the  damage  it  has  done,  the  earlier  stages  remain 
mdcnown,  Walsh  surmising  that  vthe  larva  breeds  on  rotten  wood,  so  situated  that 
it  is  oontinually  washed  by  water.  With  this  statement  in  my  mind  I  was  prepared 
to  donbt  .the  sxatement  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Spigener,  of  Columbia,  who  informed  me  that 
the^]gmb  form  of  the  bill-Bug"  was  to  be  found- iu  the  com,  but  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  field  con^nced  me  that  he  was  right,  my  previous  idea  having  been  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  larva  of  Ohilo  saockwralis  for  the  weevil  gmb..  I  searched  a  field  on  Mr. 
Spieener's  plantation,  whieh  was  said  to  be  the  worst  point  in  the  whole  neighborhood 
forlUigBy  for  some  time  before  finding,  a  trace  of  the  beetle  in.  any  stage,  but  at  last,  in 
a  defonbed  stalk,  I  foundan  a  lai^e  burrow,  about  at  the  surface  of  the  ground^  a 
fail-gxown  larva.  After  I  hod  learned  to  reepgnize  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  in- 
teted  stalks  I  was  enabled  to  colleet  the  larvie  quite  rapidly. 

They  were  preslant  at  this  date  (August.^)  in  all  stages  c^  larval  developn^enL  but 
fiKriDore  abundantly  as  .fulf-growji  larvseu  A  few  were  .f>reserved  in  alcohol  and  the 
ienAinder  forwarded  alive  to  the  Department,  but  all  died  on  the  way.  Two  pupje 
were  fomid  at  the  same  time;  one  was  preserved  in  alcohol  and  the  other  forwarded 
to  the  Department.  Xbe  beetl^  issued  on  the  way,  and  from  this  qpeoimen  we  ^lave 
been  able  to  determine  the  species.  From  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  in  lured 
fl1;sJkB  it  seems  evident  that  the  egg  is  laid  in  the  stalk  Just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
pfefoabiy  and  occasionally  a  lit&e'-below.  T^e  young  larva),  hatching,  work  usuaUy 
downward,  and  may  be  found  at  almodt  any  age  in.  that  part  of  the  stalk  from  which 
tiie  roots  are  given  out.  A  few  specimens  were  found  T^hich  had  worlaed  upward  for 
a£9vFii^oheB  mo  the  first  section  of  theslalk  above  the  ground,  but  th%se  were  all 
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yety  largo  individuals,  and  I  conclndc  tliat  the  &rva  only  boree  into  the  stalk  proper 
after  living  consniiicd  all  available  pith  below  gronncL 

The  pupi^  were  both  found  in  ^avjtiee  opposHe  the  first  suckers,  snrroonded  by  ex- 
crement compactly  pressed  so  as  to  form  a  Art  of  cell. 

Wherever  the  larva  bad  reached  its  ^ull  siz'e,  the  pith  of  the  atal^  waa  found  oonl- 
pletely  eaton  out  for  at  least  five  fnches.  Below  ground  even  the  hard,  external 
portiomrof  the  stalk  were  eaten  through,  and  in  one  ii^tance  everything  except  tUb 
xootjets  had  ^sappearecf,  and  the  stalk  had  faUen  to  the  oonnd. 

in  a  great  majority  •f  ittstanoes  but  a  sifigle  larva  was  iound  in  a  stcdk,  but  a  i«BW 
cases  were  found  where  twd  larv»  were  at  work.  In  no  case  had  aa  ear  filled  on  a 
stalk  bored  by  this  larva.  Tlie  stalk  Was  often  stunted  and  twisted,  and  the  loVer 
leaves  were  invariably  brown  aild  wifhered. 

In  the  field  wbieh  Mr.  Howard  visited,  not  ^ore  than  5  or  10  jier  cent, 
of  the  stalks  had  been  damaged.  The  principsd  injnry  was  done  early 
in  £he  spring,  and  the  hills  then  killed  had  been  replanted. 

PBEVENTIYE  MEASUBES. 

From  thepresent  8tat«?of  onr  knowledge  and  from  the  fact  tliat  the  bee- 
tles itone  in  the  fall,  it  seems  probable  that  the  insect  hiberoates,  as  do  the 
other  Omtmlionids,  in  the  b^tle  state  and  in  the  stalk.  Botii  Mr.  Spig^ 
ener  and  his  son,  intelligent  men  and  good  observers,  state  this  to  be  the 
ease.  The  remeay,  then,  of  cutting  stalks  in  fall  or  early  winter  and  of 
plowing  np  the  stttbble  and  bnming  it  is  very  obvious. 

In  the  lowlands  where  the  Bill-bug  abounds,  the  Lepidopterous  borers 
are  unknown,  so  that  there  \rill  be  no  necessity  for  buniing  more  than 
the  stubble,  which  should,  however,  be  cut  High,  at  least  6  inches  above 
ground,  to  insure  the  destmctiob  of  stlU 

Mr.  Spigeifer  turns  his  poultry  infe  the  corn-field  in  spring,  bat  oon- 
siders  this  a  rathet  dangerous  proceeding,  on  account  of  the  ^^  remark- 
able  grip"  of  the  Bill-bug^  he  has  seen  them  cause  chickens  great  dis- 
tress by  gripping  the  throat  as  they  attempt  to  swallow  them. 

Hie  testimony  of  Mr.  Spigener  just  given,  relative  to  the  hibernation 
of  the  adult  beetles  in  the  stalks,  iA  corroborated  by  the  experience  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Robertson,  as  reported  to  the  £>epartment.  TMs  gentleman 
stated  that  upon  examining  the  stalks  during  the  winter  time  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  stalks  were  foAnd  to  contain  the  beetles  in  the  tap-root,  alive 
and  healthy^  notwithstanding  the  extreme  severitgr  of  the  winter.  In 
one  field,  which  was  completely  under  water  for  six  days  daring  January, 
they  were  found  to  be  as  abundant  and  apparently  as  healthy  as  in 
those  fields  which  remained  above  water.  With  regard  to  remedies, 
whfle  the  beetles  are  actually  at  \»^rk  in  the  spring  upon  the  young 
com,  the  dusting  with  some  arsenical  poison,  such  as  ^aris  green  or  Lon- 
don purple,  mixed  with  some  diluent  in  the  proportions  we  have  so  often 
indicated,  would  probably  be  effective  in  destroying  many  beetles  while 
in  the  act  of  gnawing  their  way  into  the  stalks. 

With  regard  to  preventives,  a  most  perfect  one  will  be  found  as 
already  indicated  in  pulling  up  and  learning  the  stubble  during  the 
wintePf  or  preferab^  as  early  as  possible  after  harvest.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  remedy  Glover  says :  '*  A  very  perceptible  decrease  of  tlie 
BiU-bug  has  been  observed  where  the  practice  of  burning  the  roots  has 
been  followed,  and,  if  persevered  in,  might  nearly  eradicate  them  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.'' 

STBUOTTmAI<  AND  BESCBIPTI^S. 

The  distinguishing  generic  characters  of  Sphenophw'us  may  be  toriefly 
given  as  follows:  Side  pieces  of  metastemum  raUier  narrow;  epimera 
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of  pesosterntun  externally  truncate  (not  acnte);  ^nt  coxse  narrowly 
separated  by  the  prostemmn;  third  joint  of  the  hmd  tarsi  either  gla- 
broos  or  only.pnbeticent  at  the  sides.  A  peculiar  external  appearance 
will  if)pder  the  ggnus  at  once  recognizg-ble  to  the  experienced  eye,  while, 
the  numerous  spedes  are  very  difficuit.to  distinguish.  The  forgi  of  the 
tibise  and  tarsi  and  the  vestiture  of  the  latter  have  famished  excellent 
characters  to  divide  the  genus  into. natural  groups.  That  to  which  our 
Bpecies  belongs  is  characterized  as  follows:  l^bisB  all  rounded  (not 
truncate)  at  outer  apical  angle;  third  joint  of. hind  tarsi  conical  (not 
broadly  dilated^  third  joint  of  anterior  and  middle  tarsi  feebly  dilated 
and  spongy  pubescent  at  the  sides.*  Of  the  five  species  consOtutiug 
this  group,  two  are  easily  known  by  the  third  elytral  interval  8tr6ngly 
elevated  at  basal  third;  the  third  species  (8.  oosiipewnis  Horn)  has  tBe 
elytral  intervals  alternately  subcostiform  in  their  entire  length',  and 
the  thpracic  smooth  lines  parallel  and  equal.  The  two  remaining  sp^ies, 
S.pertinax  Oliv.  and  robustus  Horn,  are  sb  closely  allied  that  Dr.  Horn 
himself,  in  describing  the  latter  species,  says:t  ^<  It  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  name  the  preseijt  form."  S.fertiruix  is  much 
more  common  than  robustusy  and  ha^  long  since  b^en  ^hown  as  greatly 
injurious  to  com,  though  its  earlier  states  have  never  been  describea. 
The  differences  between  the  two  are  verj-  slight  indeed,  and  hardly  en- 
titled to  specific  value ;  i^  pertinax  the  median  th^oracic  vitta  is  more 
suddenly  dilated  and  more  narrowed  toward  the  base,  the  <>lytral-inter- 
vals  feebly  alternating  in  width  and  convexity,  while  in  robmtus  they  are 
equal. 

Omitting  characters  of  minor  importantce,  and  those  pecrnliar  to  the 
group  (already  mentioned  above)»  we  would  give  the  following  short 
diagnosis  of  our  species : 

SpH:^OPnoRr8  bobttstu^. — ^Jma^.-- Black,  moderately  shiniifg  beneath,  npper  sur* 
face  coY^red  wiUh  oohreoiis  subserioeoufi  extydation  (which,  liowever,  is  very  easOy 
nibbed  off,  the  beetle  then  appearing  of  a  dirtiy-biack  color);  thorax  with  three  fiQeble, 
smooth,  longitudinal  vittis  ox  nneqnal  width,  the  intermediate  one  feebly'dilati^  at 
middle  and  attaining  the  base  ,with  its  broader  posterior  endj  elytra  fin^ely  striate,  the 
intervals,  flat,  8nbeq;aal,  not  alternating  in  width  and  convexity. 

Xorro.— Length  12  ™n;  color,  dingy  white;  head  cheslnnt-brown,  with  fturTi4ta 


ronnded  at  anal  extremity.  Head  large,  oblong,  obtusely  angnlate  air  base,  sinaately 
narrowed  amterlorly;  j&ontaljnargin  with  a  sltallow  emargiimtion  between  t}ie  man- 
(ISblee;  api)^r  evfaoe  with  a  median  channel,  the  occipital  portion  deeply  iacieied,  with 
raised  edges,  oontinaing  as  a  shallow  impressed  line  to  the  middle  of  the  front;  on 
either  side  an  engravMl  line,  commencing  upon  the  vertex,  becoming  deeper  aiter 
croasine  the  branches  of  the  Y-sutnre,  and  terminating  at  the  frontal  margin  in  a 
bristle-Dearin^  depression ;  front  with  fonr  additional  bristle-bearing  depressions;  sides 
and  Vertex  with  several  long  bristles  arising  in  depressions:  antennse  rudUnenta^, 
%isc«pying  minute  pits  on  the  frontal  margin  at  the  middle  of  the  base  of  "biandibles; 
ocelb'ft  stogie  pair,  visible  only  as  translucent  spots  upon  the  anteribt  face  of  the 
thickened  m>nta)  niargin.  outside  of  and  closely  contiguous  to  the  antAnnffi  from  which 
thby  are  separateli  by  tne  branches  of  the  x-suture,  a  fen^pigment  opils  obsoprely 
visibleban^iath  the  surface;  clypeus  free,  transverse^  trapezoioalj  with  taint  imbreisions 
along  &e  base  and  at  the  sides;  labmm  small,  elliptical,  bearmg  spines  and  bustles, 
a  farrow  each  dide  of  the  middle,  fonoing  three  ridges,  so  that  the  organ,  when  de- 
fl^oiefly  appears  three-lobed ;  mandlbleis  stout,  triangular,  unarmed,  wilh  «n  dbeolete 
longitimihal  furroV  on  the  outer  facej  maxillce  stout,  cardinal  piece  trtmsvexBe,  basal 
piece  efengate,  bearing  a  palpus  of  two  short  joints,  and  a  small  rounded  lobe,  furnlSfaed 

*  F^r  the  classification  and  systematic  arrangement  of  SphenophoruB  and  ipa  sidles 
,we  refer  the  reader  to  the  folio  wingpapers:  Dr.  George  H.  Honii  OmtrihuHonk  Ufa 
knowledge  of  the  CuroulionidcB  of  the  cC  5,  (Proc.  Ameh  Philos.  8oo.,  1373rpp.  407^-^), 
voA  Dr.  J^.  Le  Gonte  ill  The  Mhynchophmxt  ctf  America  north' of  Mexico  (t^)  VoLXY, 
liBnLvp.33b.) 

ti«'i«.p.419. 
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At  tip  with  »  bmsk  of  api^iy  hain^  the  lo]>e  concealed  b^  the  Ublam ;  Ubltim  (  .  ^ 
of  a  large  trianc|ilar  men  torn,  excavate  beneath^  and  a  h|i8tate  palpiger^  wiin  a'lcleop 
median  cliimnei7'lat)ial  pal^i  aivergen(.  separated  by  the  lignlai^of  twa-jomta  stibMaal 
in  length ;  Ugula  reprenented  by  a  prominent  rounded  lobe,  densely  dilate  on  th^  under 
sqr&ce.  Tiioraoio  joints  eeparated  abore  b^-tranBrerse  folds ;  the  first  wider,  ooy^red 
above  by  a  transverse,  thinly  chitinons  plate ;  the  two  followyig  similar  to  the  abdom- 
inal joints;  abdominal  joints  forminfl^on  the  dorsum  narrow  transverse  folds,  separated 
by  two  wider'  folds,  the  anterior  fold  attaining  the  ventral  surface,  the-  second  fold 
confined  to  the  dorsum,  eighth  and  ninth  abaominal  joints  longer,  excavate  above, 
without  dossal  folds;  beneath,  the-fiijat  three^ joints  contracted,  the  saoeeedine  joints 
enlarged,  the  terminafjoint  broadly  rounded,  with  anal  opening  upon  a  fola  at  its 
base;  sides  of  each  joint  pr^enting  numerous  longitudinal  folds;  stigmata  very  large, 
nine  pa^rs;  the  first  on  the  auteriox.margin  of  the  pro  thorax,  low  down  upon  tlj^e  sides: 
the  remainder  upon  the  sides  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  join^  above  the  lateral 
prominences,  beginning  «ppn  the  first  joint  at  the  middle  of  the  side  and  gradually 
tising^o  a  dorsal  poaiuon  u{K>n  the  eighth  joint;  thoracic  and  last  abdominal  pairs 
large,  oval;  the  intermediate  paii^  smaller,  elliptical ;  aU  with  chltinous  margins  of 
dan-brown  color.  The  noticeable  f&itures  of  this  larva  arei  its  cephalic  vittce,  and 
oonspicnoub  spiracles. 

The  larva  of  the  closely  allied  Rhadobwnus  IZ-punctatus  Vl,  (nndeseribed)  has  a  more 
Blender  form ;  the  anal  sesment  is  protuberant,  armed  with  two  blunt  terminal  spines : 
the  head  is  broadly  ronnoed,  not  vittate,  mandibles  bidentate,  ligiila  emarginate,  not 
ciliate;  the  ocelli  occupy  thct  same  relative  positions  upon  the  front  margin  as  ill 
8phm<mhom9f  but  are  larger,  convex,  lenticular,  with  pigment  spots  plainly  visible 
beneatn.  In  all  other  respects  the  twa  larva»  agree  very  jBloeel^  even  to  the  foldd  of 
the  body-joints  and  position  of  occipital  depreuions  and  bristles. 
_  The  la^a  of  Bhi^ickophofus^  ^mTMrmanni^  Fabr.  (^CandSze,  Hist,  des  M^am.^d6  q. 
""  ""*  '    '"  "^  '     L  of  body  and  trophl,  but  the 


Col6opt.  Exot.,  p.  51,  PL  IV,  Fig.'l)  agrees  in  general  fotm  of  body  and  trophl,  but  the 
mentum  isquaorangnlar,  thelaDrnnrdistinotT7trilobea,andthe  abdominu  spiracles 
wanting.    (See  fiom:-*Trans.  Am.  Ent,  Soc.  vll,  p.  39.) 

PttjMi.— Average  length,  17  miUimeteiB.  Stout,  rostrum  reaching  between  first  pair 
of  tarsi.  Antenna),  but  slightly  el^wed  and  reaching  not  quite  to  bend  of  -anterior 
femora  and  tlbias.  Eves  scarcely  discernible ;  face  tf ith'  threfv^airs  of  shallow  tuber- 
cles, the  basal  pair  the  largest,  and  e^h  giving  rise  to  a  stiff,  brown  hair.  Other 
minute  piliferous  tubercles,  esppcially  near  the  posteribf  dorsal  oorder  of  the  abdomi- 
nal joints, 'being  very  stout  on  the  pre-anal 'joint,  or*pygidium,  where  they  form  two 
series  of  qnadriaentat6  ridges. 


TflB  Siff  AliBR  OOBN  STALK-BOEBB. 

(Pdmpg^ia  lignpsella  Zeller.) 

Order  Lbpidopteba;  family  PHYon)-fflL 

P?Iate  VH,  Fig  3.] 

PAST  HISTORY. 

This  new  coro  pest  was  first  recpiTOd  by  us  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
from  Mr,  4..  0.  Wa^cen  of  Eichnjond  County,  Georgia,  fiirough  the 
commiisioner  of  agncotture  of  that  State.  Mr.  Walker  stated  that 
the  insect  was  doing  great  damage  to  both  young  and  old  com,  and 
that  on  ten  acres  of'^om  he  had  lust  gathered  two  >ragon-l6ads  of  stalks 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  from  the  work  of  this  insect  at  the  roots. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  we  sent  Mr.  Howard  to  study  it  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  and^Goluttobia,  Q^O.,  and  in  Sejitelnber  and  October  it  Was 
studied  at  Atlanta  by  Prof.  Baniard. 

Accounts  differ  slightly  as  to  the  length  of  tim^  for  which  this  pest 
has  been  known  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  none  place  It  far- 
ther'back  than  1878.  It  seems  to  have  appeared  first  in  Korthern 
Georgia,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1881  it  was  found  as  far  north  as 
Chapel  Hill,  if.  C,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  I3;olmes,  of  the  State  university  at 
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that  place.  So  far  we  have  OQly  ^:e^ived  it  from  tbe  three  States  of 
Korth  and  South  Carolina  and  Cbeor^ia.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  in- 
sect so  imoieroas  and  destnictiye  as  this  proved  to  be  in  those  ports  of 
the  Botrth'mentioned  shonld  .have  reniain^  hitherto  nnrjBcorded^  and 
this  and  similar  irmptions'  of  injurious  insects,  not  observed  or  recorded 
before,  ha^  led  us  to  some  speculations  as  to  their  meanings* 

HABITS  AND  NATURAIi  HISTORY. 

While  chiefly  injurious  to  yonng  com,  destroying  many  stalks  and 
necessitating  the  replanting  of  many  hills,  the  Smaller  stalk-borer  works 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  fall,  and«  as  late  as  October,  cuts  the 
toughened  stalks  oflhe  late  eom  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  easily 
blown  to  the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  often  rendered  useless  by  con- 
tact with  the  wet  earth.  The  principal  work  of.  the  borers  is  done  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  although  tbey  are  often  found  just  above  or 
below  this  i)oint.  They  bore  through=the  sialkdn  every  .direction^  some- 
times enthrebr  severing  it,  moreoft^du  weakening  it,  so  that  the  slightest 
gust  of  wind  Wows  it  to  the  ground.  From  six  to  fifteen  of  the  larvae 
axe  usually  found  in  a  single  stalk.  The  ^borers  are  extremely  active, 
And  retreat  with  great  rapidity  into  their  burrows  upon  the  slightest 
disturbance. 

Their  operations  on  the  §talk  whe?  yoimg  are  principally  below  the 
surface,  their  attackff*being  confined  to  the  outer  crust,,  which  they  some- 
times comi)ietely  girdle.  They  generally  commence  to  wo»k  between  the 
rootlets,  whereby  these  are  also  often  girdled  and  die  in  consequence; 
this  injury  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  root-stalk  extends,  occasionally, 
as  far  down  as  the  depth  of  two  inches.  After  the  worm  has  attainea 
about  half  its  size  it  bores  intoth6  stalk,  also  below  t&e  surface,  gene- 
rally above  and  very  close  to  ^ne  of  tine  rootlets,  in  a  more  or  less 
straight  line,  until  it  reaches  the  opposite  hard  parts,  or.itworks  giudu- 
sdly  upwards,  widening  the  cihann^  more  .and  more^  until  sometimes 
there  is  formed  alar^  oavity,  leaving  only  the  rind  of  the  stalk  un- 
touched. The  nearly  ^ll-grown  larva  seems  to  prefer  to  work  just 
above  the  §urface.of  the  ground,  and  jnay  often  be  fouhd  in  company 
with  the  l^rva  of  JHatrcea  saechari  (Fabr;).  When  ready  to  transform, 
it  leaves  the  stalk  and  spins  a  delicate,  thbugh  tough,  white,  oval, 
somewhat  flattened  cocoon,  which  is  completely  covered  with  earth  or 
excremental  pellets.  It  is  usually  found  in  Sk  shallow^  depression  on  the 
surface  of  th'6  ground,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  surroundings. 

The  moth  issues  in  about  ten  days  after  the  larva  has  transformed  to 
pupa.  It  has  the  singular  habit  of  feigning  deat]^,  and  is  not  readily 
disturbed.  The  com  or  ether  object  upon  which  it  may  be  resting  can 
be  handled  quite  roughly,  and  it  even  aliowis  itself  to  be  touched,  when 
it  will  either  remain  in  position,  or  wiU  only  move  for  a  short  distance, 
and  will  rarely  attempt  to  fly.  If,  however,  the  com  on  which  it  pests 
be  shaken  too  suddenly,  it  will  drop  to  the  ground,  draw  the  legs  and 
antennad  close  tv  the  body,  and  will  remain  in  this  .position  motionless 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  even  if  quite  roughly  moved  about. 
It  rests  in  an  upright  position  with  the  wings-  cl5)se  to  the  body  with 
their  tips  on  the  Wii;  the  antenuAB  are  lajd  biwjkward  on  the  dorsum 
and  are  not  readily  seen.    Its  flight  is  quite  swift  but  of  short  duration. 

This  insect  appears  to  be  at  least  two-brooded  in  the  Southern  States, 

•SeQ  "New  Insects  InjuriQCB  to  Agriculture."  Am.  JVat,  Feb.,  1882,  p.  151  j  Proo, 
An.  Aflk  AdY.  8o.i  YoL  JLXX 
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as  the  first  moth  was  bred  August  4, 1881,  and  the  moths  were  contiua- 
sJly  issuijig  as  larte  as  January  31, 1882.  During  this  time  larvse  were 
occasionally  noticed  crawling  about,  and  one  specimen  which  was  not 
yet  quite  fuUy  grown  was  seen  as  late  as  January  25.  This  individual 
belonged  to  a  lot  of  larvae  collected  October  28, 1881,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  these  observations  that  the  insect  in  its  natural  habitat  hiber- 
nates in  all  three  states,  as  larva,  pupa,  and  adult. 

PREVENTIVES. 

It  will  be  impossible  to.  find  a  perfect  preventive  for  the  damage  done 
by  this  insect,  since  it  hibernates,  as  we  have  just  stated,  in  all  three 
states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  adult.  It  seems  extremely  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  the  same  remedy  recommended  for  the  ^^Bill-bu^," 
namely,  plowing  up  and  burning  the  stubble,  wNl  greatly  reduce  the 
numbers  of  the  worms.  The  earlier  this  is  done  the  more  eftectual  will 
it  prove, 

NOMENCLATURE  AND  CHARACTERS  OF  MOTH. 

P€mpeli4i  lignoeeUa*  was  originally  described  by  Zeller  in  Isis,  1848, 
pq,ge  883,  but  this  description  is  inaccessible  to  us.  His  short  charac- 
terization of  the  species,  however,  in  his  Beitnige  zur  Kenntniss  d.  Nord- 
amerikanischen  Nachtfalter,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  more  typi- 
(wd  forms  of  our  Corn-stalk  borer,  that  until  further  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  subject  we  must  consider  them  identical.t 

The  species  is,  however,  very  variable.  With  the  male  the  middle  of 
the  front  wings  is  usually  pale  grayish-yellow,  growing  darker  in  mauy 
individuals.  Around  this  light  center  is  a  brown  border,  intermixed  in 
m^ny  spectmens  with  gi^ayish  scales.  In  one  specimen  ,the  front  wings 
are  of  a  pearly  uniform  gray.  The  hind  wings  are  semi-transpasent,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  front  wings  is  dusky.  With  the  female  the  front 
wings  are  often  black  with  purplish  reflections,  varying  to  a  light 
Ted&h-brown,  shfided  with  gray. 

The  mouth  parte  of  the  male  merit  description.  The  mazUlary  palpi 
are  three-jointed ;  joint  1,  long  and  slender*;  joint  2,  short,  stout,  and 
shaped  somewh^it  like  an  acorn;  joint  3,  slender,  curved ;  joints  2  and 
3  covered  on  the  inner  side  with  very  long  fermginous  hairs.  The  la- 
bial palpi  are  also  three-jointed ;  joint  1,  short;  joint  2,  four  times  as 
long  as  joint  1,  concave  on  its  inner  side  and  flexible,  inclosing  in  its 
cavity  w  hen  at  rest  the  entire  maxillary  palpus,  so  that  even  the  tip  of 
tJje  long  tuft  of  hairs  is  rarely  seen;  joint  3,  minute.  Joints  2-8  of  the 
antennsB  form  a  curve  and  are  furnished  with  long  hairs,  so  that  the  whole 
a])]>eaTs  as  a  single  laterally  compressed  and  tufted  joint  (See  Plate 
VII,vPig.3.) 

In  the  female  the  maxillary  palpi  are  veiy  small  and  consist  of 
but  a  single  tufted  joint,  and  the  labial  palpi  and  antennae  are  simple. 

The  range  of  the  species  is  great,  and  Zejler  records  it  fix^m  Carolina, 
Texas,  Columbia,  Brazil,  and  Patagonia. 

DESOBIPTIVB. 

Pempelia  uonobella. — Larva. — ^Length.  IS'B'b;  wenm  diameter,  2«»;  nearly  oyl- 
i DdricaL    The  color  is  variable.    Th^p^vaiiing  oolor  of  the  young  larv»  la  pale,  some- 

"ZellSr,  in  his  paper  6n  the  Colombisohe  Chiloniden,  Crambiden  and  Phypiden,  gives 
Blancham's  ElasmopalpM  angustellue  and  his  own  Pempelia  inoaiUeUa  atf  synonyms  of 
P,  UgnMella. 

tSinoe  this  was  in  type  Professor  Zeller  has  corroborated  the  detennination  ftom 
•{iecimenB  sent  him. 
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tiswi  almost  wbite^  ohaDging  Ifttei  to  a  dark  gveeniah  orpnzplish  Ixrown.  Head  dark 
blown  and  highly  poliahed,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  fiut  thoraolo  segment  into 
which  it  eaa  he  partially  drawn ;  oervioal  shield  hlaok,  poh'shed,  with  a  pale  median 
hne^  its  front  margin  pale  greenish  white ;  ahdominal  segments,  each  with  a  trteoB' 
Tene  wrinkle  aoross  its  posterior  third,  whioh  is  either  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  color ; 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  all  segments  Tory  pale  or  almost  white  and  marked  with  9 
reddlah  or  purplish  longitudinal  lines ;  anal  stiield  dnaky,  with  a  lew  indistinot  dark^ 
spots  alons  front  margin ;  venter  either  light  or  dark-hlniah  green ;  legs  pale,  vrnk 
a  fiunt  bliush-green  tinge. 

PMpo.— Length,  from  9  to  10^^.  Color,  yellowish-brown,  the  satiues  of  aU  parts 
and  the  stigmata  brown;  the  dorsal  line  more  or  less  distinct  and  quite  dark  creen; 
eyes  black,  large,  projecting ;  head  rounded ;  thorax  fainfly  transTcrsely  wrinkled. 
TbA  doEsnm  of  abdominal  segments  with  fine  impressed  punctures,  ventral  sorfaoe 
smooth ;  tip  bluntly  rounded  oforsally  with  a  low,  sughtly  rounded  circular  projection, 
which  along  its  posterior  edge  is  furnished  with  6  fine  slender  spines,  having  their 
tipa  curved  downward. 


THB  BOLL-WOBM  AUAS  GOSN-WOBM. 

(EelioiMg  armigera  Hiibn.) 

Order  Lepidopteba  ;  £eunily  l$rooTniD.a;. 

[Plate  I  and  Plate  XII,  Fig.  1.] 

INJVRY  TO  CORN  IN  1881. 

The  aatnnin  of  1881  was  rather  remarkable  in  eoonomic  entomology 
from  the  excessive  icyiiry  to  com  in  the  more  northern  States  by  this 
insect.  The  species  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  injnrions  of  tiie 
fiEurmers'  pests,  and,  as  we  have  treated  of  it  rather  folly  in  the  forth- 
coming fourth  report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission 
as  an  enemy  to  the  cotton  plant,  we  repeat  in  ad\cance  what  we  have 
there  said  npon  its  food-pkuits,  other  tihan  cotton,  and  add  a  report  of 
observations  upon  it  made  under  our  direction  by  Judge  j^wrence  John- 
son, of  HoUy  Springs,  Miss.  We  also  reproduce  a  colored  plate  pre* 
pared  for  the  Commission  report. 

FOOD-PLANTS  OTHES  THAN  COTTON. 

CoBN. — ^It  has'for  some  time  been  supposed  that  the  first  occasion  on 
which  attention  was  publicly  called  to  the  &ct  of  the  identify  of  the 
BoU-worm  and  the  Corn-worm  was  in  Mr.  Glover's  report  upon  cotton 
insects,  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Bei>ort  for  1854, 
where  he  gives  the  credit  to  CoL  B.  A.  Sorsby,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  in 
the  fbllowing  words: 

There  ie  a  strikins  similarity  between  the  Boll-worm  and  the  Corn-worm  in  ap- 
pearance, food,  and  habits,  both  in  the  caterpillar  and  perfect  state,  whioh  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Boll-worm  may  be  the  yonng  of  the  Corn-worm  moth,  and 
the  eggs  deposited  on  the  yonng  boUs  as  the  nearest  substitute  for  green  com,  and 

Slaoed  on  them  only  when  the  com  has  become  too  old  and  hard  for  weir  food.  CoL 
,  A  Sorsby,  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  has  bred  both  insects  and  declares  them  to  be  the 
same ',  and,  more6Yer,  when,  according  to  liis  advice,- the  com  was  carefdlly  wormed 
on  two  or  three  plantations  the  BoU-worms  did  not  make  their  appearance  that  season 
on  the^ootton,  notwithstanding  on  neighboring  plantations  they  commit  great  nwages. 

It  is  naturally  desirable  that  so  imi>ortant  a  discoveiy  as  this  should 
be  lightly  credited,  and  it  was  therefore  with  considerable  interest  that 
we  read  the  following  paragraph  in  the  article  on  the  Boll-worm  in  thld 
10  AO 
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Ameriean  Ooftm  Planter  for  July,  1850,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Boddie^  of  Jaok- 
soOi  MiiB8.|  from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

This  insect  is  an  anomaly  In  the  natnral  hiatoiy  of  inaeots,  for  it  if  mueh  mofe  4e- 
•traetive  to  the  plant,  cotton  (Oo$8ypi^m),  for  which  it  wm  never  made,  titon  to  tbo 
one  to  which  it  natnraJly  belong*,  com  (zia  majf$). 

If  I  am  right  in  my  eappoginon,  this  Inaeot  ia  the  caterpillar  we  find  in  the  end  of 
tore  of  com.  eating  the  ailk  and  eome  little  Qf  the  com.  Thia  inaeot  is  at  the  NorMi  m 
well  as  at  the  South— in  fact  it  ia  wherever  the  com  growa  and  will  neT«r  depredate 
on  the  cotton  plant  aave  thiongh  neoeaaity. 

Xhe  same  fact  of  the  identity  of  the  two  insects  was  subsequently  inde- 
pendently proven  and  pnblidbied  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Zimmerman  in  the  Anunr- 
ica/n  Cotton  Planter  for  1865,  Hr.  E.  Sanderson,  in  the  same  journal,  for 
1858,  and  by  the  writer,  in  1864,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  4-nnwu.  The  first 
time  Mr.  Glover  expressed  his  belief  in  this  identity  was  also  in  1864, 
the  previous  demonstrators  all  having  been  Southern  planters. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  in  Sie  introduction  concerning  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  Boll-worm  to  com,  and  there  remains  to  discuss  here 
only  its  methods  of  work.  In  the  Korth  there  are  normally  two  broods 
which  feed  upon  com  and  exceptionally  three.  The  first  brood  occa- 
sionally makes  its  appearance  early  enough  to  feed  upon  the  staminate 
flowers,  or  «^  tassels,"  before  the  ears  ore  formed.  Instances  of  this  are 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  writes  to  the 
American  JEntomologistj  August  25, 1869,  a«  follows: 

The  other  day  I  paaaed  a  lar^e  field  of  com  where  the  depredationa  of  thia  worn 
were  visible  upon  almost  every  stalk.  They  had  done  their  work  weeks  before,  eat- 
ing through  tne  leaves  while  they  were  folded  around  the  staminate  flowers  before 
the  eaxs  had  begun  to  make  their  appearnnce. 

It  ii  probably  the  second  brood  which  attracts  the  most  attention  and 
does  the  most  damage.  In  August  and  September  the  infbsted  fields 
begin  to  present  a  sorry  sight.  Many  of  the  busks  are  seen  to  be  piereed 
by  droular  holes,  and  upon  opening,  the  grain  is  found  to  be  eaten  in 
ftarrowB,  principally  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ear.  If  the  work  has  been 
done  before  the  kernel  has  set  or  hardened,  the  milky  juice  will  have 
exuded  and  smeared  the  end  of  the  ear,  when  mold  soon  forms  upon  it, 
other  insects  work  their  way  in  and  feed  upon  it,  and  the  whole  ear  soon 
presents  a  disgusting  appearance. 

Barely  more  than  one  full-grown  worm  is  found  in  the  ear  at  the  same 
time,  though  frequently  several  of  different  su&es  are  to  be  seen.  In  the 
course  of  its  growth  the  worm  by  no  means  confines  itself  to  a  single  ear. 
As  the  whim  seizes  him,  or  as  the  flavor  of  one  ear  palls  upon  lus  deli- 
cate nippetite,  he  leaves  it  and  enters  another  either  upon  the  same  or 
an  adijoining  stalk.  The  journey  from  one  to  another  Is  made  in  the 
night,  and  the  new  ear  is  usually  entered  by  a  ciroular  hole  bored 
through  soQcie  part  of  the  husk;  so  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  hole  in 
the  husk  does  not,  as  is  thought  by  mauy,  necessarUy  imply  that  the 
worm  has  left  the  ear  to  transform. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  September  the  worms  of  this  second 
brood  bore  out  through  the  husks  and  enter  the  ground  to  transform, 
those  pupating  first  frequently,  in  warm  seasons  in  the  more  northern 
localities,  and  always,  we  believe,  in  the  latitude  of  South  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Virginia,  giving  rise  to  a  third  brood,  which  feeds  upon  the 
hardened  com  if  more  congenial  food  is  not  at  hand. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  efi'orts  of  the  worm  on  oom  were 
confined  to  the  tender  and  milky  ears.  In  £act  we  stated  (Amerieaa^ 
JBntamologiet^  1, 1869,  p.  212)  that— 

•   The  waan  oaniiot  Uto  on  hard  com,  and  it  U  luoally  taH-gtoim  when  the  kemele 
,ar»  in  tba  ''milk''  state. 
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In  1870,  however,  we  correoted  this  idea  in  the  following  words  (see 
Third  Missowi  Intomologioal  Report,  1870,  p.  104) : 

I  WM  fonnerly  of  the  opinion  that  this  worm  oonld  not  liye  on  hard  corn,  and  it  cer- 
tainly does  generally  disappear  before  the  com  fdlly  ripens,  bnt  last  fall  Mr.  James 
HarknesSi  of  8aint  t>onls,  brought  me,  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  October,  from  a 
corn-field  on  the  Illinois  oottom,  a  xmmber  of  large  and  well-ripened  ears,  ea^h  con- 
taining from  one  to  Ave  worms  of  dfterMit  sizes,  subsisting  and  floniishing  npon  the 
hafd  kernels. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Glaypole,  of  Antioch  Oollege,  Yellow  SpringB,  Ohio,  also 
called  attention  to  the  same  fact  in  the  I^ovember,  1880,  number  of  the 
American  JEntomologi^t.    He  says : 

In  eatttog  tdj  own  com  TssterdajF  I  foond  many  specimens  of  this  insect,  and  there 
now  lies  before  me  an  ear  almeet  niuj^Jnred  and  nearly  drv,  the  kernels  being  too  hard 
to  yield  to  the  nail,  and  fiill  of  meal  when  broken,  m  wnioh  is  an  almost  mil-grown 
worm  engaged  in  eating  these  hard  grains.  *  •  *  Later. '  I  hare  as  late  as  the 
first  week  o?  this  month  (October)  found  small  Com-woims,  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  engaged  in  eating  the  ripe  ears  of  com,  and  I  can  add  £rom  experience  that 
these  siniJl  worms  osux  bite  sharply. 

Last  &11  (1881),  ih  the  vicinity  of  Oanton,  HI.,  Pro!  Barnard  observed 
that  much  damage  was  done  to  late  com,  over  two-thirds  of  the  ears 
harvested  having  contained  one  or  more  worms.  Live  worms  were 
found  in  the  ears  np  to  the  time  of  hnsking,  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, feeding  npon  the  hard  kernels.  The  ears  thus  damaged  exhibited 
on  hnsking  many  shallow  grooves  through  the  tops  of  the  kernels,  which 
seemed,  indeed,  the  &vorite  mode  of  work  of  the  worms;  bnt  occasion- 
ally ft  single  kernel  would  be  eaten  down  to  the  cob.  There,  as  else- 
where, mildew  had  served  to  greatly  increase  the  damage  done  by  the 
worm. 

In  the  Sonthem  States  there  are  always  three  broods  of  the  worm 
upon  eom,  the  later  broods  preferring  the  tender  cotton  bolls  to  the 
toagh  com.  The  moths  in  early  spring  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  com,  and  the  newly-hatched  larvo  begin  feeding  at  once  on  the  ^ 
spot  of  tiiieir  birth.  By  these  yonng  larv»  many  irregolar  holes  are 
eaten  through  the  tender  leaves,  giving  them,  as  has  been  well  said,  the 
appearance  of  having  been  riddled  by  a  charge  of  small  shot.  In  this 
manner  they  feed  for  some  time,  gradually  working  their  way  downward 
into  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  and  finally  reaching  the  closely-rolled  ter- 
minal bud,  into  which  they  bore  and  remain  feeding  until  they  attain 
their  ftall  growth,  when  they  gnaw  directly  outwards  and,  crawling  into 
the  ground,  transform  to  pupae. 

The  eggs  of  the  second  brood  are  laid  upon  the  leaves  and  upon  the 
sheaths  of  the  tassels  about  the  Ist  of  June.  The  worms  feed,  as  be- 
fore, upon  the  leaves  at  first,  upon  the  tassels,  and  later,  as  they  ap- 
proach fiill  growth,  they  are  to  be  found  feeding  upon  the  kernels,  silk, 
and  eob  of  tiie  forming  ears. 

The  third  brood,  commencing  shortly  after  the  Ist  of  July,  may  be 
compared  in  its  destmctiveness  to  the  second  brood  at  the  north.  It  is 
very,  numerous,  and  is  the  last  brood  which  ii\jures  com  to  any  extent. 
The  eggs  are  laid  upon  the  end  of  the  husk  or  amongst  the  silk,  and 
the  worms  work  in  the  manner  previously  described,  occasionally  pierc- 
ing the  husk  and  migrating  from  one  ear  to  another,  although  the  ten- 
dency to  do  this  is  much  less  when  the  ears  are  tender  than  after  the 
grains  have  begun  to  harden.  The  worms  of  this  brood  pupate  in  the 
usual  way,  and  those  of  the  next  betake  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  cotton.  Occasionally  a  worm  is  found  working  in  the  ears  of  hardened 
com  in  close  proximity  to  a  cotton-field,  but  it  is  «^  Qomparatively  rare 
occurrence. 
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Tomato. — ^Perhaps  next  in  importance  to  ^e  damage  done  to  cotton 
and  com  comes  that  done  to  the  tomato  crop.  In  1867  the  Boll-worm 
played  havoc  with  the  tomatoes  of  Sonthern  niinois,  eating  into  the 
green  fruit  and  causing  it  to  rot.  (See  Ameruxm  Entomologist^  I,  212). 
In  his  report  for  1870  Mr.  Glover  speaks  especially  of  the  damage  to 
this  crop  tlie  previous  year  in  Maryland.  The  worm  bored  into  both 
the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  of  the  tomato,  rendering  it  wholly  qnfit  for 
use.  It  was  said  that  a  single  caterpillar  would  ruin  a  number  of  the 
fruit  on  one  plant  alone. 

Mr.  Crane,  of  Mandarin,  Fla.,  an  extensive  vegetable  grower,  lost,  in 
1878,  one  third  of  his  crop  of  tomatoes  through  this  Heliothis. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Willet,  of  Macon,  6a.,  in  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  September,  1879,  related  the  interesting  fEbct  that  in  thQ  vicin- 
ity of  Macon,  at  least,  the  Boll-worm  had  developed  the  mischievous 
habit  of  boring  into  the  tomato-stalks  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite 
severed,  thus  doing  more  damage  than  it  could  have  done  by  confin- 
ing itself  to  the  fruit.  The  larvsB  have  also  been  found  feeding  upon 
the  leaves  of  tomato,  at  Washington,  by  Mr.  Pergande,  one  of  our  as- 
sistants. 

The  Boll-worm  has  also  been  found  by  J.  Jenner  Weir  to  feed  upon 
the  tomato  plant  in  England,  and  we  have  already  elsewhere  commented 
upon  the  interest  attadiing  to  this  fact,  since  the  tomato  is  grown  with 
such  difficulty  in  England.* 

ToBAOGO,  AXD  OTHER  Solanaoejb:.-^o  far  as  we  know  there  has 
been  no  record  of  injury  to  tobacco  by  the  Boll  worm  in  this  countiy ; 
but  Mr.  Oh.  Goureau,  in  his  Insectea  Nuisibles  (second  supplemeoit,  18o5, 
p.  132),  mentions  the  fact  that  it  devours  the  leaves  of  this  plant  where 
cultivated  in  Europe. 

Of  other  Solanaceous  plants  we  may  mention  the  red  pepper  {OapH- 
cum  annuwm),  the  Jamestown  or  Jimpson  weed  {Datura  stramonittm). 
'  and  the  Ground-cherry  {PhysaUs).  The  injury  to  peppers  is  mentioned 
by  Professor  French  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Entomologist  for 
1877,  p.  102,  while  the  observation  on  Stramonium  was  made  bf  Dr. 
Barnard  and  Mr.  Schwarz.  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  August,  1880.  On  PhysaUs 
they  were  seen  by  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  we  found  them 
ruining  the  fruit  of  this  plant  in  all  parts  of  ^Kansas  in  1877. 

Legxjminosjb;.— The  Boll  worm  is  very  fond  of  boring  into  the  pods 
of  Leguminous  plants.  The  pod  of  the  common  garden  pea  {Pkum 
satwum)  is  frequently  destroyed  by  itt 

Boll-worms  were  discovered  feeding  on  the  common  string-bean 
(Phaseolus  vulgaris)  in  the  vicinity  oi  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  by  Miss  Mary 
Murtfeldt.  In  October^  1879,  specimens  were  received  from  D.  Land- 
reth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  which  had  damaged  their  Lima-beans  to  the 
extent  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent  Upon  the  field  bean  they  were  observed 
feeding  by  Mr.  Howard,  near  Savannah,  in  1881.  With  all  these  sx^ecies 
of  beans,  and  with  the  garden  pea,  the  method  of  work  is  the  same— the 
worm  bores  into  the  pc^  at  some  o^e  point,  and  never  leaves  until  the 
entire  contents  are  ruined.  With  the  common  Cow-i)ea  of  the  South 
( Vigna  and  DoUohos^  spp.),  in  the  pods  of  which  Heliothis  is  very  often 
found  feeding,  the  work  is  frequently  done  in  quite  a  different  way. 

^American  EnitmoJogUt,  II,  172. 

tSee  quotation  from  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  in  the  American  EnUmologistf  VoL  IL  p.  42. 
See  alflo  Glover's  report  of  the  Entomolog^t  for  1870,  p.  84{  onr  third  llissouri  Report, 
p.  105;  and  report  of  F2x>f.  Wm.  Tteleaee,  in  fhe  Report  on  Cotton  Insects,  1879. 
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The  seeds  are  separated  by  marked  fleshy  i>airtitic»iS9  and,  rather  than 
pierce  these  partitions,  the  worm  bores  through  to  the  ontside  and  enters 
again  opposite  to  another  pea.  In  the  same  manner  it  infests  Eryihrina 
herbacea — a  legnminons  plant  which  grows  wild  throngh  the  South,  more 
commonly  near  the  coast  (See  Beport  on  Gotton  Insects,  Department  of 
Agricaltnre,  1879,  p.  296.)  In  Europe  it  is  found  on  Lucerne  {Medicago 
sfUiva)  according  to  Ooureau  {ibid.)^  and  upon  the  Chick-pea  (Oicer 
a/rietinum)  according  to  M.  J.  Fallou  (inseotologie  Agricole^  1809,  p.  205.) 
In  the  latter  case  the  young  worms  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  the  older 
ones  bore  into  the  {kkL. 

CucuBBiTAOBJS. — ^Amoug  the  Oucurbitace»  several  useful  plants 
are  injured  by  tbe  Boll- worm.  Glover,  in  1870,  records  pumpkins  ( Oucur- 
hitapepo\  and  Judge  Johnson,  in  his  report  here  appended,  mentions 
m^ooA \Oucvmis  melo)  and  summer  squash  {OufurUta  verrucosa).  Mr. 
Glover,  as  long  ago  as  1855,  found  the  Boll-worm  feeding  in  the  flowers 
of  squash.— (Glover,  1855,  p.  100). 

MIlvactels.— Professor  French  (seventh  report  of  the  State  Ento- 
mologist of  Illinois)  reports  the  wo^m  as  feeding  on  the  growing  seed- 
pods  of  the  large-flowered  Bose  Mallow  {Hib^cus  grcmdiftara)  along 
streams  in  Illinois.  He  has  recently  published  the  flEK^t,  however,  that 
the  larva  concerned  in  this  injury  was  not  Heliothis  but  a  Pyralid.* 

The  useful  Okra  or  Gumbo  plant  {Mibucus  esculentm)  is  often  de- 
stroyed, according  to  Judge  Johnson,  oy  this  larva. 

Otheb  pood-pi-ants.— The  families  Iridace®,  Convolvulaceae^rti- 
cacesB,  BesedacesB,  G^raniaceee  each  contain  a  single  food  plant  of  Helio- 
this. Mrs.  Trea^,  in  her  Yineland  address  on  insects,  quoted  from  in 
the  Ameriotm  Entomologist,  I,  p.  43^  mentioned  the  Gladiolus,  grown 
frequently  in  flower  gardens,  as  being  occasionally  eaten  in  the  spring 
by  tiie  BoU-worm.  Mr.  Schwarz  several  times  found  the  worm,  at  Selma. 
Ala.,  feeding  on  the  green  fruit  of  Ipomea  commutata.  He  remarks  i  '^  It 
is  a  very  curious  sight  to  see  this  large  larva  with  its  head  imbedded  in 
the  comparatively  small  fruit  of  this  planf  Mr.  Gtoureau'  (L  cO  men- 
tions hemp  (Cannabis)  as  one  of  the  Buroi>ean  food  plants,  and  KsQten- 
bach  (Pflanzenfeinde,  &c.,  p.  42)  states  tlmt  the  worm  lives  from  June 
to  August  on  the  Dyer's  Mignonette  {BeseSa  luteola). 

Within  the  last  year  the  worms  were  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  Wilter, 
of  Denva*,  Colo.,  as  boring  into  the  stems  of  his  garden  Geraniums,  and 
also  eating  the  leaves  of  l£e  same  plant. 

These  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  of  the  food-plants 
of  Heliothis  armigera  yet  known  or  at  least  yet  recorded.  Ofliers  wiU 
undoubtedly  be  found  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  present  list  could  be  swelled  into  the  hundreds  by  a  diligent  and 
specific  i^tudy  of  this  insect  for  a  year  or  two,  for  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  it  is  a  very  general  feeder. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  avoid  making  the  statement  that  the 
BoU-worm  is  by  no  means  exclusively  vegetarian  in  its  diet,  although 
this  point  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  special  report.  It  has  been  re- 
I^tedly  known  to  devour  the  pups  of  the  Gotton-worm  [Aletia  xylina) 
when  fr'ec  upon  the  plaoits,  and  has  moreover  gained  a  wide  repu&tion 
as  a  cannibal,  the  larger  individuals  frequently  dining  upon  the  smaller 
ones. 

*Thi8  statement  was  oontamed  in  a  report  inepared  by  Professor  French  for  the 
third  report  of  the  United  States  EntomoloffioafCommission,  hnt  which  has  been  inde- 
pendently printed  in  the  eleventh  report  oithe  State  Entomologist  of  Illinois. 
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BSPOBT  XXPO^  HBIilOTHIB  IRHtGBRA.     BT  JtTPGX  LAWBENOS  JOHN- 
BON9  07  HOLLT  SPBUVaS,  MISS. 

HoLLT  Sprikgs,  Mib8.|  ^OMmfrer  1, 1880. 

In  this  yioinlty  JEr«U9tM#  turmigfra  (BoU-woxm)  made  ao  appeftraDoe  in  cotton  till 
the  first  or  second  week  in  August.  Many  of  mv  observations  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest and  some  valtie.  It  is  worth  notice  that  whilst  cotton  was  me  from  Its  rayases 
BO  long,  all  the  early  com  in  the  connty  was  infested  to  a  remarkable  degrae.  lb  uie 
field  examined  by  myself^  which  was  planted  at  short  interrals  from  the  15th  of  March 
to  the  15th  of  April,  and  was  in  roasting-ear  from  the  latter  part  of  Jane,  not  more 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  ears  were  found  without  at  least  one  worm.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  one  is  found.  If  two  or  three,  they  were  apparently  Off  different  ages  and 
sises,  and  not  in  the  same  burrow  or  on  the  same  sids  of  the  oob.  This,  in  oommon 
estimation,  is  attnbnted  to  the  instinct  of  the  parent  teaohing  her  to  deposit  but  one 
egg  to  the  silk. 

But  one  in  the  habit  of  observing  insects  soon  finds  instinct  (if  the  word  should  tiot 
be  discarded  altogether)  a  very  unreliable  explanation.  It  is  true  this  moth  does  not 
oviposit  rapidly,  and  drops  but  one  ogg  before  her  restless  habits  drive  her  to  flit  to 
another  restinar  place ;  but  she  may  come  back  again  to  the  same  ear.  Other  moths 
also  may  use  tne  same  shuck  to  provide  a  feedinff-rround  fto  their  ^ung  without  in- 
quiring whether  there  is  a  tenant  within  or  not.  liia  is  the  reason  Why,  when  several 
worms  are  found  on  the  same  oob,  they  are  of  different  ages.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  dif- 
ferent moths  at  different  times. 

There  is  another  fiMst  to  be  noticed  in  accounting  for  the  solitary  habits  of  these 
worms.  They  are  the  most  ravenous  and  oannibalistie  of  vegetable  feeding  l«rv»  I 
have  noticed.  Whenever  in  the  course  of  feeding  on  young  seMs— their  normal  nutri- 
ment-^ne  comes  to  the  rfbs  of  another  he  eats  right  through  and  seemingly  prefers 
meat  to  bread.  I  have  seen  a  nnmber  so  destiroyed.  True,  i  have  also  found  contig- 
uous burrows,  and  tonefain|p  at  some  one  point,  both  containing  live  worms :  bat  upon 
cloee  examination  I  am  satisfied  the  agjEreesive  caterpillar  reached  the  olaer  burrow 
at  a  point  filled  only  with  ddMi»  The  first  having  passed  on,  of  ootirse  he  turned  to 
more  inviting  pastnrace. 

Thia  Jult  crop  of  Hellothie  found  in  early  com,  and  called  the  first  crop,  is  not  strictly 
aiich.  As  in  ease  of  many  other  insects,  the  period  of  develofHnemk  in  the  pupa  state 
is  irregular.  They  hibernate  in  this  form,  and  come  forth  from  the  ground  in  the 
Spring,  at  the  return  of  itevlving  heat.  Their  first  appeoranco  denerres  more  attention 
and  ^oser  observation.  They  attack  the  first  thing  tiiat  bears  seeds  and  pods.  They 
might  well  be  named  seed-eaten  or  pod-eaters,  for  befbre  com  is  in  silk  they  will 
searoely  allow  a  young  squash  or  a  young  tomato  to  escape.  But  it  is  true  their  main 
force  is  reserved  lor  the  young  com— ana  not  the  earUest,  that  is,  the  very  earliest— 
ibrtheoomof  the  gardens  in  June  is  comparatively  ^ree  from  their  depredations. 
Thev  reserve  their  main  army  for  the  regular  field  crops  of  the  fS^rmera. 

The  egg  is  laid  on  or  near  the  silk,  upon  the  shuck — as  often  described  by  others — and 
in  afo^ut  three  weeks  the  worm  has  run  ito  course;  he  cuts  his  way  through  the  envel- 
oping leaves  and  drops  to  the  ground,  which  he  enters  to  a  depth  Of  three  or  ibur  inches— 
in  some  cases,  if  the  soil  is  favorable— but  often  stops  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
BurfiEMse.  I  have  had  them  to  undergo  the  change  in  a  box  without  earth,  and  appar- 
ently as  healthfrQ  as  in  their  normiS  element.  The  pupsB  remain  in  the  earth  an  ir- 
regular period.  In  <me  or  two  instences  I  have  had  tne  fiy  to  appear  witMn  seven 
days,  but  geujerally  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  days  are  reauired;  and  I  have  some  of  the 
chrysalids  yet,  at.  frost,  apparently  sound,  which  seem  determined  to  wait  for  another 
summer. 

From  about  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  August  the  moth  was  most  abundant,  and  this 
is  called  the  second  crop.  For  the  first  time  now  did  they  appear  plentifully  in  the 
cotton-fields,  but  no  more  to  leave  them  till  frost,  with  a  noted  falling  off,  however, 
about  the  15th  of  September.  In  this  latitude,  then,  it  is  the  month  from  the  middle 
of  AUffust  to  the  middle  of  September  that  Boll-worms  are  to  be  feared,  and  this  is 
exactly  the  period  they  do  most  damage  to  cotton.  It  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  their 
work  only  on  the  large  or  half-grown  bolls.  This  popular  error  originates  in  the  fact 
that  only  such  remain  on  the  stalks  after  injury.  Even  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
rarely  notice  that  the  fallen  bolls  and  young  squares  (as  the  unblowli  buds  are  called), 
which  are  shed  so  plentifully  at  this  season,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  injured  more 
or  less  by  this  worm.  The  very  young  do  most  of  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  atmospheric 
influences  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  shedding  of  cotton,  as  it  is  called,  but 
from  a  careful  watohinp;  of  several  small  fields  this  season  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  this  loss  is  due  to  insects.  There  are  several  of  the  suctorial  Hem^teta 
also  taking  part  in  the  mischief- and  sudden  changes  in  degrees  of  heat  or  moisture 
may  have  some  effect — but  all  the  facts  point,  as  you  have  explained  tome  in  conver- 
sation, to  the  gnawing  of  Boll- worms  as  the  principal  factor  in  this  kind  of  blight.  In 
the  first  place  the  time  corresponds  with  the  greatest  activity  of  tliese  larv». 
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TliefivmflnMytheiretwMihw  is  oMldng  it  ■hed,  «r  ih«  dry  wMiher  bMOMued 
ik  or  ths  oottcm  ivm  ploughed  ft  little  too  iret,  or  too  dry,  or  too  olote,  or  too  deep. 
Tm&y  nerttf  for  a  moment,  siupeot  that  the  Bmall,  eofb,  downy,  aalmoii-oolored  moth« 
that  hoTer  sbont  after  taiiset  have  anythiajr  to  do  with  it. 

AddMflsing  the  lama  common  undeistaiming,  their  attention  may  be  telled  to  tha 
parts  of  the  oiop  liable  to  «hed(aoeording  to  the  ityle  of  the  larmMs).  There  are  three 
oiDps  to  eaoh  stalk.  The  bottom,  ndddto,  and  top  orop ;  each  of  these  orops  of  bolIs« 
Ml  ^with  as  many  partial  seasons  or  summer  tsins.  The  bottom  orop  nerer  sheds.  It 
alwajfS  sets  the  frnit  and  is  noTer  ir^nred  by  tliis  worm,  ezoept  when  occasionally  a 
grown  b^  is  borod.  or,  mors  frequently,  gnawed  a  little  and  left  to  be  attacked  by 
ro%  lattr.  The  middle  erop,  at  the  advent  of  this  enemy,  is  going  oat  of  bloom,  and  in 
tba  Tisy  oottdition  the  young  worms  love  most.  A  boll  less  than  the  sise  of  a  fElgeon's 
•Sgy  eaten  ever  so  little,  dies,  and  generally  drops  off.  Larger  than  that  it  may  live 
a^nf  time  aad  seldom  fiOls  off  whether  it  dies  or  not.  It  is  hen  alone  that  the 
ordinary  ohservar  diseovani  Boll«woim  work. 

At  this  penod  the  top  erop  is  in  the  spwre,  as  the  unblown  bud  with  its  involucM 
la  oaDed-4he  very  stage  fbr  the  nourishment  of  the  newly^hatched  worm— and  it  is 
ImTo  that  the  great  majority  of  tiie  eggs  is  laid.  What  are  the  eonsequeneesf  When- 
aver  Bieiiothis  i*  abundant  a  general  shedding  begins  at  the  top,  and  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  orop.  In  two  weeks  the  prospect  may  be  changed  tea,  twenty^  or  evsa 
flily  per  oentk  Apateh  near  me  this  year,  oarsftJily estimated,  was  changed  twenty^ve 
par  eentk  Qenerally  throughout  the  county  ten  per  cent,  is  the  least  oaloulatii«»  Of 
aU  the  infuxfts  to  cotton  in  tlus  latitude  none  can  compare  with  Boll*worm,  for  it  is 
aniversaf  and  a  regular  annual  visitori  Once  in  eight  or  ten  years  Aletia  takes  a  eiop, 
and  oeeasiDnany  Bust  breaks  out  and  sweeps  off  a  patch.  Heliothis  is  found  9r^ 
yiar  mmI  in  abncst  eveiy  place. 

ii  rr  ram  Baum  as  ooair-wOBiKf-^Agsin,  it  will  need  no  closer  obssrver  than  the 
aidins*y  fiunmer  to  weigh  these  facts  and  to  notice  a  few  more  vesy  manifost.  For  in* 
fltme^it  is  allrays  near  com  that  Boll-worm  is  wotst;  it  is  generally  where  oottoa 
Booeedili  oom  or  cotton  that  they  abound,  and  worst  of  all  whire  com  is  planted 
through  a  field  of  cotton  to  fill  up  missing  placee.  But  it  is  easy  to  settle  the  ques- 
timi  by  resting  the  Worms,  as  I  have  done  tnis  summeri  collecting  thma  ihim  different 
sources  and  giving  them  a  variety  of  food. 

nwrs  ale  at  least  three  varietiss:  all  of  them  seem  to  feed  without  hesitatka  on 
eem  (in  evetfy  stage,  from  bloom  tiil  harvest),  on  cottcm  bolls  end  squares,  on  the 
grssa  pods  of  beans  and  cow-^peas,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  bore  into  okr%  sseton%  to* 
nlloes,  and  squaahes.  Woms  Ukea  ttom  com  were  succcsefally  fed  on  cotton;  aad 
from  eottoa  were  as  easily  resied  on  com,  beans,  pease,  and  okra.  Oom  in  the  toll 
stage  was  undoubtedly  preferred  to  all  other  food,  out  they  would  eat  even  leaves* 

Tae  moths  at  this  period  abound,  but  are  difficult  to  find  in  cotton  during  any  day- 
lif^t.  Th^  seem  to  prefer  to  hide  in  cow^peas  and  dover^when  these  grow  aear-« 
aad  mav  be  seen  about  sunset,  sucking  the  honey  secretions  of  flower  stems  of  the 
pead  and  dipping  into  the  blossoms  of  the  clover.  Yet  I  have  never  found  their  eggs 
or  ydung  in  clover,  and  rather  rarely  in  the  cow-peas.  Though  almost  omnivorous, 
Heliothm  larvft  are  essentially  pod^b<Mrer8  and  seed-eaters.  The^r  wiU  take  to  anything 
having  the  appearance  of  a  pod.  This  is  curiously  manifest  in  their  prsfetenoe  for 
the  cloysalids  of  other  Lepidoptemi  The  latgM  worms  would  leave  eveiything  for 
the  pups  of  Aletia  when  they  were  plentiful.  This  special  carnivorous  appetite  was 
first  noticed  September  23  in  com]^ any  with  Professor  Jones,  while  we  were  experiment- 
ing in  a  field  rofested  with  Aletia.  There  wen  hundreds  of  the  pup»  devoured  by 
some  enemy  that  broke  into  the  larger  end.  Much  of  this  work  was  mshly  done,  and 
when  I  first  observed  it,  a  fow  days  previously,  I  wsa  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  a 
small  black  or  dark-brown  grub  (supposed  to  be  Telephoms),  many  of  which  I  found 
in  the  newly-rifled  ohrysalids  devouring  the  remains.  But  these  were  never  in  suffi- 
cient numbera  to  account  for  the  dSstractlon  of  the  Aletia  pnpes.  Profossor  Jones, 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  caught  a  Boll-worm  in  the  very  act,  and  I  have  since  veri- 
fied this  propensi^  by  finding  them  to  prefer  this  diet  to  any  other.  Further  obser- 
vation, therefore,  fed  me  to  acquit  the  littieTelephori  of  initiating  the  robbery—they 
only  play  the  Jackal  at  the  feast ;  the  lion  they  follow  is  the  Boll-worm. 

Ta  OOMBAT  THB  sviL**— My  CKperimcnts  and  suggestions  may  be  of  some  value,  but 
I  have  not  to  propose  any  one  perfect  remedy.  Arocautionary  measures  may  be  used 
wii^  advantage,  and  can  be  easily  understood  by  planters  generally.  It  is  evident, 
from  what  itt  observed  as  to  their  food  and  habits,-  that  if  all  pod-bearing  orops  could 
be  Buipended  a  twelve-month  the  race  would  perish.*  But  as  this  is  not  practicable 
SO&ie  approjrimatioxr  to  its  effects  might  still  be  obtained  by  Judicious  rotation.  It  is 
known  to  plMiters,  and  often  remarked  by  them,  that  cotton  does  well  after  iGalloWy  or 
after  wheat,  or  any  other  smaD-grain  crop.  They  still  remember  how  healthy  the  cot- 
ton was  Just  after  the  war,  and  now  free  it  is  from  shedding  in  sedge  land.  Berein 
lies  a  lesson.  

*This  is  altogether  too  broad  an  assertion.— C.  V.  R. 
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HdiotkUky  as  known,  pass  the  winter  in  the  pnpa  etate  in  the  earth,  in  cotton  and 
com  fields,  where  the  iiUl-gTown  worm  drops.  As  often  as  poesihle,  then,  ohanse  the 
cropping,  and  never  plant  cotton  after  com  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  nor  should  it  be  planted 
near  com  if  the  crop  can  be  pit<Shed  otherwise.    When  a  cotton-field  becomes  mnch 

S[>llnted  sow  it  down  in  wheat  or  oats,  or  plant  in  com^  to  be  followed  by  one  of  these, 
reen  com  is  the  great  nonery  of  this  plagne,  and  next  to  the  com  is  a  great  crop 
of  Southern  cow-pe^ 

The  worst  infested  field  I  observed  this  year  was  a  small  one  in  which  there  had 
been  a  bad  stand  of  cotton  in  the  spring,  and  to  mend  it  com  was  planted  in  the 
missing  places.  By  unskilled  working  more  damage  was  done  to  the  stand,  and  to 
mend  tms  affain  cow-peas  were  drop]^  in  the  gaps.  No  arrangement  could  have 
suited  BeUodUB  better.  The  jpeas  supplied  the  moth  shelter  during  the  day,  and  their 
fiivorite  repast  at  fiiU  of  evemng. 

Some  ola  and  foimerlv  larse  and  successftd  planters  tell  me  that  their  practice  to 
top  cotton,  about  the  10th  of  August,  and  bum  the  young  i^oots  was  a  check  to  the 
BoU-worm.    By  this  practice  no  doubt  many  cffgs  and  young  larvsB  were  destroyed. 

Naturai.  BNBMIB8.—- Their  natural  enemies  anord  some  deeree  of  protection.  Birds 
might  be  fostered,  as  suggested  by  vourself  with  regard  to  Amia,  by  putting  up  martin 
boxes  about  in  the  fields.  The  bluebirds  are  fine  hunters  of  the  worms,  but  rnive  never 
seen  them  catch  the  moth.  They  will  take  to  any  kind  of  a  box  if  the  martins  do  not. 
These  are  great  fiy-catohers,  as  is  well  known,  and  fly  late-— the  very  time  for  crop- 
destroying  moths  of  all  kinds.  But  of  all  birds,  tiie  most  effectual  I  have  found  are  do- 
meetio  turkeys  and  chickens.  Turkeys  range  through  a  cotton-field,  looking  up  into  the 
leaves,  and  well  hid  must  be  the  worm  they  do  not  find.  Their  value  has  long  been 
known  in  tobacco-fields.  Chickens,  on  the  other  hand,  not  so  ffood  after  worms,  are 
exceedingly  active  in  pursuit  of  the  moths.  When  two  small  fieub,  near  me,  and  daily 
visited  tnis  summer,  became  naturallv  infested  with  Aletia,  the  last  of  August  and 
first  of  September,  the  neighboring  turkeys  and  chickens  were  there  from  morning  till 
evening.  Tfaev  never  allowed  Aletia  to  set  more  than  half  grown.  Even  when,  the 
SOth  oraeptemoer,  I  brought  hundreds  oiAletia  larv»  into  one  of  the  fields  for  exper- 
iments with  Pvrethrum  the  turkeys  hunted  them  out;  and,  with  superior  interest  and 
eyesight,  in  a  few  hours  none  were  left  except  two,  which  were  old  enough  to  web  up 
before  they  were  found  out. 

How  they  should  find  the  Boll-worm  so  often  I  do  not  know,  bfit  as  a  &ct  it  was 
vain  for  me  to  mark  stalks  with  young  Heliothis  upon  them  with  a  view  to  fttture 
observations.  The  turkeys  were  there  from  morning  until  night,  and  no  HeUoihU 
dared  to  show  his  head,  as  they  often  do  at  close  of  day.  without  danger  from  these 
vigilant*  guards.  Practicallv,  X  was  compelled  to  cage  all  I  proposed  to  watch.  To 
the  great  planting  interest  these  facts  can  be  of  little  value.  It  wonid  require  flocks 
of  unmense  numbers,  and  to  be  herded  about  over  the  fields,  to. accomplish  anything 
proportionate  to  what  is  above  related  of  small  patches  near  habitations.  Jays,  black- 
birds, woodpeckers,  and  crows  destroy  vast  numbers  of  Heliothis  in  com  about  the 
time  the  grain  begins  to  toughen,  but  these  allies  levy  toll  also  on  the  crop.  •  «  * 
Very  respectfully, 

LAWBEKCE  JOHNSON. 

Prot  C.  V.  Riley, 

Chirf  United  States  JEnUmologUaX  OmmisHon, 


TEB  COTTON  WORM. 

(AleUa  tcylinaj  Say.) 

Older  Lbpidoptera;  Family  NocTurDiB. 

Pending  the  issuance  from  the  printing  office  of  the  special  report  on 
this  insect^  which  will  form  Yolnme  lY  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  this 
annnal  report  to  the  subject,  in  order  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for 
information.  This  will  best  be  done  by  reproducing,  Ist,  part  of  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Atlanta  exposition,  givinfi;  a  summary  of  prin- 
ciples, we  have  established  and  work  we  have  done ;  2d,  a  letter  to 
Hon.  E.  J.  EUis,  M.  O.,  on  the  best  way  to  meet  a  possible  emergency 
in  the  overflowed  Mississippi  cotton  districts ;  3d,  an  illustrated  descrip- 
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tkm  by  Professor  Barnard^  adapted  in  advance  from  the  special  report 
on  the  sabjeot,  of  what  we  consider  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  spray- 
ing: machines;  4th,  a  summary  of  damage  done  by  the  worm  in  1881,  as 
famished  by  the  statistiaian  from  replies  of  the  Department  correspond- 
ents to  a  special  inqniry  on  the  subject;  5th,  some  recently-aseertained 
facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the  species,  and  partictdarly  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  hibernation  within  our  borders. 

ABDBESS  ON  THE  COTTON  WORM. 
[From  m  addnM  deUrend  by  C.  T.  Biley  'btitom  tlie  Cotton  Conrentkni  at  AtlaatA,  Norember  4, 188L] 
THE  COTTON  WOBM;  BBIKF  STATEMEZTT  OF  PAST  WOBK. 

Tom  all  know  some  thiBgs  about  thu(  insect.  Under  the  varioiifl  aliasea  of  Cotton 
Woim,  Catenvlllar,  Axmy  Worm,  or  old  French  CheniUe^  it  has  been  a  dread  to  the  oet- 
ton-gtower  of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  centory.  A  native  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  its  advent  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent  was  no 
doubt  coStaneoua  with  the  intioduction  and  cultivation  of  cotton.  Appearing  in  de- 
Btniotive  numbers  at  irregular  intervals,  it' was  looked  upon  as  an  unmitigated  evil 
entirely  beyond  man's  oontroL 

T&e  mbst  careful  statistics,  compiled  at  my  request  by  Mr;  J.  B.  Dodge,  the  leadine 
Mricnltnral  statistician  in  the  country,  show  that  during  the  period  from  1666  to  1879 
tfe  Average  annual  loss  to  the  cotton-gro^v^ers  from  this  cause  was  $15,000,000,  while 
fa  some  years  it  reached  nearly  double  that  sum.  On  the  principle  of  **  a  penny  saved 
is  a  penn^  earned,'^  this  is  so  much  stolen  from  your  pockets.  Since  1879,  notwith« 
stanoing  increased  acreage,  the  loss  has  been  less,  owing  to  the  more  general  adoption 
of  methods  fbr  repressing  the  worm.  It  at  first  seems  astonishing  that  with  such  large 
lossee  to  the  staple  crop  no  systematic  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  overcome 
thi^  the' planters  worst  enemy;  that  no  enthusiastio  naturalist  should  have  arisen 
aihong  you,  either  before  or  arter  the  war.  to  take  hold  of  the  problem,  and  at' least 
summon  all  the  aid  that  science  and  intdligence  coulu  bring  to  near  to  solve  it. 

But  whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  1873  the  planter  was 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  this  Aletia,  while  up  to  1878  there  existed  a  vast  amount 
c^  theory  and  scarcely  any  exact  knowledge  relative  to  its  nature  tod  habits.  A  few 
Southern  men  like  the  late  Thomas  Affleck,  of  Brenham,  Tex.,  and  Dr.  D.  L.  Phares, 
now  of  the  State  affrioultural  college  at  Starksville,  Mite.,  had  written  intelligently 
of  what  they  had  observed  in  their  own  limited  regions,  but  without  laying  cl£m  to 
that  general  entomological  knowledge  and  experience  which  was  neoessaiy,  whether 
to  correct  interpretation  of  the  manifestations  or  the  practical  solution  of  the  j^roblem. 
Prof.  Townend  Glover  also  did  his  very  best  work  in  this  field,  but  the  practical  out- 
come had  been  the  use  of  fires  and  lamps  to  attract  and  kill  the  paient  moth— methods, 
at  the  beet,  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectuai  in  preserving  the  crop. 

In  1872 1  sngjgested  the  use  of  Paris  green  to  destroy  this  pest,  and  in  1873  confidently 
recommendedn  for  the  purpose,  in  an  address  which  was  very  generally  copied  in 
Southern  journals.  The  planters  in  the  more  southern  portions  of  the  cotton  belt,  who, 
after  the  war,  and  while  struggling  against  many  adverse  influences,  had  seen  their 
crops  ruined  year  after  year,  and  had  become  well-nigh  discouraged,  hailed  this  remedy 
wiui  profound  Joy,  ismd  many  were  the  touching  expressions  of  appreciation  and  thank- 


fulness which  I  received  from  various  quarters.  Men  more  zealous  for  their  own  gain 
than  for  the  public  welfare  patented  various  combinations  of  Paris  green  and  other 
arsenical  poisons,  and  did  a  lucrative  business  in  selling  rights  to  use  their  various 
compounoB  under  names  that  conveyed  no  idea  of  their  nature.  They  all  had  arsenic 
in  some  form  as  base,  and  feeling  that  the  patentees  were,  in  great  measure,  imposing 
on  the  public,  I  used  my  pen  and  influence  to  stay  the  impositions.  The  penod  be- 
tween 1875  and  1878  was  one  of  activity  in  the  improvement  of  appliances  for  nsing 
the  poisons,  but  they  all  had  for  their  object  the  throwing  of  these  last,  in  liquid  or 
powder,  broadcast  over  the  plants. 

Although  I  had  lon^;  felt  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  national  ffovemment,  the  opportunity  to  be^iu  a 
thorough  investi^tion  of  it  was  first  offered  in  1878,  when,  as  JBntomologist  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  with  the  hearty  assistance  of  Senator  Morgran,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  oilier  Southern  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  I  secured  a  smaOl  apropria- 
tion  of  |5,000  for  the  purpose.  The  investigation  has  not  been  without  obstacles  and 
difficulties.  During  the  first  two  years  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  was  an  imped- 
iment, and  as  the  most  interesting  sections,  m>m  the  Cotton  Worm  standpoint,  are  the 
most  malarious  and  unhealthy,  and  obsimnrations  must  be  made  during  the  ni^ht  as 
weU  as  by  day.  few  of  my  agents  have  escaped  sickness  after  a  summers  work  in  the 
field.    Pro£  W.  S.  Barnard,  ^ho  is  here  with  me  now  in  charge  of  the  machinery  on 
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dzhibition  beneatli  tbit  hall,  and  to  whoie  peneveranoe  a&d  inffe&aitir  we  oir«  Tui* 
ous. important  mechanical  oontriTanoee,  was  so  serionaly  ill  at  Selma  last  fall  that  I 
once  almost  despabsed  of  getting  him  back  safe  to  his  home  in  the  Kotth.  I  men- 
tion these  facts  becanse  the  synojpsis  of  results  which  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  |>reseut 
to  yon  will  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  getting  at  the 
truths  whiohp  once  obtained,  appear  simple  enough.  **  What  is  missed  ia  mystery^  what 
is  hit  ia  history,''  and  yon  have  all  no  doubt  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  some  feat  or 
trick  of  legerdemain  fJter  it  was  once  explained,  where  before  you  had  puzsled  your 
heads  in  vain  for  the  explanation.  Nature's  truths  are  all  simple  when  we  have  once 
learned  to  read  them,  but  the  key  to  unlock  them  is  flrenerally  revealed  to  us  only 
after  much  patient  and  intelligent  seanh  in  field  and  laboratory, 

KATUSAJi  HIStOBY  OV  tBM  OOTtON  WOBM. 

Here  [pointing  to  diagram]  von  have  illustrated  a  worm  which  yon  are  all  more  or 
less  fanuliar  with  in  its  general  aspects  and  its  consequences.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
order  (Lepidoptera)  as  the  8ilk-worm.  The  one  industriously  s{dns  fbr  us  that  most 
Inatrottt  and'  nnequaled  Hber  that  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  conuaflfrce 
of  the  world,  and  wae  for  a  long  time  a  fit  emblem  of  royalty  j  while  the  other  in  b«&t 
on  destroylnffthat  fiber  whiehf  thoutfh  less  rich  and  costly,  is  more  important  to  the 
mnltltode.  The  one  by  ttludy,  expenence,  and  experiment  man  haa  suoeeeded  in  arti** 
fioially  propagating )  the  other,,  by  tiie  same  methods,  he  may  eucoeed  in  desttoving. 

Omne  vUmm  ab  wo.  All  life  comes  from  an  egg.  Modem  science  eonfirmn  this  Lin- 
noian  aphorism.  Our  Cotton  Worm  invariably  batches  ttom  an  egg,  and  tiie  very 
common  belief  among  planteiv  that  it  has  a  spontaneous  origin^  or  in  some  way  €6mm 
ftcm  ootton^seed.  is  childish.  The  egg  is  0.6»n  wide,  oirculfcur,  mnoh  flattened,  and 
fibbed.  Bright,  blniah-gteeh  iia  color  When  first  laid,  it  is  attached  ttingly  to  the  under 
side  of  the  large*  And  lower  leaves,  and  is  easily  overlooked.  In  fh>m  two  to  Ibnr  days 
aflet  being  laid-^the  time  varying  with  the  seaeon^the  young  worm  hatches.  It 
fteda  iW  a  Ibw  daye  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  making  yellowish  Mid  semi- 
traiiJiparent  blotches.  These^  to  the  weli-^poeted  plauter,  betoken  its  presence,  where 
otiMttWiie  it  would  remain  unnoticed,    ft  sheds  its  akin  five  times  and  aeqoiies  full 

gowUi  in  ftom  one  to  three  weeks  after  hatching,  according  to  the  seaeon.  It  fiddles 
e  cotton^leaf  only  in  the  last-half  of  its  worm-Hfe  and  eats  more  during  the  last  t#o 
days  than  during  all  the  rest  of  its  esiiatence.  I  want  vou  to  bear  this  flMst  iii  mind, 
aa  it  explains  the  apparently  sudden  appearahoe  of  the  worm,  so  often  remained 
upon*  When.full-groWn  the  creature  spins  a  slight  web,  usually  in  a  piece  of  roUdd^up 
lMif|  and  becomes  a  chrysaliB,  Which  fhmi  its  nature  must  always  be  fbrmed  above 
greund  and  cannot  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thie^tate  lasts  on  im 
avemg^  abont  one  Week  in  midsummer,  but  two  or  three  times  as  long  in  spHag  or 
£slL  Ih  due  time  the  moth  or  imago  issues.  This  moth  has  a  series  of  wavy,  lilac- 
eoloted  or  erimson  lines  across  the  somewhat  ol^aceous  fi*ont  wings,  Which  cenelmlly 
have  a  clay-^llow  or  faintly  gdlden  past,  but  it  is  chiefly  distingnishied  by  a  tUrk,  oval 
spot  on  the  disk  of  each  wing,  uid  by  three  minute  white  speckB  dividing  the  space  be- 
tween this  dark  spot  and  the  snonlder  iki  three  equij  parts.  It  rests  with  the  insm  form^^ 
ing  a  straight  line  along  the  back.  Hi  is  noctnrnaf  in  habit,  resting  during  fhe  day,  and 
taking  but  a  short,  startled  flight  wheh  disturbed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night  tl 
is  busy  feeding  and  liovering  ih>m  plant  to  plant,  in  flight  Obntrasting  strongly  with 
its  darting  day-flight.  In  tSe  latter  part  of  the  night  Mid  small  hours  of  the  mor&ing 
the  sel:e8  p^r  and  the  female  &  engaged  in  ovipositing.  Ite  ibod  is  chiefly  the  sac- 
charine exudations  from  cettain  glands  on  the  under  side  of  the  midrib  of  tne  leaves 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  outer  lobes  of  the  involucre,  though  it  will  feed  on  all  sorts  of 
Othef  sweets  and  is  capable  of  fretting  the  surface  and  sucking  the  Juices  of  frnitA 

The  time  elapsing  from  one  generation  to  another  varies  ac^rding  to  temperathre, 
and,  therefbre,  according  to  season.  There  is  increasing  activity  and  acceleration  in 
development  from  the  firat  appeaaanoe  till  July,  and  thencefbrth  decreasing  dibtivity 
and  retardation  in  development  till  firost.  Thus  In  midsummer  the  whole  cycle  of  in- 
dividual lifb,  ficom  the  hatching  to-  procreating,  may  occupy  less  than  three  weeks, 
Irhile  in  spring  and  late  autumn  it  may  occupy  twice  that  time.  Taking  the  whole 
season  through,  however,  the  time  from  the  egg  of  one  generation  to  that  of  another 
will  average  about  one  month. 

The  first  worms  appear  much  earlier  than  was  formerly  supposed,  vix..  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  Hay,  in  the  southern  portion  or  the  cotton  belt.  The 
fhct  that  these  early  worms  generally  attract  no  attention,  and  that  the  species  Seldom 
aequires  disastrous  ibroe  till  the  third  generation,  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  no- 
tion of  later  first  appearance.  There  are  also  many  more  generations  than  has  been 
iUnposed,  seven  or  more  being  Jproduced  toward  the  Gulf,  the  last  enduring  till  ftost 
onts  it  off.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  addition  to  this  rapid  succession  ef  breods];he  moth 
is  one  of  the  most  prolific  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  capable,  in  fact,  under  favor* 
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iag  dronniBtanoes,  of  layinff  six  or  ieT«ii  Imiidxvd  6git*»  yon  will  bo  longer  wonder  at 
itB  destractiye  capacity.  The  progeny  of  a  single  female  may,  in  less  than  two  monii^, 
under  the  inflnenoe  in  midsoiiiiaer  teQiperatUre,  reach  twenty  billions,  while  you  all 
hMw  that  half  a  dosen  wontas  to  a  plant  are  snffioient  to  JeopardiM  the  ctop.  Why, 
were  it  not  for  the  yarions  natural  checks  upon  the  increase  of  the  species  in  geomet- 
rieal  ratio^  aneoaaBftil  ootton-onltitfe,  with  all  otir  iinprored  methods  for  deiltr<>ying«the 
pest|  would  be  ntterlv  imposidbla.  Kamove  the  barnecs  and  the  flood  oom^  The  oo- 
easional  impotence  ox  the  natural  oheoks,  through  one  cause  or  another,  yery  quiokly 
giyea  the  Cotton  Worm  the  mastery  In  the  struggle  fbr  ezistenee,  and  precipitates  it 
npoti  ua  in  multitudes  almost  as  if  by  matfie. 

I  haye  fireonently  refsmd  to  the  Southeni  part  of  the  cotton 'belt*  because  th6 
inatet  acts  difflnently  in  the  eouthem  portion  of  the  belt,  where  it  hibernates,  horn 
what  it  d!bes  in  the  northern  boitioiu  Here  it  apiMata  latw  and  <m\f  afM  haying 
beooma  axcessiyely  multiplied  Ibirther  south*  Tke  diyiding  jUne  between  these  two 
portiefns  has  been  approximately  giyen  ih  my  Bulletin  on  t&  Cotton  W<rtin» 

Tbe  manufacturers  here  present  haye  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  cleazoiing  your 
eotton  finfti  sand,  lea^  and  other  trash  btfore  diipmsint,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  emphanaed 
tlia  paint  in  his  addnssyesteiday.  Itmay  not  belg^nemly  knewti  that  it  i«  the  gnaw- 
ing of  the  worm  whioh  causes  the  staining  and  firMcments  of  leaf  in  the  cotton^  and 
%hMt  this  is  muoh  more  difficult  to  remoye  in  ginning  than  sand  or  earth,  and  I  Wish 
yon  partieularly  to  bear  ih  mind  that  for  this  reaeon  Uie  destruction  of  thii  worm  wHi 
pay  you  ten  times  its  cost,  eyen  when  the  worm  oomes  too  late  to  otherwise  ii^ure  the 


passi 


f ow«  I  fbel  that  I  haye  get  on  to  a  theme  of  great  concern  to  you  all^  bat  I  must 

n  oyer  many  questions  of  interest  if  I  am  to  reach  the  chief  object  of  myremarka. 

i  tri^  of  the  oonditlona  of  soil  and  plant  most  fikyorable  to  the  Cotton  Worm,  the 
flMteottological  influences  alfooting  it,  the  migrations  of  the  moth,  the  manner  of 
hlboAatien,  tbe  parasites  and  other  natural  euemieB,  would  require  many  heun'  time, 
and  I  must  pass  them  by  for  the  present*  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  praeftoai 
eonsiderations,  howeyer,  I  wish  to  say  a  UiW  words,  by  way  of  comparison,  about  le- 
ather importaat  enemy  of  the  ootton  cropi  yia.,  the  Boll-Worm. 

[Th*  proliessoi's  remarks  were  here  iUustratML  by  colored  diagrama.  He  gate  an 
intteeating  acoonlit  of  the  Boll-worm,  showing  its  habits  and  oharaeter^  and  how  it 
diflbrad  from  the  Cotton  Wohn  in  transforming  undwground,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  moth  rests,  and  in  other  particulars,  but  that  the  two  resembled  eacfli  other  in 
both  foeding  at  first  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.] 

From  the  foots  here  presented  it  is  obyious  Hkaipci$9ru  mfpH&i  to  Ms  nadtft*  tmikm  ^ 
tts  Isaww  «?iUaoeomp<i»A/sr  mots  |wed  HUta  jlSkeih  lArowa  oa  M«  «|ipir  mt/oos.  a^has  been 
the  eommon  eustouL  They  will  more  surelr  kill  the  yoUng  worms  before  these  de 
any  daaoage;  they  will  tend  to  kill  the  motiis,  and  th<^  wiU  likewise  kill  the  young 
Bou-worma.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  different  substances 
that  may  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  £ese  worms.  It  snffiofto  to  say  that  of  ^the 
tons  of  different  ingredients  that  we  haye  experimented  with^  Paris  green,  London 

Ele,  or  arsenic  in  some  form,  giye  the  most  satisfaction,  while  the  only  yegetsible 
uct  that  giyes  any  promise  of  nsefdlnefis  is  Pvrethmm,  prepared  frobi  plants  &n- 
_  lous  to  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  oultiyation  of  wlbieh  I  haye  been  en- 
deayoring  to  establish  in  yarious  parts  of  the  South* 

IMPnoYHD  APFLiaKOXSi 

''PlanterswiU  apply  iNdsons  either  in  liquid  or  in  powder^  aeoording  to  eireum- 
Btaneee  and  Oonyeniences.  The  wet  method^  according  to  present  practines,  is  the 
morcexpeditious,  and  the  safer  so  far  as  ii^)u^  to  man  ana  stock  is  oonoemed  It 
acts  lees  tbyorably  in  wet  weathe^  tho  first  outlay  in  appliances  Is  greater,  and  they 
are  often  useless  where  the  soil  is  heayy  and  wet.  The  dry  method  can  be  most  ad- 
yantageously  used  in  wet  weather,  and  the  application  is  most  persistent;  the  eoit  of 
diluents  has  heretofore  been  great ;  there  is  more  danger  to  theqperator,  and  an  acre 
is  poiaoned  less  qui'ekly. 

^'  Experiment  shows  that  in  the  broadcast  methodi  of  sprinkling  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  BUlfdiyision  of  the  liquid  beyond  whioh  it  cannot  practically  oe  oairied^  both  on 
account  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  nozsle  to  clog  and  of  the  greater  specific 
nayity  of  the  poison  compiled  to  water  in  fine  spray ;  so  that  in  attempting  to  throw 
fine  spray  oyet  ten  or  twelye  rows  the  outer  rows  receiye  no  poiwn.  This  last  ob- 
staole  applies  lese  to  Pyrethrum,  whioh  has  least  specific  ^yi^.  In  using  the  poi- 
sons dry  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  adyantageously  diminish  the  amount  per  acre 
by  any  present  appliances,  biTt  I  hai«B  reasons  to  belieye  that  a  diluent  of  simple  eatth 
well^ied  «nd  pufy^sed  may  be  used  with  as  much  adyantage  as  any  more  dost^.'^* 

*  Quoted  from  a  paper  read  in  1880,  before  the  Am.  Ass.  Ady.  Sc. 
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POISONlNa  FROM  BELOW. 

Now  the  throwing  of  poison  from  below  and  the  intiodnction  of  a  new  nozzle  has 
enabled  ub  to  diminish  mach  further  the  quantity  to  be  thrown  on  the  plant  in  either 
method. 

The  old-fashioned  punctured  sprinklers,  and  perforated  or  ganzed  sifters,  with  which 
all  are  flAmiliar,  have  proved  impracticable,  because  of  the  fine  holes  becoming  ologf^ 
by  wet  poison  and  other  materials.  To  preyent  this,  stirring,  shakine,  and  straining 
appliances  have  been  combined  with  them,  but  without  as  good  results  as  we  desire. 

What  may  be  called  slit-nozzles  have  been  made  in  numerous  forms.  The  fluid, 
being  squirted  out  through  a  slit,  expands  in  a  fan-like  shape,  and  thus  breaks  up  into 
a  sheet  of  spray.  •  The  fissures  have  been  out  in  different  angles  and  curves  to  produce 
several  kinds  of  jets,  and  some  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  by  an  a^ustable  screw. 
Where  large  and  coarse  sprays  for  broadcast  sprinkling  are  desired,  and  the  opening 
may  hence  be  coarse,  these  answer  admirably;  but  for  very  small,  fine  spray^  such  as 
are  needed  in  poisoning  cotton  from  beneath,  the  slit  must  be  so  fine  as  to  (c^log.  To 
remedy  tluB  dimculty  we  have  an  improvement  adapted  to  all  nozzles  of  this  class. 
The  fluid  is  forced  into  the  round  nozzle  chamber  through  a  tube  or  hole  tangential 
to  its  circumference,  thereby  causing  an  intense  whirling  motion  against  the  inner 
surface  and  its  slit  so  as  to  wash  away  and  keep  in  action  the  partic&  which  would 
otherwise  tend  to  accumulate  upon  and  dos  the  narrow  outlet.  The  nozzle  chamber 
can  be  easily  opened  to  remove  what  collects  within. 

Lip  nozzles  are  such  as  spread  the  liquid  into  a  shower  by  squirting  it  against  an 
inclined  surface  or  lip,  which  may  be  formed  fiat  to  deflect  in  one  plane,  or  angular 
so  as  to  throw  in  two  or  more  planes,  or  conical  to  produce  funnel-shaped  sprays. 

Nozzles  of  this  class  are  excellent  tor  broadcast  sprinkling.  The  lip  resists  iiie  fluid 
after  it  is  freed  from  pressure,  thereby  retarding  it  slightly  and  causing  a  little  to 
waste  by  dripping  or  falling  in  laree  drops  unless  forced  with  great  veloci^.  An  ad- 
ditional pipe  to  catch  and  return  the  dnp  has  been  used. 

Sotary  nozzles  are  of  several  kinds.  Those  in  common  use,  as  lawn  sprlnklerSy 
work  on  the  priijciples  of  Barker's  mill  and  of  the  windmill.  The  water  stnking  the 
incMned  surfaces  of  a  rotary  part  makes  it  whirl  so  as  to  throw  and  break  the  flmd  to 
pieces.  Then  there  are  ordinary  tubular  hose  nozzles  with  the  caliber  rifled  for  all  or 
a  part  of  their  length  to  give  a  spiral  movement  whereby  the  fluid  is  thrown  into  a 
spray. 

The  rotaiT  nozzles  noticed  are  only  available  for  broadcast  sprinkling ;  but  we  have 
one  named  the  cyclone  nozzle,  which  is  not  only  suited  for  the  same  purpose  by  atom- 
izing fluid  fine,  and  in  any  volume,  but  which  is  well  adapted  for  spraying  the  foliage 
beneath.  The  round  nozzle  chamber  has  a  tangential  inlet,  and  at  right  angles  to 
tMs  a  round  central  outlet.  Fluid  forced  through  it  whirls  with  an  incomprehensible 
velocity  in  a  volute  course  to  the  central  orifice,  ;produding  a  broad,  fine,  beautifhi 
spray.    This  nozzle  is  the  best  yet  invented  for  sprayinff . 

Our  machines  for  throwing  poisons  are  arranged  in  four  natural  classes : 

Ist.  Brush  throwers. 

2d.  Rotary  £an  blowers. 

3d.  Bellows  blowers. 

4th.  Squirting  machines. 

I  must  omit  Si  detailed  consideration  (though  you  will  find  on  the  grounds  many 
ingenious  improvements  which  we  have  made  in  their  application)  and  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  squirting  machines  which  are  the  most  valuable  for  our  purpose.  A  great 
many  kinds  of  force  pumps  have  been  tried.  The  rotai^  seems  best  suited  to  combine 
in  machinery,  but  as  yet  we  have  none  cheap  enough  for  the  planter.  Among  the  piston 
pumps  several  are  cheap  and  work  welL  as  whitman's  fountain  pump,  the  Little  Giant, 
Buhmann's,  &o.  No  improvements  ox  much  value  have  been  recently  added  in  the 
pumps  which  are  suited  for  our  purposes.  As  a  rule  the  simplest  are  the  best  and 
cheapest. 

tet  the  greatest  ^vanoe  in  this  line  is  shown  in  our  automatic  sprinkler,  which 
entirely  does  away  with  the  labor  of  operating  pump.  A  windlass  arrangement  ele- 
vates the  barrel  of  poison  so  high  that  gravitaUon  supplies  the  spraying  power.  Prol>- 
ably  no  more  simple  or  practical  method  than  this  can  ever  be  invented,  and  it  will 
remain  a  standard  process. 

Fire  extinguishers  worked  by  gas  pressure  have  been  tried  fot  spraying  fields,  but 
those  in  use  are  too  expensive  and  waste  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  chemicals.  We 
have  an  improved  method  of  spraying  plants  by  gas  pressure  which  is  cheap  and 
easily  managed. 

We  have  a  rotary  fan  blower  in  combination  with  diverging  pipes  ending  in  forked 
lips  and  mounted  on  a  triangular  tripod  frame  with  hind  swiveled  wheels  and  front 
gearing,  with  belt  to  move  the  fans  at  2,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

We  have  rotary  fan  blowers  for  throwing  fluid  poison.  We  have  bellows  blowers 
in  oombination  with  a  plow  or  cultivatori  whereby  the  cotton  may  be  poisoned  while 
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it  i«  being  cnltirated.  We  hare,  farther,  compound  fonntain  sprinklers  thronffh 
which  the  water  may  he  foroed  by  a  pnmp  or  by  jb^  pressure  or  by  gravitation.  In 
the  simplest  and  best  machine  we  have  the  water  is  forced  through  tf  system  of  dicho- 
tomonsly  branching  tnbes,  the  last  fork  flexible  so  as  to  hug  and  sprinkle  two  rows 
from  beneath.  The  flexibility  allows  no  breakage  in  pipes,  and  the  trailing  flexible 
forks  adapt  themselves  to  crookedness  and  variations  in  the  width  of  rows. 

The  advantage  of  the  triangular,  tripod,  tricycle  frame  are  that  it  conforms  to  all 
iiregnlarities  in  all  directions.  It  cannot  welT  tip  over ;  it  forms  the  base  of  a  pyra- 
mid supporting  the  barrel  of  poison;  it  turns  easily  and  short  as  upon  a  pivot;  it 
pulls  eaeily  ana  it  opens  and  shuts  to  suit  the  width  of  the  rows. 

Witli  this  machine  firom  twelve  to  twenty  rows  of  cotton  are  easily  and  effectaaUy 
poisoned  from  below  at  a  minimum  cost  of  machinery,  and  idth  tlie  mlniiunm  quan- 
tity of  materiaL 

As  a  few  minutes  spent  in  witnessing  the  working  of  this  machinery  on  these  grounds 
will  convey  a  better  idea  than  any  amount  of  further  description,  I  will  detain  von 
no  longer,  but  earnestly  invite  you,  upon  adjournment,  to  examine  it.  With  a  nrst 
outlay  of  from  $10  to  fl5  for  machiikery,  not  more  than  one  cent  per  acre  ^r  material 
and  tko  labor  of  one  inan  and  a  team,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  cotton  can  be 
poisoned  and  protected  in  a  day.    What  more,  gei^tHemen,  can  you  desire  t 

No  one  feature  of  this  marvelous  exhibition,  which  does  so  much  credit  to  thei»ro- 
jectors  and  managers,  has  interested  me  more  than  the  trial  ground,^vrhere  your 
Southern  crops  and  cotton  firom  alt  narts  of  the  world  iare  under  cultivation  for  com- 
parison, and  I  felt  an  intense  mortincation  when  I  found  upon  arrival  here  wat  this 
cotton  was  all  defoliated  by  the  worm.  Estimating  that  the  plot  contains  two  acres, 
it  conld  have  been  protected  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  with  less  than  a  dollar's  outlay, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  veritable  pleasure  to  me,  and  a  most  telling  practical  lesson 
to  you.  to  have  seen  that  interesting  patch  of  cotton  now  in  fuU  leaf,  while  destruction 
was  au  around,  and  it  should  have  been  had  I  known  of  its  existence  in  time. 

Tnere  is  one  other  fact  I  desire  to  .call  your  attention  to  before  taking  my  seat.  The 
work  we  have  been  doing  on  this  Cotton  Worm  is  no^  sectional.  The  appliances  I 
have  described  to  you,  which  have  been  perfected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sou4Ji,  wiU 
benefit  all  sections  of  our  country,  for  they  are  applicable  to  the  potato  crop  and  to 
maxiy  other  crop's,  I  wish  our  legislators  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  our  work  in  tlus 
field  illustrates  what  has  proved  true  in  many  other  fields*,  viz.,  that  wHat  benefits  any 
particular  section  redounds  to  the  common  good. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  for  the  attention  you  have  given  to  these 
fragmentary  remarks.  I  have  shown  you  but  the  ba^^t  outline  of  the  many  interest- 
ing and  important  questions  raised  by  the  consideration  of  a  single  insect.  What  I 
have  said  is  simply  sufaestive  of  the  many  things  that  have  necessarily  been  left  un- 
said, and  my  object  wm  have  been  f ulfiUea  if  the  remarks  lead  to  questions  from  the 
praetical  planters  here  congregated,  'and  to  profitable  discussions.  The  Cotton  Worm 
is  but  one  of  many  insects  uiat  affect  your  staple ;.  cotton  is  bnb  one  of  many  products 
which  form  the  basis  of  our  prosperity  as  a  people,  and  which  are  all  more  or  less 
i^ected  by  insect  enemies  which  call  for  atteoition  Irom  the  Entomological  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Division,  again,  is  but  one  bf  several  embraced 
in  that  Department,  which  has  for  aim  the  amelioration  of  the  farmer's  condition 
and  the  advancement  of  the  greatest  of  all  industries. 

PROTECTION  FROM  INJURY  IN  THE  REGIONS  OVERFLOWED  BY  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  following  letter  of  recommendatioiiB  was  written  in  obedience  to 
a  request  from  Hon.  E.  J.  Ellis,  M.  C,  and  from  Messrs.  Shattnck  & 
Hoffinan,  of  New  Orleans,  for  information  tliat  conld  be  nsed  in  the 
papers,  and  otherwise,  in  order  to  enable  the  planters  in  the  regions 
overflowed  by  the  Mississippi  to  prepare  for  possible  iiyury : 

Depabtment  ov  Agbioultubb^  Entomolooigal  Divisiov, 

WasUngian,  D.  C,  ApiiX  25, 188S2. 
Sues:  The  planters  of  the  Mississippi  flats,  especiaUy  those  in  the  flood  country,  are 
probably  correct  in  expecting  nnnsnal  damage  from  the  worm  to  foUow  as  a  conse- 
qaence  npon  the  crop  being  belated.  It  is  only  a  fair  supposition  from  the  present 
outlook  that  the  plant  will  be  seriously  attacked  before  it  begins  to  make  a  crop.  On 
these  accounts  the  relation  of  most  of  the  planters  of  that  eztensiye  region  as  mort- 
gagers to  the  great  mercantile  houses  that  adyance  their  supplies  on  the  ruinous  credit 
system  there  preyalent,  is  at  this  date  very  tinpromising  and  unsatisfact<^  to  both 
parties.    And  these  premises  naturally  account  for  the  unusual  number  of  letters  now 
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pomiDg  fcYNK  pUnteia  and  mero^ntBof  thfttiiBetloii  of  onr  oonntryliiqviring  to  iofof. 
matiop  remeetinff  the  pfi«t  »nd  tbe  beirt  method  of  pjreventingoirTOiiatiiig  itiprogieiB, 
It  woul^We^a  ieem  wiae  for  those  vho  advuioe  supplies  upon  secority  o^  the  pro- 
speotive  erop  to  furnish  ftlso  the  applianoeafordestroyiBg  the  pest,  ^d  insist  on  these 
heiiig  purohi«ed,  and  perh«p»  witn  an  agreement  to  use  themlaithfuUy  ior 

FjtOTSGTiira  Tas  chop, 

as  a  prereqnifiite  to  obtaining  such  heavy  eredits  as  so  many  have  become  aeonstoinad 
or  forced  to  ask  and  expect.  Snch  inveetanent  ehonld  be  a  'Ind  of  insurance  or  a  sort 
of  security  somewhat  eqniyalent  thereto. 

The  old-fashioned  watering-pots  are  sold  in  qnantities  In  some  Instances,  but  by 
these  the  poisonim^  is  done  in  a  noor,  prtmitiye  manner,  which  is  always  unaatisfao- 
to^r  and  often  quite  unBucoeseful.  None  of  the  bazrel-pumps,  producing  broadcast 
sprays,  have  become  such  standard  machines  that  the  trade  could  have  confidence  to 
inrest  in  quantities  of  them  or  Jfeel  sure  of  disposing  of  a  large  inTolce.  Many  of  these 
have  considerable  local  notorieW  and  sale,  and  somehydronettes  of  no^em  manufact- 
nre  have  Ibund  a  more  general  distribution,  but  it  eannot  be  said  that  any  one  of 
these  has  become  such  a  siiandard machine  as  lafge  Jobbers  would  dare  to  handle.  In- 
deed there  seems  to  bave  preyailed  the  sense  that  the  special  requirements  for  the 
thorough  and  wholesale  destruction  of  the  worms  were  not  yet  met  by  the  machines 
made,  aud  the  suitable  article  has  long  been  looked  for  and  hoped  for  in  vain. 

I>uiing  the  iuTestigation  which  I  have  been  conducting,  practical  machines  on  n^w 
prinoij^es  have  been  invented  and  tested  that  satisfy  au  the  conditions  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem  tp  destroy  the  worm  in  an  economic,  certain  and  wholesale  manner, 
The  uhOL^JI^i  knporUmee  is,  that  (kep^is^nhe  a/jn^ied  to  the  und^  turfaeeitf  ike  foliage, 
where  tne  young  worms  start  and  grow  until  lar^  enough  to  eat  through  the  leaf  and 
become  destruQuye,  where  the  poison  will  remain  on  and  not  be  washed  oiF  by  dew 
or  each  shower  of -rain. 

To  devise  the  mechanical  means  of  accomplishing  this  on  a  large  scale,  or  in  a  rapid 
manner,  waa  the  more  ba^ng  under  the  conditions  that  complexity  and  much  expense 
must  be  avoldedl'  But  all  the  more  difficult  points  have  been  overcome  by  contrivances 
which  are  beautifiilly  simple  and  practical,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  .that  they  proba- 
bly eannot  be  put  on  the  market  before  next  season ;  hence  it  would  not  be  worth 
wMle,  did  space  permit  it  in  a  letter  like  this,  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  description  of 
the  imnroved  machinery  referred  to,  which  will  appear  in  a  final  report  soon  to  be 
printeo.  For  the  present,  then,  only  the  older  machines  are  available^and  I  have  sent 
to  MeaArs.  Shattnck  ^  HofBoaan,  of  New  Orleans,  such  copies  as  the  Department  haa 
to  spare  of  a  report  in  which  their  descriptions  and  relative  merits  are  presented  j)aly 
directingyour  attention  specially  to  the  broadcast  spray  pumps  made  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Deakin,  Jrhiladelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  J.  P,  Buhmauu^  Schulenburg,  Tex.}  and  Hr.  John 
Behier,  BUinger,  Tex. 

The  only  desirable  poisons  that  wtU  be  obtainable  in  great  quantites  by  the  planterp 
are  the  various  arsenical  preparatUmSy  and  foremost  among  these  are 


pABia  castna  amp  londoit  punpxjg. 

By  the  ordinary  method  of  gpriktUmf  peiMntgom  water-pots,  or  in  broadcast  sprays 
from  barrel  pumps,  about  40  ffallona  of  water  containing  one  pound  of  Paris  green  or 
two-^iftha  of  apound  of  Lonaon  purple*  kept  well  mixc^  by  stirring  or  shaking,  may 
be  applied  to  the  acre.  When  a  bellows  atomizer  is  used  to  difhise  it  more  fin^y  and 
more  thorougblf,  which  is  much  preferable,  less  than  half  that  quantity  of  poison  and 
water  to  the  acre  will  ^ve  equally  good  results.  In  8^fting  on  dry  poison  by  such  sifters 
aa  are  usually  employed,  one  pound  of  the  Paris  green  to  35  pounds  of  such  mixture 
of  flour  and  a«he8,  or  one  pound  of  London  purple  to  45  pounds  of  such  mixture,  are 
proper  proportions  to  use.  The  flour  is  adhesive,  holding  the  poison  fast  to  the  leaves 
and  <)oating  the  parttcles  of  jpoiaon  so  that  they  come  less  in  contact  with  the  sur&ee 
of  the  plant,  an^hence  it  helps  to  prevent  their  caustie  action  or  burning  of  theleaves. 
The  ashes  have  a  atill  greater  ameliorative  e^eot  in  preventing  the  caustic  action,  and 
ou  this  account  it  is  well  to  use  as  mudi  as  one-third  ashes  to  iwo-thirds  flour  to  form 
the  mixture,  With  this  preparation  the  poison  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  mixed. 
Beiliter  devices  for  mingling  these  homogeneously  with  each  other  are  still  u)  be  sought. 
The  best  now  easily  piepared  by  the  planter  consists  of  a  barrel  with  a  number  of  rods 
put  through  it  endwise  and  a  great  number  of  large  spikes  driven  tbrough  its  sides  to 
prcjeet  far  into  the  cavity. 

TBV  amurrAKoss  to  bh  moxd 

are  put  into  the  barrel  through  a  large  Ivole,  which  is  then  oloaedi  while  the  barrel  is 
hung  upon  an  axis  and  rotated  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  ease  the  poisons  recommended  are  in  any  instance  not 
obtainable,  the  pore  ar^eaio  or  aramato  of  soda  may  be  resorted  to«  sinoe  these  have 
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liMil  ii«^  to  adTftniage,  tbou^rji  not  aXwm  with  the  best  satiefftotlon.  Although 
tbeee  rob^ancee  are  oheap,  their  causae  enect  on  the  plant  i«  jn-eater.  The  miztnro 
Btfw  most  used  oonsieto  of  20  gralne  of  areeniate  of  ma  and  200  graips  of  dextrioe, 
dieflolTed  in  one  gallon  of  cold  water.  Four  onncee  of  thie  mixture  to  40  gallons  of 
water  can  be  sprinkled  on  each  aore.  The  ooouaoa  arseaio  water,  which  every  dr^* 
gist  knows  how  to  wake,  will  answer  well.  To  make  it  firom  the  white  arsenic  (arse- 
nions  aoid)  and  conunon  baking  (carbonate  of)'soda  is  cheaper  than  to  bny  the  arse- 
nisrt«^  idthongh  the  arseniate  method  of  pxepaiation  Involres  less  time  and  labor. 
Ono-nnk  of  a  pound  of  sal  soda  to  a  pound  m  arsenic  should  be  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water  until  disaolved.  The  solution  is  permanent,  no  stirring  or  shaldng  being  necet- 
sary  to  keep  the  poison  mixed*  One  quart  of  the  solution  to  40  gallons  of  water  is 
ufloa  on  eacn  acre. 

In  applying  poison  with  blowers,  a- much  smaller  omantity  of  the  poison  and  Ite 
^Intents  wilTbe  snAcient,  and  when  the  poison  is  blown  onto  the  under  surAkoes  the 
adhesiYe  element  is  no  longer  needed. 

Both  Paris  green  and  London  piurpie,  when  not  adulterated  and  where  properly  ap- 
plied have  always  given  satisfactory  results.    The  latter  seems  to  act  a  litue  slower 


eta.    If  verv  thinly  and  evenly  applied  it  will  be  eaten  sooner^  and  when  used  in 
"  ^  ctive  as  the  Paris  green.    And  it  is  likewise  com- 


mendable to  administer  any  poison  whateverthat  is  to  be  used  so  early  as  to  destroy  the 
worms  lM£)re  they  reach  destructive  sise,  and  before  they  appear  on  the  upper  snxw 
tt^om  of  the  leaves.  Planters  must  be  urged  to  watch  careiuuy  the  under  snrftboes  of 
the  foliage  throughout  the  cultivating  season.  "She  very  young  worms  are  less  easily 
seeix  than  the  small  spots  of  light  color  made  by  their  Rawing  off  little  patches  from 
the  lower  suifaees  of  i^e  leaves.  As  soon  as  and  whenever  the  young  ones  have 
started,  apply  the  poison  immediately  beneath  the^  fbliage.  The  plowman  or  '*  weed* 
ehmper  "  anonld  be  tanght  how  to  see  >he  young  worms  and  be  carelhlly  trained  to 
fina  tiiem.  At  the  same  tkne  he  should  have  hanging  mm  his  shoulder  or  plow  a 
light  bellows  atomizer  charged  with  poison  ready  for  use. 

It  most  always  be  remembered  that  thb  worms  ars  at  work  now  on  certain  plants 
in  certain  flelda  frmn  March  until  winter;  that  the  killing  of  (me  early  insect  may 
prevent  thousands  of  future  progeny  and  save  hundreds  of  dollars*  In  the  wet  eoun-^ 
try  the  early  worm  will  probably  be  found  first  on  the  earlier  cotton  on  the  dryeri 
eandy  rt^tes,  or  higher  clay  slopes ;  while  the  later  worms,  which  have  generally  been 
the  mnt  ones  noticed,  and  only  observed  when  they  appear  in  very  destructive  nnm- 
hen,  naj,  to  the  less  careful  observer,  first  come  to  view  in  either  the  same  kinds  of 
^^vtm"  or  in  the  wet  buckshot  lands,  upon  which  they  thrive  eopeeiaUy  well  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  ' 

A  ftmer  history  of  the  insect's  life  would  help  the  planter  better  to  understand  its 
habits,  but  these  details  cannot  be  briefly  enough  presented  to  be  further  described 
in  thlfl  letter. 

POIIONJKO  PimOBS. 

As  already  stated  (p.  153),  only  one  example  can  be  selected  from  the 
special  fidport  on  the  Ootton  Worm  for  preliminary  presentation  here, 
and  we  ^will  describe  the  apparatus  represented  in  Plate  IX,  Figs,  1-^. 

Several  other  combinations  and  adaptations  of  the  parts  to  be  noticed 
will  appear  in  the  other  report 

Machuvb  fob  spbatino  fboh  bblow.— This  machine  is  transported 
by  combination  with  a  wagon  or  cart  or  other  suitable  vehicle,  and  con* 
gists  of  a  skid,  bearing  a  barrel  or  other  poison  receptacle,  the  force 
pump  and  stirrer  operated  therein,  the  hose-pipe  leading  from  the 
pamp-spont  and  communicating  with  the  several  branched  pipes  which 
terminate  in  nozzles  carried  or  trailed  beneath  the  plants  to  deliver  the 
poison  spray  upward  onto  the  under  surfaces  of  the  foliage. 

The  skid  is  a  simple  frame  to  hold  the  Jiorizontal  barrel  fi*om  rolling, 
and  consists  of  two  pieces,  Fig.  1,  a  a,  of  wood,  about  the  length  of 
the  barrel,  and  in  section  about  3  by  4  inches,  joined  parallel  apart  from 
each  other  by  two  cleats,  b  b.  The  inner,  upper  angles  may  be  cut  to 
match  the  curve  of  the  barrel,  as  at  0  o.  The  barrel  being  placed  upon 
this  frame  is  next  to  be  filled. 

A  good  device  for  mixing  the  poison  thoroughly  with  the  water  «ad 
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for  fllling  the  barrel  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a 
large  funnel  that  will  hold  a  bncketfnl^  and  has  cylindrical  sides^  ggj 
that  rest  conformant  on  the  barrel.  In  this  is  a  gaoze  or  finely-perfo- 
rated diaphragm^  or  septum,  dy  and  a  fonnel-shai^  base,  J  j,  with  Its 
spent,  J),  inserted  through  the  bung.  The  London  purple  or  other  pow- 
der is  to  be  put  in  the  mnnel  and  to  be  washed  through  the  fine  perfo- 
rations by  the  water  which  is  poured  or  pumped  in  through  it  into  the 
barrel,  h.  Thus  no  lumps  of  poison  can  enter,  and  the  grains  of  poison 
bein^  thoroughly  wet  and  separated  remain  bettor  su8i)ended  in  the  res- 
ervoir. Where  flour  or  other  adhesive  material  or  diluent  of  the  powder 
is  to  be  used  such  ingredients  should  be  washed  in  first  and  the  poison 
afterwards. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  2  the  barrel,  ^,  will  be  seen  in  section,  and  some  of 
its  details,  together  with  those  of  the  pump  and  stirrer,  may  Jt>e  noticed. 
The  ful<3rum,/,  has  a  foot  below  screwed  to  the  barrel.  Through  its 
top  is  a  pivot,  0,  on  which  tilts  the  pump-lever,  2,  which  is  similarly 
hinged,  at  &,  to  the  to^  of  the  piston-rod,  t.  The  pump  oylijider,  g^  is 
also  hung  upon  trunmons,  t,  projecting  into  eyes.  In  this  illustration 
the  eyes,  ea,  have  each  a  neck  fitting  in  a  slot  cut  through  the  s^ave 
oppositely  from  the  side  of  the  bung-hole,  and  beneath  the  stave  is  afoot 
on  the  eye-]^ece.  Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the  eye  is  held  down  firmly 
against  the  top  of  the  stave,  while  the  foot  is  as  tight  against  its  under 
surface.  The  length  of  the  eye-piece  is  a  littte  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  bui^-hole,  into  which  it  may  be  inserted  to  be  driven  laterally  into 
the  slot^  The  slot  is  longer  than  the  eye-piece,  so  the  latt^  ma^  be 
dsiven  away  from  the  bung-hole  for  a  distance  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  trunnion-pivot.  Then  the  pump  being  inserted,  until  these  pivots 
oome  opposite  the  eyes,  the  latter  may  be  driven  back  as  sockets  over 
the  pivots  which  plaj"  in  them  when  the  pump  is  worked.  To  hold  these 
eyes  toward  the  pump  and  upon  the  trunnions  a  wedge,  Vj  is  driven  in 
the  slot  beyond  each  eye-piece.  Thus  the  pump  is  easily  attached  or 
removed  and  its  union  wfth  the  barrel  is  strong  and  firm.  Perchance  it 
be  desired  that  this  pump-hol^be  bunged  the  side  slote  may  be  wedged 
to  make  the  barrel  tight. 

The  parts  of  the  pump  being  hung  as  described,  the  hinge,  b,  forms  a 
toggle-joint,  and  in  ite  action  causes  the  pump  to  oscillate  on  its  trun- 
nions, its  basal  end  swinging  wider  than  ite  top,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  from  xtoy.  Upoli  the  extremity  of  this  swinging  end  fB  a 
loop,  hj  through  which  is  passed  a  starrer-bar,  mn^  made  to  sweep  Ikack 
and  forth  in  the  lower  side  of  the  barrel  thus  to  agitate  and  mix  tibe  sub- 
stances considerably  during  the  operation  of  tiie  pump,  every  stroke  of 
the  handle  causing  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  stirrer. 

The  method  of  inserting  and  extricating  the  stirrer-bar  is  as  follows: 
It  is  raised  with  the  pump  until  the  end,  m,  comes  opposite  tke  bung- 
hole,  Xy  through  which  the  bar  may  be  pulled  out  by  the  cord,  ir,  which 
is  attached  to  the  end,  n,  and  also  preferably  to  the  bungs,  r  and  «,  as 
shown.  Through  the  same  hole  the  bar  may  be  inserted.  This  stirring 
device  is  the  simplest  in  construction  and  ox>eration  of  any  yet  contrived, 
while  working  as  it  does  with  reference  to  the  concavity  of  the  barrel 
it  is  perfectly  effective. 

Pumps  having  other  external  or  internal  constructions  than  those 
shown  here  may  be  similarly  mounted,  and  it  matters  littie  if  the  eye  or 
the  trunnion  be  either  on  the  pump  or  on  the  slot-piece.  But  some  of 
the  pointe  in  the  internal  construction  of  the  pump  may  be  briefly  noticed 
here.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  piston-tube  is  closed  and  has  a  ^* 
cular  seat  above  which  is  a  slot-shaped  entsance  to  the  cayijy  of  the 
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piston- tabe.  Higher,  is  another  circalar  seat,  and  immediately  above  it 
another  inlet  to  the  piston-tube.  Between  the  two  seats  is  an  oironlar 
sUde-valye,  which  hesas  a  packing  on  its  &ce  and  plays  loose  or  free 
np  and  down  as  caused  by  the  pressure  to  open  the  lower  inlet  during 
the  downward  stroke  and  to  dose  it  on  the  upward  stroke.  Tb^  upper 
cap  of  the  cylinder  is  quite  loose  about  the  piston-pipe,  and  holds  one 
end  of  a  sheath  or  tubular  packing,  the  lower  free  end  of  which  fits 
snugly  around  the  piston-pipe  and  tighter  to  the  same  when  the  fluid- 
pressure  is  on  the  outside  of  it  The  piston-tube  has  about  half  the 
capacity  of  the  outer  cylinder,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  pump  discharges  during  both  strokes,  being  a  constant-acting  or 
double-acting  force  pump,  which  operates  the  same  whether  the  dis- 
charge be  t^en  from  a  spout,  upon  the  side  of  the  cylinder  or  from 
the  side  or  end  of  the  piston-tube.  With  the  discharge  from  the  piston 
end,  and  a  suction-hose  upon  its  opposite  extremity,  the  pump  may  be 
used  apart  from  the  barrel,  like  the  so-called  ^< fountain  pumps"  and 
^^  hydronettes  "  of  the  trade.  Its  valves  are  all  metallic,  and  it  may  be 
made  Ibr  the  highest  pressures  or  to  throw  any  volume  desired.  A  one- 
half  inch  discharge-spout  delivers  volume  enough  for  an  eight-row  ma- 
chine like  the  one  before  us. 

From  the  spout  a  main  pipe  or  hose  communicates  to  a  pipe  extending 
across  and  above  the  rows  and  bearing  branches  descending  in  the 
alternate  interspaces  between  the  rows,  while  each  is  provided  with  a 
fork  or  pair  of  arms  to  supply  a  pair  of  rows.  In  tUs  special  form  of 
the  machine  the  main  cross-pipe  is  hinged  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body 
of  the  wagon,  and  at  one  of  these  junctures  ia  a  lever  with  a  ratchet 
quadrant  whereby  to  elevate  the  descending  pipes  with  the  arms  and 
nozzles  when  turning,  or  to  surmount  stumps  or  other  obstacles,  for  in 
this  case  the  descencmig  pipes  are  inflexible  and  stiffly  attached  to  the 
main  cross-pipe  and  the  lever,  that  they  may  be  elevated  by  depressing 
the  latter,  wUoh  can  be  set  at  any  notdi  desired,  so  that  the  arms  may 
be  allowed  to  trail  or  drag,  or  may  be  suspended  {tartly  or  wholly  near 
the  ground  or  higher  to  suit  the  operator. 

There  are  other  ways  of  attaching  this  apparatus  which  allow  it  to 
conform  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  more  thoroughly  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rocking  of  the  vehicle,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  in  this  connection. 

The  two  arms  of  the  main  cross-pipe  extend  in  a  direct  line  and  have 
all  the  joints  and  segments  stiff,  while  the  segments  have  each  a  length 
equid  to  the  width  of  a  pair  of  row  spaces^  whereas  by  another  construe- 
tion  set  forth  in  the  large  report,  the  mam  arms  are  either  partially  or 
wholly  flexile  in  their  joints  or  segments,  or  both,  and  they  may  stand 
at  an  angle  with  each  other,  or  continuously  parallel,  as  desired.  In 
those  cases  the  parts  are  supported  by  a  bar  or  frame  wnich  may  or  may 
not  have  mnuers  or  legged- wheels  other  than  those  of  another  vehicle 
combined  therewith,  and  the  descending  branches  are  also  usually  made 
partially  or  wholly  flexile,  that  they  may  trail  or  drag  more  thoroughly, 
contbrmant  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  and  the  rows.  Similarly 
the  terminal  branches  on  the  descending  tubes  may  stand  parallel  or  at 
an  angle  with  each  other  and  be  straight  or  curved,  with  or  without 
flexile  joints  or  segments,  but  the  exact  construction  in  the  present  ex- 
ample is  illustrated  in  Pig.  3.  While  some  curve  seems  usually  desir- 
able, it  may  be  made  either  in  the  descending  branch  or  its  fork,  or  in 
the  terminal  arms,  or  in  all  these  parts. 

Beferring  to  Fig.  3,  t  is  the  descending  pipe,  y  its  fork,  which  may  be 
braced  by  an  additional  piece,  and  this  may  serve  as  a  weight  to  hold 
11  AG 
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the  ^rk  £rom  being  lifted  or  tilted^  or  as  a  slide  plate,  beneath,  to  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  wearing  the  parts  above  it,  or  a  separate  slide-plate 
or  independent  weight,  freely  removable  or  not,  is  sometimes  combined 
with  the  fork,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  other  report  referred  to.  There 
are  also  different  ways  of  making  tiie  angle-piece,  and  one  of  the  best  is 
where  two  onrved  pieces  of  tube  are  cut  and  matched  together  so  as  to 
form  a  3-way  fork,  the  angle,  y,  between  the  horizontal  parts  being  about 
9QO,  and  the  elevation  of  the  part,  ty  which  is  inserted  in  the  descending 
branch,  is  about  45<^  firom  the  horizontal  base-plane.  Such  a  fork  offers 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  fluid  forced  through  it.  In  the  figure 
the  tubular  arms,  i  i,  are  joined  to  the  angle  piece  by  the  flexile  sheath 
couplings,  e  e,  having  stout  wraps.  To  prevent  the  joint  thus  formed 
from  bc^g  too  flexile,  and  to  give  it  additional  elasticity,  a  rod  of  spring 
metal  extends  inside.  These  spring  rods  cause  the  arms  to  spring  to 
the  bases  of  the  cotton  plants  and  the  fork  to  open  or  close  as  jNressed 
upon  by  the  row  or  not,  and  thereby  conform  the  positions  of  their  ter- 
minal nozzles^  n  n,  to  the  variable  widUi  or  courses  of  the  rows,  to  apply 
the  same  to  discharge  from  about  the  basal  center  of  each  plant  upward 
into  its  foliage. 

The  nozzles  may  be  joined  inflexibly  or  by  an  elastic  union  with  sheath 
and  spring  rod,  or  in  any  of  the  flexile  parts  named  spring-lined  suc- 
tion hose  or  a  torsion  spring  to  allow  partial  but  not  complete  rotaiy 
movement  may  be  employed.  Each  terminal  arm  forms  a  supply  tube 
to  its  nozzle  chamber,  whioh  has  an  eccentric  inlet-passage,  from  the 
same  tangentially  through  its  wall,  admitting  the  fluid  so  excentrically 
that  it  whirls  in  the  chamber  and  discharges  through  a  side  outlet  in 
the  form  of  a  spray.  The  whirl  thus  produced  is  very  intense  and 
gives  the  fluid  such  centrifhgal  motion  as  will  disperse  it  broadly  from 
the  orifice  and  thus  produce  a  very  finely  atomized  spray.  The  spray- 
ing power  varies  with  certain  details  in  the  proportions  and  construc- 
tion of  the  passages  and  other  parts.  With  a  suitable  straining  device 
in  the  base  of  the  pump,  bodies  large  enough  to  clog  the  smaSl  outlet 
cannot  enter,  but,  should  clogging  materials  enter  otherwise  to  interfere 
with  the  discharge,  the  face  and  baok  of  the  chamber  may  be  easily 
taken  apart  to  remove  matters  from  the  interior.  The  nozzles  project 
so  little  beyond  the  supply-pipe  as  hardly  to  catch  upon  the  plants,  and 
in  case  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  slight  recess  sometimes  5ocurring 
between  the  chamber  and  its  pipe,  that  may  be  filled  completely  by  metal. 
This  same  nozzle  is  used  with  equally  good  effect  on  other  pipes,  hy- 
dronettes,  syringes,  or  pumps,  as  wdl  as  on  blast  atomizers,  and  is 
unsurpassed  for  spraying  from  the  ground  upward,  as  here  desired. 

The  whole  contrivance  as  an  eight-row  machine  is  light,  can  be  hauled 
rapidly,  and  has  been  tested  si&ciently  to  show  that  it  is  practical 
By  adding  two  additional  arms  twelve  rows  may  be  covered. 

DAMAGE  IN  1881. 

Alabama. — Talladega:  Appeared  late  and  only  on  luxuriant  growth 
in  some  sections.  Limestone:  Shed  more  from  want  of  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  rain  and  drought.  Latorenoe :  In  low  bottom-lands  to  some 
extent.  Conecuh :  All  the  top  crop  destroyed.  Barbour :  Partially  in 
many  fields  rust  preceded  the  caterpillars  and  destroyed  what  they 
would.  Ferry :  Prairie  early  and  sandy  land  later.  Chilton :  About 
three-fourths  stripped  of  leaves  early;  after  rain  budded  out  but 
made  nothing.    jDe  Kalb:  Stripped  in  some  sections.     Saint  OUrir: 
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Some  fieldB  ^ere  not  tonched  while  others  were  entirely  stripped. 
Cherokee :  Some  fields  stripped  eariy,  others  not  at  all.  Russell :  On 
bottom-lands  early.  Marengo :  Stripped  entirely  where  no  poison  was 
used. 

Abkaksas. — Hempstead :  Some  spots  none:  others  as  high  as  50  per 
oent.  Pulaski :  Eariier  than  ever  before,  woodruff:  Only  the  foliage 
and  xuimatored  bolls.  Jackson :  By  the  Army  Worm.  Montgomery : 
Many  fields  stripped  after  the  cotton  had  matured.  Pope :  Later  than 
nsnal.  Howard:  Leaf  Worm  came  early  bat  did  no  damage.  Monroe: 
"W%Lole  region  stripped  bare  of  foliage. 

Gbobola.. — Bihb :  On  bottom  and  new  land  only.  Muscogee :  On  low- 
lands early;  uplands  later.  Lowndes :  Second  crop  of  foliage  entirely 
sMpped.  Hancock :  Entirely  on  low,  wet  lands.  Jones :  Stripped 
entirely'  on  red  lands ;  gray  land  suffered  but  little.  Dooly :  Only 
partially.  Morgan:  In  consequence  of  the  very  late  fall  and  frost, 
JUneoln:  Few  fields.  Liberty:  Partially.  Early:  Some  localities 
early.  Oconee :  Picking  of  the  best  cotton  was  done  before  the  worms 
came. 

Florida. — Columbus :  Many  fields  stripped.  Madison :  Only  in  por- 
tions of  the  county.    Sumter :  Was  stripped  entirely. 

T^KN^SSEE. — Bedford :  Boll-worms  are  unknown  here,  though  cat- 
terpillars  stripped  the  leaves.  Lincoln :  Stripped  of  leaves.  Dickson : 
Very  little  damage  done  in  this  county.  White :  Boll- worms  do  the  most 
damage. 

South  Gabolina. —  Oconee:  Only  partially  in  limited  localities. 
Oreeneille :  Crop  made  before  worms  came.  Newberry :  In  some  local- 
itieB,  but  80  late  in  season  as  not  to  injure  yield;  rather  benefit  it  by 
exposing  the  unopened  bolls  to  sun.  AbbeviUe :  Where  it  appeared  did 
not  more  tiian  eat  the  leaves  on  the  plant.  Barnsville :  Stripped  clean 
of  leaves  and  young  bolls,  which  came  too  late  to  make  anything. 

North  Oabouna. — Came  too  late  to  do  any  damage.  Lenoir:  Did 
not  appear  only  in  a  few  places.  Columbus:  Only  appeared  in  a  few 
places  and  too  late  to  do  any  damage.  Cabarrus :  Did  not  appear  till 
after  crop  was  picked;  they  then  stripped  the  plant.  Wilson:  A  few 
Epi>e£ured  Just  before  frost,  but  did  no  damage.  Cumberland :  Few  fields 
had  tiie  leaves  eaten  off,  but  too  late  to  do  any  damage.  Pitt:  Few 
places  they  appeared,  but  too  late  to  do  any  damage.  Cleveland :  Very 
little. 

LOTTISIANA. — Union:  A  few  places  had  then  reported,  but  no  damage 
done.  Jackson :  Stripped,  but  after  maturity.  Lincoln :  In  some  plages, 
but  not  until  after  it  was  picked.  Franklin :  Kot  until  picking  was  over, 
then  only  partiaJly.  East  Carroll:  Stripped,  except  very  high  land  or 
shaded. 

Mississippi. —  Union:  In  some  localities,  but 'after  cotton  matured. 
Tate :  Second  growth  eaten  by  them  (leaves),  bolls  not  hurt.  Chickasaw : 
Army  Worm  destroyed  top  crop.  Alcorn :  In  a  few  localities,  but  after 
the  crop  had  mostly  opened.  Prentiss :  Did  not  appear  until  about  frost, 
and  did  no  harm.  Bankin :  Very  little,  and  after  bolls  were  matured. 
Jefferson:  Destroyed  all  top  crop.  Clay:  Bottom  crop  at  maturing. 
Issaquena :  Only  partially,  and  that  late.  Clarke :  Owing  to  the  early 
drought  the  leaves  became  so  hard  and  dry  that  they  made  very  slow 
progress. 

liiXAS. — Oonzales:  In  some  places  early;  others  late.  Bee:  Damage 
at  first  of  season  by  Grass-worm.  Colorado:  In  some  sections  where 
not  poisoned.  Denton :  Partially  by  the  Web- worm.  Lee :  W^here  x)oison 
waa  not  used  the  plant  was  generally  stripped.    Houston:  In  very  few 
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BectionB,  and  very  late.  Wise:  Game,  but  too  late  to  do  harm.  Brazos: 
Very  late ;  too  late  to  injiire.  Live  Oak :  In  some  localities.  Wood :  Too 
late  to  damage.  Lampasas:  Game  too  late  to  damage.  Milam:  Second 
crop  damag^  in  some  localities.  Van  Zamdt:  Gatirpillars  came  early 
and  made  clean  sweep.  Orimes:  Only  top  crop  injured,  which  seldom 
amounts  to  anything.  Palo  Pinto:  Stripped  bat  very  little.  Leon:  In 
some  places,  bat  t<^  late  to  do  damage.  Fannin:  Some  fields  were 
stripped,  bat  not  until  it  was  aU  opened. 

Lo8$  of  cotton  hy  worms  aa  rtported. 


Sttttes. 


Total,  per 
oeiiflni. 


Arkanaaa. 
Florida. 


G«OTgift... 
LoidaiaBA. 


Koifli  Carolina.. 
SoathCatdlinA.. 


BaUi. 
51,d49 
16,065 
i,077 
20,958 
29,649 
3a,  lU 


Bales. 
509,616 
407,342 
29,623 


Tuaa.. 
Yixginift. 


204 

10,283 

1,374 

22,473 


273,856 
683,768 
16.135 
346,931 
418,943 
146,150 
661.778 
7,801) 


Pr.esnt, 
10.1 

3.7 
18.8 

8.6 
10.8 

e.6 


2.6 
0.9 

4 


Total. 


186,481 


8,880^760 


6 
4.9^4- 


Total  ootton jnodiioed,  6,689,000  baleai  total  ootton  prodnoed  in  oonntiea  reportJng  worm,  8, 880, 796 
baloi,  or  67.4  oftbo  wludo  orop. 

POSSIBLB  POOD-PUmrS  OF  THE  OOTTON  WORM.* 


One  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics  of  the  Cotton  Worm  is  that 
it  is  so  strictly  confined  to  Ootton  as  its  food-plant.  AU  attempts  hith- 
erto made  to  discover  additional  food-plants  have  proved  futile ;  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  ever  make  it  feed  successfully  on  other  plants  allied  to 
Go8sypiam.t  We  have,  however,  long  felt  that  there  must  be  some 
Qther  wild  plant  or  plants  upon  which  th'e  species  can  exist,  and  this 
belief  has  been  all  the  stronger  since  it  was  demonstrated  two  years  a^o 
from  observations  made  by  Br.  P,  B.  Hoy  that  the  larva  may  occur  m 
Wisconsin,  and,  consequentiy,  out  of  the  range  of  the  cotton  belt.|  We  ^ 
hate  given  special  directions  to  those  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Cotton  Worm  investigation  to  search  for  such  additional  food-plants, 
but  so  far  no  additional  food-plant  has  been  discovered.  Last  Novem- 
ber we  received  fipom  Dr.  J.  C.  Keal,  of  Archer,  Fla.,  specimens  of  a 
plant  with  eggs  and  newly-hatched  larvae  which  he  believed  to  be  those 
of  Aletia,  but  which  belong  to  an  allied  species — ^the  Artomis  erosa  Guen. 
The  plant  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Malvaceae  ( Urena  lohata  Linn.),  which 
is  reported  as  quite  common  in  that  part  of  Florida  and  farther  south, 
being  a  tall,  branching,  and  straggling  weed  with  annual  stems  and 
perennial  root,  from  which  new  shoots  arise  in  January.  It  blooms 
from  February  to  December,  and  is  a  valuable  fiber  plant,  the  bark 
of  both  stem  and  root  being  very  strong,  and  used  very  generally  for 
whip  and  cording  purposes.    The  leaves  have  three  very  conspicuous 

^Commanioated  by  the  author  to  the  American  NaturaUst  April,  1882,  pp.  327-8. 
t  The  onlv  partial  success  in  this  line  is  thab  mentioned  in  onr  Bulletin  on  the  Cotton 
Worm,  p.  12. 
t  See  Heport  on  Cotton  Insects,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879,  p.  89. 
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saccharine  glands  on  the  principal  veins  toward  the  leaf-stem,  and  the 
plant,  Br.  J^Teal  reports,  is  mnch  less  sensitive  to  cold  or  m>st  than 
Gossypinm.  We  find  that  the  plant  has  been  received  by  Dr.  Yasey, 
botanist  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltore,  from  several  p^urties  in 
Florida,  with  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  the  fiber.  Ur&na  tobtUa  was, 
until  very  recently,  not  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
common  on  dry  biU  pastures  almost  everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  and 
southward  to  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  is  also  reported  from  Western 
Africa,  East  Indies,  China,  and  some  of  the  Pacific  islandB.  It  seems 
to  thrive  very  well  in  Florida,  and  is  likely  to  spread  to  other  adjacent 
States. 

The  Anomis  erosa,  the  eggs  and  young  larvse  of  which  were  not  un- 
common on  the  leaves  of  ti^e  TJrena,  may  be  distinguished  from  Aletia 
by  the  paler,  more  translucent  character  of  both  egg  and  larva,  and 
1^  the  first  pair  of  prologs  being  quite  obsolete^  in  which  characteikit 
resembles  the  AfMmia  exacta  Ihat  affects  cotton  in  Texas.  Aletia  larfe 
that  had  been  fed  on  cotton^  when  placed  upon  the  Urena,  refhsed  to 
feed  upon  it,  and  finally  perished. 

We  recently  took  occasion  to  carefully  examine  the  Malvaceous  plants 
in  the  herbarium  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  some  quite  in- 
teresting results,  although  a  herbarium  is  naturally  the  least  fiftvorable 
place  one  can  choose  for  an  entomological  investigation  of  this  charac- 
ter, as  plants  that  are  least  injured  by  insects  ai^  most  apt  to  be  col- 
lected, and  the  mode  of  preserving  the  plants  still  further  reduces  the 
chances  of  finding  traces  of  Aletia,  because  only  one  side  of  the  leaf  is 
available  for  examination.  How  small  this  chance  is  may  be  iQustra- 
ted  by  the  &ct  that  on  the  specimens  of  Oos^^ium  in  the  herbarium 
no  Aletia  eggs  or  egg-shells  could  be  discovered,  and  that  only  one 
specimen  showed  any  trace  of  being  iiyured  by  any  insect  whatever. 
Nevertheless  a  number  of  eggs  or  fragments  of  such — some  of  them 
from  their  structure  very  clo^y  related  to  Aletia — were  found  on  the 
following  plants:  Malvastrum  spicatumy  from  Florida  and  l^icaragua; 
Urena  ribesia  (which  is  considered  a  form  of  U.  lobata),  from  Southern 
Florida;  Pavania  tj/phale(nde8y  from  Cuba;  8ida  gtameratdj  from  Ouba. 

One  object  of  this  examination  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  par- 
ticular Malvaceous  plant  upon  which  Aletia  feeds  in  the  States  north 
of  the  cotton  belt,  but  this  proved  to  be  an  almost  complete  failure,  be- 
cause the  herbarium  contained  only  six  specimens  of  such  plants  n:om 
the  more  northern  States,  not  counting  sixteen  specimens  cultivated  in 
the  agricultural  grounds  at  Washington.  However,  on  a  specimen  of 
8ida  9pinosaj  from  York  Oounly,  Pennsylvania,  an  egg  was  found  which 
has  every  appearance  of  that  of  Aletia. 

We  would  eamestiy  call  upon  entomologists  who  may  read  these 
pages  to  aid  us  iu  obtaining  evidence  of  the  food-plant  of  the  insect  in 
the  more  northern  States  by  an  examination  of  the  plants  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  in  the  following  Ust,  as  it  is  upon  such  tiiat  the  insect  will 
probably  be  found  at  some  future  time,  but  only  late  in  the  season : 

LOOAUUBS  VOB  ViXVACSOUS  PLANTS  VROM  qbat's  floba. 

AUhcBa  offxkHCkUa  L. — Salt  maEBhes  coast  of  New  England  and  New  York.    (Nat.  from 

Eu.) 
lfa2varo<iMd(foI4«L.— Waysides  and  cnltivated  grounds,  common.    (Nat.  fix>mEa.) 
tylv^triB  L.— Waysides.    (Adr.  from  Eu.) 

moMftato  L.— Has  escaped  from  gardens  to  waysides.    (Ady.  frxmi  En.) 
aUea  L. — Has  escaped  from  gardens  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylyania.    (Adv. 
from  £u.) 
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CalUrrhoJi  trian0ulata  Gray.— Dry  prairies,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  sonthwarcL 

aJccBoid^s  Gray.—Barren  oak  lands,  Southern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
JfapcM  dioioa  L^— Limestone  valleys,  Pennsylvania  and  southward  to  the  Valley  of 

Yirffinia,  west  to  Ohio  and  Illinois,  rare. 
^Malvaatrum  angwtum  Gray.— Rock  Island  in  the  Mississippi,  lUinois. 

'  ^eoodn^m  Gray. — ^Abonnds  on  the  plains  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota  west- 
ward. 
^Sida  napcM  Cav.— Rocky  river  banks,  Pennsylvania;  York  County,  Kanawha  County, 
Virginia.    (Cultivated  in  old  gardens. ) 
elHottii  T.  &  G.— Sandy  soil,  Southern  Virginia  and  southward. 
*8pino8a  L. — ^Waste  places,  common  southward. 
AhutiUm  avioenncB  Gsprtn.— Waste  places,  escaped  from  gardens.    (Adv.  from  India.) 
Modiola  muUifida  Moench. — ^Low  grounds,  Virginia  and  southward. 
Kosteletzkya  virgmioa  PresL — Marshes  on  the  coast.  New  York  to  Virginia  and  south- 
ward. 
HUnsous  mo8cheuto8  L.— Brackish  marshes  along  the  coast,  sometimes  eYteadiog  up 
rivers  far  beyond  the  influence  of  salt  wat^r  (as  above 
Harrisburg,  Pa.V  also  Onondaga  Lake,  N.  Y.,  i|nd  west- 
^  ward,  usually  within  the  inflnenees  of  salt  springs. 

f        grandiflorus  Miehx.— Illinois  and  southward. 

militari8  Cav* — RiTcr  banks  Pennsylvania,  to  Illinois  and  southward* 
trionum  L.— Escaped  from  gardens  or  grounds.    (Adv.  from  Eu.) 
8yriacu8  L. — Escaped  from  gardens  or  grounds.    (Adv.  from  En.) 

Of  these  twenty-two  species^  eight  of  which  are  introdiioed,  at  l^art 
eleven  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  Wisconsin,  90  that  the  number  of  plants 
upon  which  the  insect  wiU  probably  be  found  is  very  limited,  if ,  a9  J3 
most  probable,  the  plant  really  is  one  of  the  Malvaoeia, 

THE  QUESTION  OF  HIBEBNATION  SETTLXD. 

In  presenting  some  of  tbe  more  recent  discoveries  of  importance  anent 
this  insect  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  annual  session 
in  this  city  last  May,  we  considered  the  question  of  hibematiou  in  the 
following  words: 

But  my  chief  object  in  referring  to  this  insect  is  to  convey  the  infoimation  to  tk^ 
Academy,  which,  though  perhaps  of  less  practicsl  import,  is  nevertheless  of  scientifio 
interest.  In  the  remarks  which  I  made  in  1879  it  was  shown  that  there  were  various 
theories  held  by  competent  men-^both  entomologists  and  planters~tts  to  the  hiberna- 
tion of  this  Aletia;  some  beUeving  that  it  hibernated  in  the  chrysalis  state,  some  that 
it  survived  in  the  moth  state,  while  still  others  contended  that  it  did  not  hibernate  at 
aU  in  the  United  States.  There  were  many  known  facts  which  gave  weight  to  this 
la«t  hypothesis  which  was  espoused  by  Prot.  A.  R.  Grote.  The  strongest  points  in  its 
favor  were  that  the  insect  had  not  before  been  seen  in  any  state  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  together  with  the  tendeuoy  of  error  from  mistakiojg  other 
species  on  the  part  of  those  who  reported  having  found  either  tlie  chrys^is  or  tb^ 
moth  during  the  winter  months. 

Yet  there  were  many  facts  which,  as  I  thou  stated,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  theory 
was  erroneous,  and  that,  as  I  have  always  contended,  the  insect  did  hil>emate  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  cotton  belt.  How  difQcult  it  has  been  to  get  absolnte  and 
experimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  belief  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  had  competent  agents  each  mnter  since  that  of  1878-79  full^  instructed 
to  search  for  and  obtain  such  evidence,  and  that  until  the  present  winter  it  has  never 
been  forthcoming.  I  am  glad  to  be  aule  to  state,  however,  that  hibernation  is  now 
an  established  fact  npon  indisputable  evidence,  and  that  during  a  recent  trip  to  South 
Georgia  and  Florida  I  was  able  to  completely  bridge  the  gap  which  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  annual  cycle  of  the  insect's  history. 

We  have,  during  the  psAt  winter,  been  able  to  obtain  the  moths  during  every  month, 
and  have  watched  them  in  fact  until  the  early  part  of  March.  We  have  found  the  eggs 
deposited,  also,  in  the  early  part  of  March,  just  as  the  hibernating  moths  were  disap- 
pearing, and  I  found  the  worms  of  all  sizes  on  rat  toon  cotton  during  the  latter  part  of 
that  month.  I  received  chrysalides  from  this  first  brood  of  worms  two  weeks  ago,  or 
in  the  first  days  of  April,  and  the  fresh  moths  are  now  issuing.  This  is  fully  six  weeks 
to  two  months  earlier  than  the  first  worms  were  discovered  in  tUe  spring  of  1879  and 
1880,  though  we  then  discos  ered  them  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  several  weeks 
earlier  than  they  had  previously  been  recorded. 
•  In  short,  there  is  nothing  more  fully  established  now  than  that  the  moth  hibernates 
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principally  under  the  shelter  of  rank  wire-grass  in  the  more  heavily-timbered  portions 
of  the  South,  and  that  these  moths  begin  laying  on  the  rat  toon  cotton  when  this  is 
only  one  inch  or  so  high.  That  the  first  few  generations  of  worms  are  rarely  noticed 
and  neTer  partionlarly  ii^Jnrions  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  generally  dis* 
pened  (the  moth  appearing  to  fiy  great  distanoes.  laying  here  an  egg'  and  there  an 
egg,  instead  of  laying  hnnoreds  on  the  same  plani,  as  it  does  later  in  tne  season),  few 
in  numbers,  and  quite  liable  to  the  attacks  of  their  various  enemies  Just  issuing  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  finding  a  scarcity  of  other  food ;  alsc^to  the  less  rapid  devel- 
opment  during  the  cooler  spring  months. 

Aside  from  the  satisfaction  of  bridging  over  so  important  a  gap  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  destructive  insect^  the  fact  established  has  this  important  economic  bear- 
ing :  Whereas,  upon  the  theory  of  annual  invasion  from  some  exotic  countryi  there 
was  no  incentive  to  winter  or  spring  work  looking  to  the  destruction  of  the  moths, 
there  is  now  every  incentive  to  such  action  as  will  destroy  it  either  by  attracting  it 
dnriog  raiid  winter  weather  by  sweets  or  by  burning  the  grasses  in  which  it  shelters. 
It  should  also  be  a  warning  to  cotton-growers  to  abandon  the  slovenly  method  of  cul- 
tivation .which  leaves  the  old  cotton-stalks  standing  either  until  tiie  next  crop  is 
planted  or  long  after  that  event ;  for  many  planters  have  the  habit  of  planting  the 
■eed  in  a  ftirrow  between  the  old  rows  of  stalks.  The  most  oarefU  recent  revearches 
all  tend  to  confiim  the  belief  that  Qossypium  is  the  only  plant  upon  which  the  worm 
feeds  in  the  Southern  States,  so  that  in  tne  light  of  the  liaicts  which  I  have  presented 
to  yon  thete  is  all  the  greater  incentive  to  that  mode  of  culture  which  will  prevent 
the  growth  of  rattoon  cotton,  since  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  moth  would 
anrvive  long  eoough  to  perpetuate  itself  npon  newly-sown  cotton  except  fox  the  inter* 
v^ti<»i  of  tbo  r^ttopn  Qotton. 


MIBOELLAJSTEOTTS  INSSOXB. 

THE  DEENA  AKOMIS. 

{Anomis  eroM  Hiib.) 

Order  Lxpidoptbba;  family  Koctuxdjil 

'        [Plate  Vni,  Fig  1.J 

HABITS   AKD    NATT7BAI<   HISTOBY;    BBSBKBLANOS    TO    THE    OOTTON 

WOBM. 

Of  the  nnmeroQS  insects,  the  history  of  which  we  have  traced  in  the 
last  few  years,  one  species  of  considerable  interest  may  here  be  recorded ; 
for  it  is  not  ouly  interesting  on  acconnt  of  its  occurrence  upon  a  fiber-pro- 
daeing  plant,  which  some  day  may  prove  of  considerable  importance,  but 
also  on  acconnt  of  its  relations  to  the  Gotten  Worm  (Aletia  xylina)  for 
which  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  in  its  earliest  stages. 

The  species  under  consideration  appears  to  be  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed over  most  of  the  Gulf  States  wherever  its  food-plant  ^Urena 
loiola).  and  possibly  other  nearly  related  plants,  are  found  growing. 

The  belief  that  the  eggs  of  the  species  now  under  consideration  were 
those  of  Aletia  was  strengthened  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  found 
them  by  the  Inference  that  after  the  disappearance  of  cotton,  Aletia 
would  have  to  search  for  other  suitable  plants  to  sustain  its  ofbpring 
nnta  new  cotton  should  eommence  to  grow  the  following  springy  but  so . 
&1  neither  its  eggs  nor  Its  larvse  have  ever  been  discovered  upon  any 
other  plant  but  cotton. 

HkB  egg^  of  this  Anomis,  which  so  fftr  have  been  found  only  on  the 
leaves  of  Urena,  appear,  if  examined  with  a  common  hand-lens,  to  be 
stmctorally  indistinguishable  firom  those  of  Aletia,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Department  from  Florida  by  Dr.  I^eal,  with  the  assurance  that  they  really 
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belonged  to  that  insect,  and  that  its  winter  food-plant  was  discovered. 
An  examination  under  the  microscope,  however,  showed  considerable 
differences,  notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  in  size  and  scnlptore. 
The  color  isL  however^  paler,  and  not  of  the  pecaliar  bright-green  char- 
acteristic of  Aletia,  and  it  is  by  this  character  that  the  egg  of  the  AnomJs 
may  be  distinguish<id  from  the  other,  when  fresh,  by  the  ordinary  observer. 

The  radial  ridges  are  more  nnmeroos,  ranging  between  35  and  40,  and 
the  transverse  ribs  from  12  to  14.  The  radiating  ribs  of  the  Aletia  egg  are 
considerably  rounded,  with  the  spaces  between  them  rather  narrow,  ap- 
pearing Uke  deeply-impressed  strise,  while  the  ribs  of  the  Anomis  egg 
are  sharp  and  triangular  if  viewed  from  above,  with  the  spaces  between 
them  shallower  and  broader.  The  intersection  of  the  transverse  with 
the  radial  ribs  of  Aletia  are  not  sharp,  and  are  only  marked  by  low, 
rounded  elevations.  Another  quite  marked  feature  of  the  eggs  of  Aletia 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  radial  ribs  in  Ave  groups,  connected  with  each 
other  by  an  elevated  ridge  which  forms  around  the  center  a  large  i>ent- 
angular  cell,  into  each  angle  of  which  one  of  the  radial  ribs  terminates, 
the  other  ribs  between  them  being  somewhat  shorter  and  con&ected  by 
the  terminal  transverse  rib.  This  arrangement  is  quite  noticeable  in 
fresh  eggs,  but  still  more  in  dry  ones.  The  radial  ribs  in  this  Anomis, 
however,  are  not  arranged  in  separate  groups,  and  the  longest  ones 
sunouna  the  center  in  a  perfect  circle  without  terminating  in  a  drcum- 
central  rib. 

TbiB  Urena  Anomis  is  exclusively  a  Southern  species,  and  it  continues 
breeding  with  scarcely  any  intermission  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Moths  have  been  captured  in  various  parts  of  the  South  from  August, 
throughout  the  winter,  till  May.  and  the  eggs  and  larvad  of  different 
sizes  are  found  in  Florida  througnout  the  winter. 

The  general  habits  of  the  larvsd  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  Aletia, 
though  as  a  rule  the  Anomis  larv»  are  less  active,  especially  after  they 
have  attained  one-half  their  growth.  The  newly-hatched  larvse  are 
almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of  Aletia,  botii  being  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  same  pale  color.  The  former  may,  however,  be  at  once 
recognized  by  the  first  and  second  pairs  of  prole^  being  entirely  obso- 
lete, whereas,  notwithstanding  their  minute  size,  the  second  pair  is  al- 
ways, present  in  Aletia.  In  tim  stage  the  larvae  are  most  active  and 
nervous,  and  are  usually  found  feeding  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves, 
which  they  resemble  so  much  in  color  tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them 
when  at  rest. 

They  stretch  to  their  fullest  length  when  resting,  but  very  often  may 
be  seen  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  larv»  of  Oeometrids,  and  will 
th^  if  disturbed,  leap  fit>m  their  hold  and  hang  suspended  by  a  thread, 
whioh,  after  a  short  rest,  they  will  climb  with  great  rapidity.  The  mode 
'of  climbing  is  very  interesting.  The  head  is  suddenly  bent  downward, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  each  time  the  thread  is 
grasped  with  the  thoracic  legs  when  the  head  is  lowest.  Growing  larger, 
they  become  more  and  more  sluggish,  and  can  seldom  be  induced  to  spin- 
but  usually  hold  to  the  leaf  very  tenaciously,  so  that  some  force  is  needed 
to  remove  them.  If  disturbed  they  will  tiy  to  escape  in  a  looping  gait 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Aletia.  GDhe  full-grown  lajrvas  usually  assume 
a  very  peculiar  position  when  at  rest.  The  body  is  bent  at  about  tlie 
middle  in  such  a  way  that  both  halves  lie  close  to  each  other  so  as  to  form 
a  long  and  narrow  loop,  and  the  larva  remains  in  this  position  sometimes 
for  hours. 

The  principal  time  of  feeding,  as  observed  in  the  vivarium,  appears 
to  be  at  night,  and  the  larva  usually  rests  during  the  day  on  the  lower 
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flide  of  the  leaves.  The  smaller  larv»  eat  only  the  softer  parts,  leaving 
the  ribs  nntouched,  bat  the  older  ones  gnaw  large  irregnlar  portions 
fixnn  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  and  will  often  consume  two-mirds  of  a  leaf 
in  a  single  night.  They  also  have  the  habit  of  devouring  their  own  cast 
skins,  sometimes  not  even  leaving  the  head,  and  the  newly-hatched 
worms  will  frequently  feed  upon  the  empty  egg-shells  before  attacking 
the  leaf.  We  have  in  one  instance,  however,  observed  a  young  larva 
which  had  only  partly  issued  from  the  egg  already  at  work  gnawing 
the  leaf. 

In  March  last  we  stQl  found  the  larvsd  of  all  sizes  on  the  XJrena  around 
Orescent  Oity,  Fla.,  but  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  them  on  any  other  plant 
This  has  also  been  the  experience  of  Messrs.  Keal  and  Hubbard,  who 
were  instructed  to  make  observations  on  this  point. 

The  moth  was  first  figured  by  Htlbner  (Zutr.,  287, 288),  and  is  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  OasmopMla  erosay*  by  Guen^e,  who  describes 
the  larva  ina  fe(W  words  and  gives  its  food  plant  as  EibisoUs.  It  occurs 
in  South  America^  the  specimens  from  Brazil  being  darker  and  brighter 
than  purs  accordmg  to  Ouente.  The  many  specimens  we  have  bred 
and  captured  show  comparatively  little  variation.  The  color  of  the  basal 
half  of  the  front  wing  is  bright  yellow,  speckled  more  or  less.intensely 
with  fennifi^ous  or  brown.  The  posterior  half  is  deeper,  with  olivk- 
ceoufi  and  brown  shades,  and  with  more  or  less  of  lilaceous.  The  hind 
wings  are  dull-yellowish,  more  or  less  shaded  with  reddish-brown.  The 
markings  are  withal  so  unique,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  that  the  species 
cannot  well  be  confounded  with  any  other. 

During  winter  the  time  elapsing  from  hatching  to  maturity  has  aver- 
aged, in  our  viVaria,  about  seven  weeks,  but  development  will  be  much 
more  rapid  during  summer. 

Should  the  IJrena  ever  be  cultivated  for  its  fiber,  this  its  chief  enemy 
win  readily  be  destroyed  by  the  same  methods  adopted  against  the 
Cotton  Worm. 

DESOBIPTZVE. 

AKOMlflSBOSAy  Hub.— J?^^.-^I>iameter  O.S»m^  ciionlar,  flat  below;  the  upper  surface 
varies  somewhat  in  conyexityy  in  some  being  almost  hemispherical,  whilst  with  others 
it  is  quite  flat,  in  general  shape  and  size  reminding  one  of  the  egg  of  Aletia  xylina, 
ColoTi  pale  yellowisn-ereen,  iJmoet  of  the  same  shade  as  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  number  of  ribs  which  run  from  the  base  toward  the  summit  varies  in  different  eggs 
from  31  to  38.  Of  these  ribs  from  11  to  13  reach  to  about  one-fourth  the  distance  above 
the  base,'5  to  7  half  way  toward  the  summit,  and  16  to  18  to  near  the  summit.  The  spaoei 
between.these  ribs  is  divided  quite  oonstantly  by  12  low  transverse  ribs,  which  at  the 
interseonon  with  the  radiating  ribs  form  a  smaU  though  quite  sharp  triangular  point, 
which  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  empire  eeg.  The  spaces  between  these  ribs  form 
shallow,  squarish  depressions,  which  are  finely  granulated.  The  summit  is  almost 
smooth,  surrounded  witii  three  series  of  small,  roundish  ceUs,  which  become  larger  , 
away  from  the  center,  and  beyond  these  another  series  of  three  rows  of  larger  cells  of 
different  shapes,  though  more  or  less  squarish. 

IiABVA. — First  «ta^.— Length  of  the  newly-hatched  larvn,  2p»™.  Color  very  pale 
greenish-yellow  along  the  dorsum,  white  and  transparent  toward  the  sides;  head  pale 
yeHowish,  without  any  mai^dngs;  eyes  black,  tips  of  mandibles  brown.  AntennsB 
short,  3-jointed;  first  Joint  stout,  very  short  and  somewhat  conical;  second  Joint 
longest,  clavate,  its  tip  obliquely  truncate  externally,  bearing^  at  inner  and  outer  an- 
gles a  stout  spine,  which  is  a  httle  longer  than  the  third  Joint;  third  Joint  shorter 
Uiaa  second,  cylindrical,  with  a  small  tiu>erole  at  tip,  resembline  a  fourth  Joint,  and 
provided  at  its  tip  with  a  fine  hair;  at  the  inner  side  of  the  third  joint,  at  base  of  the 
apical  tubercles,  arises  a  stout  spine  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  Joint  itself.  PUifer- 
ous  warts,  pale  brownish,  each  bearing  a  long  and  slender  pale  hair.  Legs  rather 
long,  white ;  only  t:wo  pairs  of  prologs,  situated  on  abdominal  Joints  8  and  9. 

''Hist.  Gen.  d.  Ins.  Lep.,  NootUi61ites,  n,  p.  395. 
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Beeond  «fti|r«,— The  dnt  molt  takes  plsuse  aeven  or  eight  days  aftier  hatdhing ;  at  this 
time  the  larv®  difiBar  from  the  nevrly-hatehed  specimens  only  in  the  somewhat  larger 
size  and  slightly  darker  color. 

Third  stage, — ^In  from  six  to  seven  days  the  second  skin  is  oa«t,  and  with  this  molt 
appears  the  third  pair  of  abdominal  legs  on  joint  7.  The^r  are,  however,  extremely 
small  and  scarcely  noticeable j  they  are  not  need  in  walking.  The  color  now  is  a 
darker  green,  lighter  toward  the  sides,  and  with  a  pair  of  rather  indistinct  whitiah 
dorsal  stripes.  Head  highly  polished,  pale,  faintly  greenish,  with  two  pale,  dusky 
oblique  stnpes.  Cervical  shield  slightly  dosky,  with  a  darker  posterior  margin.  Pilifer- 
pns  warts  black,  the  hairs  colorless.  The  abdominal  legs  are  marked  externally  with 
a  broad  dusky  stripe. 

Fourth  stage,^The  third  skin  is  oast  sis  or  seven  days  after  the  second  molt  The 
larva  is  now  almost  of  the  color  of  the  leaves,  and  measures  about  14"*m  in  length. 
The  median  and  somewhat  wavy  lateral  lines  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body; 
the  subdorsal  stripes  and  sutures  between  the  joints  are  white.  The  prolegs  on  ab^ 
dominal  joint  7  are  now  quite  distinct,  though  rather  small,  and  are  used  in  walking. 

Fifth  8tage,^The  fourth  skin  is  cast  three  to  five  days  later,  the  larv®  having  chapged 
very  little  in  appearance,  except  that  the  dorsal  and  lateral  lines  and  the  pilif^rous 
warts  are  di£rt}inctly  dusky. 

Sixth  8(0^0.— Five  or  six  days  later  the  fifth  skin  is  shed,  and  the  larva  does  not  ehaqge 
in  appearance, 

Sevehth  siage.—The  sixth  molt  takes  place  about  five  days  after  the  fifth,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  insect  is  conaiaerably  changed.  The  color  i^  pale,  translu- 
cent, pea-green.  The  head  is  not  polished,  of  the  color  of  the  body;  the  two  oblique 
dusky  9tri]pps  are  composed  of  seTeral  irregular  spots :  the  labmni  is  white,  antepoie 
pale  greenish,  and  the  eyes  black.  The  median  and  the  two  subdorsal  lines  are  com* 
posed  of  numerous 'irregular  spots  of  a  lemon«^ellow  color,  of  which  those  on  median 
and  the  lower  dorsal  lines  have  a  more  or  less  distinctly  dusky  shade  on  either  side ;  lie 
lateral  line  ia  quite  broad  and  almost  white.  Piliferoiis  warts  pale  yellow,  surrounded 
by  transyersely  oval,  indJistinot,  dusky  rings.  The  whole  body  is  spet^ded  with  nipiiMff* 
ous,  usually  transversely  oval,  small,  lemon*yellow  spote^  which  inclose  ifqjfi  tWO  to 
three  almost  colorless,  glistening,  round  dots.  Stigmata  orange.  Legs  pale  gr^en; 
claws  and  hooklete  pale  brown ;  venter  bluish-green. 

Length  of  full-grown  larva  about  35"^  (1|  inches). 

Pupa, — Length,  15°^™.  Color,  blackish-brown ;  wing-sheaths  opiiqae,  the  leoialniBg 
portion  faintly  polished.  Front  of  head  prolonged  into  a  short,  stout,  conical  projec- 
tion; near  its  base  ventrallv  are  two  fine  and  quite  lo^  hairs  and  two  similar  pairs 
dorsally  near  insertion  of  antennie.  Eyes  prominent  ana  considerablv  polished.  Legs 
reaching  to  tip  of  wing-cases ;  antennie  shorter.  Median  line  of  prothovax  quite  shaip 
and  cannate,  median  line  of  mesothorax  faintly  elevated,  somewhat  polished.  The 
whole  anterior  portion  of  body  finely  and  closely  granulated.  Metat^orax  and  the 
three  following  abdominal  segments,  with  numerous,  shallow,  circular  depressions, 
eachAaving  a  central  granule.  The  circular  depressions  on  abdominal  joints  4-8  are 
somewhat  larger  and  their  margin  is  slightly  elevated ;  the  posterior  third  of  jointar4-6 
is  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  rest  ef  the  boily  and  very  closely  and  quite  coarsely  gran- 
nlated,  while  the  posterior  third  of  abdominal  Joints  7  and  8  is  polished  and  not  gran- 
ulated. The  last  joint  is  very  peculiarly  formed ;  its  tip  is  broad  and  prolonged  each 
side  into  a  short,  stout,  and  sharp  tooth  directed  forward,  and  between  these  two  \b  a 
pair  of  slender  and  also  bristle-like  spines,  directed  forwAi>d  and  with  their  tips  curved 
in  the  shape  of  a  loop ;  another  pair  of  similar  bristle-like  spines,  which  are  directed 
forward  and  inward,  are  situated,  one  at  each  side,  on  a  small  projection  at  the  base 
yentrally  of  the  stout  lateral  teeth,  and  between  these  is  a  large  projection  which  la 
armed  at  ite  edge  with  two  large,  stout,  claw-like  teeth,  which  stand  at  right  angles 
to  the  body  of  the  ^upa.  The  anal  swelling  is  smooth,  circular,  and  quite  prominent; 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  tip  are  marked  with  coarse,  elevated  ridges,  both  dor- 
sally  and  ventral!  V. 
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THE  CLOVEB  LEAF-BEETLE, 

{Phytonomtis  punctatus  Fabr.) 

Order  Oolboptera;  family  OuBOULiONCDJl. 

[Plate  X,  Fig.  1,J 

HABITS  OP  THB  OBKTJS.* 

During  tBe  year  another  European  insect  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  role  of  an  enemy  to  an  important  brauch  of  American  agriculture. 
This  insect — ^the  Phytorwmus  pv/iwtatus  of  Fabricius-^has  been  well 
known  in  Europe  for  almost  a  century,  but  has  never  done  any  serious 
damage  to  crops.  Yet  so  common  is  it  there  that  almost  every  one  en- 
tomologically  inclined  who  has  traveled  through  Germany  or  France 
has  doubtless  found  it  under  sticks  or  stones  in  pastures  and  meadows. 

In  looking  uj)  the  literature  on  the  habits  of  tbo  insects  of  this  genus 
in  Suropet  we  find  much  written  on  the  history  of  the  earlier  states  of 
several  species.  From  what  is  known  in  Europe,  it  appears  that  the 
species  of  the  genus  show  a  variety  of  habit  and  mode  of  development. 
The  greenish  larvae  (recalling  in  general  appearance  those  of  Syrphus 
or  certain  Tenthredinid  larvsB)  feed  in  May  or  June  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  plants  they  infest,  and  spin  in  July  a  net-like  cocoon 
on  various  parts  of  the  plant,  changing  therein  to  pupsB  within  eight 
or  twelve  days,  the  beetle  issuing  in  <tuly  or  August  Only  one  annual 
generation  is  recorded-^the  beette  hibernating. 

Fhytonomus  murinus  Fabr.  oviposits  on  the  young  shoots  of  Lucem 
(M^ieagomtivd)*  Ph.  meUs  Fabr.  feeds  a«  larva  and  beetle  on  the  common 
red  olover  (TrijoUim, pratense)  and  on  Lucern,  and  proves  injurious  to 
the  latter  plant  in  some  parts  of  Germany.    Ph.  nigrirostris  Fabr.  (which 

Sthe  way  occurs  also,  though  rarely,  m  the  United  Stlates  from  Can- 
a  and  Massachusetts  westward  to  Michigan)  feeds  as  larva  on  Tri/o- 
livmpratewe  B>nd  Buphthalmum  salicifolimn;  Ph.  pollux  Gyllh.  on  Silme 
wftaia  and  Polygonum  hydropiper;  Ph.  rumieis  Fabr.  on  various  species 
of  jRumex  and  also  on  Polygonum  aviculare;  Ph.  vicicB  Gyllh.  on  Vicia 
wTvatiea:  Ph.  plantaginU  De  G.  on  Plantago  laneeolaia  and  Lyohnis 
dioica;  Ph.  polygoni  Linn,  on  young  shoots  of  JDiantMis  and  on  Pylygo- 
num  aviculare^  the  larvae  feeding  on  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  blos- 
soms, and  also  boring  in  the  stems ;  Ph.  suspidosus  Hbst.  on  Lotus  uUgi- 
no9tu  and  Lathyrtts  pratenHs  ;  Ph.  palmnbarius  Germ,  on  Mentha  aqua-. 
Uea  and  Salvia  glutinosa. 

So  far  as  heretofore  known  the  habits  of  the  genus  in  this  country 
conform  to  the  above  experience  in  Europe.  We  have  reared  Ph.  comp- 
tm  Say  from  Polygonum  nodosum^  upon  which  the  larvae  and  pup®  may 
be  found  in  July,  the  cocoon  having  the  usual  net- work  appearance. 
Of  the  nine  species  known  to  occur  in  this  country  this  and  Ph.  exim%us\ 
Le<3,,  the  habits  of  which  were  briefly  given  by  B.  A.  Popenoe  (Ti*ans. 
Kans*  Acad.  Sci,  1877,  p.  38)  are  the  only  ones  (exclusive  of  Ph.  punc- 
tatui)  whose  habits  have  been  observed,  though,  as  above  shown,  those 
of  Ph.  nigrirostris  have  been  recorded  by  European  observers. 

HISTOBY  OP  THE  SPECIES  IN  NOBTH  AMEEIOA. 

Concerning  the  apx)earance  of  Ph.punctatus  in  this  country  we  stated 
in  the  American  Naturalist  (in  which  we  have  recorded  the  above  facts) 

*  Compiled  from  coutribatioiis  to  the  American  Naturalist. 

tAcconliiig  to  Professor  Popenoe  tlio  larva  feeds  on  Bumcx  hritannUxif  and  transform« 
in  a  similar  cocoon  on  the  plant. 
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for  Maxch,  1882,  that  Dr.  Le  Conte  received  a  beetle  as  loi)g  ago  as  1853 
from  Canada,  fipom  Mr.  D^Urban,  who  was  then  connected  with  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  that  country,  and  another  specimen  from  the  late  Dr. 
Melsheimer,  &om  Pennsylvania,  and  that  these  specimens  had  been  de- 
scribed by  him  as  Phytonamus  <ypimus  (Shynehophora.  p.  124).  He  had 
recognized,  firom  what  we  had  pnblishea  in  the  Naturanst,  for  ]^ovember, 
1881,  regaiding  PhyUmomiis  pundatus,  that  his  opimus  was  identical,  and 
upon  receiving  specimens  firom  me  he  wrote  that,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  species. 
Ph.  punctatusy  in  its  typical  and  most  common  form,  is  so  easily  recog- 
nizable by  its  coloration  (tiie  suture  and  margins  of  the  elytm  being 
yellowish-white)  that  one  would  not  suspect  ita  identity  with  Ph.  opimus 
from  the  description  of  this  last 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  opimus  is  identical  with  a  variety  of 
Ph.punctatus  described  by  Gapiomont  {Annalea  de  la  8ocUt4  EntomoUh 
gique  de  France^  1868,  p.  123),  in  which  the  scales  of  the  elytra  are  almost 
nmformly  gray,  and  which  is  not  rare  in  Europe.  The  specimen  from 
Melsheimer  is,  moreover^  evidently  rubbed.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence, 
that  the  numerous  specmiens  we  collected  on  Mr.  Snook's  £Ekrm  were  all 
identical  in  coloration  with  the  typical  form,  and  that  just  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Le  Gonte  as  opimus  should  belong  to  a  comparatively 
rare  form. 

The  identity  of  the  two  forms  once  established,  it  bepomes  probable 
that  the  insect  had  made  a  permanent  lodgement  in  this  country  years 
ago,  and  that  it  was  simply  overlooked  as  an  injurious  insect  tiU  last 
year.  That  a  beetle  is  quite  liable  to  be  overlooked  by  Goleopterists, 
although  quite  injurious  to  some  cultivated  plants,  is  not  only  prob- 
able, but  has  often  occurred.  Coecotorus  scutellariSj  which  injuriously 
affects  the  Plum;  Tytoderma  fragariw^  which  depredates  on  the  Straw- 
berry plant ;  and  Hylesintis  trtfoUij  which  is  so  injurious  to  clover,  are  ex- 
amples among  many  which  occur  to  us  of  species  very  common  on  cul- 
tivated plants,  yet  rare  in  collections.  The  same  is  equally  true  in 
other  orders  of  insects.  A  notable  instance  is  found  in  the  Hessian  Fly, 
which,  though  more  or  less  injurious  every  year  in  some  of  our  wheat- 
producing  sections,  is  yet  so  rare  in  collections  that  Dr.  Packard  had 
much  difficulty  in  procuring  specimens  to  figure  for  his  bulletin  on  the 
species. 

There  is  the  other  alternative,  however,  (which  is  also  not  so  improb- 
able), that  the  two  specimens  that  have  remained  solitary  so  many 
years  in  the  largest  American  collection  of  Goleoptera  may  really  have 
come  intx)  the  country  through  European  exchanges,  especially  as  it  is 
known  that  Dr.  Melsheimer  did  in  some  instances  mix  up  European 
and  American  species. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  insect  by  letter  from  Mr.  L.  D. 
Snook,  of  Barrington,  Yates  Gounty,  New  York,  in  July,  1881,  stating 
that  great  damage  was  being  done  to  the  clover  on  his  farm.  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  he  first  noticed  on  a  field  of  clover,  here  and  there, 
small  patches  where  the  leaves  were  badly  eaten.  The  damage  in- 
creased rapidly  in  extent,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  whole  field 
(about  seven  acres)  was  badly  infested,  one  comer  of  nearly  two  acres 
having  scarcely  a  whole  leaf  of  clover  remaining.  Other  fields  in  the 
same  neighborhood  were  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  while  an  occa- 
sional fieia  escaped  injury. 

We  visited  Mr.  Snook  in  August  of  1881,  and  found  acres  of  his 
clover  ruined,  but  in  passing  through  the  field  none  but  an  expert 
would  suspect  the  cause,  since  the  beetles  were,  as  a  rule,  hiding  in  the 
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eround  or  slightly  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  few  that  were  feeding 
dropped  and  <^  played  'poBSom  "  upon  the  slightest  approach,  their  color 
being  so  nearly  that  of  the  earth  that  they  are  not  easily  observed. 
That  they  had  been  much  more  numerous  earlier  in  the  season  than  tliey 
were  then  was  apparent  from  the  number  of  dead  specimens,  more  or 
less  broken,  and  from  the  cocoons  imbedded  in  the  ground.  ISTo  traces 
of  eggs,  lary»,  or  pup»  were  found,  though  many  empty  cocoons  were 
obtained  either  on  the  surfiEMse  of  tne  ground  or  imbedded  just  in  the 
ground,  as  we  then  supposed,  firom  the  battering  of  rain.  Kone  were 
found  upon  the  plants. 

In  June  of  the  present  year  we  sent  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  to  Barring- 
ton  to  look  after  the  progress  of  the  i>est.  His  report  shows  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  affairs  in  Yates  Oounty,  the  insect  having  spread  in  all 
directions.    He  writes  as  follows  on  this  point : 

Upon  my  airiyal  at  Mr.  Snook's  place  at  Barringrton,  K.  Y.,  (Jnne  13),  I  fonnd  that 
the  neld  where  the  weevil  was  first  disooyered  had  been  ploughed  about  a  fortnight 
ago ;  bnt  a  few  isolated  plants  growing  near  the  fence  of  this  field  proved  to  be  In- 
fested with  the  insect.  Two  clover-fields  near  by  harbored  conntless  specimens  of 
the  insect  (now  mostly  in  the  larva  state^,  while  other  more  distant  fields  were  in 
similar  conditions.  I  traced  the  insect  for  about  one  mile  from  the  original  field 
toward  Crooked  Lake  without  finding  that  it  became  less  in  numbers.  Further  investi- 
eationa  showed  that  it  not  only  infested  the  clover  in  the  fields  and  on  pasture  lands 
but  the  isolated  plants  growing  in  the  cardens  and  on  the  roadsides.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  clover  plant  that  was  not  infested.  Con- 
tinuing my  researches  at  Dundee  the  next  day  I  begafi  by  finding  the  Phytonomus  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  on  the  clover  plants  in  the  giurdens,  along  the  roadsides, 
in  the  ditches,  and  upon  going  in  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  Bock  Stream  I  found 
the  same  condition  as  at  £irrington.  Upon  my  return  trip  I  noticed  the  presence  of 
the  insect  at  Starkey,  on  the  Northern  Centrid  road,  three  miles  east  fiN>m  Stindee,  and 
finaUy  found  the  larv®,  upon  a  hasty  investigaiion  during  rainy  weather,  under 
clover  plants  growing  along  the  roads  near  Watuns,  N.  T.,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Bairxington« 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pest  is  at  present  much 
more  widely  distdbuted  than  it  was  sospected  from  last  year's  observa- 
tions. 

Since  last  fkll  nnmerons  experiments  in  rearing  this  insect  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  Division,  and  from  the  notes,  as  well  as  from  this  year's 
observations  in  the  field,  we  are  enabled  to  give  tiie  following  life-his- 
tory of  the  species: 

LIFE-HISTOBY  OF  THB  SPECIES. 

The  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  oval  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female 
beetle  in  Lrregidar  closters,  mostly  in  the  hollow  leaf-stems  or  flower- 
stsdks,  where  such  situations  can  easily  be  fonnd,  or  they  are  pushed 
into  crevices  near  the  base  of  the  plant.  In  confinement  the  females 
lay  their  eggs  promiscuously  upon  the  glass  and  wood  work  of  the 
breeding-cages,  or  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  given  them  for 
food.  When  deposited  upon  a  plane  surface,  however,  they  are  not 
firmly  attached  and  are  easily  removed,  which  argues  that  their  natu- 
ral location  is  in  some  crack  or  hollow. 

The  newly-hatched  larvad  are  pale  yellow  in  color,  and  feed  preferably 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  between  the  young  leaves  before 
these  get  separated,  eating  small,  round  holes.  While  feeding  the  body 
iBSomewhat  curved  and  the  larvse  evidently  hold  to  the  hairs  of  the 
leaf  by  the  folds  between  the  joints  of  the  body,  as  they  are  entirely 
legless.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  acquire  a  greenish  tinge,  the 
broad  dorsal  stripe  alone  remaining  whitish.  A  few  of  them,  fiowevei', 
retain  the  pale-yellowish  color  throughout  their  development.    After 
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the  third  molt  they  feed  at  the  sides  of  the  leaf,  eating  out  large  irreg- 
ular patches,  as  shown  in  our  figure.  (PL  X,  fig.  1  b.)  The  shape  of 
the  larva  at  thts  time  is  also  so  well  indicated  at  b  and  o  as  to  need  no 
further  description.  The  whole  length  of  the  larval  life  in  the  breeding- 
cage  varies  from  forty  days  in  summer  to  several  months  in  winter  and 
Ml. 

Only  the  very  young  larvae  can  be  observed  upon  the  plants,  the  older 
ones  invariably  dropping  to  the  ground  when  approached.  Most  of  the 
larvaB,  however,  do  not  feed  on  the  plants  during  the  daytime,  but  are 
to  be  found  under  all  sorts  of  shelter  in  or  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
quite  a  distance  from  the  plant,  but  preferably  among  the  roots  and  old 
stalks.  Here  they  lie  curled  up  in  a  similar  maimer  to  our  saw-fly  lar- 
vae or  cut- worms.  When  handled  they  often  eject,  in  a  long  stream, 
their  semi-fluid,  pitchy -black  excrements,  probably  as  A  means  of  de- 
fense. When  teased  they  finally  stqetch  out  and  walk  off  more  rapidly 
than  could  be  expected  of  a  leglees  Ouroulionid  larva.  When  crawling 
they  not  only  use  the  ventral  tubercles,  which  are  very  prominent,  re- 
sembling legs  without  the  claws,  but  they  use  also  the  head  and  anus 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner*  The  head  is  pressed  downward  until  the 
front  touches  the  ground.  The  body  is  thus  stretched  forward  as  much 
as  possible  when  tlie  anus  leaves  its  hold,  quickly  following  the  rest 
of  the  body  and  taking  a  firm  hold  near  the  head.  The  larva  then 
stretches  iteelf  out,  and  the  same  movements  are  repeated. '  The  anus 
evidently  plays  an  important  part  in  the  locomotion;  it  is  somewhat 
extensile,  and  each  time  the  larva  uses  it  to  take  hold  of  the  leaf  a  small 
drop  of  a  sticky  fluid  is  ejected.  The  anus  seems  also  to  possess  the 
power  of  suction  as  the  larvae  are  capable  of  erecting  themselves  so  as 
to  look  around  for  some  object  to  take  hold  of,  turning,  at  the  same  time, 
their  bodies  in  aU  directions  and  holding  solely  by  the  anal  end. 

Toward  evening  the  larvae  begin  to  be  more  active  and  ascend  the 
plant,  undoubtedly  continuing  to  feed  throughout  the  night.  However, 
even  at  dusk  they  do  not  become  less  timid  than  at  daytime,  and  can 
only  be  observed  upon  the  plants  at  a  considerable  distance,  curling  up 
and  dropping  down  when  approached.  Their  favorite  position  is  with 
their  bodies  around  the  edge  of  a  leaf,  but  more  rarely  one  may  be  seen 
stretched  out  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf. 

The  damage  done  by  the  larvae  in  the  month  of  June  was  already 
quite  considerable,  the  presence  of  four  or  five  half-grown  ones  being 
sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  ragged  appearance,  and  in  some  places 
where  the  plants  were  completely  defoliated,  not  less  than  32  larva  were 
counted  under  one  plant,  which  was  not  a  very  large  one. 

After  feeding  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  having  suffered  three  molts, 
the  larva  commences  to  spin  its  cocoon.  The  cocoon  is  oval,  pale  yel- 
low in  color,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  threads  forming  an  irregular 
net-work,  as  shown  at  /  and  g  in  the  figure.  In  th^  breeding-cages 
(during  the  winter  of  1881-'82)  it  was  usually  spun  between  two  or  more 
leaves  or  leaf-stalks  and  attacned  to  them.  This  is  in  accord  with  what 
is  recorded  on  the  subject  by  European  writers,  but  all  the  old  cocoons 
we  found  in  1881  were  either  on  or  in  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Schwarz 
found  them  in  June.  1882,  invariably  under  ground,  i.  e.,  so  completely 
covered  up  with  soil  that  in  clearing  away  all  dSbris  no  trace  of  th^m 
could  be  discovered  from  above.  Usually  they  were  just  covered  with 
the  soil,  but  in  some  instances  they  were  more  than  half  an  inch  in' the 
ground,  each  cocoon  lying  in  a  nicely-smootheneil  cavity.  This  habit, 
5iough  different  from  the  known  habits  of  other  species  of  the  genus, 
IB  undoubtedly  normal  with  puneUitui  in  the  field. 
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In  spinning  among  leases  the  abdomen  bends  nndev,  and  tbe  larva 
is  thns  able  ^  brace  itself  with  two  points  against  the  fastened  leaves, 
wheiieby  the  head  and  front  portion  of  the  body  can  be  easily  moved 
in  every  direction;  it  then  touches  with  its  mouth  the  leaf,  applying 
at  the  same  time  a  drop  of  a  transparent,  pale-yellowish  liquid,  which 
IB  stretched  out  to  a  thread  until  the  next  point  is  reached  with  the 
mouth.  In  this  way  it  continues  for  some  time,  and  then  turns  the  body 
in  another  direction,  and  works  in  the  same  way  until  a  nearly  oval  cell 
is  fanned;  when  this  is  done  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  meshes 
more  and  more,  and  the  cocoon  becomeis  more  regular.  It  then  follows 
the  different  threads  with  its  mouth  to  strengthen  them  with  additional 
applications,  and  at  the  same  time  fills  up  the  too  large  spaces  till  the 
oocooti  is  quite  compact,  leaving  only  small,  round,  or  oval  holes  through 
which  the  larva  is  tut  indistinctly  seen.  The  spinning  of  the  cocoon 
laats  for  aibontone  day,  when  the  larva  ceases  to  work  and  remains  lying 
in  a  more  or  less  curved  position  until  it  finally  casts  its  last  skin  to 
transform  to  a  pupa. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Osborne,  in  an  int^esting  note  on  Thytonomus  rumiois,  in  the 
Entomologists^  Monthly  Magazine  for  June,  1879,  states  that  the  spinneret 
of  ttie  larva  is  anal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  PA.  punctaius  spins  with  its 
mouth,  bracing  itself  against  the  part  of  the  cocoon  already  formed  while 
constructing  the  remainder.  The  silk  issues  from  the  spinneret  in  a 
very  perceptibly  liquid  condition,  but  soon  hardens,  and  the  thick  threads 
forming  the  walls  of  the  cocoon  are  coarse,  tough,  and  strong.  The 
length  of  the  pupa  state  in  late  fall  is  about  twenty-five  days. 

As  will  perhaps  "have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding,  the  principal 
damage  is  doneby  the  insect  after  it  arrives  at  the  perfect  or  beetle  state. 
The  beetle  is  very  voracious,  and  devours  the  leaves  at  a  rapid  rate,  eat- 
ing tbe  flower  heads  and  stalks  and  also  the  leaf  petioles — ^in  fact  all 
parts  of  the  plant  above  ground.  It  feeds  principally  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  at  night,  and  during  the  daytime  generally  hides  itself  around 
the  roots  of  the  plant  or  in  some  crack  in  the  ground.  It  is  easily  dis- 
turbed when  feeding,  drawing  up  its  legs,  dropping  to  the  ground,  and 
remaining  motionless  for  some  time. 

This  Phytonomus  feeds  upon  all  sorts  of  clover,  on  the  white  as  well 
as  upon  the  different  varieties  of  red  clover,  and  apparently  without  any 
special  jH^ference  for  any  variety.*  It  thrives  well  on  every  kind  of 
soil,  and  the  only  locality  of  any  extent  so  fiar  examined  in  Yates  County 
where  the  insect  was  not  found  was  a  steep  slope  at  the  edge  of  a  field, 
where  the  clover  was  most  luxuriant  and  the  soil  very  rich  and  soft. 

Our  notes  on  the  length  of  lUe  of  one  generation  of  the  beetle  (taken 
from  specimens  kept  in  breeding  cages  at  Washington  in  the  fall  of 
1S81)  give  the  following  result :  The  eggs  hatch  within  from  nine  to 
twelve  days  after  being  deposited ;  the  first  molt  of  the  young  larva 
takes  place  eight  or  ten  days  after  hatching ;  the  second  molt  takes  place 
seven  to  ten  days  after  the  first ;  the  third  molt  eight  to  ten  days  after  the 
second.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  third  molt  and  the  formation  of 
the  cocoon  is  very  variable,  one  larva  beginning  to  spin  17,  another  24,  a 
third  28  days  after  the  third  molt,  while  with  a  fourth  31  days  elapsed. 
Tbe  cocoon  is  finished  in  about  one  day,  the  larva  remaining  therein  un- 
changed from  seven  till  ten  days.  The  beetle  issues  about  one  month 
l{^r.    Thus  it  takes  almost  four  months  from  oviposition  to  the  hatch- 

•  The  Clover  Root-Bortr  {HyUsinus  irifolii)  seems  to  feed  only  ni)on  TnfoUumpratense, 
It  was  never  observed  upon  white  clover,  nor  did  it  atta«k,  on  Mr.  Snook's  farm,  the 
Alsike  olover  {TrifoUtm  hyhidwn). 
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ing  of  the  beetle.  In  snmmer  time  the  insect  no  donbt  develops  more 
rapidly,  as  beetles  issued  in  the  last  days  of  Juno  firom  cocoons  spun 
about  the  20th  of  that  month. 

NUMBER  OF  ANNUAL  BROOBS. 

The  beetles  which  were  so  injurious  in  July  and  early  August  laid  eggs 
in  the  latter  month,  and  the  larv»  issued  in  September,  transforming 
in  October  or  IN'ovember.  and  appearing  as  beetles  in  the  latter  months 
A  portion  of  these  beetles,  without  doubt,  hibernated  as  sudi  without 
ovipositing;  others  laid  their  eggs,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  certain  of  these  hibernated,  as  h  flower-stalk  was  received  as  late 
as  January  28,  from  Barrington,  which  contained  a  well-developed  0gg- 
cluster.  Many  eggs  hatched  in  the  same  fall,  the  young  larv®  doubt- 
less hibernating  within  the  old  stalks. 

Mr.  Schwarz  found,  on  June  13  and  14,  the  insect  in  all  stages  except 
the  egg  state,  by  far  the  most  common  form  being  the  half-grown  larvas, 
then  following  VOTy  young  larvae,  then  full-grown  larvae,  then  the  co- 
coons, which  were  aU  fireshly  spun  (not  one  containing  tne  pupa),  the 
rarest  form  being  the  beetles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beetles 
then  found  were  all  hibernated  specimens,  since  they  were  all  very  mnch 
rubbed.  A  large  portion  of  the  larvae  reached  maturity  and  spun  up 
by  the  20th  of  the  month,  and  at  the  date  when  this  report  is  submit- 
ted, (June  30)  the  beetles  have  been  issuing  for  four  days.  The  younger 
larvae  (which  in  all  probability  come  fix)m  eggs  laid  this  spring  by 
hibernated  beetles)  will  not  reach  the  perfect  state  before  the  end  of 
July  or  perhaps  some  time  in  August. 

We  have  thus  followed  the  development  of  the  spedes  for  nearly  one 
whole  year,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  regularly 
qingle  or  double  brooded.  In  considering  the  number  of  annual  gener- 
ations in  any  species  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  great  irregu- 
larity m  development,  which  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  season.  We  have  strong  reaaons  for  belleviug  that  dunng  a  severe 
and  protracted  drought,  such  as  we  had  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of 
last  year,  multiplication  in  this  species  comes  pretty  much  to  a  stand- 
^tfll,  and  our  first  observations  in  August  showed  that  the  species  oc- 
curred in  none  of  the  earlier  states.  This  fact,  together  with  the  other 
well-known  fact  that  the  Bhpnehaphara  in  the  imago  state  are  often 
lone-lived  and  do  not  begin  ovipositing  immediate^  after  maturity, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  t£ere  is  normally  but  one  annual  generation, 
and  that  the  beetles  which  are  perfected  ^during  the  months  of  June 
and  July  beget  a  generation  which  either  hibernates  in  the  immature 
or  the  mature  condition,  according  as  it  is  developed  earlier  or  later. 

While  this  would  seem  to  be  the  rule,  as  we  know  it  to  be  with  many 
other  Bhynchophora,  yet  our  notes  and  observations  as  here  recorded 
would  indicate  that  a  second  generation  may  exceptionally  occur.  In 
other  words,  the  monogoneutic  generation  of  one  year  may  become 
digoneutic  the  following  year,  because  of  the  irregularity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individuals.  The  only  thihg  that  becomes  certain  in  tlds 
nncertainty  is  that  the  larvae  are  in  greatest  and  most  destructive  force 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June :  that  the  new  generation  of 
beetles  work  during  July  and  August,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  without 
propagating,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  their  issue  that  is  found  in  the 
larva  state  later  in  the  autumn  attains  the  perfect  beetle  state  before 
winter  sets  in,  when  brought  to  a  more  southern  latitude  like  that  of 
Washiugton ;  the  presumption  being  that  in  Yates  County,  New  York, 
all  would  remain  in  the  earlier  states  and  thus  hibernate. 
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BEMBBIES. 

It  is  impoBBible  to  t»j  whetlier  or  not  this  Phytonomas  will  spread 
ikrt^er.  The  enoonragmg  presumption)  however,  is,  if  we  may  predi- 
cate apon  analogy,  that  it  will  mft,  since  we  recall  no  very  ii^nrious 
beetle  introduced  from  Europe  (excluding  those  feeding  upon  stored 
products)  which  has  spread  over  the  whole  country,  the  most  prominent 
examples  of  such  introduced  species,  Orioceris  a^paragi^  Oaleruca  zan- 
fhomelwna,  &a,  being  yet  confined  to  the  Atlantic  coast.* 

Our  experience  and  observations  during  the  winter  show  that  this 
Phytonomus  hibernates  principally  in  the  young  larva  state,  and  that 
any  mode  of  winter  warfare  that  would  crush  or  bum  these  larvae  hiber- 
nating in  the  old  stalks  would  materially  reduce  the  depredations  of  the 
species  the  ensuing  summer.  Glover  stubble  is,  however,  not  so  easily 
burned  in  wiater,  and  whether  rolling  could  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed will  depend  very  much  on  the  smoothness  of  the  field  and  other 
conditions. 

The  extreme  timidity  of  the  larva  as  well  as  of  the  beetle,  and  the 
protected  positiop  of  the  insect  in  all  stages  render  the  application  of 
pyreihrum,  or  «ny  other  remedy  acting  upon  contact,  entirely  useless. 
To  poison  the  dcver  with  London  purple  or  Paris  green  would  no  doubt 
be  effective,  but  can  be  safely  applied  only  wherever  the  clover  is  not 
used  for  fodder. 

Should  the  Phytonomus  be  very  bad  in  a  field,  it  would  be  well  to 
plow  the  clover  under  rather  than  to  allow  such  field  to  become  a  source 
of  contagion.  This  should  be  done  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  in- 
sect is  mostiy  in  the  larva  state,  and  when  all  eggs  from  the  beetles  that 
hibernated  have  been  hatched.  To  plow  the  field  whejoi  the  Phytono- 
mus is  in  the  imago  state  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  disperse 
the  beeties  over  o&er  fields. 

NATTJBAL  ElOBMIBS. 

Of  the  various  species  of  Ichneumon  flies  known  in  Europe  to  prey 
upon  tiie  larvffi  of  Phytonomus,  none  have  been  observed  so  £ur  in  this 
country,  and  to  this  immunity  from  the  most  efficient  natural  checks  the 
undue  multiplication  of  the  species  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Of 
other  insect  enemies  only  one  has  been  actually  observed  so  far,  viz., 
the  larva  of  a  small  beetie,  Oollops  qtutdrimaoulatus^  which  was  found 
feeding  upon  the  eggs  sent  frt)m  Bcurrington  in  January.  Mr.  S<;hwarz 
found  three  dead  larvae  en  the  plants,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  killed  he  thinks  that  they  were  sucked  out  by  Soldier  bugs, 
several  species  of  which  were  seen  in  the  fields,  bnt  none  in  the  act  of 
sucking  Phytonomus  larvsB.  Several  ground-beetles  {HarpcUns  pleu- 
ritieusy  H.  peMMylvamou8)j  a  Pterostichus  larva^  and  numerous  specimens 
of  a  large  red  mite  (genus  Trombiditm)  are  round  under  the  infested 
plants,  and  these  probably  prey  upon  the  Phytonomus  in  its  earlier 
stages,  but  no  proof  thereof  can  be  given  at  present.  Ants  do  not  seem 
to  trouble  the  larvse,  as  on  several  occasions  specim^is  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  the  middle  of  the  ants,  which  build  their  colonies  under 
small  stones  and  sticks  in  the  field.    This  spedes  is  in  all  probability 

*  Ab  an  interenting  fact  in  oonneotion  with  imported  clover  enemies,  we,  would  men- 
tion that  several  species  of  the  Cnronlionid  eenos  SiUmea,  especially  8.  JkumoaiB  and 
HneelluSf  which  in  Enrope  are  ipjariona  to  clover  and  Inoem,  and  which  have  long 
since  become  naturalised  in  onr  country,  have  never  been  reported  here  as  iDJurioiu, 
though  thej  occur  quite  commonly  in  some  localities. 

12  Aa 
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extensively  fed  upon  by  Tiger  beetles  (CicindelidcB),  which,  both  in  the 
larva  and  beetle  states,  doubtless  attack  and  devour  the  Phytonomus 
larvae,  whether  when  they  feed  or  crawl  over  the  ground,  or  in  the  ground 
to  pupate ;  for  we  tbund,  during  August,  on  JVIr.  Snook's  £axm,  that  the 
ground  in  the  i&fested  clover-iields  was  in  many  places  literally  nddled 
with  holes  of  larvss  of  Oieindela  repanday  most  of  them  apparently  nearly 
full-grown,  and  many  just  having  changed  to  the  perfect  beetle. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  EARLIER  STATES. 

Phytonomus  punctatus—jF<7^.— Length,  !»»  (A  inch).  Elongate  oval,  rather 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  thick,  cylindrical,  highly  polished,  and  without  any  ap- 
parent scnlptnring  when  recently  deposited.  Color  pale  yellow.  When  about  five  or 
Bix  days  ola  the  color  changes  to  a  quite  dark  greenish-yellow,  and  the  egg  appears  to 
be  quite  rou^h,  an  examination  under  the  microscope  showing  that  the  whole  surface 
has  divided  mto  numerous  hexagonal,  shallow  depressions. 

Larva^Firat  vto^e.— Length,  1.5"".  Body  somewhat  thickest  at  the  middle,  taper- 
ing gradnaUy  toward  the  ends.  Color  pale  yellowish,  head  blaokish-brown,  polished| 
with  fine  transverse  wrinkles ;  eyes  black,  small,  round  and  projecting ;  an  tennis  short, 
2-jotnted;  first  Joint  very  short  and  very  stout;  somewhat  conical,  with  the  tip  ex- 
ternally oblique,  and  with  two  short  spiiK^s  on  its  distal  side  near  the  base  of  the 
second  Joint;  the  second  ioint  very  slender  compared  with  the  first,  but  almost  twice 
as  long,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  tip,  wnere  it  forms  a  short  nipple,  curved 
slightly  upwards;  a  long,  stout  bristle  above,  near  inner  angle  of  base  of  antenne; 
mandibles  light  brown,  with  basal  two-thirds  verv  broad,  terminating  in  two  large, 
sharp  teeth,  one  above  the  other,  the  edge  of  the  lower  one  being  armed  with  throe 
minute  rounded  teeth;  palpi  pale.  Cervical  shield  dusky,  narrow,  divided  bv  a 
pale  dorsal  line.  Spiiacles  dua^,  oval,  with  transverse  i^nkles.  The  whole  dor- 
sal surface  19  olosely  covered  with  minute^  sharp,  transversely  oval.  sUghtly  dusky 
points.  All  joints  have  small,  conical,  dusky  wiui»,  as  follows:  8  aorsal,  the  outer 
four  quadrangularly  arranged,  the  inner  four  much  the  smallest;  there  are  two  addi- 
tional lateral  warts,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  thoracic  joints,  and  one  lateral  wart 
on  each  of  the  ab4ominal  Joints;  each  of  these  warts  bears  a  very  oonspicuous  clavato 

3>ine.  The  ventral  side  of  the  body  is  similarly  armed,  though  the  spines  are  more 
ender.  There  are  no  legs,  but  in  their  place  are  very  prominent  swellings.  Those 
of  the  thoracic  Joints  are  conical,  and  those  of  the  abdomen  are  somewnat  trans- 
verse, and  each  of  them  is  longituuinally  subdivided  so  as  to  form  two  rounded  swell- 
ings, which  are  used  in  grasping  when  walking.  The  end  of  the  body  is  divided  into 
three  round  lobes  or  sweUings,  which  surround  the  anal  opening,  one  above  and  two 
below. 

Second  «te^0.— General  appearance  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  stage,  except 
that  theoolor  has  become  greener;  the  head,  which  at  first  is  yellowish-brown,  is  now 
dark  brown ;  the  cervical  snield  is  of  the  color  of  the  body,  with  the  front  maivin  and 
lateral  angles  more  or  less  blackish ;  the  clavate  spines  are  somewhat  shorter*  put  the 
principal  feature  is  a  broad  whitish  dorsal  line  which  on  each  Joint  is  bordered  by  a 
more  or  less  distinct  small  blackish  streak. 

Third  4to^0.«-The  appearance  is  not  much  changed,  except  that  the  dorsal  line  and 
its  bordering  blackish  streaks  are  more  distinct ;  the  head  is  at  first  pale  greenish-yellow, 
and  gradually  changes  to  brownish;  eyes  deep  black;  the  anterior  margin  of  prothorax 
is  lined  with  twelve  blackish  warts ;  all  other  ioints  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
folds,  of  which  the  anterior  ones  bear  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  a  blackish  wart,  the 
posterior  a  transverse  row  of  twelve  warts  and  two  lateral  warts ;  all  these  warts  t>ear 
short,  quite  stout  clavate  bristles  or  spines,  those  on  the  lateral  warts  being  somewhat 
longest.  There  is  a  pair  of  simple  and  longer  spines  on  Joints  10  and  12;  sQl  spines  ou 
ventral  side  of  the  body  are  also  simple. 

Fourth  stage, — ^The  larv»  are  now  quite  dark  green,  especially  the  anterior  half  of 
the  body,  the  posterior  half  having  a  lighter  and  more  yellowish  color,  especially 
along  the  lateral  margin,  and  the  last  two  Joints  are  tinged  with  brown.  The  dorsal 
line  IS  very  distinct  and  of  a  very  pale  rose  color ;  its  lateral  borders  are  black,  form- 
ing two  quite  broad  interrupted  lines:  head  brownish.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  above  and  below,  is  very  rough ;  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  swellings  are  very 
prominent,  and  have  a  great  resemblance  to  legs  without  the  claws ;  the  prothorax 
possesses  three  of  these  swellings,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  most  remarkable ; 
It  forms  a  prominent  conical  tubercle,  which  at  the  tip  is  divided  into  two  separate 
conical  tubercles,  with  a  stout,  black,  recurved  bristle  anteriorly  near  their  base ;  simi- 
lar but  less  conspicuous  tubercles  on  the  other  thoracic  Joints ;  Joints  4-11  each  with 
two  pairs  of  simllair  tnheroles.    Length  of  €he  ftilly  grown  larva  when  stretched,  about 
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i>2M[k^Tb«f«rttoftbepnpftU^vfeUTOpreflentedlntheflgiue(Pl.XFig.l)^^^  Itsios- 
^ram,  anteiinn,  legs,  amd  wing  oasM  are  yellow ;.  li^  yellow ish-greeii :  abdomen  dark 
g|«eaa,  with  a  pale  fleBh-colored  doxsal  line,  ttie  sides  and  venter  somewnatpaler ;  eyes 
v6ry  small  and  black.  Tbese  are  the  cplois  soon  after  transformation.  The  fix>nt  of 
the  head  has  a  deep  longitadinal  impression,  and  there  are  two  deep  transTene  im- 
pressions near  the  middle  of  the  pronotain.  Head  and  thorax  sparsely  hairy;  wii^ 
oaseo  wi^  nine  deep  strisa ;  abdominal  Joints  eaoh  with  a  transverse  dorsal  row  of 
ahorti  bxlstle-Uke  hairs,  and  qiu^e  a  nomber  of  hairs  around  tip  of  abdomen* 

THE  VAGABOND  OEAMBUS, 

(Orambus  vulgwageUuB  Olem.) 
Order  LEPn>OF<F|SfiA;  fftmily  Gbambidjb. 

[Plate  X;  Fig.  2.] 

HISTORY  OV  ITS  INJTTEY  AND  EDEKTIFIOATION. 

Early  in  May,  1881,  considerable  damage  was  done  to  meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  by  an  insect  which 
was  popularly  thought  to  be  the  Army  Worm.  Specimens  were  sent  to 
us  in  May  last  by  Mr.  J,  Q.  Adams,  of  Watertown,  and  by  Professor 
Lintner,  tiie  State  entomologist  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  worms  sent  by  Professor  Lintner,  and  which  he  was  not  quite 
sure  were  the  Army  Worm,  were  chiefly  the  larvse  of  Nephelode^  violana^ 
an  account  of  which,  with  figure^  we  had  prepared  for  this  report,  but 
which,  among  other  things,  we  have  been  qbliged  to  exclude  for  want 
of  space.  Those  sent  by  Mr.  Adams  were  partly  Nephelodes,  but  chiefly 
the  Qrambus  under  consideration,  which  proved  to  be  the  princip^ 
author  of  the  damage^    On  July  2nd  Professor  Lintner  wrote  us: 

I  haye  Jti«t  handed  in  to  the  Evening  Journal  a  correction  and  explanation  of  my 
reiSoMnoe  of  the  ravaffee  in  Northern  New  York  to  Nephelode$  violans.  From  examples 
of  the  oocoons  and  information  sent  me  by  Mr.  Adams,  I  find  that  the  work  is  due,  as 
I  had  lately  suspected,  to  the  small  larva,  which  I  have  determined  as  that  of  Cramhvi 
extiocahu. 

On  the  5th  of  the  same  month  we  wrote  Professor  Lintner: 

I  haTS  just  read  yoar  article  in  Jbmrndl  of  the  3d.  I  have  some  reasons  for  helietine 
that  your  Crambu9  exsiooatm  was  an  accidental  larva  different  from  the  Pyralid  which 
in  every  instance  is  yet  in  the  larva  state  {not  parasitized),  and  the  long  larval  life 
in  the  cocoon  is  so  common  in  the  Pyralidse. 

We  first  reared  the  moth  on  August  2,  and  early  in  the  month  informed 
both  Mr.  Adams  and  Professor  Lintner  that  the  destruction  was  done 
wijihout  doubt  by  Crambtis  vulgivagelltis. 

Mr.  Lintner  studied  it  in  the  field,  and  presented  a  lengthy  report 
upon  it  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  September  (pubUshed  in 
the  Elmira  QS.  Y.)  Husbandman  for  September  14).  He  also  read  a 
paper  upon  it  befbre  the  American  Association  for  tne  Advancement  of 
bcience,  in  August,  at  GinciuDati. 

Later  In  the  season  we  found  the  moth  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  Eastern  States  which  we  visited,  and  it  was  so  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  as  to  be  a  positive  nuisance  in  collecting,  as  we 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards  (see  Amerioan  Naturalist^  No- 
vember, 1881,  p.  914).  It  was  also  present  in  laree  numbers  in  the  Disr 
trict  of  Columbia^  where  the  fall  larvae  were  studied. 

HABITS  AND  NATURAL  HISTOEY. 

^^  ^V^  ^^^  difficult  to  find,  as  they  are  dropped  singly  by  the  moth 
wherever  she  happens  to  rest,  and  the  slightest  jar  causes  them  to  tdUl 
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into  Bome  crack  or  creyioe.  The  Iarv»,  if  not  too  numenms,  are  also 
di£|cplt  to  And,  on  accoont  of  their  noctomal  habits,^  bat  more  particu- 
l%rly  from  their  seclnded  mode  of  life.  From  the  time  of  hatching  to 
the  aesnmption  of  the  papa  state  they  remain  nearly  in  the  same  spot 
The  newly-hatched  larva  spins  a  delicate  white  web,  near  or  among  the 
roots  of  the  fiprass,  and  commences  at  once  to  feed  npon  the  softer  parts 
of  some  leaf  near  at  hand,  or  bore  throngh  its  sorroonding  sheaths 
into  the  stem  itself,  near  its  base.  Whenever  they  have  settled  they 
protect  themselves  by  a  delicate  web^  which  they  gradnally  cover  with 
their  greenish  frass,  forming  a.tabe,  m  which  they  are  entirely  hidden 
from  view.  They  are  very  slaggish,  and,  if  the  tabe  be  distarbed,  carl 
np  into  a  helix-like  roll.  As  they  increase  in  size  the  tabe  is  extended 
either  apwurd,  when  npon  the  gronnd,  or  downward,  if  so/newhat  above 
the  surface,  and  t^e  opening  is  often  lined  with  bits  of  green  grass. 
When  the  larva  is  fall  grown  its  tabe  measares,  often,  nearly  69"^  (two 
inches)  in  length.  A  half  inch  at  the  lower  end  is  thicker  than  the 
rest,  is  roanded  and  closed,  serving  both  as  a  reti»at  for  the  larva 
and  as  a  receptacle  for  excrement.  The  npper  or  open  end  is  usa- 
ally  very  delicate,  and  ig  generally  so  constructed  that  if  the  larva  is 
distarbed  and  moves  downward  it  closes  entirely. 

When  fall-grown  and  ready  to  transform,  the  larva  leaves  its  tabe 
and  commences  to  spin  among  the  roots,  and  near  or  jast  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  groand,  an  elongate  clob-shaped  cocoon,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  tiie  lower  end  of  the  larval  tube.  It  is  composed  of  smooth  and 
delicate  white  silk,  gummed  over  with  earth.  Boui  ends  are  rounded, 
the  thicker  end  being  about  6»»  in  diameter,  aifd  the  narrower  end 
about  4*^.  In  this  cocoon  the  larva  remains  for  a  long  time  before 
tranrforming.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Watertown,  states  that  while  every 
larva  was  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  oy  the  last  of  May,  an  examinaticm  as 
late  as  July  15  feuled  to  show  an^  change  to  pupa.  By  August  15, 
however,  the  moths  began  to  issue  m  large  numbers,  and,  as  Mr..  Adams 
says,  ^<at  this  date,  August  22,  any  feumer  of  the  country  can  walk  his 
meadow  or  pasture  and  drive  up  moths  in  coruntless  numbers,  or,  in 
places,  in  a  small  cloud." 

Iliere  can  be  little  question  that  other  species  of  the  genus  are  asso- 
ciated in  moderate  numbers  with  the  Vagabond  Orambus,  and  the 
breeding  of  Crambus  exsiocaius  by  Professor  I4ntner  so  much  earlier  in 
tiie  season  would  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
period  of  development  between  them. 

Naturally,  the  moth  is  rather  shy  if  disturbed,  though  as  a  rule  it  will 
not  fly  very  far,  and  when  at  rest  may  be  approached  quite  closely.  It 
seems  to  prefer  dry  stems  or  leaves  of  grass  or  weeds  when  alighting,  and 
it  is  very  difGicult  to  detect  in  such  situations,  owing  to  the  similarity 
of  its  color  to  that  of  the  object  upon  which  it  rests.  It  swoops  sud- 
denly to  the  ground  when  startied,  but  does  not  feign  death,  as  do  so 
many  allied  insects.  Instead,  it  slips,  with  a  peculiar  gliding  motion, 
under  the  dry  leaves  or  other  objects  upon,  the  surfiEK^  of  the  ground, 
or  even  makes  its  way  into  cracks  of  the  soil. 

The  number  in  which  these  worms  must  have  appeared  to  do  the 
damage  reported  is  enormous.  Some  pasture  lots  of  40  acres  were  en- 
tirely ruined,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  wo^ms  were  often  found  in  a  space 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand.  Mr.  Lintuer,  in  his  paper  read  be- 
fore &e  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Oin- 
dnnatL  stated  that  on  an  island  in  the  Boquette  Biver,  wmch  had 
.been  absolutely  denuded  of  grass,  the  worms  had  so  thickly  congregated 
ponder  the  shade  of  a  solitary  oak  tree  that  its  base  for  about  18  inches 
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was  covered  with  a  fine  layer  of  silken  web.    Tbe  worms  had  evidently 
been  forced,  from  sheer  lack  of  food  and  shade,  to  migrate,  and  they 
natnrally  collected  under  the  first  shade  in  their  way,  constantly  spinning, 
as  is  their  nature,  until  the  compact  web  was  tbrmed. 
The  injury,  he  stated,  extended  over  eight  of  the  northern  counties. 

HnndredB  of  acres  of  graM  presented  a  brown  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  winter- 
killed. A  pasture  lot  of  fifty  acres,  which  ten  days  before  offered  good  pastnie,  was 
bTtmed  so  that  in  places  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen  to  the  square  yard.  Numer- 
ous dead  caterpillars  were  adherbig  to  the  dead  stems  of  last  year's  grass,  which  it 
was  believed  had  fallen  victims  to  starvation.  The  upland  pastures  were  first  attacked. 
The  progress  was  remarkably  rapid ;  entire  fields  we«e  laid  waste  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  *  *  *  In  two  instances  the  larv»  were  observed  in  immense  numbers  col- 
lected on  the  trunks  of  trees,  so  that  Uiey  could  have  been  scraped  up  by  handfuls. — 
(^Canadian  EnUmologistf  September,  1881,  p.  18'i.) 

We  reared  two  different  parasites  from  the  species^  one  of  them  Lam- 
pronoia  frigida  Gr.,  the  other  a  Orgptus  not  yet  specifically  determined. 

SIMILABITY  OF  HABIT  IN  A  SUBOPEAN  SPECIES. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  William  Buckler,  during  the  same  year,  has 
worked  out  the  life  history  of  an  English  species,  Crambus  warrinfifn- 
eUusj  and  it  correspondiB  perfectly  with  the  observed  facts  in  relation 
to  vulgwoffeSm.  The  eggs  were  received  August  14  and  22,  and  had  all 
hatched  by  September  1.  The  progress  of  the  larvte  was  noted  up  to  the 
middle  of  November,  when  they  began  to  close  their  galleries  for  hiber- 
nation. They  began  work  again  early  in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  issued 
as^moths  from  July  7th  to  the  17th,  some  of  the  larv»  having  become 
Ml-fed  and  having  spun  up  by  the  end  of  May.  {EntamologisU?  MamtUff 
Magazine^  I^ovember,  1881,  p.  129.) 

BEMEDISS. 

The  moths  which  were  so  abundant  in  August  laid  their  eggs  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month  and  in  September.  Eggshells  were  abundant 
in  the  earth  from  some  sward  sent  to  the  Departmefit  September  14  by 
Mr.  Adams  finom  a  field  which  had  been  greatly  injured,  showing  that 
the  larvffi  must  have  hatched  prior  to  that  date.  Moths  collected  at 
Washington  Jctober  13  deposited  many  eggs  during  the  night,  which 
hatched  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  The  young  larvse  began  feeding  and 
spinning  their  tubes  almost  immediately.  Some  had  cast  their  first 
skin  November  1,  their  second  November  15,  and  their  third  December 
12.  At  this  point  our  notes  upon  their  development,  cease,  but  they 
evidently  hibernate  in  the  larva  state,  and,  as  fdll-grown  larvsB,  do  their 
principal  damage  the  ensuing  April  and  May.  This  proves,  then,  bat 
a  single  brood  in  a  season,  and  suggesto  the  simple  remedy  of  burning 
over  infested  meadows  in  the  dead  of  winter,  or,  better,  in  the  late  fiJL 

DESOBIPIIYS. 

The  larvffi  of  C.  miilgiv<igettu9  are  slender,  subcylindiical,  and  of  a  pale 
purplish-green  color.  The  moth  has  an  expanse  of  wings  of  25™" 
(1  Inch) ;  the  front  wings  are  very  pale-yellowish,  dusted  with  biownish 
Detween  the  veins,  and  the  hind  wings  are  somewhat  dusky ;  the  cilia 
at  the  edge  of  the  m>nt  wings  are  golden.  The  principal  variation  is  In 
the  extent  of  the  bro?ni  streaks  upon  the  itont  wings. 

Specimens  of  the  moth  from  Vancouver's  Island  differ  only  in  their 
somewhat  smaller  size.    {Can.  JEntj  1880,  p.  17.) 
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We  append  descriptions  of  the  earlier  states: 

CRAMBU8  VULGIVAGELLU8— £'^^.— Lcnirth,  0.7™";  diameter,  0.3«»«;  color,  pale  yellow 
'When  laid ;  polished,  elongate  oval,  slightly  thicker  and  a  little  more  flattened  at  lower 
end  than  at  upper.  There  are  ahoot  18  qnite  sharp  longitudinal  ridges,  the  spaces 
between  them  shallow,  and  divided  by  numerous  low  transverse  ribs;  the  color  changes 
after  three  days  to  bright  orange. 

Lo/rva, — ^Length  when  newly  hatched  abont  1™™;  ffeueral  color  dingy  yellow,  with 
yery  pale,  irregular,  reddish  markings.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  body  tapers  grad- 
ually from  it  towards  the  end.  Head  deep  black,  and  furnished  with  a  few  long  hairs ; 
antennas  white,  4-jointed;  joints  2  and  3  are  each  furnished  at  their  apical  angle  with  a 
stout  spine,  that  of  joint  3  being  longer  than  the  joint  itself;  the  last  joint  is  very 
'minute,  bearing  2  fine  hairs  at  tip.  Cervical  shield  blackish,  with  6  long  black  bristles 
along  anterior  margin,  and  6  smaller  hairs  somewhat  in  iront  of  posterior  margin; 
the  other  jointa  are  each  furnished  with  a  transverse  row  of  8  long,  blackish  hairs, 
arising  from  prominent,  conical,  somewhat  dusky  tubercles.  Thoracic  legs  sligMly 
dusky;  abdominal  legs  white,  long,  and  conical. 

In  the  fourth  sta^e  the  color  of  toe  body  is  quite  dark  aud  purplish,  instead  of  pale 
as  before;  the  cervical  shield  is  black.  Each  joint  has  a  transverse  wrinkle  across  its 
posterior  third;  the  piliferous  swellings  are  large,  oval,  and  faintly  darker  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  the  black  hairs  each  arise  from  a  small  white  wart,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  black  ring.  Legs  purplish,  those  of  the  thorax  darkest  with 
the  tips  of  the  joints  white. 

The  foll-crrown  larva  vary  more  or  less  in  size,  though  the  largest  measure  about 
18«un  in  length ;  the  color  is  pale  purplish  ^een,  the  he^  black,  polished,  with  shal- 
low, transverse  wrinkles;  the  cervical  shield  brownish,  with  a  lew  small  blackish 
markings,  and  a  narrow,  whitish  median  line.  The  posterior  wrinkle  of  abdominal 
joints  is  piliferous,  warts  large,  OTal,  brownish,  somewhat  polished;  dorsal  line  nar- 
row, of  tae  same  purplish  color  as  the  body,  bordered  each  side  by  an  irregular  whitidl 

color;  stigmata  black,  and 


i^pa.-^Iiength  15  to  20»°^;  color  yellowish,  polished;  eyes  blaek,  not  prominsnt; 
head  oorved  forward,  front  somewhat  projecting,  rounded ;  stigmata  brown ;  ventrally 
near  the  end,  transversely  flattened,  and  somewhat  ooncave,  the  edge  (^uite  sharp  ima 
famished  with  three  fine  straight  spines. 

BIBLIOGBAPHIOAL  LIST. 

The  following  contains  all  the  essential  published  references  to  the 
species,  though  various  journals  have  had  abstracts  or  repetitions, 
especially  of  Professor  Lintner's  articles: 

Clemens,  Brackenripgr.  — Proceedings  Academy  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1860 
p.  203. 
(Oxigixial  dMoripUon  of  Orwmbu9  nd^va^aSttf.] 

Grots,  A.  ^^CanadianEntomologiBtj  January,  1880,  (Vol.  XII,  p.  17). 

[Kotes  that  specimens  of  CframbuB  viUgiv<igeUut  ttom  Vancoayer's  Idaad  are  smaller  than  easteni 
•peoimena.! 

LlNTNEB^  J.  A. — Albany  Evenivg  Journal,  May  28,  1881. 

'(PersoBal  ohsenrations  on  the  anpposod  Army- worm.  Doubts  as  to  whether  it  Is  Leueania  unl' 
puiMta.  Statement  that  no  descriptions  or  the  earlier  stages  of  the  larva  of  this  last  exist  ta 
compare  with.*    Distribation  and  Havages.] 

Lihtnsr,  J.  A.— Courier  and  Freeman  (Potsdam,  N.  Y.),  May  26,  1881. 

LmnnER,  J.  A.— 5t  Lawrence  (N.  Y.)  Bep^uhlicanf  Jnne  8,  1881. 

BiLEY,  C.  V. — "  Supposed  Army- worm  In  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States." — 
American  NaturalUtf  July,  1881,  p.  574.    (Puhlished  the  previoas  mouth.) 
(An  account  of  the  method  of  work  from  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  Watertown,  N.  T.,  of  what  he  supposes 
to  he  the  true  Army -worm.    Ita  determination  by  lir.  Kiley  as  an  unknown  Pyrilid  which  he 
had  preyioualy  seen  in  Hiasouri  in  pastures.] 

Zjiunbr,  J.  A.'^Albany  Evening  Jowmal^  July  1,  1881. 

t&elbts  to  the  work  of  the  npedes;  shows  that  the  insect  supposed  to  be  doing  damage  ia  not 
the  Army- worm,  but  N«phelode9  violana ;  refers  to  a  second  Pjralid  larva  wliich  will  probably 
prore  to  oe  Orambua  esuiocatut,  one  of  this  spedfes  having  been  feared. 

■  Ill    II     ■■»    .1.     ■  ■  ,  ..I-  I  ■     I ......  .         \^ . 

*  This  is  a  mistake.    See  our  Mo.  Ent.  Rep.  TJOCL  (1876),  pp.  1M|  185. 
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A.DAM8,  J.  Q.— "The  late  ao^sftUed  Army-wonn.'^— Watoxtown  (N.  T.)  Dailg  ai««,  Au- 
gust  22, 1881. 

[Gives  an  account  of  habits  of  and  damage  done  by  Cframtut  tulffivagelhUt  eompariag  it  to  the 
true  Army-worm.) 

Rii-KY,C.  v.— "The  Gennine  Army- worm  in  the  West."— American Naturaliat^  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  p.  750.    (Published  the  previoas  month.) 

[In  a  fbot-n0te  to  this  article  the  author  ideatiiiea  the  rappoaed  Axmy-\rorm  of  northern  New  Tork 
as  OranibuB  vtUgivageUtu.'] 

LiNTNER,  J.  A.—** The  Vagabond  Oxambiis.''— £lmira  (N.  T.)  Sn^timdmmn,  September 
14,  1881. 

(An  article  read  by  Hr.  Lintner  before  the  Kew  Tork  State  AfrricnTtnral  Society,  giving  an  ex- 
tended acoonnt  of  the  damage  done  by  Ortmbui  9uieimfftUu§  in  Korthern  New  York  in  18^1, 
and  the  complete  life-history  of  the  species,  except  method  of  Ubemation.  The  only  remedy 
mentioned  1«  attraoting  the  moths  to  fighted  kerosene  apon  the  Mu-faee  of  water  *n  barrels.] 

8aun0KR8,Wiiijam.— C«iialtan^taiitol«^>t,  September,  1881  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  181). 

(A  ahortreriew  of  Tir,  Lintner's  pye>  on  Chrwrnimf  wihfiwijeiiim  read  before  the  Ittl  naetiag  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science.) 

LomvsB,  J.  A,—0gden9lmrg  (St.  Y.)  DoiZy  Jounuil,  September  St,  1881. 

rCommon  name  of  Vagabond  Crambtis  proposed;  remedies  suggested.] 

BiLBT,  C.  v.— "  Crtunbui  vulgivageUua.^-^Americam  JSaUroUti^  November,  1881,  p.  914. 

[Remarks  npon  the  abundsaoe  of  the  species  in  all  the  Sastem  Statsa  in  1881,  aad  deacribes  the 

eggs.1 

HlLrr,C.  v.— i^mertoem  ^olifivZut,  Deeomber,  1881,  p.  1009. 

[A  short  review  of  Hr.  Lintner's  A.  A.  A.  S.  paper  en  "A  remarkable  Invasion  of  Korthera  TSvw 
Tork  by  a  Pyialid  Insast,"  ol^tlBg  to  Iba  use  of  tiift  term  "Invaslfln"  la  tfalfl  osMMetlflB.] 

THE  WHEAT  ISOSOMA. 

{iBOMfMi  tHHei  Biley.) 

Order  Htubnoftssa;  family  Ohalcodidjb. 

[Plate  Xn,  Pig. ».] 

PAST  HISTORY  Ain>  HASITS* 

**For  nearly  two  years  past  I  have  been  studying  the  habits  of  a  new 
species  of  Isosoma  which  has  been  injanng  wheat-stalks  in  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  The  larvse  were  first  received  by  me  in  June, 
1880,  jfrom  Mr.  J.  K.  P.  Wallace,  of  Andersonville,  Tenn.,  who  stated 
that  nearly  every  stalk  was  affected,  and  that,  as  &  eonseqiienee,  the 
straw  is  inclined  to  fall  before  the  wheat  is  fully  ripe.  I  replied  to  his 
letter  asking  information,  in  the  American  Bntamol&gist  (III,  p.lSl), 
stating  that  it  was.  a  new  wheat  enemy,  evidently  Hymenopterous. 
Professor  Thomas  had  found  tlie  same  worm  that  year  in  wheat  in  Illi- 
nois, and  from  having  bred  a  two-winged  Hy  (a  species  of  Chlorops) 
from  some  collected  stalks,  wrongly  attributed  the  parentage  of  the 
worm  thereto.  Professor  Packard,  during  a  trip  made  to  Virginia  and 
other  Southern  sections  that  same  year,  found  this  new  wheat  enemy 
tolerably  common.  The  insect  passed  the  winter  either  in  the  larva  or 
in  the  pupa  state,  and  the  perfect  fly  issued  in  March  and  April,  1881. 
Specimens  received  the  present  year  have  issued  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, induced  doubtless  by  the  long-protracted  warm  weather. 

^^Although  congeneric  with  the  Joint  Worm  of  Harris  and  £1tch,  it 
differs  widely  from  the  latter  in  habits  and  appearaace.  The  Joint 
Worm,  it  will  be  remembered,  forms  a  gall-like  swelling  at  a  joint  near 
the  base  of  the  stalk.  The  species  under  consideration,  however,  feeds 
on  the  interior  of  the  stalk  between  the  joints,  high  up,  without  causing 
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a  swelHog.    It  undergoes  all  of  its  tranBformations  ^thin  the  stalk,  ittf 
work  causing  a  premature  ripening  and  greatly  reducing  the  yield. 
^<Mr.  J.  G.  Barlow,  of  Oadet,  Mo.,  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me : 

''More  tlutn  two-thirdB  of  the  straws  in  the  field  had  a  larva  or  pupa  in  them,  and  the 
crop  was  sadly  diminished  t^y  them.  One  farmer  had  15  hnshcJs  off  nine  acres:  an- 
other sowed  16  bnshels  of  wheat  and  harvested  only  30  bushels.  My  nearest  neighbor 
harvested  d bnshels  from  ten  acres;  he  oonld  not  get  a  man  to  ont  it  for  the  crop. 
These  are  my  nearest  neighbors.    Many  did  not  get  their  seed  back." 

The  above  statement  in  reference  to  this  insect  was  published  by  ns 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for  March  4, 1882. 

In  the  meanwhile  Prof.  O.  EL  French  had  been  studying  a  Wheat 
stalk-worm  in  Dlinois,  and  we  quote  from  his  communications  to  us : 

The  first  wtok  of  this  insect  observed  by  myself  was  J  nst  prior  to  the  harvest  ef  1880, 
In  the  vicinity  of  Carbondalei  ilL  Upon  passing  a  field  of  wheat  mv  attention  was 
attracted  by  seeins  a  great  many  apparently  light  neads,  eome  of  which  were  on  stalks 
tha^wers  partly  aeaS,  though  the  grain,  as  a  whole,  ^sas  not  qnite  ripe.  Examina- 
tion abowea  that  many  of  the  heads  were  only  partially^  filled.  The  first  thought  was 
that  Hessian  fiies^had  caused  the  damage,  bnt  there  were  very  £bw  signs  of  either 
brood  of  them  to  iTe  fband.  Upon  cutting  open  the  stalks  there  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
inside  one  or  more  small  yeUowlsh  worms,  and  as  these  were  in  more  than  half  the 
stalis  ezaminedf  the  conclusion  was  natural  that  here  if  asithe  cause.  From  the  ex* 
amination  made  with  the  pocket  lens  they  were  thought  to  be  tie  larv»  of  some  Dip- 
terous insect,  as  they  were  without  feet.  A,  few  of  the  pieces  containing  worms  were 
taken  by  myseli^  but  Bir.  John  Marten,  then  one  of  the  assistants  in  tlflp  ti^tate  entomol- 
ogist's office,  and  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  took  a  larger  nmnb^  for  examina- 
tion and  reainng,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  thev  were. 

As  my  time  was  ffdly  occupied  with  other  matters,  tne  portion  of  staUcs  taken  by 
me  received  bpt  Uttle  attention,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  dried  up'instead  of  produ^ 
ing  the  perfe6t  insects.  Uik  Marten  afterwara  coUected  more  of  the  stalky  and  alter 
keeping  them  for  a  time  found  a  single  fly  in  the  Jar  coutaining  the  stalks,  ^evidently 
hatches  firom  a  larva  in  them  when  collected.  The  fly  was  thought  to  be  a  .vnebies  of 
Chlprop$f  though  what  species  was  not  detennined,  and,  indeed,  cannot  wellvbe  now, 
for 'the  specimen  was  acoideotlv  destroyed,  though  it  might  be  approximately  iVom  the 
" "    '  '  '  ras  fiirst  found.    No  other  spe^Dimena 


desorlptfon  that  was  taken  when  the  specimen  was  . 

were  obtamed.  *  *  *  They  are  to  be  fbund  on  the  inside  of  the  culms,  usuaRy  Just 
above  the  Joints,  varying  from  the  Joint  or  interuode  supporting  the  head  to  the  a^oond 
one  below  this,  or  in  any  one  of  the  three  upper  intemodes.  The  usual  place  i»  the 
second  or  third  one  from  above;  very  few  in  tiie  upper.  I  do  not  remember  to  falave 
found  any  below  the  third  Joint  from  above.  •  •  •  I  have  noticed  this  seaiMn 
that  in  grain  infested  with  Wheat-Stalk  Worms  the  heads  were  shorter  than  in  fidlda 
free  from  them,  as  weU  as  not  so  weU  filled  out  at  the  ends.  This  would  seem  to  im^lHj 
a  oontihuous  Irritation  during  the  whole  growth  of  the  worm.. 

OOMPiOEaSONS  WITH  THS  JOmT-WOBK  Ajm  OTHEB  ALLUBO)  SPBOIBCU 

During  the  past  winter  between  twenty  and  thirty  specimens  of  the 
adttlt  have  been  reared.  Of  these  a  single  specimen  only  was  fhlly 
winged,  two  were  furnished  with  hind  wings  only,  and  the  rest  were 
wingless,  or  fhmished  with  mere  mdimentiry  pads.  After  a  careftd 
comparison  with  the  known  species  of  the  genus  we  found  that  the 
species  was  new  to  science,  and  published  descriptions,  under  the  name 
of  Isonoma  triUoiy  in  the  AnuricanSatwralist  for  March,  18^2,  and  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker j  as  above  quoted* 

TrUid  differs  from  hordei  principally  in  its  smaller  size,  more  slender 
form,  in  the  smoothness  of  the  head  and  thorax,  in  being  hairy,  and  in 
possessing  the  large  pronotal  spot.  In  this  latter  respect  tritioi  proves 
a  marked  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Walker,  (Notes  on  Ghal- 
cidid»,  p.  7),  that  this  spot,  though  present  in  the  European  species,  is 
absent  in  all  American  and  Australian  members  of  the  genus.  This 
rule,  however,  must  have  been  laid  down  upon  very  insufftcienrt;  grounds, 
as  even  in  hordei  this  pronotal  spot  is  as  evident  as  upon  the.  European 
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L  vertioiUata  Walker^  of  which  we  have  leoeiTed  zaany  specimens  from 
Walker  himself. 

Considerable  confasion  respecting  this  wheat  insect  has  arisen  dtiring 
the  ptet  year  from  the  fact  that  Professor  French,  in  the  Canadian 
JBwUmoloffigtjajxd  also  in  the  Prairie  ^rmer,  described  the  work  of  what 
is  evidenUy  this  species  in  the  wheat-fields  of  IUinoi»,  and  published  a 
technical  description  of  the  adolt,  under  the  name  of  l909(yna  aXl^ii. 
From  this  description,  and  from  specimens  which  Professor  French  for- 
warded at  our  request  later,  it  was  evident  that  this  species  did  not 
belong  to  l909oma  at  all,  but  to  the  well-known  genus  J^i^{iim««^  and. 
as  the  latter  genus  is,  so  far  as  known,  always  parasitic,  it  became  at 
once  evident  that  Professor  French  had  mistaken  a  parasite  of  the 
I%09wna,  or  of  some  other  wheat  insect,  for  the  true  author  of  the  damage. 
One  reason  for  this  mistake  can  probably  be  traced  fix^m  the  following 
fticts:  Before  the  adult  Isosoma  tritid  had  been  bred  there  was  some 
discussion  between  Professor  Thomas  and  ourself  as  to  whether  the 
larv»  in  the  stalks  were  really  Hymenopterous  or  Dipterous.  We  in- 
sisted that  Vbffj  were  Hymenopterous,  and  that  a  Ohlorow^  which  he  had 
toed  from  wheat  and  published  as  the  true  author  of  the  damage,  had 
come  from  some  oti^er  larva.  Upon  breeding  the  l90swna^  in  the  spring 
of  1881,  we  wrote  Professor  Thomas  we  had  done  so,  in  support  of  the 
oorrectness  of  our  supposition.  It  was  probably  this  fact  that  led  Pro- 
fessor French  to  consider  the  insect  whichhe  bred  an  jho8<maH 

At  the  same  time  another  species,  found  on  a  wild  gtass  (Blwnus  can€^ 
d0imt),wa8described  by  Professor  French  as  Isoiomaelwni.  This  species 
proved  to  be  a  true  liosama^  and  it  was  thought  by  Pro&ssor  French  that 
it  might  be  identical  with  tritioi;  but  a  comparison  of  a  specimen  which 
he  sent  us  with  types  of  tritioi  ^owed  several  marked  points  at  differ- 
ence; 80  tbAt  this  question,  referred  to  by  Professor  French  in  an  article. 
hx  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  March  11, 1882,  may  be  consididred  as  settled. 

It  ill  worthy  of  remark  that  J.  tritioi  seems  to  be  quite  closely  related 
to  the,  Buropean  Isoeoma  lineare.  This  latter  species  was  bred  from 
wheat  by  Dr.  Oiraud,  who  considered  it  as  an  inquiline,  or  a  parasite  upon 
(kMhiphila  poly^tigma  Meigen — a  Dipterous  insect  making  swelling  in 
th^stsuks.  E^altenbach,  however,  remarks  that  although  he  many  tmies 
obtained  the  Isosoma  from  the  wheat,  he  never  succeeded  in  rearing  the 
Ochthiphila— a  suggestive  fact,  and  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
fli0 1.  Uneare,  like  our  species,  is  the  real  author  of  damage  to  the  wheat 

irUMBSB  OF  BBOODS. 

From  the  facts  gathered  in  relation  to  J.  triMoi  it  secfkns  mdlst  probable 
that  there  is  but  a  single  annual  generation,  and,  as  already  stated^  that 
it  hibernates  normally  in  the  larva  and  pupa  states  in  the  wheat  stubble 
and  straw,  the  adult  insects  appeariiig  in  March  and  April. 

With  this  State  of  afiEitirs  the  remedy  is  obvious,  namely,  the  burning 
of  the  stubble  after  harvest.  As  plowing  under  seems  never  to  have 
proved  particularly  ef^cacious  with  the  Joint-worm,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  more  so  with  this  insect.  Inasmuch  as  wheat- 
fields  after  barest  are  often  allowed  to  grow  up  with  weeds,  Professor 
French  suggests  that  a  mowing-machine  be  run  through  the  weeds,  and 
that  after  they  have  dried  sufficiently,  the  bulning  of  the  stubble  can 
thus  be  made  more  thorough.    Certain  observations  made  by  Professor 
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French  the  present  sommer  would  seem  also  to  show  that  rotation  of 
crops  will  prove  a  good  preventive.  A  critical  examination  of  three 
fields,  two  of  which  were  last  year  also  in  wheat,  while  the  third  was  in 
clover,  showed  that  in  the  former  case  93  per  cent,  of  the  stalks  con- 
tained from  one  to  three  worms  each,  while  in  the  latter  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  stalks  were  infested. 

PIBASITES. 

Although  we  cannot  yet  say  with  certainty  that  Eupelmus  allynii  is 
parasitio  upon  our  wheat  Isosoma,  yet,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  obtained^  this  seems  probable.  We  have  bred,  how- 
ever, a  true  parasite  from  the  specimens  received  from  Tennessee,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard,  belongs  to  forster's  genus  Btictonotus.  It 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

Stictonotus  isosomatis,  n.  np.'-^Female.  Length  of  body  8.25"»™ ;  expanse  of  wings 
4mn.  greatest  width  of  fore  wing  .68»o>.  Antennts  sab-clavate,  finely  pilose.  Head 
and  face  finely  ponotnred;  pro-and  meso-thoraz  rather  more  oiosely  punctured:  abdo- 
men very  delicately  shagreened.  General  color  metallic  green ;  anteunffi  black,  clab 
brownish ;  £ront  coxas  and  femora  metallic  green ;  distal  end  of  femora,  all  of  tibite 
and  tarsi  except  tarsal  claw,  honey-yellow ;  middle  cox«e  metallic  green ;  femora  black. 
Tellowish  at  either  end;  tibi»  hdney-yellow  with  a  lonffitadinaf  dorsal  streak,  tarsi 
honey-yellow  except  last  ioint;  hind  coxie,  femora,  and  tibi»  shining  black,  with 
distal  end  of  femora  and  either  end  of  tibise  honey-yellow;  tarsi  ^oney-yellow  except 
last  joint,  which  is  black ;  wing  veins  honey-yellow.  Entire  body  sparsely  covered 
with  short  delicate  white  hairs. 

The  ^  has  more  markedly  clavate  antennte  and  is  nearly  free  ftom  the  whitish 
hain,  except  at  tip  of  meso-sontelhub  and  at  tip  of  abdomen. 

Described  from  1  $ ,  2  ^s,  bred  froin  /sosoma  triHci  Riley, 

DESOBIPTITSL 

We  append  the  original  description  of  the  adult  from  the  American 
ITaturalistj  together  with  a  description  of  the  larva: 

iBbsoMA  Tiunoi.  N.  sp.  JFemaZs.— Length  of  body.  2.8°^»;  expanse  of  wings.  AP^\ 
greatest  width  of  front  wing,  0.7°^"^ ;  anteonsB,  sub-clavate,  three-fourths  the  length 
of  thorax :  whole  body  (with  the  exception  of  metanotnm,  which  is  finely  pnuctnlate) 
highly  polished  and  sparsely  covered  with  long  hairs  toward  end  of  abdomen ;  abdo- 
men loneer  than  the  thorax,  and  stouter.  Color,  pitchy-black ;  scape  of  antennn,  oc- 
oasionally  a  small  patch  on  the  cheek,  mesoscutam,  femoro-tibial  articulations,  cox» 
above  and  tarsi  (except  last  ioint)  tawny :  pronotal  spot  large,  oval,  and  pale  yellow- 
ish in  color;  winj?  vems  dusky  yellow  and  extending  to  beyond  middle  of  wing;  sub- 
marginal  three  times  as  long  as  marginal;  post-marginal  very  slightly  shorter  than 
marginal,  and  stigmal  also  snorter  than  marginal. 

Described  from  twenty-four  specimens.  Of  these  twenty-fonr  specimens  only  one 
was  fully  winged ;  two  were  furnished  with  hind  wings  only,  and  the  rest  were  wing- 
less.   Male  unknown. 

Larwi.'^ljexxzXhj  4.5">°  (nearly  ^  inch) ;  of  the  shape  indicated  in  PI.  XII,  Fig.  3,  a,  h. 
Color,  pale  yellow;  mouth  parts  brownish.  Anteunce  appearing  as  short  two-jointed 
tubercles.  Mandibles  with  two  teeth.  Venter  furnished  with  a  double  lougitudinid 
row  of  stout  bristles,  a  pair  to  each  joint.  Each  joint  bears  also,  latrcrally,  a  short 
bristle.  Stigmata  pale,  circular;  ten  pairs,  one  on  each  of  Joints  2  (mesothoracio) 
toll. 

BIBLlOeBAPHIOAL  LIST. 

BiucT,  C.  v.— '<  Worms  in  Joints  of  Wheat.^^flmmoaa  EnUm/ologUt^  IH  (1880),  p.  181 
(July). 

[Aokiiowl«dffee  the  reoelpt  of  Hymenopterons  larvB  io  wheat  tcom  J.  K.  P.  VTallace,  AndersoiiTille^ 
Ky.,  uid  oomparea  with  the  oonunon  uipterous  wheat  flloB,  flgaring  Meromyta  <im«rieaiui.1 

Thomas,  Cyru8.-^"A  new  Enemy  to  Wheat.''— Pratris  JFarmer,  August  28, 1880. 

[Seecribes  briefly  the  habita  of  the  sdw  Wheat  •talk-worm,  and  gives  a  detafled  deacrlptioii  of  a 
apeciea  of  Ohloropt  (bred  fnaa.  wheat),  which  he  considers  the  tme author  of  the  damage.] 
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FRErcH,  G.  H.— "  A  new  Wheat  Pert."— iVairfe  Farmer,  December  31, 1881. 

[Deecribe«  **I*otoma  aUynii"  •nbseqnently  piOTen  to  belong  to  Enpelmns,  a  panaltlo  genat,  And 
probably  parasitic  upon  Itoaoma  tritici,  tne  work  of  whidi  French  100018  to  baTe  •eea.J 

Fkbnch,  G.  H.--"The  Wheat-Stalk  Worm."— Prairie  Farmer ,  January  28, 1882. 

[Correction  as  to  lenftth  of  larra,  and  atatement  that  wheait  not  sown  after  wheat  la  ooapasatlTely 
•xempt  from  ii^nry.J 

Fbemch,  G.  H.— <*Two  new  Speoiea  of  Isoeoma.^— C^madtan  Eniamologiit,  Jannarv, 
1882,  p.  9. 

[Describes  Itoioma  aUj/nU  from  wheat,  and  Jf.  Oyrni  from  JBlymui  eanadentit.] 

EiusY,  C.  v.— "The  Wheat  Isoaoma."— iBuroi  JVei©- For Jber, March  4, 1882. 

[l>ee«ribes  Itosoma  tritici  and  givm  an  aooonnt  of  its  habits;  calls  attention  to  the  flujt  that 
French's  /.  a(<yiiM  belongs  to  Slnpelmus  and  la  pswaities  siyes  also  the  dilTertnoea  between 
frieici  and  Aordei.] 

Frxkgh,  G.  H.~<'£ntomoloffioal  Notes.''— ProiHe  IVmner,  March  11, 1882:  ibid.,  May 
27, 1882. 

[Correeis  hla  mistake  in  regard  to  I.  aOynU,  bat  ecnsidera  his  J.  e|vm(,  bred  origlaaUy  from  tba 
stalks  of  a  wild  grass,  as  the  real  anthor  of  the  damage  to  wheat.] 

Frsnch,  G.  H.— ''On  some  ChalcididsB."— CofuuKaa  Eniomologigi,  March,  1882,  p.  48. 
[Snbstantially  the  same  as  the  above.] 

RIX.ET,  0.  v.— "A  new  Depredator  infestinr  Wheat  Stalks.''— ^bRsnodii  NatmnUeL 
March,  1882,  p.  247. 

[Fignres  larra  of  Jf.  tritiei;  oorreots  French's  error  with  regard  to  I.  aUynii,-  rennbliahee  deaortptlon 
o7  /.  tritiei,  and  gives  an  account  of  habits,  comparing  with'Earopeau  I.  Unear^.] 

FUEMCH,  G.  H.— "  The  Wheat-straw  Worm."— Elerenth  Report  of  the  State  Entomolo- 
gUt  of  Illinois,  1881,  pp.  73-81.    (Published  May,  1882.) 

[0iTee  a  lengthy  aooonnt  of  the  damage  done  by  the  **  Wheat-straw  Woim",  under  the  name  ef 
IsoMoma  aUynii,  The  descriptions  of  larrss  and  pups  are  ovidentlv  those  of  Eapelmns.  An 
additional  proof  of  this  fact  is  found  in  his  statement  that  he  bred  the  perfect  fly  from  Jnly  20 
on  throngh  Angast.  whereas  Jsofoma  triHet  isaoes  la  winter  and  spring.  The  aniole  contains 
many  confusing  statements,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Isosoma  or  Eopelmus  is 
referred  to  in  the  yarioae  portions.  In  a  foot-note  at  the  end  of  this  article  he  announces  his 
error  in  calling  tne  Eupelmus  an  Isosoma,  and  states  IiMoma  elymi  to  be  the  author  of  the  dam- 

Frknch,  G.  H.— ''Not«s  on  Isosoma  ElymiJ^— Canadian  EnUmologUt,  May,  1882,  p.  97. 
[Slows  that  J.  Offmi  Is  distinot  from  I.  tritiei  Biley.) 

THE  SOEGHUM  WEB  WOEM. 

(Nola  sorghiellaj  new  species.) 

Order  Lepidofteba;  family  Bomb YOiDiE. 

[Plate  XI,  Fig.  1.] 

ITS  INJTTBIES. 

Dnring  the  past  summer  the  heads  of  sorghnm  in  Sonthem  Alabama 
were  found  to  be  infested  with  a  new  Web  worm.  Specimens  were  sent 
to  the  Department  in  July  by  J.  P.  Stelle,  of  Citronelle.  Mobile  County, 
Alabama.    The  letter  accompanying  them  is  well  worth  quoting : 

For  several  years  the  people  of  Kansas  have  heen  deeply  Interested  in  a  variety  of 
Sorghmn  vulgare,  which  they  call  rice  com  or  pampas  rice.  They  claim  tbat  it  succeeds 
better  on  dry  and  poor  land  than  any  grain  known.    We  of  the  lower  Sonth  have 
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1)6611  putting  it  to  th6  test,  with  mncli  enooaragement.  I  have  grown  it  for  three  yeart, 
and  hare  found  it  wonderfully  prodactl ye  (yielding  two  crops  each  season),  and  highly 
valuable  as  a  fodder,  for  cattle  and  a  grain  for  fowls.  By  to-day's  mail  1  send  yon  a 
head  of  the  plant,  a  fair  sample  of  ten  acres  now  under  culture,  which  seems  to 
demonstrate  tntft  its  fate  is  sealed,  for  this  looalitv  at  least.  I  n^yer  before  saw  an 
insect  of  any  kind  working  upon  it  I  find  that  the  patches  belonging  to  my  neigh- 
hors  are  all  in  the  same  condition ;  it  is  literally  a  clean  sweep.  I  am  saving  seed  by 
clearing  a  few  heads  of  the  worms  and  binding  gauze  cloth  ov«r  them.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  the  present  immense  brood  of  the  caterpillars  was  the  first  indication  I 
had  of  their  presence.  They  confine  their  operations  entirely  to  l3ie  head  and  grain 
of  the  plant,  totally  destroying  the  grain  wlule  in  the  milk. 

HAJBITS. 

The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Stelle  were  carefiilly  stadied  and  reared 
to  tbe  adult  sta^e.  The  sorghum  heads  sefat  were,  for  the  most  part, 
so  interwoven  with  silk  as  to  form  a  compact  mass,  in  which  was  pro- 
fusely mixed  the  whitish  excrement  of  the  larvfiB.  Bnnning  throu^^h  this 
mass  were  numerous  delicate  tubes,  forming  channels,  through  which  the 
larvad  passed  from  one  seed  to  anotiier  unexposed  to  the  attacks  of  para- 
site. The  kernels  of  grain  were  sometimes  entirely  eaten,  but  in  gen- 
eral were  only  partly  destroyed,  the  germ,  however,  seeming  to  be  the 
portion  of  the  seed  preferred,  as  in  almost  every  instance  it  was  eaten. 
The  larvse  were  very  active  when  disturbed,  and  left  the  heads  when 
ready  to  transform,  spinning  small  silken  cocoons  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground  or  in  some  sheltered  place.  The  cocoons  were  about  7"^  (a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch)  in  length,  somewhat  thickest  at 
the  anterior  end,  and  with  a  small  opeifing  at  the  posterior  end,  through 
which  the  last  larval  skin  was  partially  pushed.  They  were  made  of 
delicate,  closely-spun  white  silk,  firmly  fastened  to  the  object  selected 
by  the  larva  for  attachment,  and  were  covered  with  partifcles  of  wood, 
bark,  or  excrements,  so  that  they  were  readily  recognized. 

The  moths  issued  in  late  July  or  early  August,  a  week  or  more  after 
the  spinning  of  the  cocoons. 

SYSTEMATIC  POSITION. 

The  species  seems  to  belong  to  the  rather  composite  genus  Nbla  of 
Leach,  in  the  same  group  with  Zeller's  nigrofasciata.  The  nuiUma  of 
Fitch  and  zeUeri  of  Grote  are  now  plaeed  by  Grote  under  Nolapkana 
in  the  Noctuidae.  The  species  under  consideration  possesses  the  pecu- 
liar scale  tufts  of  the  Nolas  described  by  ZeUer,  and  agrees  in  the  vena- 
tion of  the  front  wing  with  the  N.  canfusalis^  H.  S.,  given  by  Zeller  in  hds 
Beitragey  differing  oiUy  in  the  lack  of  vein  6  in  the  hind  wing. 

The  species  seems  to  be  new.  Lord  Walsingham,  in  a  private  letter, 
states  that  it  comes  near  the  yola  innoeua^  described  by  Butler,  firom 
Formosa,  and  that  it  is  also  closely  related  to  a  species  figured  by  Snellen 
von  YoUenhoven. 

DESOBIPTITE. 

NoLA  soRQHiEiXAy  n.  sp.—Imogo  (PL  XI,  Fig.  1  g,  A).— Average  expanse  Q.S^b 
Head  and  thorax  heavily  scaled.    Color  silvery-white;  the  front  wings  with  fiiree 

X'idistant  tnfts  near  oosta,  the  hasal  less  distinct  than  the  others,  the  distal  one  at 
nt  onter  third  of  wing;  tiie  tnfts,  an  aronate  shade  towards  posterior  border,  And  a 
spot  Jnst  within  the  disk,  yeilowish-brown;  the  costa  (except  pale  costal  mark)  and  a 
sbade  along  posterisr  border,  broadening  anallv,  of  a  deeper  brown,  and  pft^n  mixed 
with  a  few  deep  brown  or  black  scales.  Scales  loose  aud  markings  easily  elBElEused.  An- 
tenna in  i  finely  pectinate  and  very  sparsely  scaled.  Palpi  in  ^  longer,  bnt  with 
shorter,  less  dense  scales  than  in  9 .  Trophi  pale  vellowish.  Legs  in  both  wgxm,  and 
more  bnshy  palpi  of  $  marked  with  pale  yellowish-brown. 
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Described  from  sereii  specimemi  bred  from  Sorghum  wUgare  rar.,  and  two  snedmois 
captnred  in  Florida  in  16B1  bv  Mr.  A.  Koebele. 

Zartxt  TFig.  1  o,  <i).— Lengm  when  fall  grown  13"^.  General  color  either  yelU^w- 
iah  or  lignt  greenish-yellow,  with  two  quite  broad  brownish  dorsal  stripes,  and  some- 
timea  narrow  subdorsal  ana  lateral  lines  of  same  color,  dorsal  line  almost  solphnr- 
yellow.  Head  yellow,  small,  and  retractile.  Stigmata  small,  brownish,  sitoated  an- 
teriorly at  base  of  piliferoas  warts.  Each  segment  with  a  transverse  dorsal  row  of  six 
prominent  piliferoas  warts  of  the  color  of  the  bod^,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  similar 
wart  at  base  of  legs,  all  frLmished  with  short,  stiff,  and  vei^  sharp  Yellowish  bristles 
with  brownish  t^;  those  of  the  lateral  warts  are  intermixed  with  a  few  long  and 
alendev  hairs.    Legs  yeUo  wish. 

Fupa  (Fig.  1  e). — liength  between  5  and  6™™.  Color  brownish-yellow,  darkest  on 
dorsum  and  abdomen.  Of  almost  equal  thickness  throughout;  abdomen  beyond  the 
wing-cases  somewhat  curved  towards  the  venter.  Head  rounded.  The  two  posterior 
legs  extending  beyond  wing-cases  almost  to  posterior  margin  of  fifth  abdommal  smt- 
ment.  Posterior  margin  of  segn^jsnts  4r§  prominent  and  rounded.  Last  segment  smaU, 
rounded,  with  a  small  longitudinal  dark  brown  ventral  impression  and  without  any 
spines  aronnd  tip.  Stigmata  small,  not  very  prominent,  placed  in  a  somewhat  oblique 
direotion.   The  whole  surface  closely  covered  with  minute  brownish  granulo^ 

THE  OATALPA  SPHDTX. 

(Sphinx  oataLpw  Boisd.) 

Order  Lbpibopteba;  flebmily  Sphingibjb. 

[Plate  Xm.] 

There  has  existed  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Gatalpa,  whether  as  a  shade  or  timber  tree,  a  difference  to  some  extent 
due  to  the  confoundiDg  of  two  distinct  forms.  During  the  past  year 
(1881)  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  the  veteran  horticulturist,  now  president 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  senior  vice-president  of  the 
AmericaB  Agricultural  Association,  published  a  paper  in  the  joumsJ 
of  the  latter  association  on  the  Western  Gatalpa  tree,  CataipaspeciMa. 
wherein  he  gave  a  historical  account  of  the  introduction  of  that  ana 
its  Eastern  relative,  Catalpa  hignoniaidesj  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  those  trees  now  grow,  and  distinguished  the  two 
species  by  description,  setting  forth  the  superiority  of  these  trees  to 
most  others  for  their  durability  and  the  especially  excellent  qualities  of 
the  Western  form,  which,  at  first  chara^eiized  by  Dr.  Warder  as  a 
variety  only  of  MgnaniodeSj  has  now  been  accepted  as  a  species  and 
fiilly  described  by  Dr.  Engelmann. 

Herein  Dr.  Warder  refers  to  the  almost  complete  exemption  of  these 
trees  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  noting,  however,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently defoliated  by  one  species,  the  Sphinx  catalpce  of  Boisduval.  the 
larva  of  which  he  describes  as  greenish,  a  description  that  is  misleaaing. 

past  history  op  thb  species. 

Owing  to  the  interest  lately  manifested  in  the  Oatalpa,  we  have  thought 
it  meet  to  give  an  account  of  the  insect  which  is  its  chief  enemy,  espe- 
cially as  the  species  has  an  exceptional  interest  for  the  entomologist: 
first,  because  it  departs  from  the  typical  characteristics  of  its  family  in 
laying  its  eggs  en  ma&sey  and  in  the  larvse  being  at  first  gregarious  and 
of  unusually  bright  color :  secondly,  because  the  moth  is  so  rare  and 
little  known  that  it  is  neitner  included  in  Orote  and  Eobinson's  List* 

*  List  of  the  Lopidoptora  of  N.  A.,  Fhila.,  1868. 
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nor  In  that  iBBued  by  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society  daring  the 
past  year. 

Thifi  species  was  first  described  from  Georgia,  where  it  is  quite  com- 
mon. Abbot  mentions  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  the 
borders  of  the  swamps  hant  for  it  as  the  best  bait  for  catching  fish,* 
and  it  is  so  esteemed  for  this  purpose  in  Florida  that  the  Catalpa  is 
often  cultivated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  attract  the  insect,  and 
thus  afford  bait  easily  accessible.  It  occurs  throughout  the  native  habi- 
tats of  the  Catalpa  trees  in  the  western  and  southern  United  States, 
i.  a.,  to  quote  from  Warder,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  West  Florida 
and  on  th^  rivers  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  westward  and  northward 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  southern  tributaries  in  the  great  delta  for- 
mation, to  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  thence  up  the  Wabash  and 
White  Rivers  of  Indiana  to  its  most  northerly  point  hitherto  Known, 
near  Vincennes,  in  latitude  38^  42'.  It  doubtless  also  occurs  along  the 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers,  having  been  seen  near  the  em- 
bouchures of  those  streams  into  the  Ohio. 

We  first  received  this  insect  in  the  summer  of  1875,  from  Mr.  Lewis 
B.  Parsons,  of  Floras  Clay  County,  Illinois,  who  sent  the  larvae,  inquiring 
as  to  the  species,  &c.    The  following  year  he  wrote : 

Flora,  Clay  County,  Illinois,  June  14,  1876. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  worms  of  which  I  wrote  yoa  last  year  are  again  troubling  my  Ca- 
talpa trees.    Can  yoa  not  suggest  to  ^e  somethine  which  may  be  effectnal  in  destroy- 
ing them,  by  throwing  some  preparation  over  the  leaves  or  in  any  other  way  f    AU  the 
Catalpas  in  this  neigh horhood  are  infested  in  the  same  way. 
Your  early  reply  will  much  oblige, 
Very  respeotfiiUy, 

LEWIS  B.  PABSONS. 
Prof.  C.  V.  BiLSY,  State  SwtamologUt. 

We  wrote  recomniending  syringing  the  trees  with  Paris-green  water, 
and  somewhat  later  received  from  him  the  following  experience  : 

JUN»  17,  1876. 
Thanks  for  your  postal  card.    Before  I  had  a  chance  to  tiy  yourpiesoription  of  Paris 
green  I  heard  of  lime-water  aud  tried  it.    Once  syringing  tqe  trees  so  effectually  drove 
uiem  off  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  worms  to  send  yon.    If  they  appear  again 
I  will  send  you  as  you  d^ire. 
Yours,  truly, 

LEWIS  B.  PARSONS. 

In  September,  1878^  we  received  the  larva  again  from  Mr.  John  Bobin- 
sod,  of  Goldsborough,  Wayne  County,  Korth  Carolina,  with  an  account 
of  its  injury  there. 

Finally,  the  following  year,  Dr.  Warder  wrote : 

North  Bend,  Ohio,  January  20,  1879. 
Dea^  Sir:  There  is  in  Southern  IHinois  a  large,  naked,  greenish  caterpillar  whioh 
feeds  fn  great  numbers  on  th^  foliage  of  the  Catalpa,  often  stripping  the  trees;  in 
Alabama  it  is  six  inches  long.    What  is  it  f 

I  will  send  you  some  pup»  of  a  small  insect  found  in  the  seed-pods  of  the  same  tree, 
to  be  identified. t 

From  your  friend 

WAKDEJEL 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley. 

•3oi8d.  Spec.  ^en.  Up.  het.,  1874,  vol.  1,  p.  104. 

f  A  small  Muscidy  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  publish  an  account. 
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On  October  9  of  the  same  year  we  receired  nnmerons  specimens  of 
the  larva,  of  all  sizes,  from  Mr.  A.  £.  Ebert,  of  Knoiville,  Tenn.,  with 
an  account  of  the  injury  there.  All  the  specimens  were  badly  para- 
sitized by  Apantelea  oongregatua  (Say),  a  small  ichneumouid  of  the  Mido- 
gaster  group,  which  infests  many  other  Sphingid  larvee.* 

OHABAOTBBS  AND  VXTXTRXL  HISTOBY. 

Since  then  we  hare  frequently  met  with  the  work  of  this  species  in 
our  travels  in  the  South,  and  in  1880  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
eggs  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  the  insect  often  totally  strips  the  Oatalpas 
that  are  commonly  grown  in  the  city  as  shade  trees. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  convex  masses,  a  habit  belonging,  so  far  as  we 
now  know,  to  no  other  species  of  the  family.  One  mass  in  our  pos- 
session contains  nearly  1,000  eggs,  and  this  betokens  a  prolificacy  un- 
paralleled in  the  family,  and,  we  may  say,  very  exceptional  in  the  whole 
order  Lepidoptera.  Each  egg  is  about  1.2™™  long,  broadly  ovoid,  be- 
ing slightly  broader  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  the  shell  being  delicate 
and  smooth,  and  the  color  pale  yellowish-green.  The  eges  are  but 
fidightly  held  together  irregularly,  and  the  mass  but  slightly  faatened 
to  the  underside  of  a  leaf.  They  must,  also,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  who  has  reared  the  species  in  Florida, 
and  has,  under  the  name  of  Daremtna  catalpce.  published  a  description 
of  the  egg  and  larva,f  be  laid  at  times  in  smaller  masses  on  the  stems 
and  branches. 

The  newly-hatched  larv»  are  pale-yellowish,  with  a  rather  stout  caudal 
black  horn.  They  are  gregarious,  feeding  side  by  side,  and  they  have 
a  curious  habit  of  following  one  another  in  procession  when  moving 
from  leaf  to  leaf  or  from  branch  to  branch.  The  gregarious  habit  en- 
dures more  or  less  till  they  are  nearly  grown.  There  are,  judging  from 
tJie  different  larv»  in  our  cabinet,  four  molts,  the  immaculate  color 
giving  way  after  the  first  molt  to  the  series  of  black  spots  shown  in  the 
smaller  larvsd  in  our  figure. 

While  the  younger  larv»  are  always  pale-yellowish  (sometimes  nearly 
white)  and  spotted,  there  are  very  great  variations  in  the  markings  of 
the  older  specimens.  A  few  of  these  variations  are  indicated  in  our 
illustration,  but  the  darker  form  there  figured  predominates. 

The  pupa  is  slender,  reddish-brown,  about  35""  long  and  8"™  broad, 
finely  punctate,  with  an  acute,  rather  long,  terminal  spine,  very  slightly 
notched  at  tip.  There  is,  on  each  side,  a  long,  transverse,  open  slit  on 
the  anterior  margin  of  abdominal  joints  5,  6,  and  7,  the  lower  end  nearly 
in  line  with  the  lower  end  of  the  spiracles. 

The  general  color  of  the  moth  is  grayish-brown  or  ashy,  marked  as 
in  the  figure.  The  front  wings  are  crossed  by  two  indistinct  blackish 
lines  or  shades  beyond  the  middle,  and  by  three  such  shades  between 
the  middle  and  the  base,  these  shades  sometimes  obsolete.  There  is  a 
small  spot,  of  the  ground  color  or  lighter,  near  the  middle  of  the  wing, 
surrounded  by  black,  and  a  patch  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  wing  at 
the  tip,  boanded  below  by  an  oblique,  wavy,  black  line.  The  hind 
wings  are  smoky  brown,  crossed  by  two  blackish  bands,  which  meet  at 
the  inner  angle.  The  fringes  of  the  wings  are  alternately  cinereous 
and  wiiittsh  on  the  outer  margin,  whitish  on  the  inner  margin.  The 
wings  beneath  are  ashy  and  smoky  brown,  shaded,  and  show  traces  of 

*Se«  ''Notes  on  N.  A.  Microgasten/'    Trans.  Acad.  8ci.;  St.  Louis,  1881.    Sepa- 
rate ed.,  p.  1). 
tBoUetin,  Brooklyn  £nt.  6oc.,  1881,  y.  4,  p.  20. 
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the  bands  of  the  upper  surface.  Thorax  whitish  oa  lower  part  of  sides, 
ashy  on  top,  darker  on  upper  part  of  sides^  with  a  blade  line  mnnii^ 
throuifh  the  latter  portion.  Abdomen  ashy,  with  a  central  black  line 
on  top.  and  with  a  subdorsal  and  traces  of  a  lateral  band  of  black  spots 
on  each  side. 

In  the  extreme  South  the  insect  may  be  found  in  all  stages  durinfi: 
the  summer,  there  being  three  or  four  broods,  and  the  last  brood  hiber- 
nating in  the  pupa  state  beneath  the  ground,  and  giving  forth  the  motii 
the  following  March.  The  time  required  in  summer  from  the  laying  of 
ttie  egg  to  Uie  emergence  of  the  moth  averages,  according  to  Mr.  Koe- 
bele,  about  six  weeks. 

BBMEDIES. 

The  worms  thorou|;hly  denude  the  trees  as  they  spread  from  the 
hatching  center,  and  it  is  because  of  their  gregarious  nature  and  the 
great  fecundity  of  the  speciea  that  the  injury  it  causes  is  often  so  great, 
though  Rcnendly  restricted  to  one  or  more  trees  in  a  row. 

In  addition  to  the  parasite  already  mentioned,  which  often  sweeps  off 
whole  broods^  the  worms  are  attacked  by  various  birds.  It  is  fortunate, 
in  fact,  that  the  species  is  so  persistentiy  followed  by  natural  enemies, 
for  were  it  otherwise  the  Gatalpa  could  hardly  be  grown  without  x>er- 
sistent  effort  on  man's  part  to  protect  it.  That  the  tree  may  be  easily 
protected  would  appear  from  Mr.  Parsons'  experience  with  lime-water, 
while  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  spraying  of  London  purple  or  Paris- 
green  water  would  prove  still  moree  ffectual.  The  gregarious  liabit,  also, 
is  a  great  inducement  to  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
depredations  of  the  worms,  as  they  may,  easily  be  detected  when  young 
and  destroyed  in  a  body  before  they  have  scattered  over  the  whole  tree 
or  spread  to  adjoining  ones. 

As  Boisduval's  figures  are  not  from  life,  and  are  in  fact  rather  poor, 
we  shall  indicate  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  species  for  the  entomo- 
logical reader : 

DESOBIPTIVE. 

Sphinx  CATALPiE. — Egg,  1.2»b  long;  eUiptioal,  slightly  wider  and  more  obtnee  at 
anterior  than  at  posterior  end,  nenally  very  slightly  flattened;  smooth;  pale  yeUowish- 
greenish;  white  and  iridescent  after  the  escape  of  the  larva. 

XanMi.-^The  newly-hatched  larva  is  abont  3^^  long,  of  a  pale-veUowish  color,  the 
ocelli  and  caudal  horn  alone  being  dark.  This  last  is  stout,  slightly  tuberoulate, 
and  abont  half  the  length  of  the  larva,  ending  bluntly  witV  two  stiff,  diverging 
hairs.  The  head  is  smooth  and  polished,  and  the  whole  body  is  sparsely  coveied 
with  minute  colorless  hairs.  In  the  eeomd  stage  the  head  remains  smooth  and  polished, 
and  usually  becomes  dark,  and  there  are  three  (a  medio  dorsal  and  a  subdorsal)  series 
of  black,  subquadrate  patches.  The  eight  wrinkles  to  each  joint  are  perceptible,  but 
the  hairs  are  mostlv  lost,  and  pve  way  to  a  transverse  series  of  very  minute  papillas. 
In  the  third  etage  the  black  shghtly  increases  bythe  elongation  of  the  patches  and 
their  partial  connection  on  the  subdorsal  line.  The  head  and  cervical  shield  are  now 
covered  with  papillose  points,  and  the  papilla  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body  are 
proportionally  more  reduced.  In  the  fourth  etage  the  nead  and  the  wbole  surface  of 
the  body  become  smoother  and  more  velvety,  the  minutepapiU»  of  the  previous 
stage  being  lost,  except  on  the  head  and  cervical  shield.  The  black  series  of  spots 
generally  coalesces  on  the  back,  so  as  to  form  a  broad,  black  dorsal  surface,  with  a 
narrow  pale  line  near  either  border.  A  substismatal  line  of  black  and  an  irregular 
snpra-sti|^atal  series  of  spots  or  dasheo  usuafly  obtain.  In  the  fifUi  stage  the  head 
and  cervical  shield  also  become  smoother. 

The  above  description,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  applies  to  the  more  common  and 
darker  form.    In  the  paler  larvse  the  head  and  legs  retidn  their  pale  color  till  maturity. 

ChrgfO'lts. — Shiny,  reddish-brown,  unioolorous,  slender,  cylindrico-conic,  about  35"« 
Ions;  the  thorax  slightly  broader  than  the  abdomen,  which  latter  tapers  acutely  be- 
hincL  (In  the  only  pnpa-skiu  at  hand  the  portion  wnich  covered  the  nead  and  limbs 
is  broken  away,  except  that  over  the  hind  wings  and  hind  edge  of  the  front  wings.) 
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The  whole  surface,  except  on  the  abdominal  joints  4-6,  shallowly  punctate^  the  pune- 
totions  becoxniiig  denser  anteriorly  above  until  the  thorax  appears  rugose.  Terminal 
spine  slender;  suboonica!,  acute,  1°^^  long,  its  tip  very  slightly  notched.  Region 
auterior  to  the  spine  beneath  evenly  rounded,  with  a  short  longitudinal  median  sulcus. 
A  transverse  open  pocket  or  elongate  concavity  on  th^  anterior  margin  of  abdominal 
joints  5. 6,  and  7,  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  spiracular  openings,  with  its  lower 
end  in  line  with  the  lower  end  of  the  spiracle  on  joints  5  and  6,  and  slightly  higher 
on  joint  7 ;  edges  of  the  slits  black.  The  ends  of  this  slit  are  rounded  and  the  entire 
edge  is  dark  and  sharply  produced.  On  the  inside  the  pupa  shell  shows  this  pocket 
to  be  entirely  closed  and  nsidt  resembling,  in  fact,  an  elongate,  egg-like  swelling.* 

Imttgo, — The  moth,  already  described  and  here  fibred,  differs  m>m  the  figures  given 
by  Boisdnval  so  markedly  that  identification  by  his  figures  alone  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible.  It  has  no  greenish  tinge  whatever,  the  apical  oblique  line  is  very  differ- 
enuy  curved,  and  the  apical  patches  differently  shaped,  not  at  all  yellow ;  the  trans- 
verse lines  are  far  less  distinct  and  are  differently  curved;  and  the  bands  on  the  hind 
wings  converge  toward  the  inner  angle. 

THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  SPHINX. 

{Sphinx  jKigeni  Grote.) 
Order  Lepidoptera;  famUy  Sphinghd-e. 
[Plate  XH;  Fig  2.] 

The  value  of  the  Osage  orange  as  ahedge-plant,  of  its  bright  yellow 
wood  as  a  durable  timber,  and  particularly  the  value  of  its  leaves  as 
silkworm  food,  give  interest  and  importance  to  the  consideration  of  any 
Insects  that  affect  it  injuriously.  The  plant  is  remarkably  free  from  such 
i^uripus  species,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lightning  Tree-hopper 
^amlopt€rapruinosa\  which  is  known  to  do  serious  injury  to  hedges  in 
in  Soutibem  Illinois,  a  longicorn  beetle  {Dorcaschema  alternattim)j  which 
bores  into  the  root  and  stem,  and  an  uaidetermined  Pyralid,  we  know  of  no 
other  insect  that  can  be  called  iiy  urious  beyond  that  under  consideration. 

His  Sphinx  is  sufficiently  rare  in  most  parts  of  the  country  not  to  be 
recorded  in  Grote  and  Bobinson's  List  of  Lepidoptena  of  North  America, 
already  referred  to  (p.  189,  ante)  5  yet  the  late  Jacob  Boll,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
from  whom  most  of  the  specimens  in  collections  have  been  derived,  in- 
formed us  that  the  larva  is  sufficientlv  common  in  that  part  of  Texas 
to'sometimes  defoliate  special  trees.  It  is  because  of  this  fact,  and  the 
further  fact  that  no  good  published  account  exists,  that  we  have  had 
the  accompanying  figures  made,  and  have  drawn  up  this  short  account. 

The  species  vas  originally  described  by  Grote,t  who  referred  it  to  the 
genus  CercUomia.  a  genus  founded  by  Harris  for  a  species  {Ceratomia 
quadricamisi)^  which  feeds  on  the  Elm,  and  the  larva  of  which  is  charac- 
terized by  four  short  horns  placed  quadrilaterally  on  the  second  and 
third  thoracic  joints. 

•This  elongate  concavity  is  a  peculiar  stmotnre,  not  mentioned  by  Westwood,  Bur- 
meister,  Kirby  &  Spence,  Qirard,  Clemens,  Harris;  Graber,  or  any  modem  anthor  whom 
we  have  been  able  to  consult.  There  is  an  approach  to  it  in  the  pupa  of  Ceratomia 
amiftUor,  and  it  occurs  in  that  of  Sj^hinx  liarrisii,  in  similar  position  and  form  as  in 
caialpiB.  In  MacroHla  b-maeulat4i  it  is  somewhat  above  the  spiracles,  and  that  on  the 
fifth  abdominal  joint  has  a  second  larger  ridge  running  around  it  posteriorly.  It  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  species  of  the  genera  SesisL  Thyreus,  Darapsa,  Deilephila,  Phil- 
ampelus,  and  Smerinthns  in  our  coUection.  It  has  no  internal  connection  with  the 
respiratory  or  circulatory  systems,  and  its  function  is  probably  sound-producing  by 
friction  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  preceding  joint.  This  organ  may,  in  fact, 
throw  some  light  on  the  methcKl  by  which  the  noise  is  produced  which  the  pupa  of 
Sphinx  airopo$  is  known  to  be  capable  of.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  pupas  of  that 
species  for  examination. 

tBuU.  Buffalo  800.  Nat.  Sci.,  1874,  v.  2,  p.  149. 

t  AgriuB  amyntor  Hfibn. 

13  Aa 
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OHABAOTEBS  OF  THE  8PE0IBS. 

We  have  never  seen  the  egg.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  larva  is 
pale  apple-green,  inclining  more  or  less  to  yellowish-green,  the  caudal 
horn  being  cameous,  the  thoracic  legs  rose-red,  and  the  venter  some- 
what reddish. 

The  moth  is  one  of  the  most  beantifal  of  the  Sphinges,  the  general 
color  beiDg  light  brown,  with  olivaceous  shades,  and  marked  with  black 
and  white,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  small  white  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  black,  near  the  midSe  of  the  front  wings,  and  a  large  white 
patch  immediately  outside  of  this,  as  well  as  another  at  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  the  latter  bounded  behind  by  an  obli(^ue,  wavy,  black  line.  The 
wing  is  crossed  by  four  transverse  black  lines  outside  of  the  central 
spo^  one  of  which  runs  into  that  spot,  and  two  or  three  nearer  the  base. 
The  outer  margin  is  strongly  shaded  with  white,  and  the  fringes  alter- 
nately of  the  ground  color  and  white.  The  hind  wings  are  smoky 
brown,  lighter  toward  the  base,  crossed  by  an  indistinct  darker  band. 
The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  cinereous,  crossed  by  darker  lines.  The 
middle  of  the  thorax  is  of  the  color  of  the  fore  wings,  the  edges  whitish, 
with  a  black  line  running  through  the  white  portion.  Abdomen  brown- 
ish cinereous,  with  dorsal,  subdorsal,  and  traces  of  lateral  black  lines, 
as  shown  in  our  figure.  The  variation  is  great,  some  specimens  being 
very  light,  others  almost  black. 

AFFINITIES. 

This  insect  somewhat  resembles,  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  state. 
Sphinx  (Dareinma)  undulosa  of  Walker,  which  we  have  bred  from  Ash. 
This  last  is,  however,  larger,  and  never  has  any  olive-green  coloring  on 
the  wings.  Eageni  still  more  closely  resembles,  in  markings  of  the 
front  wings,  the  Sphinop  lugms  of  Walker,  which  feeds  in  the  Western 
States  on  the  wild  sage  {Salvia  trichostemmoides)]  this  species  has  two 
broods,  and  hibernates  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  hageni  wiU  agree  with  it  in  these  respects. 

We  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Grote  referred  this  species  to  Ceratomiay 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  upon  what  good  and  permanent  classiflca- 
tory  characters  in  the  imago  the  genera  Oeratomiay  haremma^  and  Macro- 
Hla  ai*e  founded.  We  consider  that  hageni  is  congeneric  with  lugensy 
which  by  all  systematistfHis  placed  in  the  genus  Sphin». 

Besides  the  original  description  of  the  species,  mention  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  for  1877, 
vol.  9,  p.  621,  by  A.  G.  Butler:  and  in  H.  Strecker's  Lepidoptera,  Bhopa- 
loceres  et  Heteroceres,  1877,  No.  14,  p.  127,  Plate  14,  JFig.  6. 

DESOEIPTIVE. 

Sphinx  hageni. — Larva, — ^Ayerage  lenffth  when  fall  grown.  55«™;  head  triangnlar, 
flat  in  front,  three-fourths  as  wi(&  as  high ;  apex  slightly  oifid :  abdominal  joints 
cylindrical ;  thoracic  Joints  tapering  forwards  to  the  head,  covered  with  pale  granu- 
lations, thickest  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  on  the  thorax,  and  the  candflil  horn  and 
anal  plate.  There  is  a  series  of  these  papillie  on  each  of  the  eight  tiunsyerse  wrinkles 
of  each  joint,  taking  the  form  of  two  pretty  regular  medio-dorsal  lines  on  joints  6  to 
10,  and  largest  on  the  ordinary  oblique  pale  etnpes,  which  are  normal,  and  broadest 
and  most  distinct  posteriorly.  Caudal  horn  of  medium  length,  stout,  cameous.  Head 
and  body  uniformly  green ;  mandibles  and  eye-^pots  black ;  a  yellowish- white  stripe 
on  each  side  of  the  head^  running  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye-spot  to  the  tuberme 
on  the  crown.  The  oblique  lines  are  yellowi^-green,  and  apparently  in  the  liTing 
ffipeoimcn  a  superior  shade  of  rose  may  have  accompanied  those  on  the  middle  Joints. 
Each  spiracle  on  Joints  4  to  11  is  white,  and  is  placed  in  an  irregular,  reddish-brown 
spot. 

Deaoiibed  from  a  blown  specimen  reoeiTed  fix>m  Mr.  Jacob  BolL 
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REPORT  Oy  MiaCELLAIfEOUS  IN8B0TB. 

B}f  froj.  J.  Henrt  Comstocs,  of  Cornell  UMvorHty,  liKaoOf  If.  T. 

THE  APPLE  MAGGOT. 

{Trjipeta pomanella  Walsh.) 

Order  DiptbbA;  family  Teypbtid^. 

[Plate  XIV.] 

Eating  iBto  the  pulp  of  apples  and  causing  them  to  dooay ;  a  white  cylindrical  maggot, 
which  when  fall -grown  coes  into  the  ground  to  transform.  The  adult  is  a  hlaok 
and  white  fly,  with  haoi&d  wings. 

Without  doubt  the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  the  apple  is  the 
Godlin-moth  or  Apple- worm,  as  it  is  often  called.  This  is  the  small  white 
or  pinkish  oaterpOlar  which  infests  apples  near  the  core,  and  in  leaving 
the  apple  makes  an  ugly  burrow  through  its  side.  The  importance  of 
this  pest  is  due  to  two  facts :  first,  it  is  very  widely  distributed,  occurring 
sdmost  everywhere  that  apples  are  cultivated ;  second,  it  is  usually  so 
abundant  wherever  it  occurs  that  it  destroys  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fruit. 

There  is  another  enemy  of  the  apple  which,  in  certain  localities,  rivals 
the  Codlin-moth  in  the  extent  of  the  injury  it  does.  I  refer  to  the  insect 
known  as  the  Apple  Maggot,  and  which  is  becoming  quite  common  in 
certain  parts  of  Kew  York  and  New  England.  This  insect  was  described 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago  ♦  by  Mr.  Walsh,  under  the  name  of  Trypeta porno- 
nella.  But  the  report  in  which  this  description  occurs  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  localities  in  which  the  Apple  Maggot 
has  attracted  attention,  except  to  entomologists.  I  will,  therefore,  give 
the  results  of  the  studies  which  I  have  made  of  this  insect  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  Apple  Maggot  is  a  small  white  footless  larva,  measuring  from  5^^^ 
to  7"™  (.19  to  .27  inch)  in  length.  In  some  instances  the  body  is  yellowish- 
white;  in  others  it  has  a  greenish  tinge.  The  important  peculiarity  in 
the  habits  of  this  insect  is  that  it  bores  tunnels  in  all  directions  through 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit;  fi*equently  these  tunnels  enlarge  into  cavities 
the  siae  of  a  pea;  and  when  several  larvae  are  present  in  the  same  apple 
it  is  honeycombed  so  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  injury  done  by  this  pest  is  even  more 
serious  than  that  done  by  the  Codlin-moth.  For  as  the  injury  caused 
by  the  latter  insect  is  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  core  and  to  a 
single,  nearly  straight,  and  conspicuous  tunnel  which  the  larva  makes 
when  leaving  the  apple,  it  often  happens  that  the  injured  parts  of  an 
apple  may  be  cut  away  and  the  remainder  eaten.  But  the  nature  of  the 
injury  caused  by  the  Apple  Maggot  is  such  that  when  fruit  becomes 
infested  by  tihis  insect  no  one  cares  to  attempt  to  use  it 

The  Apple  Maggot  is  a  native  American  insect,  which  naturally  feeds 
on  the  different  species  of  hawthorn  (CraUegus)  and  upon  crab-apples. 
It  is  probable  that  this  insect  occurs  throughout  the  country  wherever 
hawthorns  or  crab-apples  are  found.    Mr.  Walsh  observed  it  long  ago 

*  American  Journal  of  Hortioulture,  Deo.,  1867;  also,  Report  Acting  State  Entomolo- 
gist, SL.  1S68,  p.  29. 
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as  far  west  as  Illinois,  and  I  have  bred  the  adult  insect  from  a  species 
of  Crataegus  growing  on  the  Agricultural  Grounds  at  Washington, 

In  certain  parts  of  New  York  and  !New  England  the  species  has  ac- 
quired tiie  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  cultivated  apple.  But,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done  so  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  T^us,  although  Mr.  Walsh  bred  this  insect  from  haws  in 
Illinois  twenty  years  ago,  I  can  find  no  record  of  its  infesting  apples  in 
that  State  yet.  And  in  Washington  it  infests  haws  growing  near  an 
orchard  in  which  it  has  not  been  observed. 

In  those  localities  in  which  this  insect  has  spread  to  the  cultivated 
apples  and  become  common  it  is  even  a  more  serious  pest  than  the  God- 
lin-moth,  except  that  it  seems  to  be  more  fastidious  in  its  choice  of  food 
than  that  insect.  Thus,  although  I  have  observed  it  for  several  seasons 
in  one  of  the  orchards  of  Cornell  University,  I  have  found  it  only  in  a 
few  varieties  of  fruit.  This  may  account  for  the  slowness  of  the  spread- 
ing of  the  species  from  haws  and  crab-apples  to  the  cultivated  apple, 
and  may  afford  a  means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  ii\juries  of  this 
pest 

In  certain  parts  of  New  Hampshire  the  Apple  Maggot  is  known  as 
the  "Eailroad  Worm''.  He  extent  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  that  State  is  Indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  Mr*  N.  W.  Hardy,  of  the  town  of  Kelson: 


In  reeard  to  the  RaOroad  Worm,  I  never  saw  onejn  this  town.    In  thejlast  six 
ttheyhaT  -    -  • -  -        ,^  ,,. 

bo  early  a__ 
I  saw  a  man  the  other  day  that  said'that  this  insect  had  ruined  his  apples  so  that 


years  they  have  worked  in  the  a^joinin^  towns  of  Hancock  and  Dublin.    They  are 
confined  to  early  apples  as  soon  as  they  npen. 


he  would  have  to  graft,  them  into  winter  apples. 

Many  of  the  early  varieties  of  apples  in  Hancock  and  Dublin  were  rendered  entirely 
worthless.  We  have  more  to  fear  fix>m  this  insect  than  any  other  that  preys  upon 
the  apple. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Long  Island,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe 
this  insect  in  apples,  many  years  ago,  does  not  consider  it  so  serions  a 
pest  as  does  the  correspondent  jnst  ijuoted.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  recently  received  from  him  is  interesting  as  bearing  on  this  point, 
and  afi  suggesting  remedial  measures: 

Thine  of  17th  received ;  and,  in  reply,  will  give  thee  what  little  I  know  of  the 
Apple  Maffgot,  Trweta  pomonella.  Its  ravages  bear  no  comparison  to  the  itajury  done 
by  the  Codun-moth  to  fruit.    Last  year  being  the  nen-bearing  season^  we  saw  very  few 


Dy  uie  v;oaun-motn  to  iruit.     L»ast  year  being  tne  nen-oeanng  season^  we  saw  very  tew 
apples,  if  any,  infested  with  it.    It  is  different  from  the  Codlin-moth,  which  can  place 

its  egg  in  the  T ^  '"         ''         ,    ..     .        -         ..  ,  .      .. 

winter  apples, 
never  in  green 
are  they  round  by  us.    I  tLink  they  cannot  ecdst  to  much  extent  if  pi^  or  sheep  run 


never  in  green  fruit.  Only  in  the  ripest  apples  and  in  sweet  or  meUow  subacid  fruit 
are  they  round  by  us.  I  think  they  cannot  ecdst  to  much  extent  if  pics  or  sheep  run 
in  the  orchard,  as  they  prefer  the  ripe  apples,  in  which  alone  the  Apple  Maggots  can 
develop  aud  attain  their  growth.  Uence,  where  the  fruit  that  falls  is  pick^  up  fre- 
quently and  sent  to  mill  to  be  ground,  or  where  pigs  and  stock  or  the  family  consume 
it  freely,  very  few  of  the  Maggots  arrive  to  perfection. 

It  is  evident,  from  my  observations  and  from  those  of  my  correspond- 
ents, that  the  Apple  Maggot  is  much  more  apt  to  infest  early  apples 
than  the  winter  varieties.  But  the  latter  are  not  exempt  from  its  at- 
tacks. Mr.  Henry  Thacker,  of  the  Oneida  Community,  New  York, 
writes  me  as  follows : 

This  worm  at  this  place,  and  at  this  time,  is  mostly  confined  to  certain  varietlee  of 
autumn  apples.  But  at  Walliugford,  Conn.,  the  winter  apples  were  ravaged  as  weU. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  Baldwin  and  some  other  varieties  of  winter  apples  grow* 
ing  here  have  been  found  bored  by  this  maggot. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  each  of  the  stages  of  this  insect,  which 
are  represented  on  Plate  XIV,  excepting  the  egg,  which  has  not  yet 
been  observed. 
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Larva. — ^According  to  my  observatioiis  and  all  published  acoonntfiu  the 
Apple  Maggot  does  not  occur  in  the  apple  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
sommer.  As  already  stated,  it  is  a  footless  larva  about  one-fourth  inch 
in  length  and  white  in  color,  with  sometimes  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
tinge.  Several  figures  illustrating  its  form  and  structure  are  given  on 
Plate  XIY.  Figure  1  represents  its  general  appearance  when  greatly 
magnified.  The  caudal  two-thirds  of  tXie  body  is  cylindrical ;  the  cephalic 
one-third  tapers  slightly  to  the  head,  which  is  tiie  smallest  segment  of 
the  body.  On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  there  is  on  each  side,  at 
the  union  of  the  first  and  second  segments,  a  pale-brown  tubercle. 
These  are  the  cephalic  spiracles.  The  structure  of  these  spiracles  is  quite 
complicated.  (See  Plate  XIY,  Figs,  la  and  16.)  Each  one  is  expanded 
into  a  plate,  the  firee  margin  of  which  is  fringed  by  a  double  series  of 
cylindrical  projections,  about  twenty  in  number.  With  a  very  high 
power  of  the  microscope  the  diatal  end  of  each  of  these  projections  ap- 
pears to  be  sieve-like;  an  arrangement  which  doubtless  prevents  tiie 
entrance  of  any  foreign  matter  into  the  respiratory  system.  With  a 
low  magnifying  power  the  main  trachesD  cdnnected  with  these  spiracles 
may  be  seen.  Qnies4  are  represented  in  Fig.  1.  a  single  large  trunk  on 
each  side  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  boay.  These  are  eonnected 
near  each  end  of  the  body  by  a  large  transverse  trunk.  Many  of  the 
smi^er  trache»  which  branch  from  the  main  trachese  are  usually  visi- 
ble, but  they  are  not  represented  in  the  figure.  The  caudal  end  of  each 
of  the  two  main  trache»  opens  by  means  of  a  very  complicated  spirade. 
These  differ  much  in  structure  from  the  cmhalic  spiracles,  and  are 
situated  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  One  of  them,  the  rights  is 
represented  at  Fig.  Ic.  There  are  three  transverse  slit-like  openings, 
which  are  fringed  by  a  series  of  teeth,  which  are  apparently  chitinous. 
The  ftmction  of  these  teeth  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of  the  sieve- 
like membrane  dosing  the  ends  of  the  tubular  projections  of  the  cephalic 
spirades.  Each  of  the  caudal  spiracles  is  accompanied  by  four  groups 
of  bristles,  two  upon  the  lateral  side  and  one  each  ui>on  the  cephaUc 
and  caudal  sides. 

The  caudal  end  of  the  body  is  obliquely  truncate,  the  ventral  part 
projecting  farther  than  the  dorsal  part.  This  sloping  part  of  the  lK)dy 
beea*8  four  pairs  of  tubercles.  One  pair  of  these  is  more  prominent  than 
the  others. 

The  mouth  is  armed  with  two  black,  strong,  curved,  parallel  hooks, 
which  are  used  in  rasping  the  food.  The  hooks  are  connected  with  an 
internal,  apparently  chitinous,  framework,  which  is  also  black.  Iliis  is 
figured  from  the  side  in  Fig.  la  and  from  above  in  Fig.  lb. 

These  black  oral  hooks  and  the  two  pairs  of  spiracles,  both  of  which 
are  brown,  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  their  structure  can  only 
be  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Pupa. — ^In  the  autumn  when  the  larvae  are  fall-grown  they  leave  the 
apple  and  enter  the  ground  and  transform  to  pupse.  In  my  breeding- 
cages  the  pupad  were  found  about  one-half  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  the  change  to  pupa  occurs  the  body  shortens,  but  the 
larval  skin  is  not  molted,  the  transformation  occurring  within  the  dried 
skin  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  (Plate  XIV,  Fig.  2),  therefore,  resembles 
the  larva  very  much,  except  that  it  is  shorter,  of  an  oval  outline,  and  of 
a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.    Length  about  6°^  (^  inch). 

Adult. — ^The  insect  remains  in  the  pupa  state  during  the  entire  winter 
and  early  summer.  Specimens  which  I  bred  in  Washington  began  to 
emerge  as  adults  May  28,  and  continued  to  emerge  till  July  6.    Sut  as 
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these  were  kept  in  a  warm  room  daring  the  entire  winter,  their  develop- 
ment waa  doubtless  accelerated. 

The  adnlt  fly  is  represented  greatly  enlarged  at  Fig»  3.  The  aotaal 
lengUi  of  the  body  of  the  male  is  5"»™  (\  inch)  5  of  the  female,  6'^  (i  inch). 
This  fly  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  black 
bands  on  the  wings,  by  the  milk-white  spot  on  the  caudal  part  of  the 
thorai:  (scutellum),  and  by  the  white  bands  on  the  abdomen.  A  more 
detailed  description  follows: 

The  head  is  rust-red,  with  the  eyes  and  the  bristles  black.  The  thorax 
is  black,  with  a  white  stripe  on  each  side,  and  two  silvery  stripes  on  the 
dorsal  aspect;  scutellum  white  except  at  base.  The  abdomen  is  blacky 
with  transverse  silvery  stripes  above;  of  these  there  are  in  IShe  male 
three  conspicuous  ones,  making  the  caudal  margins  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  segments;  in  the  female  there  are  four,  which  are  less  con- 
spicuous, and  are  borne  by  the  first  to  the  fourth  segments  inclusive.  The 
shape  of  the  abdomen  differs  also  in  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  it  is 
as  represented  in  the  figure:  the  segments  suocessively  wider  to  the 
fourth.  The  margins  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  segments  form  two  diver- 
gent and  nearly  straight  lines.  In  the  female  the  abdomen  suddenly 
enlarges,  so  that  the  second  segment  is  the  widest,  and  the  outline  of 
the  whole  abdomen  is  elliptical.  The  tej)f9  are  pale  rust-red;  thelbur 
XKWterior  femora,  except  at  the  proximal  ends,  are  brownish  black.  The 
tomgs  are  hyaline,  with  four  black  cross-bands :  the  first,  which  is  near 
the  proximal  end  of  the  wing,  is  confluent  with  the  second  near  the  caudal 
border  of  the  wing ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  confluent  near  the 
cephalic  margin  of  the  wing  and  diverge  caudad. 

Bemedies. — ^The  more  practicable  ways  of  lessening  the  injuries  caused 
by  this  pest  are  those  suggested  in  the  letters  quoted  above — ^the  destnic- 
tion  of  infested  fruit  promptly  after  its  fall  from  the  tree,  and  before  the 
maggots  leave  it  to  go  into  the  ground  to  transform;  and  when  the  pest 
is  very  abundant,  the  grafting  of  the  trees  into  varieties  less  liable  to 
be  infested.  In  such  a  case  it  might  be  well  to  leave  one  or  two  trees 
of  early  apples  to  serve  as  traps,  and  promptly  destroy  the  fruit  as  it 
falls  fix)m  them.  If  such  trees  could  be  inclosed,  and  sheep  or  pigs 
pastured  under  them,  the  success  of  the  trap  would  be  assured. 

The  Apple  Maggot  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  larva  of  the 
Codlin-moth  by  the  absence  of  feet  and  the  fact  that  it  infests  the  pulp 
rather  than  the  vicinity  of  the  core.  But  there  are  other  maggots  which 
are  associated  with  this  species,  and  with  the  larva  of  the  Godlin-moth  also, 
which  are  not  readily  distinguished  from  the  true  Apple  Maggot.  These 
pther  species  pertain  to  the  genus  Ih'osophilaj  and  feed  upon  decay- 
ing fruit.  They  cannot  be  considered,  therefore,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, as  noxious  insects  in  an  orchard.  Two  species  of  this  genua 
are  described  in  following  articles,  under  the  name  of  Pom€U)e  Flies* 

THE  VINBLOVIKG  POMACEFLY. 

{Drosopliila  ampehphila  Loew.) 

Order  DiPTERA;  family  Dbosophilidjbl 

(Plate  XV.] 

A  small  Trhite  maggot,  found  abnndantly  in  decaying  apples,  and  prodaolng  a  man, 

clear- v^inged,  red-eyed  fly. 

While  studying  the  Apple  Maggot  (Trypetapomonella)  just  described 
I  found  associated  with  it  two  kinds  of  smaller  and  more  slender  mag- 
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gotB,  which,  so  far  as  my  obserrations  go,  feed  only  on  the  decaying 
part  of  the  apple,  following  the  Apple  Maggot  in  its  work  of  destrno- 
tion. 

As  these  maggots  are  the  young  of  flies  which  in  all  stages  are  very 
common  about  the  refuse  of  cider-mills  and  fermentuig  vats  of  grape 
pomace,  I  have  called  them  Pomace-Flies.  And  I  have  distinguished 
the  trwo  species  studied  by  prefixing  to  that  name  in  each  case  a  trans- 
lation of  the  specific  name.  Thus,  one  which  bears  the  technical  name 
Drosophila  wmpelophila  may  be  known  as  the  Vine-Loving  Pomace-Fly; 
and  the  other,  which  is  Drosophila  afmena,  may  be  called  the  Pretty 
Pomace-Fly.  I  have  preferred  the  term  Pomace-Fly  to  a  translation  of 
the  generic  name,  as  being  both  shorter  and  more  characteristic  than 
"moisture-loving  flies '^ 

Although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Pomace-Flies  feed6nlyon 
decaying  fruit  in  an  orchard,  and  cannot  on  this  account  be  considered 
as  pests  of  the  apple,  there  are  cases  in  which  they  become  quite  nox- 
ious. They  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  place.  More- 
over^ it  is  important  that  the  Pomace-Flies  should  be  described  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  Apple  Maggoty  as  they  are  very  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  it;  and  a  mistake  of  this  kind  might  cause  a  fruit-grower  a  great 
d^  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

Mistakes  of  this  kind  in  regard  to  these  very  insects  have  been  made 
by  entomologists  of  extended  experience.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  much 
pains  to  work  out  the  specific  characters  of  the  aiffSerent  larvsB. 

The  Pomace-Flies  may  be  found  in  any  orchard  during  the  autumn, 
flying  about  the  rotten  apples.  And  theiv  larvse  may  usually  be  seen 
feeding  in  great  numbers  in  the  decayed  fruit  They  go  through  their 
tainsformations  very  Tapidly ,  so  that  there  are  several  generations  in  a 
single  season.  Numerous  observations  made  by  myself  and  by  students 
in  my  laboratory*  show  the  following  to  be  the  periods  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  Vine-Loving  Pomace-Fly  during  the  month  of  October. 
Duration  of  egg  state,  three  to  five  days;  of  larval  state,  three  to  flve 
days,  usually  four ;  of  pupal  state,  three  to  five  days  also ;  and  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  emerging  of  the  flies  and  the  beginning  of 
laying  eggs,  in  some  cases^  was  not  more  than  two  days. 

This  rapidity  of  multiplication  greatly  increases  the  seriousnesa  of 
the  evil  where  this  insect  is  a  pest.  And  this  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case 
wherever  fruit  is  ground  up  or  crushed  and  exposed.  Thus  they  abound 
about  cider-mills,  where  often  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  flies 
from  ovipositing  in  the  pomace  or  frt>m  falling  into  the  cider.  The  wine- 
makers  ^so  find  them  a  nuisance  about  fermenting  vats  of  grape  pom- 
ace, and  about  wine  fa^ucets  in  the  summer. 

But  the  most  serious  trait  in  the  habits  of  this  insect  is  reported  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Devereau,  of  Clyde,  K.  Y.  Mr.  Devereau  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tke  larvfe  of  this  fly  completely  eat  ont  the  inside  of  grapes  whichj  while  hanging 
pD  the  Tines,  have  first  been  picked  open  by  birds.  The  decaying  juices  running  ont 
on  the  other  berries  of  the  clnster  spread  decay,  and  thus  gave  more  foothold  for  the 
larvA.  Indeed,  the  larvie  bore  from  one  grape  to  another,  while  the  imagos  are  con- 
stantly, by  eggs,  putting  in  new  colonies  nntil  the  clnster  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed, 
nothing  remaining  but  Uie  empty  grape-skins. 

Upon  Plate  XV  of  this  report  are  represented  the  various  stages  of 
the  Vine-Loving  Pomace-Fly.  The  more  important  characters  pre- 
sented by  each  are  as  follows: 

*  Carefnl  observations  made  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cobb,  W.  E.  Harding,  H.  Saz^,  and 
John  T.  Tucker,  members  of  the  class  in  agriculture,  have  materially  aided  me  in  the 
pteptasbUon  of  this  account. 
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JSjry.— Fig.  7  represents  the  egg,  which  is  elongated  in  form  and  white 
in  color.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  it  is  a  pair  of  long,  slender 
appendages  near  the  cephalic  end.  The  egg  is  inserted  into  the  soft 
pulp  of  the  decaying  firuit  j  these  appendages  leave  the  ovipositor  last, 
and  are  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  mass.  They  in  this  way 
serve  to  keep  the  egg  in  place,  and  thus  insure  the  emergence  of  the 
larva  into  the  open  air  instead  of  into  the  more  or  less  fluid  mass  in 
which  the  egg  is  situated.  The  larva  issues  from  the  egg  just  above 
the  base  of  these  appendages.  The  egg,  without  its  appendages,  is 
about  .6™"*  (-g^  inch)  in  length;  the  appendages  are  about  three-fifths  as 
long  as  the  egg.  The  whole  surface  of  the  egg  is  facetted  with  cells, 
which,  although  irregular  in  outline,  are  usually  pentagonal.  Projecting 
from  the  cephalic  end  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  miqropyle. 

Larva. — ^The  larva  is  a  slender  white  maggot,  which,  when  full  grown, 
is  4.5™°^  (nearly  ^  inch)  in  length.  The  oral  hooks  and  internal  skele- 
ton to  wnich  they  are  attached  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  as  a 
black  line.  The  caudal  part  of  the  body  usually  appears  brown;  this 
color  is  due  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  general 
form  of  the  larva  is  represented  by  Fig.  8  of  Plate  XV.  It  is  widest 
near  the  middle,  and  tapers  toward  each  end,  but  more  towards  the 
cephalio  end  than  towards  the  caudal.  The  main  tra<;heal  trunks  are 
visible  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  The  general  arrangement 
of  them  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Apple  Maggot.  The  important  char- 
acter by  which  this  larva  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Apple  Maggot 
and  from  the  larva  of  the  Pretty  Pomace-Fly  is  the  structure  of  tiie 
cephalic  spiracles.  One  of  these  is  represented,  greatly  enlarged,  at  Fig. 
6  of  Plate  XY.  The  main  trachea  divides  into  several,  usually  seven  or 
eight,  divisions.  These  divisions  all  arise  from  n^rly  the  same  point, 
and  each  one  opens  independently.  This  compound  spiracle  maybe 
exserted  to  quite  a  distance,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  or  may  be  drawn  en- 
tirely within  the  mesothoradc  segment;  whereas  it  pertains  to  the  pro- 
thoracic  segment  The  two  caudal  spiracles  .project  backwards  promi- 
nently. Each  one  consists  of  a  brown  tubercle,  in  which  the  trachej© 
subdivide,  and  each  division  apparently  opens  separately.  There  are 
several  semicircular  tufts  of  bristles  on  each  spiracle.  These  probably 
prevent  the  openings  from  being  closed  with  foreign  matters.  A  side 
view  of  this  spiracle  closely  resembles  a  similar  view  of  the  correspond- 
ing spiracle  of  the  larvae  of  tlie  Pretty  Pomace-Fly.  (See  Plate  XYI, 
Fig.  Ic.j  The  caudal  segment  of  the  larva  we  are  describing  bears  five 
pairs  of  blunt,  rather  short,  tubercles.  These  are  represented  in  Pig.  8, 
Plate  XV. 

Pupa, — ^When  the  larva  is  ftill  grown  it  changes  to  a  pupa  within  or 
about  the  apple  upon  which  it  has  fed,  instead  of  going  into  the  ground, 
as  does  the  Apple  Maggot.  Like  the  Apple  Maggot,  this  Pomace-Fly 
transforms  within  the  dry  skin  of  the  larva.  Consequently  what  we 
naturally  see  of  the  insect  in  this  stage  resembles  somewhat  the  larva. 
It  is,  however,  shorter,  measuring  only  3"^  f  .12  inch)  in  length,  but  is 
much  thicker.  The  cephalic  spiracles  and  tlie  tubercles  of  the  caudal 
end  of  the  body  project  conspicuously.  There  is  a  large  concavity  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cephalic  end.  This  indicates  the  point  at 
which  the  adult  fly  emerges.  On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cephalic  end 
may  be  seen  the  oral  hooks  of  the  larva. 

Pig.  2,  Plate  XV,  represents  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  puparium,  and 
Fig.  3  is  a  lateral  view. 

Adult— The  foirm  of  the  adult  is  carefully  represented  by  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XV.   The  head,  thorax,  and  legs  are  light-brown,  with  black  bristles  and 
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kairs.  The  abdomea  is  very  pale  brownish-yellow:  on  the  dorsal  sur- 
ace  the  caudal  margin  of  each  segment  is  dark-brown,  and  in  the  male 

1  ^^^  dorsal  surface  of  the  two  caudal  segments  is  of  the  same 
color.  Tlie  male  of  this  species  bears  a  remarkable  comb-like  append- 
age upon  the  first  segment  of  the  tarsus  of  each  of  the  first  pair  of  legs. 
The  venation  of  the  wings  is  carefully  represented  in  the  figure. 

^emedie*.— Doubtless  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  undue  in- 
crease of  these  insects  about  cider-mills,  wine-cellars,  and  similar  places 
by  keeping  these  places  cleaned  especially  by  using  care  to  not  leave 
any  decaying  fruit  exposed.  When  they  infest  vineyards,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Devereau^  probably  nothing  will  be  found  practicable  except  to 
inclose  the  clusters  of  grapes  in  paper  bags,  as  is  akeady  done  by  many 
\iticnltunsts  to  protect  the  grapes  from  the  grape  curculio,  birds,  and 
mildew.  A  few  pin-holes  should  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  to 
allow  the  water  to  run  out,  which  otherwise  in  case  of  a  storm  would 
collect  and  either  rot  the  grapes  or  burst  the  bag. 

THE  PEETTT  POMAOB-FLT. 

{DroeopMla  amwna  Loew.) 

Order  Dipteba  j  family  DRosoPHiLiD-ffl:. 

[Plate  XVL] 

k  small  white  maggot,  resembling  the  larva  of  the  Vine-Loving  Pomace-Fly,  and,  like 
that  species,  found  in  decaying  apples ;  but  unlike  that  species  in  going  into  the 
ground  to  transfonn,  and  developing  into  a  red-eyed  fly  with  black  spots  on  its 
wings. 

Associated  with  th^  Vine-Loving  Pomace-Fly  I  found  -another  species 
belonging  to  the  same  genus,  the  Drosophila  amcma  of  Loew.  For  this 
I  propose  the  popular  name  of  Pretty  Pomace-Ply.  This  species  I  have 
not  found  as  abundantly  as  D.  ampelophila;  but  as  it  is  also  associated 
with  the  Apple  Maggot  {Trypeta),  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that 
species.  I  therefore  present  the  following  description  of  the  different 
stages  of  it : 

Jfff^flr.— Eepeated  efforts  to  find  eggs  of  this  species  failed,  although  by 
imprisoning  flies  with  apples  we  afterwards  found  larvae  on  the  apples, 
from  which  we  bred  adults  of  this  species.  Either  we  overlooked  the 
eggs  or  the  species  is  viviparous.  At  least,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
eggs  are  as  large  and  conspicuous  as  are  the  eggs  of  I>,  ampelopMla. 

iarra.— The  larva  of  the  Pretty  Pomace-Fly  is  of  the  same  length  as 
that  of  the  species  just  described  (4.5"™,  nearly  \  inch),  but  it  is  much 
more  slender.  The  form  of  the  body  is  cylindrical,  tapering  slightly 
toward  the  head.  (See  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  L)  The  body  is  white ;  the  oral 
hooks  and  the  skeleton  to  which  they  are  attached  show  as  a  black  line 
to  the  unaided  eye.  The  form  of  these  organs  is  represented  ia  Fig.  la, 
Plate  XVI.  The  hooks  are  not  conspicuously  toothed,  as  in  jD.  ampelophiluj 
and  the  framework  to  which  they  are  attached  is  more  elongated  than 
in  that  species.  The  main  trachese  are  plainly  visible  with  a  low  power 
of  the' microscope,  as  with  the  two  species  already  described;  and,  as 
with  those  species,  the  most  obvioms  specific  character  presented  by  the 
larva  is  the  form  of  the  first  pair  of  spiracles.  These  project  from  the 
cephalic  margin  of  the  first  thoracic  segment,  or  may  be  withdrawn  within 
the  segment    Each  consists  of  seven  or  eight  divisions  of  the  trachea. 
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Which  bmnGh  off  in  a  series  on  each  of  the  two  opposite  sides.  (Plate 
XVI,  Fig.  lb,)  The  two  main  trache»  are  each  terminated  by  a  E^iracle 
at  the  caudal  end  of  the  body.  A  side  view  of  one  of  these  spiracles  is 
given  at  Fig.  lo.  The  ttachea  divides  into  several  branches,  each  branch 
opening  separately.  There  are  several  semicircular  tufts  of  bristles  on 
each  spiracle.  These  probably  prevent  the  openings  from  being  ob- 
structed with  dirt.  The  caudal  segment  is  truncated,  and  bears  eight 
fleshy  tubercles,  the  two  longest  of  which  are  situated  laterad  of  the  cau- 
dal spiracles.  Each  of  these  tubercles  is  tipped  with  several  hairs;  only 
six  tubercles  are  visible  from  above. 

Fupa. — When  full  grown  the  larvse  enter  the  ground  to  transform, 
difibring  iii  this  respect  from  J),  ampelophila.  My  experiments  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  species  must  necessarily  go  into  the  ground.  From 
apples  thickly  infested  with  the  larvae  of  both  species,  but  placed  in  a 
jar  without  sand,  I  was  able  to  breed  only  1>.  ampelophila.  But  aftet  Hie 
same  apples,  still  containing  larvce  of  both,  were  transferred  to  a  jar  con- 
taining sand  the  adult  forms  of  both  species  were  reared. 

The  length  of  the  puparium  is  3™™  (.12  inch) ;  color  brc^n:  the  cephalic 
spiracles  project  directly  cephalad ;  the  caudal  spiracles  d.iverge.  llie 
puparium  of  this  species  may  be  identified  by  the  structure  of  the 
cephalic  spiracles  described  above.  For  general  form  of  this  stage,  see 
Plate  XVL  Fig.  2. 

Adult — ^The  adult  of  this  species  is  represented  by  Fig.  3  of  Plate  XYI. 
As  compared  with  D.  ampelophila^  the  body  is  more  slender,  the  head 
relatively  larger,  and  the  wings  are  marked  with  bla(5k  spots.  The  flies 
have  the  habit  of  flapping  their  wings  at  short  and  regular  intervals. 
The  periods  of  this  species  are  longer  than  those  of  D.  ampelophila,  as 
it  requires  a  month  or  more  for  it  to  pass  through  all  its  stages. 

R&medAes. — In  case  the  Pretty  Pomace-Fly  becomes  troublesome,  the 
same  course  of  treatment  that  is  recommended  for  the  Vine-Loving 
Pomace-Fly  will  serve  to  keep  it  in  check. 

THE  OOELLATE  LEAF  GALL  OF  BED  MAPLE. 
{8(Aara  oeeUaris  O.  S.)  ^ 

Order  Diptera  ^  family  Myoetophilid jq. 
[Plate  XVn.j 

On  the  leaves  of  the  ted  maple  {Acer  ruhrum)  circular  ocellate  spots  abont  three-eightha 
inch  in  diameter,  with  aisk  yellow,  and  margin  and  central  dot,  during  one  stage 
of  their  growth,  cherry-red. 

The  foliage  of  red  maple  {Acer  rubrum)  is  often  serionsly  injured  by 
certain  very  small  larvje,  which  make  lar^  and  conspicuous  spots  or 
galls  upon  it.  This  insect  iA  apparently  widely  distributed.  I  have  ob* 
served  it  both  at  Washington  and  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  At  the  last-named 
place  it  occurs  so  abundantly  that  1  have  repeatedly  seen  trees  every 
leaf  of  which  was  infested. 

This  insect  is  so  small  that  of  itself  it  would  not  readily  attract  atten- 
tion, but  the  result  of  its  work  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  Inay  be  seen 
from  a  long  distance.  This  appears  in  theform  of  a  circular  spot  three- 
tenths  to  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter,  which  at  a  certain  period 
of  its  growth  is  light  yellow  in  color,  with  a  cherry-red  margin  and  cen- 
tral dot.    (See  Plate  XVII,  Fig,  1.)    At  other  periods  the  spot  is  simply 
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ligbt  gre^  or  yellow.  Frequently  these  spots  ocoor  so  thickly  as  to  iii« 
tersect  each  other  and  to  completely  cover  the  leaf,  fifty  or  more  being 
Oil  a  single  leaf.  At  tibe  center  of  each  spot  may  bd  seen,  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  an  elevated  portion.  Oorresponding  to  this,  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf,  there  is  a  pit,  within  which  the  larva  lives*  Larv» 
tliat  were  partf  ally  grown  were  found  to  be  held  in  place  in  the  pit  in 
the  leaf  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  larval  skin.  This  pellicle  covers  the 
body  entirely,  and  is  with  difficulty  removed  from  it:  the  edges  of 
the  pellicle  adhere  quite  tightly  to  the  leaf.  When  the  larta  is  full 
grown  it  fbroes  itself  from  under  this  skin,  which  then  fklls  back  into 
the  Davity,  or  is  pushed  to  one  side,  where  frequently  it  may  be  seen  ad^ 
hering  in  the  leaf.  The  larva  at  this  time  drops  to  the  ground,  into 
which  it  enters  to  undergo  its  transformation. 

The  larva  are  translucent,  viscid,  nearly  colorless.  Those  in  the 
galls  are  broad  oval  (see  Plate  XYII,  Fig.  3) }  but  those  which  have  left 
them  are  more  elongated,  tapering  almost  equally  towards  each  end. 
On  the  lateral  margin  of  each  abdominal  segment  there  are  one  or  more 
short  spines,  which  are  directed  towards  the  caudal  end  of  tiie  body. 
And  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  abdominal  segment,  near  each  lateral 
margin,  there  is  a  small  tubular  spiracle.  There  is  a  distinct  head  (see 
Plate  XVII,  Fig  3a),  which  bears  short  but  conspicuous  antenna.  The 
caudal  end  of  the  body  (see  Plate  XVII,  Pig.  Sb)  bears  a  pair  of  fleshy 
appendges,  each  of  which  is  fumislied  with  a  pair  of  spines  similar  to 
those  On  the  margin  of  tiie  segment,  and  a  large  number  of  triangular 
teeth. 

l?he  larva  spins  something  like  a  cocoon  a  short  distance  below  the 
surfoce  of  the  ground..  To  this  cocoon  the  particles  of  sand  firmly  adhere^ 
so  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  soil  only  with  diflaculty.  The 
pupa  is  yellowish- white,  with  large  black  eyes.  When  the  pupa  is  about 
to  transform  to  an  adult  it  emerges  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  lengtji 
from  the  cocoon.  The  pupa  skin  remains  firmly  attached  in  this  posi- 
tion (see  Plate  XVn,  Fig.  4). 

From  larvad  collected  at  Washington  May  15  the  adult  emerged  from 
June  14  to  June  16.  I  have  not  yet  sufficient  data  to  determine  the 
number  of  generations  each  year  j  but  I  believe  there  are  several.  Larvss 
were  observed  at  Ithaca  during  the  latter  part  of  September^  they 
went  Into  the  ground  September  26. 

A  description  of  the  adillt  is  appended  to  this  account. 

The  galls  made  by  this  insect  have  long  been  known.  Osten  Sacken,* 
frotn  a  study  of  the  galls  and  the  larva  which  he  saw  in  them,  proposed 
the  name  Ceoidamyia  ooelkiris  for  the  species,  believing  the  insect  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Cecidomyidce,  But  the  fly  which  I  have  bred  proves  to 
belong  to  the  genus  Sdata^  of  the  family  MyceUypliilidcdA  This  result 
is  quite  interesting,  for  the  species  of  Bciara  are  usually  found  <'  among 
decaying  leaves,  in  vegetable  mold,  in  cow-dung,  under  the  bark  of 
dead  trees,"  &o.]:  One  other  species  {Sdara  titicola)  is  known  to  pro- 
duce a  gall.  This  species  infests  the  leaves  of  young  linden  trees  in 
stiady,  i£eltered  situations.  The  lemon-yellow  larva,  capable  of  leap- 
ing like  the  cheese-maffgot,  lives  in  numbers  in  the  stem,  generally 
neair  the  origin  of  the  last  or  of  the  two  last  leaves.    Each  of  them 

*  Monograph  of  the  Diptera  of  North  Am.,  Part  I,  199. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Baron  Osten  Sacken  for  the  generic  determination  of  tblB  insoot, 
and  lor  thd  ipeeifio  determinations  of  the  two  Bpeeies  of  Dr^Bophila  deecHlied  in  thit 

t  Osten  Sacken,  Froc.  £nt  Soo.,  Phil.,  1. 159. 
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has  a  hollow  of  its  own,  and  produces  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
which  it  abandons  before  the  transformation.* 

I>€sonptimofadtaimale.—^lAt^XVTIj¥ig.2.  Head  dark.  Eyesblaok, 
kidney-shaped,  and  meeting  in  a  point  on  the  dorsal  snr&ceof  the  head. 
Antenn®  sixteen-jointed. inserted  close  together;  color  dark  brown, 
with  the  basal  segment  light  yellowish-brown.  Epicraniom  quite  large 
and  convex  J  dark  brown,  bearing  three  ocelli,  whidi  are  whitish  and 
glistening.  Pronotum  light  yellowish-brown,  Mesoscntom  arched,  yel- 
n>wish-brown  in  the  center  and  darker  at  the  edges.  Scntellnm  dusky 
brown.  Metathorax  daark  brown,  almost  black.  Abdomen,  with  caudal 
portions  of  segments,  blackish,  the  cephalic  portions  yellowish-brown. 
The  claspers  lighter  brown.  Poisers,  with  knob,  blackish,  and  base 
light  brown.  Tibisa  and  tarsi  dusky  brown ;  femora  Ughter ;  coz»  still 
lighter.  Hie  distal  end  of  each  tibia  furnished  with  two  long  brownish 
hairy  brushes  (Plate  XVII,  Kg.  2a). 

LADTBIRDS. 

{Cocomellidce.) 
[Plate  XVnLl 

Among  the  most  beneficial  of  insects  are  those  which  constitute  the 
jBanuly  CoccinellidfiB,  and  which  are  popularly  known  as  "  Lady-birds.'^ 
There  are  many  species  of  these  beetles.  They  are  commonly  found 
running  over  the  surface  of  plants,  where  they  prey  upon  other  small 
insects,  and  also  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects.  Their  larvae  are  also  pr^- 
daceous,  and  are  found  in  the  same  situations  as  are  the  adults.  The 
larvsB,  however,  differ  very  much  in  appearance  from  the  adult  insects, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  plate.  While  study- 
ing Scale  insects  in  California  I  found  many  of  the  Lady-birds  on  the 
trees  infested  by  these  pests,  and  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
study  of  them.  The  following  descriptions  anct  the  figures  on  Plate 
Xyin  will  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  the  more  common  species  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  And  the  species  which  occur  elsewhere  resemble  these  so' 
much  in  their  different  stages  that  the  plate  will'  enable  one  to  recog- 
nize as  belonging  to  this  family  any  members  of  it  he  may  meet.  In 
case  of  the  adult  of  each  species  described  here  two  figures  are  given, 
the  smaller  one  indicates  the  size  of  the  insect,  the  larger  one  the  mark- 
ings. 

The  AsHT-aRAY  Ladtbibb  {Cyeloneda  abdamincilis  Say). — This  little 
beetle  was  found  very  abundantly  upon  different  infested  trees.  Its 
larva  was  found  upon  an  olive  tree  extensively  infested  with  an  aphid, 
and  as  it  has  not  been  before  described,  we  submit  the  following: 

Description  of  larva. — ^Plate  XVm,  Fig.  1.  Length,  when  Ml  grown, 
lOoua.  color  spotted  with  dirty  greenish- white;  black  and  orange  above; 
face  yellow,  remainder  of  head  black;  prothorax  black,  irregularly  mar- 
gined before  and  behind  with  light  yellow;  mesothoracic  segment  with  a 
broad  longitudinal  dorsal  yellow  stripe:  metathoracic  segment  with  a 
-Woad  central  dorsal  spot;  each  of  the  aodominal  segments,  except  the 
last,  with  a  dorsal  yellow  spot,  which  upon  the  fourth  abdominal  seg- 
ment is  very  broad;  segments  1  and  4  each  with  a  pair  of  subdorsal 
yellow  spots:  all  segments  except  the  last  with  a  row  of  lateral  yellow 
spots  on  each  side.    There  is  a  pair  of  small  subdorsal  black  spots  to 

*  Osten  Saoken,  Proo.  Ent.  Soc.,  Bliil»,  1, 164. 
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each  abdominal  segment,  and  mnch  larger  ones  to  the  meta-  and  meso- 
thoracic  segments.  Upon  abdomiaal  segments  2, 3, 5, 6, 7,  and  8  is  also 
a  pair  of  small  dorso-snblateral  black  spots. 

When  about  to  transform  to  a  papa  this  larvaattaches  itself  to  a  leaf 
by  the  end  of  its  abdomen,  and  the  skin,  splitting  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  shrinks  back  about  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 

Besoription  of  pupa. — ^Plate  XVni,  Pig.  2.  Length,  5°™;  shape,  broad 
oval,  the  width  being  about  3.5°^™;  general  color  white,  tinged  in  some 
M^te  with  purplish:  around  margin  slightly  yellowish;  wing-covers 
yellowish ;  all  i^ots  black,  those  on  the  thorax  and  wing-covers  resem- 
bling in  form,  size,  and  position  those  on  tlie  adult  insect.  On  the  dor- 
sum of  each  abdominal  segment  except  the  first,  is  a  transverse  row  of 
four  black  spots.  These  are  largest  on  the  third  segment  and  decrease 
in  size  toward  posterior  end  of  body,  those  upon  the  second  segment 
being  very  smaU.  There  are  also  small  black  lateral  spots  on  the  Ihird 
and  fouxtii,  and  a  trace  of  one  on  the  fifth  segment. 

The  adult  beetle  is  a  small  a^hy-gray  insect  of  the  usual  semi-globular 
shape.  There  are  seven  black  spots  on  the  thorax,  and  eight  upon  each 
wing-cover,  of  the  size  and  shape  indicated  in  the  figure  (Plate  XYIU, 
Fig.  3). 

The  Bloob-eed  Ladybird  (Gycloneda  swnguirieaj  Linn). — This  spe- 
cies was  not  so  common  as  the  one  just  described,  and  we  are  only  able 
to  describe  the  pupa. 

Description  o/jpt(pa.— Plate  XVin,  Fig.  4.  Length,  6°^ ;  width,  3.6™". 
Shape,  broadly  oval.  Greneral  color  of  body  dirty  yellow ;  median  line 
of  ^orax  of  a  light  orange  color:  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  abdominal  seg- 
ments terminate  laterally  with  bright  orange-colored  spots,  and  the 
fourth  abdominal  segment  bears  two  dorsal  spots  (on,e  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line)  of  the  same  color;  there  is  also  a  subdorsal  row  of 
black  spots  on  each  segment  except  the  second  abdominal ;  wing-covers 
blackish. 

The  adult  beetle  is  small  f5°^  lon^),  and  is  almost  hemispherical  in 
shape.  Its  color  varies  £rom  orick-red  to  blood-red ;  thorax  black,  with 
two  orange  spots,  and  edged  with  the  same  color,  and  head  black,  with 
•two  light  spots.    (Plate  XVm,  Fig.  6.) 

lliis  is  a  common  species  all  over  the  county,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  entomolo^caJ  reports,  und^  Say's  name  of  OocdneUa  munda^ 
as  preying  upon  imurions  insects. 

Thf  Ladybibd  op  the  Cactus  (OhHocorus  cactL  Linn.).— A  number 
of  the  larvffi  of  this  insect  were  found  preyiug  upon  the  black  scale  upon 
oleander,  and  the  beetles  themselves  were  found  abundantly  upon  dif- 
ferent plants. 

Description  of  tert?a.— Plate  XYIU,  Fig.  7.  Length,  6°^.  The  body 
is  covered  with  many  long  spines,  each  of  which  is  armed  with  delicate 
supplementary  spines.  The  color  is  entirely  black,  with  the  exception 
of  first  abdominal  segment,  which  is  light  yellowish,  the  spines  of  the 
same  color  as  the  segment  except  at  the  tips,  where  they,  too,  are  black. 

Description  of  pupa. — ^Plate  XVLH,  Fig.  8.  The  pupais  formed  within 
the  larval  skin,  which  simply  splits  along  the  back  sufficiently  to  show 
the  inclosed  pupa,  but  still  remains  around  it  and  protects  it.  The  pupa 
is  perfectly  smooth  with  the  exception  of  sparsely-scattered  tufts  of 
fine  hair,  shining  and  black  iu  color. 

The  beetles  themselves  are  shining  black  in  color,  with  an  irregular 
reddish  spot  on  each  wing  cover,  and  closely  resemble  the  "Twice- 
stabbed  Lady-bird^  of  the  Bast  {Chilocorus  bivulnerus  Muls.)j  well 
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known  to  writers  on  eeonomie  entomology  as  destroying  many  ii^arions 
insects,  particularly  bark  lice.    (Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  9.) 

The  Ambiguous  Hippodahia  (Rij9podamia  amMgua  Lee.). — ^This 
was  one  of  the  most  abundant  Lady -birds  fonnd.  The  beetles  and  larvas 
abounded  on  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  are  undoubtedly  of  much  economio 
importance. 

Ikicription  of  laroa. — ^Plate  XYIII,  Fig.  10.  Length,  when  fliU  ^own, 
lOmm,  Color  bluish  black  above,  dirty  green  below  j  first  thoracic  seg- 
ment margined  with  yellowish  white;  abdominal  spots  bright  orange 
and  black.  The  orange  spots  are  arranged  as  follows :  Two  small  spots 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  metathoracic  segment  and  a  larger  one  on 
each  side  just  above  the  leg ;  first  abdominal  segment  with  large  sub* 
dorsal  and  lateral  spots ;  second  abdominal  segment  with  small  lateral 
spots,  which  are  really  the  endings  of  two  long  lateral  spots,  beginmng  on 
the  metathorax  and  extending  across  the  first  abdomina]  segment,  fourth 
abdominal  segment,  with  subdorsal  and  lateral  spots  a  little  smaller 
than  those  on  the  first;  sixth,  and  seventh,  each  with  small  subdorsal 
spots. 

Deseriptiim  o/j)«pa.— Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  11.  Length,  6»°i .  width,  3.6«« ; 
general  color  dull  orange  yellow ;  prothorax  yellow,  with  a  dark,  some- 
times blaok^  margin,  a  black  spot  on  either  side  the  median  line  on  both 
front  and  hind  margins,  also  another  on  each  side  just  external  to  those 
on  the  hind  margin.  In  some  specimens  there  are  ti^o  dusky  discal 
si>ots  on  the  pro&orax,  which  sometimes  extend  forward  and  uuite  with 
the  middle  anterior  marginal  spots.  The  wing-cases  are  tipped  with 
black;  the  legs  are  black,  and  the  abdomen  i^rnished  above  with  a 
double  row  (Smost,  if  not  quite,  continuous)  of  black  spots. 

The  adult  beetle  resembles  the  Blood  Bed  Lady-bird^  but  is  narrower 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  flatter.  The  thorax  is  black,  witii  its 
two  fore-comers  dirty  white.  The  head  is  black,  with  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  whitish.    It  is  about  6°*™  long.    (Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  12.) 

Three  other  species  were  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  but  I 
was  unable  to  procure  specimens  illustrating  the  early  stages  of  these 
species.  The  adults  are  represented  on  the  plate,  and  are  as  follows: 
Fig.  6  represents  Cycloneda  oculata;  this  beetle  has  black  wing^covers, 
with  a  large  reddish  spot  on  each.  Fig.  13  represent<s  Cocoinella  5-notatay 
variety  eeUifomica,  In  this  variety  the  prothorax  is  black  and  the  wing« 
covers  pale  orange.  And  Fig.  14  represents  Hipp<>4amia  eonvergengj  a 
species  which  is  common  throughout  the  United  States. 

METHODS  OF  DESTROYING  SCALE  IN^SECTS. 

[We  must  enter  our  dissent  from  the  conclusions  and  opinions  )iere 
recorded  and  indorsed  by  Professor  Gomstock,  as  also  those  published 
by  him  in  the  last  year's  report  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  kero- 
sene, properly  used,  and  lye,  as  agents  for  the  destruction  of  Scale-in- 
sects. Years  ago  we  used  kerosene  successfhlly  against  them  by  simple 
mechanical  stirring  of  it  in  water,  while  we  have  more  recently  wit- 
nessed its  effects  when  used  in  proper  emulsion.  The  careful  and 
thorough  experiments  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  recorded  in  his  report  which 
precedes,  are  conclusive,  and  their  accuracy  is  confirmed,  not  only  by 
practical  experience  in  his  own  groves,  but  by  extensive  experience  of 
others.  We  have  also  personally  examined  and  corroborated  the  re- 
sults. They  show  that  lye  bears  no  comparison  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion^  and  that  whale-oil  soap,  while  useful,  is  also  inferior  to  kero- 
sene, as  it  flails  to  kill  the  eggs. 
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The  dteorepancy  in  the  e^^perience  on  the  Pacific  eoast  and  in  Florida 
can  scarcely  be  due  to  the  different  fipecies  to  be  dealt  with,  but  must 
evidently  be  explained  by  differences  in  methods,  materials,  and 
thoroughness.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  Uie  Galifomia  orange- 
growers  deterred  from  the  proper  use  of  kerosene  in  emulsion,  when  it 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  in  the  East.  Professor  Gomstock's  expe- 
rience with  it  has  been  ni^ortunate,  in  that  it  has  been  limited  chiefly 
to  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  William  Trelease— not  on  orange-tree 
ZHatpinaSj  but  on  other  coceids  in  the  Department  grounds.  He  has 
never  used  it  for  this  purpose  in  emulsion,  and  has,  in  fact,  not  understood 
the  principles  that  should  govern,  whether  in  making  the  emulsion  or  in 
its  effectual  and  satisfactory  use. — O.  V.  B.] 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  for  1880,  pages  285-290, 1  gave  the  results 
of  certain  exx)eriments  in  the  destruction  of  Scale-insects.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  report  I  have  been  unable  to  continue  my  investigations ; 
but  some  of  my  correspondents  have  conducted  very  extensive  experi- 
ments in  this  direction^  with  very  gratifying  results.  The  following  let- 
ters will  indicate  the  importance  of  these  results : 

Statb  of  California, 
Board  of  Statb  Hortigih<tural  Commissioners, 

San  Josi^  Cal.,  February  27,  18S3. 
Dxar  Sir  :  Tour  faTor  of  February  11  received.  In  answer  to  your  qneetions,  I  will 
say  that  the  results  from  the  use  of  concentrated  lye,  one  ponnd  to  one  gaUon  water, 
are  most  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  the  Scale  insect.  And  in  my  Judgment  it  is  the 
best  remedy,  and  the  one  which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  here  where  used  prop- 
erly. By  the  use  of  this  remedy,  I  wiU  say,  without  reserve  or  any  qualification,  that 
my  young  orchard  has  been  freed  from  Scale  insects;  and  that,  all  who  will  use  like 
care  may  do  the  same.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  here  that  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  scale  A^^idiotua  p€rnicio9U8  are  being  washed  thoroughly  with  lye  of  the 
above  strength,  and  with  the  result  of  destroyiag  all  the  Scale  insects  that  the  lye 
leaches.  The  lye  does  not  destroy  the  fruit-buds  of  the  trees  when  applie<l  while  they 
are  dormant.  As  illustrating  this  I  will  instance  my  almond  trees,  which  were  washed 
a  month  since  with  lye,  one  ponnd  to  one  gallon  of  water,  by  spray,  covering  the  entire 
trees  thoroughly,  and  are  now  in  full  bloom.  I  washed  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  Red 
Spider.  This  s&ngth  of  lye  will  dry  up  and  destroy  the  greater  part  of  these  eggs. 
Tlie  effect  of  lye  of  this  streu^h  on  the  eg^s  of  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse  you  tSao 
ask  about.  This  is  effectual  m  drying  up  the  shell-like  scale  and  the  eggs  under  it. 
I  find  tiiafe  lye  destroys  any  form  of  Scale  insect,  and  in  my  opinion  will  be  the  remedy 
most  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  An  analysis  of  the  ' 'American  concentrated  lye  "  by 
Ftofeosor  Hilgard,  at  my  request,  and  as  forwarded  to  me,  is  given : 

Caustic  potash 8.3 

Caustic  soda  and  some  carbonate  soda 91. 7 


100. 


The  soda  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  to  use  steadily  on  the  soil ;  *  but  it  is  certain  the 
combination  is  a  most  effectual  one  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  this  dreaded  Scale,  so 
hfurd  to  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  Ke  other  remedy  but  refined  kerosene  of  a  low 
grade  is  at  all  used  now.  That  is  being  used  extensively  here,  and  will  destroy  the  Scale, 
of  course,  but  Un  effects  on  the  future  of  the  tree  cannot  yet  be  told.  And  I  am  afraid 
it  may  prove  fo  be  an  undesirable  wash  hereafter.  Crude  petroleum,  so  extensively 
used  a  year  dgo,  is  not  now  used  at  all,  as  most  of  the  trees  washed  with  it  were  killed. 
The  whale-oil  soap  and  sulphur  mixture  (which  has  in  it  considerable  potash)  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value  if  used  in  the  summer,  about  May  or  June,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  soap  to  one  gallon  water.t 

This  is  the  only  rem^y  besides  the  lye  that  I  can  recommend ;  the  lye  to  be  used 
when  the  tree  is  dormant,  and  to  be  supplemented  by,  \f  needed,  the  whale-oil  soap  and 
sulphur  mixture  in  the  spring  or  summer.  With  these  two  I  am  confident  the  Scale 
can  be  cleaned  out  of  our  orchards,  if  persistently  and  carefully  attended  to. 

*  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  an  agricultural  chemist,  and  am  unable  to  find  that 
auy  ill  effects  upon  the  soil  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  soda  in  thisway.—J.  H.  C. 

tMy  exx>eriments  led  me  to  believe  that  one-fourth  pound  soap  to  one  gallon  water 
WM  stroaig  anongh  to  kUl  the  Scale  inseots.— J.  H«  C. 
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Ab  many  object  to  the  Btren^h  of  laeh  remedies,  it  mast  l>e  said  that  such  a  serious 
pest  as  we  have  to  enootinter  in  the  Aspidiotus  pemioionu  must  be  treated  with  vigor 
and  with  remedies  strong  enough  to  utterly  destroy  it. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

8.  F.  CHAPIN. 
Professor  Comstock. 

The  following  is  from  the  chief  executive  horticnltnral  officer  of  Cali- 
foruia : 

SAORAMsznx),  CAii.,  June  1,  1882. 

«  «  •  •  •  «  « 

In  regard  to  remedies,  I  have  tried,  and  recommended  others  to  try,  various  experi- 
ments, ^nd  have  been  successful  beyond  doubt. 

1.  Nursery  trees  dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  pound  of  American  Company's  concen- 
trated lye  to  each  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  water  will  be  perfectly  cleaned  of  A.  penii" 
doeua,  A.  rapax,  or  any  other  of  the  Aspidiotns  except  A,  oonchiformis  lMyHla8pi9 
pomorttfli]. 

2.  Nursery  trees  dipped  in  a  solution  as  above,  but  one  pound  to  each  one  gallon  of 
water,  will  be  perfectly  cleared  of  A.  ooihckifarmis  [3f.  pomoruml, 

3.  The  roots  of  nursery  trees  should  be  dipped  in  soap  and  sulphur  (soap  two  parts, 
sulphur  one  part),  one  pound  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

4.  Fruit  trees,  apple,  x)ear,  quince,  cherry,  plum,  &c.,  washed  before  the  sap  com- 
mences to  run  or  buds  begin  to  swell  with  one  pound  of  American  concentrated  lye  to 
each  gallon  of  water  will  be  effectually  cleaned  of  Aspidiotus  and  Lecauium  Scale 
insects. 

5.  Cherry  and>plnm  trees  covered  with  Aspidiotus  Scales  and  red  spider  were  washed, 
as  an  experiment,  with  two  pounds  of  American  concentrated  lye  to  one  gallon  of 
water.    Insect  life  all  destroyed,  imd  trees  bearing  a  large  crop  of  ^it  at.present. 

6.  Low-grade  coal-oil,  costing  here  about  fourteen  cents  per  gallon,  has  been  used 
iio  a  great  extent  around.  San  Jos^,  although  I  advised  them  not  to  use  mineral  oils. 
Besnlt,  trees  look  unhealthy,  lower  fruit  buds  killed.  In  one  orchard  all  peach  trees 
killed.    Also  many  young  apple  orchards^  destroyed. 

7.  The  salvation  of  the  fruit  industry  on  tMs  coast  will  be  the  use  of  alkaline 
washes  and  tobacco  washes. 

Respectfully, 

MATTHEW  COOKE. 

The  two  letters  givea  a^bove  show  as  clearly  as  need  be  the  practical 
results  which  the  California  fruit-growers  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
their  efforts  to  destroy  8cale  insects.  A  word  more  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  method  of  applying  the  washes  used. 

In  the  case  of  small  plants  and  nursery  trees  the  spraying  will  be 
a  simple  matter.  But  in  case  of  large  trees  the  best  way  is  to  x>lace 
a  large  barrel  or  cask  containing  the  liquid  on  a  platform  wagon, 
which  can  be  drawn  through  the  orchard  by  horses.  The  fluid  may  be 
thrown  on  to  the  trees  by  any  one  of  the  force-pumps  sold  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  one  which  appeara  to  be  used  mpst  extensively  in  California 
is  known  as  the  Merigot  force-pump.  Attached  to  the  end  of  the  hoso 
there  should  be  something  for  making  a  flue  spray.  My  California  cor- 
respondents state  the  "Merigot  spray-tip  nozzle"  is  the  best  thing  of 
this  kind  yet  used  in  that  State.  IVIr.  Chapin  has  suggested  an  attach- 
ment to  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  which  has  proved  of  great  value.  A 
three-sixteenth  inch  brass  tube  is  inserted  in  a  bamboo  rod ;  one  end  is 
attached  to  the  hose  of  the  force-pump,  and  the  other  end  bears  the 
spraj-tip  nozzle.  This  tube  and  rod  are  made  of  any  length  desired, 
up  to  16  feet.  The  length  most  commonly  used  is  from  8  to  10  feet, 
this  being  foand  most  convenient.  The  bamboo  is  used  as  the  lightest 
and  strongest  support  obtainable  for  the  slender  brass  tube,  which 
would  bend  under  its  own  weight  if  not  supported.  By  means  of  this 
apparatus  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  spray  the  largest  orchard  trees  with- 
out being  injured  by  the  strong  lye  used.    Mr.  Chapin  has  generously 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATES. 


SXPLANATIOM  TO  PLATR  I. 

Beliothii  annigera. 
(From  Keport  4,  U.  S.  £.  C.) 

Pio.  1.— Egg. 

Fio.  a.— Young  larva. 

Fio.  8.— Sqaare  gnawed  into  by  yonng  larva. 

Fig.  4. — ^Pale  yeliomnh  larva,  with  boU  gnawed 

and  eaten  into. 
Fig.  5. — ^Full  ficn)\vii  larva,  normal  colors. 
Fig.  6. — CbryealiH  in  eartbrn  celL 
Fig.  7.— Moth  with  ochreoas  tint 
Fio.  8. — ^Moth  with  olivaoeons  lint. 
F20.  9.— Moth  at  reat,  ahowing  how  wings  remain 

partly  open. 

Explanation  to  Plate  II. 
Leueania  vnipvnetot. 

(From  Beport  4,  U.  S.  E.  G.) 
Fio.  1.— (rliatening  secretion  which  often  shows 

where  eggs  are  laid  between  fold  of 

green  leaf, 
Fio.  2.— Young  larva. 
Figs.  3,4,5.— Full-grown  larv»,ventral.dor8a1,attd 

lateral  views. 
Fio.  6.— Larva,  showing  Tachina  eggs  near  head. 
Fig.  7.— Pupa. 

Fio.  8.— ^oth  with  wings  expanded. 
Fio.  9.— Moth  showing  normal  position  of  wings 

when  closed,  back  view. 
Fio.  10. — ^Pale  specimen  of  moth  fh>m  side. 

Explanation  to  Plate  in. 
I'yrethrufn  rogeum. 
(OriginaL) 
Showing  variation  In  leaf  and  in  color  of 
flower,  as  grown  by  C.  Y.  Biley. 

Explanation  to  Plate  IY. 
Pyrethrum  dneraric^olixtm. 
(Original.) 
Showing  variation  in  leaf,  as  grown  by 
CY.Kiley, 

Explanation  to  Plate  Y. 

Scale  Insects  on  orange, 

(From  Comstock's  Beport  for  1880.) 

Fro.  1.— ifyfOMpif  cUricola  ( Pack.) :  1,  scales  on 
orange,  natural  sixe ;  la,  scale  of  female, 
dorsal  view;  16,  scale  of  female  with 
ventral  scale  and  eggs;  le,  scale  of  male 
—enlarged. 

Tia.2.—MytiUupU  QloveHi  (Pack.):  2,  scales  on 
orange,  natural  size ;  2a,  scale  of  female. 


dorsal  view;  2&,  scnle  of  male;  2c,  scala 
of  ft-male  with  ventral  scale  and  eggs 
—enlarged. 
Fig.  Z.—ParlaUyria  Ftrgandii  Comst :  3a,  scale  of 
female ;  36,  scale  of  male— enlarged. 

Explanation  to  Plate  YI. 

Fig.  1.— JDmcania  uniptmcia,  ftill-grown  larva. 
(After  Biley.) 

Fio.  2.— Leueania  unipuneta,  genitalia  of  male 
moth :  A,  end  of  body,  denuded  of  hairs, 
showing  the  upper  clasps  protruding, 
and  the  natural  position  of  the  hidden 
organs  by  dotted  lines ;  B,  the  organs 
extruded— enlarged.    (After  Biley.) 

Fig.  Z.— Leueania  unipuneta,  ovipositor  of  female 
moth :  a,  end  of  abdomen  denuded  and 
showing  ovipositor  at  rest;  b,  same  with 
ovipositor  fully  extended;  e,  /,  retractile 
snbjoints;  h,  eggs — enlarged;  g^  eggs, 
natural  size.    (After  Biley.) 

FlQ.  i.-^Lia8orhoptru8  timplex  (Say):  a,  larva, 
side  view ;  b,  under  side  of  head,  show* 
ing  mouth-parts,  the  mandibles  omitted 
■o  as  to  show  more  clearly  the  position 
of  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  face ;  0, 
labrum  and  antenna;  d,  beetle,  dorsal 
view;  «,  do.,  outline,  side  view— en> 
larged.    (Original) 

Fio.  5. — Ohal^inu  trtxehypygtu BviTm.i  a,  beetle;  b, 
larva,  natural  size ;  c,  head-parts  fh>m 
beneath,  enlarged ;  d,  mandibles ;  «,  au- 
tennse ;  /,  maxillaa,  with  their  palpi ;  g, 
labium,  with  its  palpi.    (Original) 

Explanation  to  Plate  YII. 

Fic(.  l.—Ohilo  oryxaeUue  n.  sp.:  a,  larva,  side  view, 
in  split  stem ;  &,  do.,  back  view ;  e,  pupa ; 
d,  female  moth— natural  size ;  0,  tip  of 
pupa  ft-om  beneath ;  /,  hoail  of  do.  firom 
side— enlarged.    (Original.) 

Fio.  ^.—Rhodebcenui  "iZ-punetaiua  ( IlL) :  a,  beetle, 
dorsal  view,  showing  markings ;  5,  do., 
outltne  side  view— enlarged.  (After 
Biley.) 

Fio.  3.—Pempelia  {i^nMeOaZell.:  a,  stalk,  showing 
work  of  larva;  &, larva;  c,  pupa;  d,c(, 
moth  with  wings  expanded  and  at  rest 
—natural  size;  «,  middle  Joint  of  larva, 
dorsal  view ;  /,  do.,  side  view;  g,  h,  wings 
of  moth  showing  variation ;  i,  brad  of 
male  with  mouth-parts  denuded;  J, 
maxillary  palpus,  male ;  k,  do.,  female ; 
2,  labial  palpus,  female ;  m,  base  of  an- 
tenna, male,  dotted  lines  indicating  out- 
line of  scales— enlarged.    (Original.) 


(1) 
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Tig.  A.—Laphygma  fniffiperda  (Sm.  &Abb.):  a, 

larva,  natural  siz«;  6,  head  from  front; 

0  a  middle  joint  from  above  i    cI,do. 

from  Bide— enlarged.    (After  Riley.) 
FIG.  b.—Laphygmafr%tgip€rda:  a,  moth,  normal 

form;  6,  winjTB  of  variety /v«ea;  if,  do. 

of  variety  ofrjcura— natural  Hize.  ( After 

lUley.) 

BXFLA NATION  TO  PLATB  \'III. 

Fio.  1.— Atiomi*  €ro9a  Guon. :  0,  faU-grown  larva 
at  rest;  /,  do.,  walking,  Bide  view;  i, 
oocoon;  2,  pupa,  aide  view,  0,  moth 
wings  expanded ;  j>,  do.,  wings  olosod— 
natural  sise;  a,  egg.  top  view;  6, do., 
aide  view ;  e,  Bcnlpture  of  same,  highly 
magnified ;  g,  middle  Joint  of  larva,  top 
view;  A,  do.,  side  view;  i,  bead  of  larva 
fh>m  above ;  j,  anal  joint  of  aame  from 
above;  m,  tip  of  pupa  from  above;  fs 
do.,  from  side— enlarged.  (Original.) 

Fig.  ^.-^aphenophorMMrobuttuMllijim'.  o^ larva;  b, 
pupa;  c,  beetle,  dorsal  view;  tf,  do.,  out- 
line, side  view— natural  sise.  (Original) 
ExPLAif  atiom  to  Platb  IX. 
Spraying  maehine,  devittdfor  theprotee- 
tion  of  eotUm. 
(Original.) 

Fig.  1.— Mode  of  attachment  to  wagon. 

Fio.  2.— Skid  on  which  barrel  rests. 

Flo.  8. — Section  of  barrel  showing  action  of  pump. 
(For  detailed  explanations  see  text,  pp. 
150-162.) 

Explanation  to  Plate  X. 

Fig  X.—VhyUmonMiM  pwMiU»itu%  (Fabr.) :  ft,  6, 6,  ft, 
larvn  feeding;  /,  cocoon ;  i,  beetle— satu 
ral  size;  a,  egg ;  e,  recently  hatched  lar^ 
va;  d,  its  head  from  beneath ;  e,  its  jaw 
g^  meshes  of  cocoon ;  K,  papa ;  t,  beetle, 
dorsal  view ;  ^,  do.,  outline,  side  view ;  I, 
its  tarsus;  m,  its  antenna— enlarged. 
(Original) 

Fxo.  2.— CVambM  vulgicagtXLui :  4,  larva;  6,  web  of 
same;  c;  oocoon;  d*  moth,  dark  speci- 
men ;  e,  wing  of  light  specimen ;  /,  moth 
atrest^naturalsize;  g,  egg,  enlnr«:»Ml, 
natural  aize  shown  at  side.   (Origiuul.) 

Explanation  to  Platb  XL 
(Original ) 
S(Aa  torghietta  n.  sp. :  flh  head  of  chicken 
com  showing  ravages  of  the  insect ;  6, 
lai  va,  side  view ;  e,  do.,  back  view ;  d, 
oocoon;  «,  chrysalis;  /, moth— natural 
size ;  (jF,  middle  joint  of  larva  from  aide ; 
h,  moth ;  i,  labial  palpua ;  ^,  maxillary 
jMilpus ;  1;^  basal  Joint  of  antenna  in  cT; 
{,  venation  of  front  wings ;  m^  do.,  hind 
win  g»— enlarged. 

Explanation  to  Plate  XII. 

Fig.  l.^HeliothU  armigera:  Larva  feeding  in  to- 
mato.   (After  Riloy.) 

Fig.  2.—OercUomia  Hageni  Or. :  a,  larva;  b,  moth, 
pale  or  normal  fonn;  c,  front  wing  of 
dark  variety— natural  size.    (Original.) 


Fio.  3. — l»08i»na  triUei  Riloy:  a,  larva,  ventra 
view;  6,  do.,  lateral  view;  e,  antenna;  d, 
mandibles;  «,  anal  end,  ventraUy;  /, 
ima^ ;  g^  K  front  and  hind  winga  of  ex- 
ceptional individuals;  i,  aborted  wing 
in  the  normal  flies— all  relatively  eo- 
enlarged.    (Original) 

Explanation  to  Plate  XHI. 
(Original) 

Sphinx  catalpcB  Boisd. :  a,  egg-mass ;  b, 
newly-hatched  Uurt'CB;  c,  a  larva  one- 
third  grown ;  d,  dorsal  view  of  one  of 
its  Joints ;  «,  /,  A,  differently  marked 
larva ;  g,  dorsal  view  of  one  of  the  joints 
of/;  i,  do.  of  A;  j,  pupa;  k,  moth- 
natural  aiae;  I,  egg  enlarged. 

Explanation  to  Platb  XIV. 
2V](pfto  pomonMa  Walsh. 
(Original.) 
Fxo.  1.— Larva;  la,  lateral  view  of  head  of  larva ; 
U,   cephalic  aspect  of  the  same ;  1«, 
right  caudal  spiracle. 
Fig.  2.— Puparium. 
Fig.  8.— Adult. 

Explanation  to  Platb  XV. 

J>n>tophiia  ampeiophUa  Loew. 
(Original) 
Flo.  1. — Adult. 

Fig.  8.— Ventral  aspect  of  pupariom. 
Fig.  8.— Lateral  aspect  of  pupariom. 
Fig.  4.— Tarsus  of  prothorado  Ug  of  adult  male; 

4cK  tarsal  appendage. 
Fig.  6.— Cephalic  spirade. 
Fio.  6. — ^Lateral  aspect  01  cephslic  end  of  larva. 
Fio.  7.— Egg. 
FlG.  8.— Larva. 

Explanation  to  Platb  XVL 
DrotophUa  amana  Loew. 
(Original) 
Fig.  1.— Larva;   la,  head  of  same;   16,  cephalic 
spiracle  of  same;  le,  caudal  spiracle  of 
same. 
Fig.  2.~-Puparium. 
Fig.  8.— Adult. 

Explanation  to  Plate  XVIL 

Seiara  oceUaria  O.  S. 

(Original.) 

Fig.  1.— Leaf  of  Acer  rubrum,  with  galla. 

Fig.  2.— Adult, male;  2a,  tibial  spurs  and  brushes 

of  the  same ;  26,  claspers  of  the  same. 
Fio.  8.— Larva;  Sa,  head  of  larva;  86,  caudal  end 

of  larva. 
Fio.  4. — Cocoon  and  pupa  skin. 

Explanation  to  Plate  Xvm. 
Ooecinettidm, 
(Original.) 

F108. 1, 2, 8.— Larva,  pupa,  and  adult  of  OyeUneda 

dbdominalii. 
Fig.  4, 5.— Pupa  and  adult  of  CyeUmeda  aanguinsm 
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Fio.  A. — OyciMieda  ocvlata. 

Fios.  7, 8, 9.— Larva,  pupa,  adaltof  OhiU>coru9ccuti. 

FlG&  10, 11, 12.— Larva,  pupa,  adaltof  Hippodmnia 

ambigiM. 
T^a.  IB.'-OoccineUa  S-noUUOt  var.  eai^omica. 
f*io.  14.— Sippodamia  eonvergem. 

EXPLAJIATIOir  TO  Platb  YTX". 

Flo.  1. — Oarteria  mexicana  n.  sp. :  1,  twig  with 
masaes  of  lac,  each  containing  an  inaect ; 
la,  young  female ;  16,  !«,  two  views  of 
■pine  of  female;  1<E,  adnlt  female;  l«, 
end  of  lao  tabe,  with  perforated  plate ; 
If,  anal  tubercle ;  \g,  spiracle ;  lA,  anal 
ring.    (Original.) 

Fio.  2.—Oarttria  Ideea  (Kerr):  2,  maas  of  lac  from 
twig,  natural  size;  2a,  same  enlarged, 
with  insects;  26,  lao  tube,  with  perfo- 
rated plate  at  extremity  and  spiracle  at 
base ;  2e,  spine  and  tubercle  which  bears 
it;  2d,  fleshy  appendai;esof  anal  end  of 


body;  2e,  anal  tubercle ;  %f,  part  of  anal 
ring ;  2g,  part  of  fringe  altout  anal  ring. 
(Original.) 

EXPLANATJOn  TO  Platb  XX. 

Fio.  l.-^CarteHa  larrecBJi.  sp. :  1,  twig  with  massen 
of  lao,  natural  sise;  la,  single  specimen 
of  female,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
lao  dissolved  away ;  16,  sao  of  male;  le, 
group  of  spinnerets  of  female;  Id,  anal 
tubercle;  Is, spine;  ViP^rtof  ftingeof 
anal  tubercle;  Ig,  lao  tube,  with  perfo- 
rated plate;  U,  spiracle.    (Original) 

JFlQ.  2.—Chroeoeeui  quereui  n.  sp.:  2,  twig  of  otik, 
with  insects,  natural  size;  2a,  sao  of  adult  - 
female;  26,  sac  of  young  female;  20,  por- 
tion of  skin  of  female,  with  double  pores , 
spines,  and  madreporiform  plates ;  2d, 
sac  of  male;  2«,  caudal  end  of  female; 
the  anal  ring  and  hairs  show  in  optical 
section.    (Original) 


ADDENDA. 

Page  137.— Since  the  matter  on  this  page  was  in  type.  Lord  Walsinghamhss,  at  our  request,  examined 
the  type  of  Diphryx  prolatdla  Orote  in  the  British  Museum  in  comparison  with  ChUo  oryzaMut.  The 
xeauH  fhlly  Justifies  our  remarks,  and  the  two  insects  are  specifically  identical.  The  type  of  Diphryx 
la  a  female  with  the  labial  palpi  broken  oil;  and  only  the  maxillary  palpi  remaining ;  so  that  the  genus 
Teste  on  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  its  author  mistook  the  maxillary  for  labial  palpL 

Page  181.— The  Cryptus  mentioned  as  parasitic  on  Orambut  wOgiwigM'ut  has  been  kindly  determined 
\fj  Mr.  E.  T.  Cresson  as  0.  mundtL$  Provancher.  The  specimens  we  have  reared  show  no  other  differ. 
enees  from  the  type  (a  male  of  which  we  have  received  from  M.  Provancher)  than  that  the  yellow 
markings  about  the  head  are  ix^ddiah— a  difference  induced,  perhaps,  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  with 
which  they  were  killed. 
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PLATE  Z. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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i«frained  from  patenting  Ms  <<  bamboo  extension."  It  may,  therefore, 
be  attached  to  any  other  forpe-pnmp,  and  famished  with  any  other 
sprayftip  than  those  mentioned  aboTO^  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  do  so. 

LAO  INSEOTS. 

It  is  now  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  Oarteria  laoooj  the  insect 
which  produces  the  lac  of  commerce,  was  first  described.*  Since  that 
time  many  articles  have  been  written  respecting  it.  Owing  to  the  im- 
portance in  the  industrial  arts  of  shellac  and  the  lac  dyes,  the  origin  of 
these  substances  is  discussed  in  nearly  aU  of  the  larger  cyclopedias;  and 
the  list  of  the  memoirs  on  this  subject  in  the  scientific  journiEds  is  a  long 
one.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  examination  which  .1  have  made  of  the 
mB4tor  convinces  me  tihat  the  subject  is  not  yet  well  understood. 

I  was  led  to  study  this  insect  by  the  tact  that  I  have  met  with  two 
other  species  of  Lac  insects  which  are  as  yet  undescribed.  The  result 
of  this  study  shows  that  although  the  two  new  Lac  insects  are  Ameri- 
can they  are  congeneric  with  the  Asiatic  species. 

The  opportuni^  of  comparing  three  species  of  this  important  genus 
has  enabled  me  to  make  some  interesting  observations,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  time  I  can  now  give  only  a  general  statement  of  the  results  of 
my  studies.  I  am  led  to  make  ttiis  statement  now,  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  tiiat  true  Lac  insects  occur  in  this  countiry  may  prove  of  eco- 
nonuc  importance. 

The  genus  Oarteria  was  established  by  Signorett  for  the  Lae  insect 
of  commerce.  The  two  undescribed  Lac  insects  agree  with  tiiis  one  in 
the  following  characters : 

Genus  Oarteria  Signoret 

Body  of  the  adult  fiamale  sac-like  in  form,  with  no  legs,  an4  imbedded 
in  a  mass  ol  the  substance  known  as  lac.  The  caudal  end  of  the  body 
is  fiDurnished  with  three  prominent  tubercles ;  one,  the  largest,  consist 
of  the  caudal  segment  of  the  body  and  is  terminated  by  the  anal  ring; 
eaeh  of  the  others  bears  at  its  distal  extremity  a  perforated  plate,  pre- 
sumably the  organ  through  which  the  lac  is  excreted;  near  tiie  base  of 
each  of  the  lac  tubes  is  a  large  spiracle.  In  the  triangular  space  inclosed 
by  the  three  tubercles  described  is  a  fourth  tubercle  which  bears  a  very 
prominent  spine-like  organ.  The  anal  ring  consists  of  several  plates, 
which  are  perforated  by  many  openings ;  the  anal  ring  bears  ten  hairs, 
and  is  at  least  partially  surrounded  by  a  series  of  toothed  plates  and 
spines. 

Oarteria  laoca  (Kerr).    Plate  XIX,  Fig.  2, 2g. 

C0C0U9  Ucca  Keir.  Fhil.  Trans.,  1781,  374. 
CoooMf /OM  Fabr.  Mantiflsa,  1787,  n.  319. 
CarterUi  lacea  (Kezr)  Signorat.    Eua^  1874, 101. 

From  a  quantity  of  commercial  stick-lac  purchased  in  Kew  York  I  ob- 
tained specimens  of  an  insect  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  Oocous {Oar- 
teria) laooa  of  authors.  From  these  specimens  the  following  description 
and  accompanying  figures  w^re  drawn. 

The  best  specimens  of  this  lac  is  in  the  form  of  an  incrustation  from 
one-fourth  inch  to  three-eighths  inch  in  thickness  upon  small  twigs 


*  James  Kerr,  Philoeoj^Qol  Traxisaotioiifl,  1781,  384. 
tEssai,  1874,p.  101. 
U  AG 
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Slate  XTX,  Fig.  2).  This  incroBtation  is  filled  with  elongated  cells, 
e  longer  axis  of  each  cell  is  at  right  angles  to  the  twig,  and  in  each 
case  th^  end  of  the  cell  next  the  twig  is  small,  while  the'  outer  end  is 
considc^bly  enlarged.  In  well-preserved  si>ecimens  three  tubalar  ox>en- 
ings  majr  be  seen  extending  from  the  cater  end  of  each  cell  through  the 
incrustation  to  the  open  air,  and  in  each  cell  may  be  found  the  shriveled 
remains  pf  an  insect,  which,  when  alive,  evidently  nearly  filled  the  cell 
cell  and  determined  its  form. 

By  soaking  the  insects  in  water  they  may  be  made  to  swell  out,  and 
thus  the  natural  form  of  the  body  be  ascertained.  This  is  represented 
at  Fig.  2a.  The  oephalio  end  is  small,  and,  in  addition  to  mouth  parts  of 
the  form  characteristic  of  the  Ooccidad,,  is-ftimished  with  a  pair  of  fleshy 
appendages,  Fig.  2d.  The  body  enlarges  gradually  toward  the  caudal 
end.  This  end  is  of  the  peculiar  form  described  above  in  the  oharacter- 
ization  of  the  genus.  In  a  word,  ttie  shape  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  jug 
with  three  necks  and  a  pointed  bottom,  the  cephalic  end  forming  the 
bottom.  Each  of  the  neck-like  prolongations  of  this  jug-shaped  body 
fits  into  one  of  the  three  tubular  openings  of  the  cell.  One  of  -these 
openings  is  larger  than  the  others ;  this  is  the  one  occupied  by  the  anal 
tubarde. 

The  anal  tubercle  coi^ts  of  the  whole  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body, 
and  a  part  of  the  penultimate  segment,  Fig.  2e.  The  anal  ring  bears 
ten  hairs  and  consists  of  several  plates.  Fig.  2f.  The  hairs  of  the  anal 
ring  are  spine-like.  Each  is  curved  outward  near  the  middle  of  its 
lenffth,  and  each  one  is  hollow  and  situated  over  a  large  opening  in  the 
plate  which  bears  it.  There  are  also  many  smaller  openings  distributed 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  plates. 

There  is  a  Mnge  of  notched  plates  and  spines  on  that  side  of  the  seg- 
ment which  is  toward  the  lac  tubes,  Figs.  2e  and  2g.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  trace  any  trachese  extending  to  the  numerous  openings  with 
which  the  lac  tubes  are  fhmisheid ;  but  the  distal  extremity  of  each 
tubercle  contains  many  tubular  glands,  which  in  some  instances  I  have 
t];^bced  to  these  openings.  The  structure  of  these  organs  is  represented 
at  Fig.  2h. 

There  are  four  spiracles,  a  large  one  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  lao 
tubercles,  and  a  pair  of  smaller  ones  near  the  head-end  of  the  body. 
Evidently  the  air  must  have  free  access  to  the  cell,  else  these  spiracles 
would  be  of  little  use.  The  air  probably  enters  through  the  opening 
made  by  the  caudal  segment.  In  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, in  which  the  insect  was  unbroken,  the  lac  tubes  were  within  the 
corresponding  tubular  openings  of  the  cell,  but  in  no  instance  have  I. 
found  the  anal  tubercle  in  the  third  opening.  In  each  case  it  had  been 
withdrawn  into  the  cell,  and  occupied  a  position  just  below  the  anal 
opening,  Fig.  2a,  This  withdrawal  may  be  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
body  alter  death;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  always  the  anal  tubercle  that 
is  withdrawn,  and  not  either  of  the  others,  indicates  that  during  life 
this  tubercle  cannot  be  permanently  fixed  in  its  opening.  The  i^ith- 
drawal  of  the  anal  tubercle  at  intervals  would  admit  the  air  to  the  cell, 
an4  thus  provide  for  respiration.  The  x>eculiar  bending  of  the  hairs  of 
the  anal  ring  is  such  as  would  facilitate  the  poshing  of  ti^e  anal  tubercle 
into  the  opening  after  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  function  of  the  lar^e  spine.  As 
these  insects  are  viviparous  t^e  spine  cannot  be  an  ovipositor.  The 
only  author  who  I  find  makes  mention  of  it  is  Oemet,*  who  simply 

*  Einiges  neber  Cooem  laeoa  nnd  dessea  Parasiten^  Motkau,  1863. 
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states  that  there  exists  midway  between  the  three  tubercles  a  small, 
thickened  spine,  which  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  enlarged 
bristle  of  the  last,  or  next  to  the  last,  segment  of  the  abdomen.  He  also 
states  tiiat  sometimes  there  are  two  of  these  spines,  and  figores  a  female 
with  two.    This  is  undoubtedly  an  error. 

The  fullest  account  which  has  t)een  published  respecting  this  insect 
is  that  of  H.  J.  Garter,*  in  whose  honor  the  genus  was  named.  SJr. 
Carter's  memoir  is  a  very  important  one,  but  he  has  fell  into  some 
errors.  From  his  account  it  is  evident  that  the  insect,  like  many  ottiers 
of  the  OoccidsB,  excretes  considenrble  masses  of  apparently  wooly  mat- 
ter. This  matter  is  probably  excreted  by  spinnerets  upon  each  of  t&e 
three  caudal  tubercles,  and  projects  ftom  each  of  the  three  openings  in 
the  oelL  The  remains  of  these  threads  of  excretion  may  sometimes  be 
seen  in  the  stick-lac  as  it  reaches  us^  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
brushed  or  blown  away.  Carter  beheved  these  threads  to  be  extemsd 
trachesB,  and  he  figured  internal  trachea  communicating  tvith  them.  He 
even  represents  ^<  tufts  of  trachese  "  projecting  from  the  anus.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  overlooked  entirely  the  true  spiracles,  and  believed  the 
paired  tubercles  to  be  simply  for  respiration.  Ko  mention  is  made  of 
the  spine,  and  in  the  description  of  the  male  the  caudal  threads  of  ex- 
cretion are  spc^en  of  as  trachea. 

Oabiesia  LABBEiB,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XX,  Mgs.  1--U.) 

The  Creosote  plant  {Larrea  mexiccma)  is  a  shrub  growing,  from  4  to  6 
feet  high,  very  abundantly  in  certain  regions  in  the  southwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico.    It  is  said  to  form — 

a  dense  and  almost  impassable  scrnb,  particnlarly  on  the  borders  of  the  Colorado 
desert,  where  its  luxuriant  growth  puts  a  stop  to  the  drifting  sand.  It  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  sterile  soil,  for  wherever  it  flourishes  little  else  can  be  found,  and  although  it 
gives  the  scene^  a  beautiful,  verdant  appearance,  its  strong,  creosote-like  odor  ren- 
ders it  so  repulsive  that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  Moreover,  as  it  can  scarcely  bemade 
to  bom,  it  18  useless  even  for  the  purpose  of  fuel.  The  resinous  matter  to  which  the 
odor  is  dne^bonnds  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  Pimos  Indians  collect  and  form  it 
into  balls,  which  they  kick  before  them  as  they  journey  from  one  point  to  the  other  of 
their  trail.t 

This  extract  gives,  in  a  few  words,  what  was  until  recently  the  ac- 
cepted belief  respecting  American  lac.  But  in  April,  1880,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stillman  presented  to  IJie  California  Academy  of  Sciences}  a  very  able 
and  important  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
so-called  resinous  exudation  of  the  creosote  plant  was  apparently  identi- 
cal with  the  gum-lac  from  India.  Mr.  Stillman  also  gave  very  cogent 
chemical  and  physical  reasons  for  believing  that  in  each  case  the  lac  is 
excreted  by  the  insects  found  in  it  instead  of  being  simply  an  exuda- 
tion of  the'  plant  caused  by  the  punctures  of  these  insects,  as  is  stated 
in  nearly  all  of  the  writings  on  the  subject.  The  presence  of  the  large 
and  complicated  excreting  organs,  which  I  have  termed  lac  tubes  in 
each  of  tiie  species  described  in  this  paper,  confirms  this  conclusion. 

A  study  of  the  insect  which  produces  the  American  lac  shows  that  it 
is  specifically  distinct  fipom  Carteria  lucca.  I  therefore  propose  the  name 
C.  larrecB  for  it.  In  all  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  the  incrusta- 
tion of  lac  is  not  as  thick  as  that  produced  by  C.  lacca^  being  rarely 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.    And  the  masses  excreted 

^Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  1861,  p.p  1-lQ, 
tA.  Smith,  in  the  Treasury  of  Botany.  -  -  •  • 

tSee  American  Naturalist,  YoL  XIY,  p.  782. 
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by  the  different  individaals  are  not  crowded  together  bo  compactly  as 
in  Uie  Indian  species,  bat  preserve  a  more  or  less  globular  form.  (See 
Plate  XX.  Fig.  1.)  in  the  case  of  isolated  masses  theie  is  a  tendency 
to  a  six-looed  condition. 

This  species  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  known  Lac  insects,  the  adult 
female  being  bnt  Uttle  more  than  2°^  (.08  indi)  in  diameter.  The  body 
is  nearly  globular  in  ontlme,  with,  however,  prominent  lac  tubes  and 
anal  tubercle.  The  caudal  spiracles  are  also  prominent.  Fig.  la  rep- 
resents an  individual  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  lac  has  been 
dissolved.  A  specimen  treated  in  this  way  served  to  show  the  general 
form  of  the  body.  The  structure  of  the  different  organs  was  studied 
upon  specimens  which  had  been  boiled  in  caustic  x>ota8h,  and  from 
which  in  this  way  all  the  excretion  had  been  removed.  Fig.  Id  repre- 
sents the  anal  tubercle  with  the  analxing  and  Mnge.  Fig.  1/  shows 
a  part  of  the  firinge  enlarged.  One  of  the  lac  tubes  with  its  perfor- 
ated plate  is  represented  at  Fig.  Igj  the  corresiK)nding  spiracle  at  Fig. 
Ihj  and  the  spine  at  Fig  le.  Scattered  over  the  surfsa^ce  of  the  body  are 
groups  of  organs  vrhiSi  appear  like  the  compound  spinnerets  of  the 
DiaspinsB.  One  of  these  groups  is  represented  at  Fig.  lo.  The  male  of 
this  species  was  found,  but  in  too  mutilated  condition  for  detailed  de- 
scriptioiL  A  shrivelled  balsam-mounted  specimen  showed  the  body, 
including  the  style,  to  be  1°^"^  (^  inch)  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
style  is  two-sevenths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  On  each  side  of 
Hie  style  there  is  a  pair  of  hairs  which  resemble  those  of  Ekizocooous 
aa-auoariw.  (See  Agricultural  Beport,  1880,  Plate  X,  Fig.  U.)  Thean- 
tennsB  and  wmgs  are  noxmal.  Thesacof  themaleisegg-sh^ped*  Only 
empty  ones  were  observed,  each  of  which  had  an  opening  at  one  end 
from  which  the  male  doubtless  emerged  (Fig.  Id).  The  sac  is  about 
US^^  (.06  inch)  in  length.    They  occur  in  masses. 

OARTEiaA  MRXIOANA,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XTX,  Figs.  1-lA. 

On  looking  oyer  the  collection  of  coccids  in  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  which  Dr.  Hagen  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  found  a 
twig  of  Mmosa  from  Tampico,  Hex.,  which  bore  a  number  of  globular 
or  more  or  less  stellate  masses  of  what  proved  on  further  examination 
to  be  lac.  Each  of  these  masses  contotned  an  insect.  This  insect 
proves  to  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  t^e  two  Lac  insects  already  de- 
scribed, but  is  specifically  distinct  from  either. 

As  the  specimen  which  I  have  is  a  very  small  twig,  which  bore  only 
about  fifteen  insects^  it  may  not  represent  well  the  usual  appearance  of 
this  lac.  On  this  twig  the  lumps  of  lac  excreted  by  tiie  individual  insects 
occur  singly  or  are  but  slightly  massed.  Each  lump  is  six-lobed  at  its 
base;  this  is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  immature  specimens  than 
with  the  adults  (Plate  XTX.  Fig.  1).  This  stellate  form  of  the  lump  of  lac 
is  due  to  a  simDar  form  of  tne  body  of  the  insect  which  excretes  it.  Fig. 
la  represents  an  immature  female  seen  from  above,  which  is  approxi- 
mately from  the  caudal  end.  The  natural  attitude  of  the  insect  is,  like 
that  of  the  other  Lao  insects,  with  its  cephalic  end  next  to  the  plant  and 
the  caudal  end  fifirthest  from  it.  The  specimen  fh>m  which  the  figure 
wa>s  drawn  had  been  boiled  in  caustic  potash,  and  thus  rendered  trans- 
])arent.  The  mouth-parts  and  antennsd  are  represented  as  showing 
through  the  body;  the  other  organs  figured  are  on  the  caudo-dorsal 
stfrface  of  the  body.  The  anal  tubercle  and  the  spine  are  well  devel- 
oped. The  perforated  plates,  the  openings  of  the  lac  glands,  are  also 
well  developed,  but  are  sessile.  This  is  the  most  obvious  difference 
between  this  stage  and  the  adult.    Closely  associated  with  each  peifo- 
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rated  plate  is  a  large  spiracle ;  these  being  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are 
shown  only  in  profile. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  an  adult  female  is  represented  at  Fig«  1^. 
In  this  stage  the  lac  tabes  are  well  developed,  cis  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  extremity  of  a  single  lac  tube,  with  its  perforated  plate,  is  repre- 
sented  at  Fig.  la.  Four  spiracles  are  present,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body  laterad  of  tiiie  anal  tuberde,  and  a  pair  near  the  mouth-parts  (Fig. 
1  d).  One  of  the  caudal  spiracles  is  represented  at  Fig.  Ig.  As  in  the 
other  species  of  this  genus,  the  opening  of  the  spiracle  is  surrounded  in 
each  cafie  with  a  number  of  spinnerets.  The  anal  ring  (Fig.  Ih)  con- 
sists of  four  plates,  two  of  which  bear  three  spines  each,  and  two  two 
spines  each.  Surrounding  tiie  anal  ring  is  a  pair  of  chitinous  pieces 
forming  a  ling.  This  second  ring  I  have  observed  in  many  genera  of 
this  fEimily,  and  I  believe  the  number  and  sliape  of  the  plates  of  which 
it  is  composed  will  be  found  to  afiEcHrd  generic  characters.  These  two 
rfngs  are  partially  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  plates  and  teeth  (Fig  If). 

A  NEW  WAX  INSECT. 

In  the  old  collection  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  found  several 
twigs  of  oak  bearing  large  masses  of  bright,  yellow,  and  nearly  spheri- 
cal, sac-Hke  bodies  which  appear  to  be  largely  composed  of  wax.  Each 
of  the  sac-like  bodies  contained  the  shriveled  remains  of  an  insect 
which  evidently  excreted  it,  and  which  proves  to  belong  to  an  unde- 
scribed  genus  of  the  Ooooinw.  The  twigs  of  oak  belong  to  two  species, 
native  of  Arizona,  Qtiercus  oblongifolia  and  Qu&rcus  imdtelato.  variety 
WrightU.  1  have  also  specimens  of  the  same  Insect  ftom  the  Museum 
of  Oomparative  Zoology  infesting  what  is  probably  Quercus  oyrifoUaj 
and  which  were  collected  in  Oalifomia  by  Osten  Sacken. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  before  me,  this  insect  occurs  in  suffi- 
ciently great  numbers  to  be  of  eeonomic  importance  £f  the  excretion 
oan  be  utilized  as  is  the  excretion  of  an  allied  insect  which  produces  the 
&ue  white  wax  of  commerce.  The  matter  is  now  being  investigated  by 
the  cheiQist  of  the  Cornell  University  Exx>eriment  Station,  and  will 
probably  be  discussed  in  the  ^ext  report  of  that  institution. 

I  submit  the  following  characterization  of  the  genus  to  which  this 
insect  belongs: 

Oebooogous,  new  genus. 

Adult  female  sQ>odus ;  body  covered  with  a  layer  of  waxy  exoretion, 
which  forms  a  continuous  sheet,  not  composed  of  a  number  of  plates 
more  or  less  closely  united,  as  inCeroplastes.  The  excretion  forms  a 
complete  sac  about  the  body  of  the  insect.  At  the  caudal  end  of  this 
sac  there  is  an  openii^;  aud  on  the  dorsal  part  near  the  center  tihe 
larval  skin  is  imbedded  but  plainly  visible.  The  adult  female  is  pro- 
vided with  spinnerets  of  two  kinds,  which  maybe  designated  as  double 
l^res,  and  simple  pores,  respectively.  Anal  se^ent  with  the  two 
caudal  lobes  characteristic  of  the  Cocdme :  anal  rmg  with  eight  spines; 
anal  plate  of  a  single  piece,  and  situated  dorso-caudad  of  anal  ring. 
Mentum  of  two  segments. 

Oebogoootjs  QxrEBOtrs,  n.  sp.    (Plate  XX,  Figs.  2-2e.) 

Sao  of  female.— The  sac  in  which  the  body  is  inclosed  is  bright  yellow 
in  color,  elliptical  in  outline,  very  convex  above.  The  lat^al  margin 
bears  a  row  of  tuberdes  which  evidentiy  correspond  to  the  segments  of 
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the  body.  Length  6°^  (.24  inch),  width  5"^  {J2  inch).  UsnaQy  these 
sacs  are  more  or  less  massed  around  the  twig.    (Plate  XX,  Fig.  2.) 

The  form  of  the  sac  of  the  immatuie  female  is  represented  by  Fig.  2b. 
The  larval  skin  occupies  the  center  of  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  ex- 
cretion forms  a  thick  ring  around  this  skin. 

Female. — ^The  body  of  the  female  is  elliptical  in  outline,  with  neither 
legs  nor  antennas.  The  caudal  end  of  the  body  is  terminated  by  two 
prominent  lobes  (Fig.  2e)^  each  of  which  bears  a  long  terminal  bristle 
and  several  shorter  ones.  The  anal  ring  is  situated  in  a  deep  depres- 
sion, from  which  the  spines  of  the  ring  hardly  project.  This  is  repre- 
sented in  optical  section  in  Fig.  2e.  Dorso-eaudad  of  the  anal  ring, 
near  the  ox)ening  of  the  depression  in  which  this  ring  is  situated,  is  the 
anal  plate.  The  edge  of  it  is  represented  as  a  line  extending  from  the 
base  of  one  lobe  to  the  other  in  Fig.  2e.  Scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  are  a  large  number  of  pai^  pores.  These  are  represented  in 
Figs.  2e  and  2c.  A  few  single  pores  oocur  also.  Near  the  caudal  end 
of  the  body  there  are  several  round  bodies,  which  I  have  termed  the 
madreporiform  bodies  (Fig.  2c). 

Sdo  of  male. — ^The  sac  of  the  male  is  oval,  with  an  opening  at  one  end 
from  which  tiie  male  emerged  (Fig.  2d).    The  male  was  not  observed. 

NOTE  ON  THE  STEUOTURB  OF  MEALY  BXJGa 

Li  DactylapiuSy  and  presumably  in  other  genera  of  the  Oocein».  the 
opening  of  the  oviduct  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  posterior  end  ox  the 
alimentary  canal,  being  on  the  ventral  side  between  tibie  sixth  and  seventh 
abdominal  segments.  I  have  watched  a  female  during  the  act  of  oviposit- 
ing, so  there  is  no  doubt  respecting  this  matter.  Oonsequently  the  ex- 
pression aTio-genitalringj  which  has  been  applied  by  authors  to  the  ring 
of  hairs  and  spinnerets  at  the  caudal  end  of  the  body,  is  not  correct 
The  term  anal  ring  is  the  appropriate  one. 

We  have  also  observed  in  DactylopiMS  a  pair  of  openings  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  sixth  abdominal  segment,  which  are  evidently  homologous 
with  the  honey  tubes  of  the  Aphidid».  A  female  mealy-bug  was  gently 
rubbed  near  the  caudal  end  of  the  body,  y hen  suddenly  there  appeared 
two  drops  of  a  dear  fluid,  resembling  in  appearance  the  honey-dew  of 
plant^lice.  This  experiment  was  repeated  many  times  and  with  many 
specimens.  Mr.  Pergande  assures  me  that  he  has  observed  a  similar 
excretion  from  a  pair  of  openings  on  the  cephalic  margin  of  the  first 
thoracic  segment  also. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  notea  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  duties  and  objects  of  this  diyision : 

THBIPS  ON  ailAPS!& 

Forseyeralyearstheforeign  grape Tinesonder  glass  have  been  severely 
injured  by  thrips.  All  efforts  and  expedients  to  eradicate  them  havebeen 
but  partiially  effective.  Dating  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season 
the  insects  could  be  kept  in  check,  either  by  fumigations  with  tobacco^ 
sylinging  with  water  in  which  tobacco  had  been  steeped,  or  sprayinj^  the 
foliage  With  a  weak  solution  of  quassia  chips;  but  when  the  fruit  ap- 
proached maturing,  or  rather  when  it  commenced  to  color,  these  appli- 
cations had  to  be  discontinued,  so  that  the  fruit  would  not  be  rendered 
unfit  for  use;  then  the  insects  would  increase  rapidly  and  injure  the 
foliage  so  that  the  fruit  became  comparatively  worthless.  Further  than 
this,  tiie  annual  "destruction  of  the  foliage  before  the  growth  was  ma- 
tured was  gradually  weakening  the  plants,  so  that  their  utter  destruction 
was  only  a  question  of  time  unless  some  means  could  be  adopted  to 
annihilate  tiie  insects. 

This  means  has  been  adopted.  It  consists  simply  in  covering  the 
floor  of  the  house  with  tobacco-stems,  the  refhse  of  cigar  manufactories; 
this  mulching  proves  quite  effectual,  as,  since,  the  application  was  made, 
no  thrips  have  been  seen,  and,  although  the  insects  had  spread  con- 
siderably before  the  tobacco-stems  w6re  used,  they  rapidly  disappeared 
after  the  application.    . 

It  is  x>erhaps  worthy  of  remark  that,  since  using  the  tobacco  mulch- 
ing, no  sign  of  mildew  has  been  observed  on  the  grapes.  Of  course  it 
is  known  that  mildew  may  be  avoided  by  strict  attenti<m  to  ventilation, 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when  the  ventilators  have  to  fie 
closed  at  night  and  opened  during  the  morning,  it  is  not  always  practi- 
cable to  prevent  cold  currents  of  air  from  striking  some  portion  of  the 
foliage,  a  circumstance  which  will  induce  fitingus  growths  on  the  leaves ; 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  mUdew  has  been  observed  since  the 
tobacco-stems  were  sprinkled  over  the  floor. 

Letters  are  frequently  referred  to  this  Division  containing  inquiries 
regarding  the  adaptability  of  various  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants 
for  cultivation  in  Southern  Florida  and  in  Southern  Oalifomia.  Many 
of  tiie  plants  about  which  information  is  sought  are  probably  too  trop- 
ical in  their  nature  to  succeed  well  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
but,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  almost  tropical  character  of 
tiie  indigenous  vegetation  of  Southern  Florida,  it  may.  not  be  well  to 
pronounce  too  decidedly,  in  advance  of  practical  tests,  in  regard  to  the 
sticcessf nl  culture  of  any  tropical  product. 
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The  following  Dotes  on  some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  special  inqairy  are  submitted  as  information  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  them,  and  also  as  they  may  beavailable  for  fatnre  reference : 

The  tamajsjnd  tree  {Tamarindus  indica). 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
In  general  appearance  it  somewhat  resembles  the  yellow-locust 'tree,  but 
the  branches  are  more  of  a  spreading  character;  its  pinnate  leayes>are 
sensitive  to  cold,  closing  up  like  the  well-known  sensitive  plant  of  the 
gardens.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  warm  conservatories,  where  it 
frequently  produces  its  fragrant  flowers  and  occasionally  ripens  its  fruit. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  tamarind ;  the  Mud  indi- 
genous in  the  Bast  Indies  has  larger  fruits  than  that  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  East  India  tamarind  fruit  is  from  4  to  6  inches  in 
l^igth,  and  consists  of  a  brown,  brittle  shell,  containing  from  6  to  10 
seeds  enveloped  in. a  soft,  acid  pulp,  the  whole  being  held  together  by  a 
thin  membranous  covering.  They  are  darker  in  color,  itnd  have  a  larger 
and  sweeter  pulp  than  the  West  (ndian  variety,  and  can  be  preserved 
without  any  addition  of  sugar  or  sirup.  The  West  India  tamarind  has 
pods  ttom2  to  4  inches  in  lengtti,  containing  from  2  to  4  seeds  in  each.  The 
outer  pericarp,  or  shell,  having  been  removed,  they  are  placed  in  casks 
in  layers  with  sugar ;  wlien  packed,  the  interstices  are  filled  by  pouring 
boiling  sirup' into  the  cask,  wJdch  is  closed  up  after  the  contents  have 
cooled. 

The  West  India  variety  Is  considered  to  be  hardier  than  that  culti- 
vated'in  the  East,  but  the  fruit  is  net  so  highly  prized.  But  none  of 
them  wiU  grow  in  climates  where  frosts  occur. 

The  ohebimo'Osb  (Anana  eherimolia). 

The'Oherimoyer  or  sofb-fruited  custard  apple  is  a  medium  sized  tree^ 
a  native  of  Peru,  Kew  Grenada,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  these  and  other  tropical  regions  for  the 
sake  of  fts  fruits,  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  tiie  natives  of  those 
countries.  The  mdt  is  large,  from  2  to  4  pounds  in  weight.  The  flesh 
is  sweety  sliglitly  fragrant,  and  about  the  consistency  of  a  custard. 

The  sweet  sop  {Anana  sgna/ntmoaa). 

This  tree  is  oultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  sake 
of  its  fhiit,  which  is  called  the  Sweet  sop.  It  is  an  egg-shaped,  fleshy 
fruit,  covered  with  a  thin  tubercular  coat;  it  has  a  thick  rind  which  in- 
closes a  soft,  sweet  pulp  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  not  much  relished  by  tfiose 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  but  it  is  highly  esteemed  by  thenatives. 

The  leaves  of  the  tree  have  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  the  seeds  corn- 
tain  an  acri<l  prineiple  which  is  fatal  to  insects;  and  a  powder  made 
fr*om  the  seeds  is  used  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  animals. 

The  BiTLLOOK^s  HEABT  APPLE  {Anona  reHoulata)  and  the  allioa- 
Tos  APPLE  (Anona  pa^nstris)  are  sometimes  mentioned  among  fruits 
wortiby  of  culture,  but  compared  with  our  cultivated  firuits  tiiey  are 
unworthy  of  notice. 

BBOMBLLA.  BYLVESTBIS  AND  BBOHELLA  KABATAS. 

These  plants  belong  to  the  pineapple  family,  and  contain  a  fine,  tough 
fiber  in  t^eir  leaves^  which  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  silk-giass;  la 
Central  America  it  is  known  as  pita^  and  in  Mexico  as  istle,  and  some- 
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times  as  iztle  fiber.  The  silky  fibers  are  held  together  by  ^mmy  matter 
which  is  capable  ofbeing  dissolved,  after  which  the  fibers  are  easily  sep- 
arated. The  pnmitiYe  mode  of  prepariDg  this  fiber  is  by  steeping,  beat- 
ing,, and  scrapl&g  the  leaf  in  a  green  state.  After  the  removal  of  the 
glatinoos  matter  it  is  combed  oat  and  rubbed  by  hand  until  the  fibers  are 
s^iarsted.  Wl^en  tiie  x>lant  is  young  the  fibers  are  fine  and  white:  in 
olaer.plontett  is  longer  and  coarser.  The  broken  leaves  are  workeil 
into  a  good  Bftper  fiber.  The  fiber  from  these  plants  is  known  In  British 
Goiana  as  con^wa  fiber. 

.The  Bromelias  are  short-stemmed  plants,  having  a  densely  packed 
hbad  of  stiff  leaves  which  are  &on)L  3  to  6  feet  in  length  and  2  to  3 
Inches  in  width.  They- are  sometimes  used  for  hedges,  for  which  they 
are  well  adapted.  They  ak:e  cultivated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that* 
adopted  wMf  pmeapples  m  Florida,  and  are  propagated  mainly  from 
off-sets  or  suekers  from  the  stem. 

TSB  PABAGKTAY  TEA  TBEE  {Ilex  piifagkaymsis). 

This  is  a  large  growing  tree,  a  native  of  South  America,  where  jts 
leaves  are  collect^  and  used  iu  inftision  as  an  article  of  food,  under  the 
name  of  mat6. 

In  rich  soils  the  tre^will  reach  to  a  height  of  from  70  to  90  feet,*  from 
the  accounts  of  some  it  is  said  tobe  confined  to  mountain  slopes,  never 
appearing  on  table-lands  nor  on  thebioad  plains  which  skirt  the  river  beds, 
yimie  others  mention  that  the  tree  is  plentiful  in  all  the  moist  valleys 
that  branch  out  of  the  extensive  chain  of  mountains  that  divide  the 
i?^aters  of  ttie  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers.  It  is  well  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  leaves  of  various  species  of  27^. are  collected  in  common 
by  the  natives,  and'that  the  trees  are  foond  over  a  widely-extended  range 
of  country  and  in  a  diversitv  of  soils  and  situations. 

The  '^Herva  de  Paitmetra^  of  the' Brazilians  is  produced  from  different 
species*of  Ilex  which  grow  on  thiB  banl^  of  the  river  Uruguay,  and  the 
imves  are  considered  to  be.  equal  in  value  as  a  beverage  te  that  of  the 
maU  or  hervaperba  of  Vsxskguay. 

The  tea  as  prepared  in  Brazil  is  a  mixture  of  the  leaves  of  two  very 
district  species,  the  Ilexgigamteaj  whi)^h  has  large  leaves  and  yields  the 
artlQe  known  as  herva  mauea^  or  mild  mat6,  and  the  Ilex  Bumboldtianaj 
jUidbig  herva  brwwi^  or  wild  mat6. 

The  Herf>a  de  PiUmeira  is  considered  equal  to  best  Paraguay  tea;  the 
maued  and  bra/va  are  considered  inferidr,  although  when  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  a  mat6  equal  to  ttie  genuine  Paraguay  yerba  is  pro- 

dncQd- 

F6r  the  preparation  of  mat6  proper  the  leaves  are  dried,  or  rather 
roasted,  in  cast-iron  pans  set  in  brickwork  and  heated  by  fires  under- 
neath:  when  tiie  leaves  are  sufAciently  heated  they  are  pounded'in  stamp- 
ing-mills worked  by  water  or  steam  power  until  reduced  to  powder,  aind 
then  packed  in  bags  by  means  of  presses. 

There  are  three  qualities  or  sorts  of  yerba  known  in  the  South  Amer- 
ican markets.  The  best  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  young  leaves 
when  they  are  about  half  expanded  from  the  bud,  called  oaorouys;  the 
second  consists  of  the  fhll-grown  leaves,  carefuUy  picked  and  separated 
from  twigs,  and  frequently  tiie  midrib  and  veins  of  the  leaves  are  re- 
moved; this  is  called  cod-mira;  the  third  is  the  caorguazay  or  Yerva 
de  Palos,  made  from  older  leaves,  carelessly  broken  up  with  the  small 
branches  and  leaf-stalks,  all  of  which  undergo  the  roasting  and  pound- 
ing process  together. 
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The  leaves  are  also  coUeeted  and  dried  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  Chinese  tea.  This  is  called  mat6  in  leaf^ 
and  is  prepared  for  ose^bT^iDfosion  and  ta'ken  ivith  milk  and  sngar  the 
same  as  ordinaiy  tea.  Mat6  in  powder  is  also  prepared  by  infosion,  by 
putting  into  a  small  vessel  about  an  ounce  of  the  powder  and  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it'^  as  the  fine  dust  does  not  fall  to  the  bottom  but 
remains .  suspended  m  the  water,  the  mat6  is  taken  by  means  of  a 
sucker,  that  is,  a  tube  tomiinating  in  a  small  hollow  ball,  pierced  with 
:very  fine  holes. 

Mat6  contains  theine,  the  same  active  principle  as  tea  and  coffee,  but 
it  is  not  possessed  of 'their  volatile  and  empyreumatte  oils;  it  contains 
less  essentfal  oil,  and  is  thjoripfbre  not  so  exciting  as  coffee  or  tea;  it  con- 
.tains  more  resin  than  coffoe,  less  than-tea;^  it  is  therefore  more  diuretic 
than  coffee,  and  is  as  stimulating  as  tea.  Chemical  analyses  show  that 
it  contains  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  theine  that  the  same  weight 
of  grains  of  coffee  contains,  and  about  the  st^pe  quantity  as  tea  leaves. 
The  Brazilians  recommend  mat6  as  a  nourishing,  warm,  aromatic,  sfim- 
ulating  diuretic  and  very  cheap  ^v€^ge;  its  extreme  cheapness  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  genmneness,  ^  it  is  not  wori^  adulterating. 

The  trees  furnishing  these  leaves  are  not  known  to  be  cultivated  any* 
where.  The  natural  forests  seem  to  be  a]>le.  so  far,  to  supply  the  con- 
sumptive deuM^^-  ^l^d  Department  has  had  repeated  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  heAt  climatic  conditions  for  the  ctQture  df  the  plants,  and  how 
plants  may  be  obtahied;  to  the  former  inquupy^  it  would  seem  to  require 
a  strictly  tropical'  climate,  and  as  to  propagation,  no  satis&cto]^  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained. 

Thb  CHOOOLiLTB-PLANT  {Theobroma  ooooo). 

This  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  firom  15  to  20  feet  in  hei^t,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  where  it  is  cUtivatM  to  a  large  extent  for  the  sake  of 
its  fruits,  which  contain  the  seeds  called  cacao-seeds.  It:is  also  ciAti- 
vated  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  ana  in  <]fther  tropiqal  countries. 

Young  plants  are  nlised  from  seejds  which  are  sown  in  nutsery  rows, 
and  transplanted  wheii  two  years  old.  Rich  bottom-lands  are  preferxea 
for  starting  a  plantation;  the  .pllants  are  placed  about  15  feet  aj^art  and 
shaded  by  bananas  and  similar  &st-growing  plants.  They  come  well 
into  bearing  when  five  or  six  years  old)  and  indwell  managed  planta- 
tions receive  careftd  culture  so  as  to  thorougUo^  repress  all  other 
growths.  It  is  said  that  there  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  some 
being^  better  fitted  for  hilly  situatiQUS,  but  the  best  seeds  are  from  plants 
growing  in  rich,  low-lying  lands.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  hardier 
varieties  would  flourish  in  the  warmer  portions  of  'the  Southern  iSiates, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  as  proving  a  profitable  eulture. 

The  fr^its  of  the  cacao  very  much  resemble  smi^  cucumbers;  they 
vaiy  in  length  from  6  to  10  inches  and  from  3  to  5  inches  in  width.  Each 
fruit  contains  from  50  to  100  seeds,  imbedded  in  pulp;  these  seeds  fur- 
nish the  cacao  of  commerce. 

The  fruits  remain  green  until  within  a  short  time  of  ripening  after- 
wards they  rapidly  change  to  a  yellow  color,  when  they  are  leMy  to  be 
gathered.  As  they  become  dry  the  outside  pod  shnvels  and  changes 
to  a  brown  color;  they  are  then  split  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  cleaned 
from  the  pulpy  matter  adhering  to  tiiem,  and  subjected  to  a  process  of 
fermentation  for  several  days,  which  improyes  their  color ;  they  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  packed  for  shipping. 
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TTTBICBBIC. 

This  snbstance  is  produced  l^y  tke  Ourcuma  longa^  a  low-growing  her- 
baceous plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies^  but  widely  spread  and  culti- 
vated over  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  other  warm  countries. 
The  culture  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  arrowroot.  A  rich 
soil  is  necessary  to  produce  tiie  best  root-stalks.  The  old  roots  only 
yield  turmeric;  the  young  tubers  furnish  a  kind  of  arrowroot.    The 

Slants  are  increased  by  division ;  they  are  set  out  in  rows  and  cultivated 
ke  potatoes.    It  is  an  easily  managed  crop  so  fur  as  culture  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  article  turmeric  is  prepared  by  reducing  the  roots  to  powder, 
which  acquires  a  fine  yeHow  color.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  an  ^]gredient  in  cookery  dishes,  as  chemical  tests  for  the  presence  of 
alkalies,  and  to  some  extent  iti  medicine. 

The  SICILIAN  SUMAC  {Rhtu  oariaria). 

This  small  tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  the  tannin  contained  in  its  leaves,  which  Aumish  the  sumac  of  com- 
merce. It  is  largely  grown  in  Sicily,  near  Palermo  and  Alcamo,  that 
grown  near  the  former  place  being  considered  of  superior  quality  to  that 
grown  on  the  south' or  eastern  coasts.  To  grow  snmae  in  perfection 
requires  a  soil  of  only  medium  fertility:  it  is  found  that  a  very  luxuriant 
growth  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  tiie  tannin  principle;  an  expiosure 
to  sun  on  a  southern  slope  is  also  flarvorable  to  an  increase  of  tannin. 

The  planting  of  sumac  is  effected  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  formers  in  planting  potatoes ;  farrows  are  drawn  about  3  feet 
apart,  in  which  pieces  of  the  running  roots  of  the  plant  are  deposited  at 
rc^lar  spaces  about  2  feet  apart,  and  covered  by  turning  a  fiirrow  over 
them  with  the  plow.  This  planting  takes  place  in  early  spring,  and  for 
the  first  vear  the  only  care  is  to  keep  the  ground  free  frbm  weeds.  In 
the  fall  the  young  plants  are  headed  down— cutting  them  back  to  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  shoots  for  the  growth  of  the  ensuing  yeai;.  In  «ome 
plantations  this  heading  back  is  continued  to  the  second  year's  growth, 
under  the  belief  that  it  increases  the  value  of  the  leaves. 

The  harvesting  process  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  making  hay 
from  grass ;  the  branches  are  mown  over  and  carefiilly  cured  by  dT]^g 
in  tiie sun.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  the  leaves  are  threshedfrom 
the  branches ;  they  are  then  coUected  and  ground  to  powder  by  a  sys- 
tem of  millstones  set  on  edge,  running  on  a  smooth,  hard  surface^  on 
which  the  leaves  are  placed,  various  methods  are  adopted  in  grindmg. 
the  desideratum  b^n^  to  produce  a  fine  powder.  After  being  cleanra 
of  small  portions  of  branches  by  sifting  it  is  ready  for  market. 

A  plantation  is  not  expected  to  remain  profitable  for  a  longer  period 
than  10  years.    The  average  yield  is  2,600  pounds  per  acre. 

The  japan  yabnish  tbee  (Bhm  vemicifera)^ 

This  plant  yields,  in  part  at  least,  the  varnish  used  for  lacquer- work 
in  Japan.  It  is  a  Ibw  growing  tree,  seldom  exceeding  20  feet  in  height-, 
and  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  tiie  climates  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
United  States.  The  varnish  is  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the  tree 
during  the  heat<of  summery  at  first  it  is  of  a  milky  white  color,  but  turns 
black  by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  preparaition  of  the  article  to  be  var- 
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nisbed  is  an  important  process  of  the  art  of  lacquering.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  modem  lacquer  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  ancient, 
and  that  the  Japanese  have  lost  the  secret  of  its  preparation;  to  this  it 
has  been  replied  that  less  care  is  now  given  to  the  work,  and  that  when 
the  articles  are  prepared  by  repeated  coatings  of  lime,  gum,  and  soft, 
coarse  clay,  first  allowed  to  harden  and  then  scraped  and  rubbed  off,  until 
the  surflEbce  is  rendered  exceedingly  hard  and  smooth,  and  afterwards 
receiving  as  many  as  fifty  coats  oi  tiie  varnish,  each  coat  being  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  dose,  dark  room,  and  severely  ruobed  down  before  receiv- 
ing the  next  coating,  that  the  snrfoce  beoomes  perfect  and  as  durable 
as  the  older  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Tbgb  I.EE-OHEB  TBSE  {NcpheUum  Uteki). 

ThiB  tree  is  cultivated  in  orchards  in  Southern  China  for  its  fruits, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  that  country,  and  in  a  dried  state  are 
exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  from  25  to  30  feet.  It  may  be  cultivated 
in  many  of  our  Southern  States  if  found  to  be  profitable.  The  fruits 
occasionally  appear  among  other  articles  of  import,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  ctilture  would  not  be  remunerative ;  it  is  also  known  as  the 
Lichi,  or  litschi.  The  fruits  are  produced  in  small  bunches :  the  sin- 
gle berries  are  nearly  round,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  sm^  wart-like  protuberances.  When  ripe  they  are  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  contain  a  pulp  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  of  a  very 
sweet,  pleasant  flavor.  As  seen  in  commerc^  in  the  dried  state,  they 
present  a  wrinkled  appearance,  are  dark  in  color,  and  somewhat  resem- 
ble pvunesi 

An  allied  species,  J^ephdivm  longaaiumy  is  known  in  Ohina  as  the 
longiUL  tree.  It  is  also  subjected  to  cultivation  in  that  country.  GSie 
fruits  are  much  like  those  of  tlie  lee-chee,  only  they  are  smooth,  and 
have  a  very  tender  skin  which  incloses  a  min  layer  of  semi-transparent 
pulp  which  has  a  pleasant,  subacid  flavor,  and  to  which  the  Ohinese 
ascribe,  medicinal  qualities. 

TfiE  SACK)  PALMS  (Sogus  fimphU  and  Sctgtis  Icems). 

These  palms  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
yield  the  palmaceous  starch  called  sago.  The  first  mentioned  is  known 
tM  the  prickly  sago  palm ;  it  forms  a  tree  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  the  leaf- 
stalks being  armed  with  sharp  spines  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  The  second  mentioned  species  is  spineless,  and  is  c^ed  the 
spineless  sago  palm;  this  grows  somewhat  taller  than  the  other  and 
furnishes  the  largest  poition  of  the  sago  of  commerce.  These  plants 
thrive  weU  only  in  marshy  or  even  muddy  soils,  where  there  is  constant 
water  about  their  roots;  they  receive  nothing  of  what  might  be  termed 
cultivation,  and  a  plantation,  when  once  established,  may  be  maintained 
fbr  an  indefinite  period,  as  they  throw  out  lateral  shoots,  which  grow  up 
and  take  the  place  of  the  older  trunks,  which  are  removed  for  tilie  sake 
of  the  starch. 

'Hie  time  for  collecting  the  sago  is  immediately  after  the  flower-spike 
makesitsappearanceontheplan^  whicli  generally  occurs  when  the  tree  is 
12  or  14  years  old.  In  order  to  procure  it  the  tree  is  felled  and  the  trunk 
cut  into  pieces  about  6  feet  in  length,  which  are  split  oi>en  and  the  pith 
taken  out ;  this  mth  is  pounded  to  a  coarse  powder  and  thrown  into 
water,  which  is  afterward  drained  off  from  the  pulpy  mass,  and  the 
starch  is  removed  with  the  water.    On  being  allowed  to  stand  nndis- 
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torbed  for  a  short  time  the  faipa  subsides  and  the  water  is  removed 
from  'it,  and  the  article  is  purified  by  snocessiye  washings  with  ppre 
water.  This  is  the  sago  meal,  from- which  is  mann£Ebctared  the  pearl 
sago  of  commeroe. 

An  ordinary  sissed  tree,  of  14  years'  growth,  yields  from  800  to  800 
pounds  of  this  nutritioas  matter. 

ALOES. 

The  aloes  of  commeroe  are  fbmished  by  scTveral  species  of  th^  aloes 
family,  bat  mainly  by  Aloe  vulgaris^  Aloe  Q>{oato,.and  Aloe  soeetrma. 

The  aloes  are  usually  short-stemmed  plants,  having  thick,  fleshy  leaves: 
they  are  easily  propagated  by  side-shoots,  or  suckers  from  the  roots,  and 
can  be  cultivated  in  fields  like  cabbages. 

The  most  esteemed  aloes  of  commerce  is  that  fiimished  by  Aloe  soco- 
irina,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  appears  in  commerce  in  pieces  having  a 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color;  occasionaUy  it  appears  of  a  lighter 
color,  but  becomes  darker  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  color  of  i& 
powder  is  a  golden-yellow,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant 
odor,  and  a  bitter^  disagreeable  taste,  with  an  aromatic  flavor.  Socotrine 
aloes  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  considered  to  be  an  inferior  selection  from  the  soco- 
trine. 

Barbadoes  aloes  is  produced  in  the  West  Indies  from  Aloe  vidgarUj  a 
widely  diffused  spedes,  extencbng  to  Arabia  and  the  Africtm  coast. 
The  color  of  this  article  is  generally  dark  brown  or  black,  but  sometimes 
it  is  of  a  reddish-brown  or  liver  color^  or  some  intermediate  shade.  It 
has  a  duU  fracture,  and  the  powder  is  of  a  dull,  olive-yellow  color.  It 
is  made  by  es^ressing  the  juice  from  the  leaves,  or  chopping  them  and 
then  evaporating  their  decoction  until  it  has  attained  such  a  consistence 
that  it  wOl  harden  in  cooling,  when  it  is  i>oured  into  vesseb  and  avowed 
to  concrete.    Barbadoes  aloes  is  in  gr^t  demand  in  veterinary  practice. 

Gape  aloes  is  the  product  of  Aloe  spicata^  and  is  from  the  Oape  of  Ghood 
Hope.  It  is  sometimes  called  shining  aloes.  .When  freshly  broken  it 
has  a  very  dark-olive  or  greenish  color,  approadiing  to  black.  Its  odor 
is  strong  and  disagreeable.  When  hard  it  is  very  brittle  and  easily 
powder^,  but  in  very  hot  weather  it  becomes  soft  and  tenacious.  The 
quality  of  the  drug  depends  much  upon  the  method  of  preparing  it 
The  finest  kind  is  Siat  obtained  by  exudation  and  subsequent  inspissa- 
tion  in  the  sun.  The  plan  of  bruising  and  expressing  the  leaves  and 
boiling  down  the  juice  yields  an  inferior  article,  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
liquor  is  derived  from  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  parenchyma.  The 
worst  plan  is  said  to  be  that  of  boiling  Uie  leases  in  water  and  evapor- 
ating the  decoction. 

The  bitter,  resinous  juice  from  which  the  drug  is  prepared  is  stored 
up  in  vesselslying  beneath  the  skiii  of  the  leaves.  The  juice  is  collected 
by  cutting  off  the  leaves  dose  to  the  stem  and  placing  them  at  once  into 
tubs  in  an  upright  position,  so  that  the  sap  may  flow  fi^eely  from  the 
cut  surface.  The  crude  juice  is  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  it  is 
gradually  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  is  then  poured  into 
vessels,  where  it  hardens  into  a  blacky  compact  mass.  Much  of  the  value 
of  £he  article  depends  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  preparation*  for 
market. 

Horse  aloes  is  a  very  coarse  article  made  frrom  refuse  leaves,  and  is 
used  in  veterinary  medidne. 
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The  olotb  iseb  {Oarifcphjfllug  aramatUma). 

This  is  an  evergreen,  and  attains  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Molacca  Islands,  bat  has  been  introduced  and  culti- 
vated very  generally  throughout  tne  East  and  West  Indies. 

In  forming  a  plantation  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows  about  16  feet 
apart,  and  the  soil  is  kept  dean  and  mellow  by  cultivation.  The  cloves 
of  commerce  are  the  unopened  fiower-buds;  these  are  collected  before 
they  expand  by  beating  them  down  with  reeds,  and  are  received  on 
^eets  spread  fos  the  purpose.  They  are  prepared  for  market  by  smokiBg 
them  brown  over  a  slow,  wood  fire,  and  finally  drying  them  fully  in  the 
sun.  The  quality  of  the  clove  is  greatly  influenced  by  diipate,  and 
although  they  are  largely  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world  those 
from  the  Moluccas  are  hdd  in  the  highest  esteem. 

The  best  cloT^es  are  dark  in  color,  heavy ^  and  strongly  fragrant,  the  ball 
on  top  being  unbroken,  and  yielding  oil  when  pressed  by  the  finger-nail. 
They  contain  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  essential  oil,  which  is  extremely 
pungent,  and  is  speeifically  iteav^  than  water.  When  they  are  n#wly 
gathered  a  certain  <|uant%  of  ou  may  be  obtained  by  pressure;  the 
cloves  are  in\paired  m  value  by  this  operation,  but  they  are  mixed  mth 
sound  samples,  where,  however,  they  can  be  detected  by  their  pale 
color,  shriveled  appearance,  and  lack  of  flavor. 

The  0HINB6E  TALLOW  TEEE  {UxocBoaria  sein/era). 

This  tree  l^as  been  introduced  into  many  semi-tropical  climates  and 
has  become  common  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  The  fruit  yields  a 
kiQd  of  tallow,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  steanmig;  this  is  effected 
by  placing  the  fruit  in  wooden  cylinders  having  numerous  holes  in  the 
bottom.  These  are  fitted  over  caldrons  of  boil&g  water,  which  softens 
the  tallow;  the  mass  is  then  bruised  in  a  mortar:  afterwards  it  is  placed 
in  straw  mats  and  the  oil  sflueezed  out  under  neavy  pressure,  when  it 
soon  hardens  into  a  white,  brittle,  opaque  mass.  This  tallow  melts  at 
104c>  F.,  and  is  compelled  mainly  of  tripalmatine,  a  substance  which  is 
saponified  by  alcoholic  potash  and  produces  palmitic  acid.  It  is  used 
for  candle-making  in  Oluna;  the  candles  are  coated  with  insect  wax  to 
prevent  tiiem  from  becoming  soft  in  hot  weather;  they  are  generally- 
colored  red  or  green,  and  compare  favorably  with  those  made  fit>m 
spermaceti. 

An  oil  is  also  extracted  from  the  kernels  which  bums  well  in  lamps; 
a  good  black  dye  is  obtained  i¥om  the  leaves;  the  wood  of  the  tree  is 
very  hard  and  is  used  by  Ihe  Ohinese^for  printing-blocks. 

The  tree  is  of  free  growth  and  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  arable  soil. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds  and  soon  reaches  to  a  fruiting  condition, 
so  that  a  plantation  of  them  may  be  secured  in  a  few  years. 

Gl^HB  OHOOHO,  OB  CHAYOTE  BOOT. 

These  names  are  given  to  the  root  of  a  climbing  plan^  indigenous  to 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  ediUe  roots  and  fruits.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
is  Sechium  edule.  The  root  is  fleshy  and  large,  some  specimens  weighing 
20  pounds ;  these  resemble,  both  in  api>earanGe  and  eatable  qualities, 
the  common  yam.  It  is  much  used  in  the  West  Indies  under  the  name 
of  chocho.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Aztecs  under  the  name  of 
chayotti,  and  is  now  known  in  Mexico  as  the  chayote  root.  Samples 
of  starch  prepared  from  the  tuber  were  displayed  in  tiie  Mexican  exhibit 
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at  Philadolpfaia  i^  1876,  aooompanied  witb  the  foUowin^  analysis  of  the 
root:  Water,  71;  starch,  20;  resmoiis  matter,  soluble  in  water,  0.20; 
sugar,  0^2;  vegetable  albumen,.  0.43;  oefinlose^  Gi60;  extraotive  matter, 
tartrate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  silica,  2.25 ; 
loss,  0.20. 

S^eds  of  the  Seehium  sown  in  spring  fiimish  plants  iirtiich  mature  fruit 
the  same  season*  After  the  growth  of  the  second  year  a  portion  of  tibe 
tuber  can  be  removed  without  destroying  the  plant,  an  operation  which 
can  be  repeated  for  several  years,  at  least  in  climates  where  there  are 
no  fhMBts.  A  plant  that  produces  eatable  fruits,  with  a  valuable  farina- 
ceous root,  seems  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

Thb  oobk  xbjbb  {Qummg  9uber}. 

This  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  AlMca.  It  gjx)W8  to 
a  height  of  40  er  60  feet  It  is  the  great  source  of  the  cork  of  commerce ; 
this  substance  is  the  outer  bark  of  the  toee,  which  is  of  great  tiiickness 
and  elasticity,  owing  to  an  extiaordinaxy  development  of  the  ceUuIar  tis- 
sue. The  corky  bairk  ultimately  cracks  and,  separates  fit)m  the  inner 
bark,  which  remains  attached  to  the  tree.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  barks 
abound  in  tannin,  and  the  former  contaihs  a  peculiar  principle  called 
auherine  and  an  acid  called  svibefio  acid.  The  cork  tree  flourishes  well 
south  of  Virginia;  it  will  stand  ordinary  winters, north  of  this  State,  but 
severe  wintiers  injure  it  considerablyi  especially  when  the  plants  are 
young.  A^plant'in  the  grounds  of  the  department  was  idlled  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1880-'&,  whe/i  the  thermometer  indicated  18  degrees 
b^ow  zero.  It  is  readily  raised  from  the  seeds,  which,^however,  have  to 
receive  special  care  in  packing,  so  that.th^y  may  retain  vitality  during 
the  time  necessary  for  transportation  frt)m  Europe.  The  trees  are  usually 
allowed  to  grow  for  st^Lteen  years  before  the  flrst  removal  of  the  bark 
takes  place.  The  first  crop  o^  bark  is  considered  of  but  little  value,  ex- 
cept for  tanning  purposes,  bein^fdll  of  cracks  and  cells.  After  a  pefioil 
of  eight  or  ten  years  the  bark  is  again  removed,  but  this  is  also  consid- 
ered of  an  inferior  quaUty^and  is  employe<f  for  floats  for  nets  and  similar 
purposes.  At  the  end  often  years  or  more  a  third  cutting  takes  place, 
when  the  cork  is  of  esteemed  thickness  and  quality.  The  bark  is  re- 
moved by  making  longitudinal  tod  transverse  incisions  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  be  taken  off  in  flakes.  When  first  removed  frem  the  tree  the  bark  is 
curved;  the  pieces  are  flattened  by  .pla<}ing  them  in  water  and  laying 
heavy  weights  on  them ;  thev  are  s^terwards  held  over  a  blazing  fire  till 
the  surface  becomes  scorched  or  blackened,  which  has  the  effect  of  clos- 
ing the  pores  and  giving  a  closer  texture  to  the  cork. 

The  best  cork  is  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness;  it  is 
supple,  elastic,  neither  woody  nor  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  Yellow 
cork  Is  considered  of  inferior  quality,  and  white  aork,  which  has  not  been 
charred  on  the  surface,  as  the  worst.  Although  the  charred  surface  is 
considered  evidence  of  good  quality,.yet  it  is  said  that  the  charring  pro- 
cess has  a  detrimental  effect,  as  it  s^retes  an  emgyreumatic  oil^  vmioh 
is  given  off,  and  is  frequently  taken  up  by  the  liquid  which  the  cork  con- 
fines when  in  use.  The  firing  is  sometimes  partially  sux)erseded  by  the 
process  of  boiling  the  cork  and  afterwards  scraping  its  surface,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  effectual  in  closing  the  pores. 

TSE  CAMPHOB  TBEE  (Oamph&ra  cjfficinaliB). 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Ghina  and  Japan,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
abuudancei  especially  in  the  island  of  Formosa*    The  camphor  plant 
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flourishes  in  perfection  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  eBpemXfyjAor^ 
the  Oolf  coast,  and  as  many  inqniries  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
cnltore  of  the  tree,  the  mode  of  collecting  the  camphor,  &c.,  the  fcfllow- 
ing  remarks  are  offered  on  these  snlyects : 

With  regard  to  coltore.  the  plant  grows  rapidly  from  seeds  which  can 
be  pspcnred  &om  ^e  sonthem  localities,  where  it  seeds  freely.  The  de- 
partment has  frequently  received  seeds  from  this  sonrce,  which,  ^hen 
sown  in  a  gai^en  bord/^,  as  the  common  garden  pea  is  sown,  ra^dly 
vegetate  and  form  plants  from  16  inches  to  2  feet  in  height  the  first  sea- 
son. Camphor  is  obtamed  by  chopping  the  wood  and  roots  into  small 
pieces  and  boiiing  them  with  water  in  an  iron  vessel  tlU  the  camphor  be- 
gins to  adhere  to  the  stirring  utensil :  the  liquor  is  then  strained,  and 
the  camphor  concretes  on  standing.  It  is  afterwards  mixed  with  a  finely- 
powdered  earth,  and  sublimed  &>m  one  metaUic  vessel  into  another. 
In  Japan  the  cmps  are  boiled  in  a  vessel  to  which  an  earthen  head  con- 
taining straw  has  been  fitted,  and  the  camphor  sublimes  and  cond^ses 
on  the  straw.  Orude  camphor  vei^  much  resembles  moist  sugar  before 
it.is  cleaned.  It  is  refined  by  sublimation,  an  operation  which  required 
care  and  experience. 

Camphor  is  eiao  yielded  by  Dryobalamps  aromattcaj  a  tree  a  native  of 
the  isIaM  of  Sumatra.  This  tree  fiii^nishes  an  oil  caUed  camphor  oil, 
which  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  tree.  A  solid  camphor  is 
found  in  cracks  of  the' wood,  which  is  usually  obtained  by  cutting  down 
the  tree,  cuttmg  it  into  blocks,  whidi  are  sput  and  the  camimor  ex- 
tracted. This  camphor  is  rarely  found  in  commerce.  The  *tree  is  too 
tender  for  the  clim£n}e  of  the  United  States. 

The  onmAMQN  tree  {dmumomum  zeylanioum). 

ThiB  tree  i^  a  native  of  Oeylon,  where  it  reaches  to  the  height  of  30 
feet.  It  is  cultivated  in  Java,  Oocnin  Ohina»  and  many  of  the  Bast  Lidia 
Islands ;  it  is  also  grown  in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  SrazO, 
and  other  South  .Ajnerican  countries. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  produced  on  light^  sand^  soils ;  strong  shoots 
from  rich  soils  produce  a  coarse,  inferior  article,  deficient  in  aroma.  The 
plant  requires  a  tropical  climate^  and  flourishes  best  in  low,  sheltered 
localities,  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  rains  frequent  during  the 
X>eriod  of  most  active  growth.  When  cultivated  for'the  bark  the  plant 
is  not  allowed  to  grow  up  to  a  tree;  young  plantations,  aftexonakingfour 
or  five  yeaiis'  growth,  are  cut  down  to  the  surfi3.ce  of  the  ground :  several 
shoots  ^en  spring  up  which  are  in  turn  fit  for  peelingln  four  to  six  years ; 
a  cinnamon  plantation  thus  closely  resembles  a  field  of  willows  when 
cultivated  for  twigs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets. 

In  the  East  Indies  cinnamon-culture  is  conducted'in  a  very  system- 
atic maimer.  Kurseries  are  provided  for  the  preparation  of  young 
plants,  which  are  usually  raised  from  seeds  which  are  collected  from 
trees  avowed  to  grow  up  for  the  particular  purpose  of  furnishing  them. 
The  inner  bark  of  the  tree  constitutes  the  cinnamon  of  commerce,  the 
best  being  procured  from  young  branches.  The  quality  of  the  article 
depends  upon  the  age  and  thiclsness  of  the  bark,  and  several  grades 
can  be  selected  from  a  shoot  six  feetin  length.  In  Ceylon  the  bark  is 
peeled  during  the  month  of  May,  at  whicli4ame  it  separates  readily  from 
the  wood.  The  branches  or  twigs  are  cut  and  their  outer  bark  stripped 
off;  a  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  with  the  point  of  a  knifeu  and 
the  inner  bark  or  liber  is  gradually  loosened  until  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved ;  this,  as  it  dries,  curls  up  and  forms  ^^  quiUs."    Before  t<hese  be- 
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come  dry  and  brittle  the  smaller  are  inserted  into  the  larger;  spaee  in 
packing  is  thus  saved,  and  complete  sticks  or  pipes  are  formed,  which 
are  afterwards  tied  in  bundles,  and  dried  on  open  platforms  under  cover. 
The  cassia  bark,  or  ^^  o<i88ia  lignea^  of  commerce, is  mainlv  famished 
by  CiwiMmomum  cassia;  it  is  sapx>osed  that  other  species  or  the  genns 
afford  aromatic  barks  equally  valuable  and  not  distinguishable  in  mar- 
ket. But  aU  the  trees  yielding  this  bark  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia  from  India  eastward,  where  the  temperature  may  be  considered 
as  being  strictly  tropical.  Cassia  ^^buds"  are  the  dried  flower  buds  of 
the  cassia  tree ;  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  cloves,  and  are  used  to 
flavor  confectionery  and  for  culinary  purposes. 

The  nutkeg  tbee  {Myristiea  moschata). 

This  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  has  been  introduced  and  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  and  in  other  warm  countries ;  it  forms  a  medium- 
sized  tree  and  is  grown  in  orchards ;  a  nutmeg  plantation  and  a  peach 
orchard  closely  resemble  each  other. 

Kutmeg-culture  waA  at  one  time  confined  to  the  Banda  Islands,  and 
strong  efforts  were  made  to  monopolize  the  production,  a  scheme  which 
failed,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  birds  carrying  the  seeds  and  dropping 
them  beyond  the  assigned  limits,  and  thus  spreading  the  trees  over  the 
whole  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  from  the  Moluccas  to 
New  Guinea. 

The  tree  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  Jamaica,  where  it  succeeds 
best  in  a  deep,  rich,  Mable  soil,  which  is  drained.  Undulating  ground 
is  preferred  in  order  to  assist  the  running  off  of  aU  superfluous  water,  as 
there  is  no  one  thing  more  injurious  to  the  plant  than  water  lodging 
around  its  roots,  although  in  order  to  thrive  well  it  requires  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  most  humid  kind.  Young  plants  are  readfly  raLsed  from 
fresh  seeds.  GDhe  fruit  requires  nine  months  of  tropical  weather  to  ma- 
ture. 

AIXSPICE,  OB  PIMENTO. 

The  allspice  .tree,  Eugema  pimentaj  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits,  which  are  known  in  commisroe  as 
allspice.  It  is  a  vei:y  beautiftd  tree,  and  avenues  planted  with  it  in 
Jamaica  are  said  to  be  greatly  admired.  As  a  shade  tree,  or  as  an 
ornamental  tree  on  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  it  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  planters  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Florida.  The  berries  have 
a  peculiarly  gratefid  odor  and  flavor,  resembling  a  combination  of 
cloves,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon ;  hence  the  name  allspice.  The  berries 
are  gathered  while  green  and  are  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  when  perfectly 
dry  they  are  ready  for  storing.  The  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  flne 
aromatic  odor,  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  fruit,  and  yield  on  distillation 
a  delicate  odoriferous  oil^  which  is  said  to  be  used  in  medical  dispens- 
aries as  oil  of  cloves.  Pmiento  berries  bruised  and  distilled  with  water 
jdeld  the  pimento  oil  of  commerce. 

THE  BAYBEBBT  TSEE. 

Eugenia  acriSj  the  wild  dove,  or  bayberry  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  is 

a  tree  closely  resembling  the  pimento  tree.    In  Jamaica  it  is  also  called 

the  black  cinnamon  tree.    The  refreshing  i>erfume  known  as  bay-rum  is 

prepsured  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  this  tree  with  rum.    It  is  stated  the 
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leaves  of  the  aUspice  tree  are  also  used  in  tliis  preparatioiL  As  this  ti«e 
is  of  rapid  growtii,  and  has  beautifal  evergreen  foliage,  which  ci^Q  be 
thus  utilized  by  distillation,  its  introduction  as  an  ornamental  and  useful 
plant  is  worthy  of  attention  in  orange-growing  climates. 

ABSOW-BOOT. 

The  arrow-root,  Marantaarundinaoeaj  is  a  native  of  tropical  America; 
it  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  tixe  starch  con- 
tained in  its  roots. 

The  island  of  Bermuda  has  the  reputation  of  producing  superior 
arrow-root.  The  mode  of  culture  adopted  is  very  similar  to  that  prac- 
ticed in  the  culture  of  the  common  potato.  The  ground  is  well  manured 
and  plowed  deep.  It  is  then  harrowed  and  laid  out  in  drills  about  6 
inches  in  depth  and  3  feet  apart.  In  these  drills  the  roots  are  set  about 
8  inches  apart,  covered  with  the  plow,  and  the  surface  smoothed  by 
harrowing.  The  plants  require  a  whole  year  to  mature,  and  economical 
planters  set  the  drills  somewhat  wider  apart  and  iutroduoe  an  inter- 
mediate row  of  the  potato,  the  crop  of  which  is  ready  for  removal  be- 
fore it  can  injure  the  arrow-root  crop.  Sometimes  Indian  com  is  planted 
in  these  alternate  rows,  which  is  cut  for  forage  while  green;  if  allowed 
to  mature  tbe  main  crop  would  be  impaired  by  it. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fecula  from  the  roots  greatly  influences 
its  value,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Bermuda  article  is  attributed  to  the 
extreme  care  and  oleaoliness  exercised  in  the  proeesses  of  manufacture. 

The  roots,  after  being  collected,  are  washed  and  their  outer  skin  com- 
pletely removed.  This  process  has  to  be  performed  with  great  nicetyi 
for  the  cuticle  contains  a  resinous  matt^  which  imparts  color  and  a 
disagreeable  flavor  to  the  starch  which  no  subsequent  treatment  can 
remove.  After  this  process  the  roots  are  again  oarefially  washed  and 
then  crushed  between  powerftd  rollers,  which  reduces  the  whole  mass 
into  a  pulp;  this  is  thrown  into  large  perforated  cylinders  where  it  is 
agitated  by  revolving  wooden  paddles,  while  a  stream  of  pure  water 
carries  off  the  fecula  from  the  fibers  and  parenchyma  of  the  pulp  and 
discharges  it,  in  the  form  of  milk,  through  the  perforated  bottom  of  tbe 
cylinder,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  and  passed  through  flne 
muslin  strainers  into  large  reservoirs,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settie  and 
the  supemated  water  drawn  off. 

After  being  repeatedly  washed  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time, 
when  the  surface  is  skimmed  with  palette  knives  of  German  silver,  in 
order  to  remove  any  slightly  discolored  particles  which  may  appear  on 
the  top,  and  retaining  only  the  lower,  purer,  and  denser  portion  for  dry- 
ing for  market. 

The  rollers  and  cylinders  are  made  of  brass  and  copper,  so  as  to  pr^ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  material. 

Hie  drying  is  conducted  with  equal  care  and  cleanliness.  The  sub- 
stance is  spread  in  flat  copper  pans  and  immediately  covered  witii 
white  gauze  to  exclude  dust  and  insects.  These  pans  are  placed  on 
rollers  and  run  under  glass-covered  sheds  when  there  is  any  dai\ger 
from  rains  or  dews.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  packed  with  German- 
silver  shovels  into  new  barrels;  these  are  first  lined  with  paper,  which 
is  gummed  with  arrow-root  paste. 

The  barrels  are  exported  on  the  decks  of  vessels  under  cover}  if 
X^laced  in  the  hold  the  arrow-root  might  be  tainted  by  the  effluvia  of 
other  freight.  Such  are  the  processes  employed  and  the  care  bestowed 
In  the  preparation  of  arrow-root  in  Bermuda, 
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The  bitter  cassava  {Manihot  utilusima)  is  a  crooked-growing,  shrubby 
I^ant  which  attains  to  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  t2x>pios^ 
America,  bat  long  intiodac^  into  varioas  tropical  regions,  where  it  is 
more  or  less  cultivated  for  the  starch  contained  in  its  fleshy  roots.  The 
roots  contain  a  bitter,  poisonous  principle,  which  is  readily  separated 
by  rasping  the  roots  to  a  pulp  and  expelling  the  poisonous  juice  by 
heavy  pressure ;  the  pulp,  being  placed  in  coarse  bags  for  the  purpose  of 
pressing,  is  afterwards  placed  upon  heated  iron  plates,  which  has  the 
effect  of  dissipating  any  of  the  poison  which  may  remain  after  pressure. 
So  volatile  is  this  poison  that  when  the  fresh  root  is  cut  into  slices  and 
exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  cattle  then  eat 
it  with  perfect  safety.  The  Indians  also  pa>rtake  of  the  root  after  roast- 
ing it  in  hot  ashes,  and  without  any  previous  preparation. 

The  process  of  drying  on  hot  plates  lessens  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
product,  as  many  of  the  starch  cells  are  thus  broken  and  dextrine  is 
produced,  but  this  process  is  essential  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous 
acid. 

The  fecula,  or  starch,  is  prepared  by  torrefying  and  granulating  on 
hot  plates;  the  grains  burst  and  agglomerate  in  irregular  gum-like 
masses,  and  in  this  condition  is  known  as  tapioca. 

Brazilian  arrow-root  is  the  fecula  that  deposits  from  the  expressed 
juice  when  it  is  allowM  to  settle,  and  is  also  known  as  cassava  flour  or 
mandiocca  meaL  An  intoxicating  beverage  called  piwarrie  is  made 
by  chewing  Cassava  cakes,  or  dried  pulp,  and  placing  the  masticated 
material  into  a  vessel  to  ferment,  after  which  it  is  boiled  for  use. 

The  juice  of  the  root,  concentrated  by  boiling,  wAiich  also  eiqpels  all 
injurious  propnerties,  under  the  name  of  oassareep,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  West  India  dish  called  pepper-pot  It  is  highly  antis^tic,  and 
meat  which  has  been  boUed  in  it  will  be  preserved  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  culinary  process.  In  South 
America  a  sauce  called  arabe  is  prepared  by  boiling  down  the  fresh 
juice  before  the  starch  is  precipiteted ;  this  is  concentrated  to  a  yel- 
lowish paste  and  seasoned  with  pepper;  it  is  kept  in  stone  jars  and 
is  used  as  a  relish  to  flsh.  Tucupi  sauce  is  made  from  the  juice  after  the 
starch  has  been  separated,  boiled,  and  seasoned  with  peppers  and  small 
spices.   It  is  used  in  a  liquid  form  and  tastes  like  essence  of  anchovies. 

The  sweet  cassava  {Manihot  aipi)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  mercdy 
a  variety  of  the  preceoing.  Its  roots  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  are 
eaten  when  cooked  as  any  other  edible  vegetable.  With  the  exception 
of  the  poisonous  quality,  the  products  of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  cas- 
sava are  precisely  alike.  The  bitter  plant  is  most  cultivated  because  it 
is  most  productive. 

The  plants  are  propagated  from  cuttings  made  of  the  stem,  prepared 
and  planted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
sugar-cane.  A  warm,  dry  soil  is  essential.  In  wet  soils  the  roots  decay 
or  are  worthless.  The  most  careful  cultivators  repress  the  flowiering 
buds,  so  as  to  increase  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  leaves,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  greater  inciease  in  the  size  of  the  roots.  . 

THE  PISTACIO  NUT. 

The  FUtacia  vera^  which  yields  the  pistacio  nuts  of  commerce,  is  a  small 
tree,  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Southern 
Europe.    Its  climatic  requirements  being  similar  to  those  of  the  olive. 
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it  may  be  expected  to  flonrisli  in  many  of  the  Sonthem  States.  The 
fmit  is  a  thin-shdled«  oval,  acnminate  nnt^  which  is  esteemed  as  being 
of  a'  more  agreeable  navar  than  the  filbert  or  the  almond,  and  is  some- 
times made  into  articleB  of  confectionery.  Peculiar  horn-shaped  galls 
are  collected  from  the  leaves,  which  sa(d  used  for  dyeing  silk  a  green 
color. 

CHIOS  TUBPENTI19S. 

This  substance  is  much  sought  after  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is 
furnished  by  the  t^^binth  tr^  Pistaoia  terebintkusy  a  medium-sized 
tree  of  Southern  Europe  and  Korthem  Africa.  The  turpentine,  or  resin, 
is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  whence 
it  flows  quite  freely  if  the  operation  is  performed  in  early  summer.  At 
first  the  exudation  is  clear,  of  a  honey-like  consistence,  and  very  fragrant, 
but  quickly  becomes  thicK  and  tenacious,  and  ultimately  becomes  hard 
when  it  is  scraped  from  the  bark.  GaUs,  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
insects,  are  formed  on  the  leaves.  These  are  ^thered  and  employed 
for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes.  One  of  the  kinds  of  Morocco  leather 
is  said  to  be  tanned  by  them. 

VANILLA. 

The  vanilla  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  two  species,  VaniUa  aro- 
maUea  and  Vamilla  planifolia.  These  are  succulent,  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  cUmates,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
their  xH)ds.  The  best  vanilla  is  said  to  be  that  produced  in  Mexico  fit>m 
Vmiila  pla/nifolia.  Both  species  are  in  cultivation  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  also  in  various  parts  of  South  America. 

The  stems  of  these  plants  climb  to  the  height  of  20  feet  and  upwards, 
twining  round  the  trunks  of  trees  and  throwing  out  a  profusion  of  aericQ 
roots,  some  of  which  eventually  reach  the  ground,  while  others  continue 
to'float  in  the  air  or  attach  themselves  to  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  thic^ 
and  fleshy,  as  also  are  the  greenish-white  flowers.  The  pods,  which  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  plant,  are  narrow  and  flatte^ed.  from  5 
to  10  inches  long,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color;  tiiey  are  pulpy  wiUiin  and 
contain  a  great  number  of  very  small,  dark  seeds. 

The  cultivation  extended  to  the  plants  is  very  simple.  A  space  is 
cleared  around  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  which  cuttings  of  the  plant  are  set 
at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  they  soon  begin  to  grow  and 
spread  tiiemselves  up  the  trunk.  Weeds  are  carefrilly  repressed  on  the 
cleared  space  in  which  the  cuttings  are  set,  and  in  about  three  years 
from  the  time  of  setting  the  cuttings  the  plants  yield  fruit.  The  frnits 
are  gathered  during  December,  at  which  time  they  become  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green color.  The  details  of  preparation  for  market  are  varied. 
One  mode  is  that  of  spreading  the  pods  in  the  sun  on  woolen  blankets, 
which  are  laid  on  straw  mats.  After  about  two  months'  daily  exposure 
they  are  tied  up  in  bundles  of  50  and  packed  in  tin  boxes  for  sale. 

Another  method  consists  of  stringing  together  a  number  of  pods  by 
the  lower  end,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-stalk ;  the  whole  are  plunged 
for  an  instant  in  boiling  water  and  then  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  -the  sun.  After  being  thus  exposed  for  a  few  hours 
they  are  lightly  smeared  with  oil  and  laid  in  woolen  cloths  for  a  time, 
after  which  they  are  dried,  and  if  not  smooth  they  receive  a  second 
rubbing  with  oil  to  keep  them  soft  and  prevent  them  from  becoming 
wrinkled.  When  vanilla  pods  are  in  good  con<^tion  they  become  cov- 
ered with  an  efOlorescence  of  needle-like  crystals  of  vanillic  acid;  the 
interior  of  the  pod  is  then  soft,  unctuous,  and  balsamic. 
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OBEIS-EOOX. 

The  Iris  florentina  belongs  to  a  genus  of  popular  flowering  plants, 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  beautifU,  many- 
colored,  curiously-constructed  flowers.  The  above-named  species  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  Tuscany  for  its  fleshy 
rhizomes,  called  orris-root.. 

In  its  fresh  state  the  root  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chewed,  ex- 
cites a  pungent  heat  in  the  month  which  lasts  for  some  time.  It  loses 
this  when  £y,  and  exhales  a  delightfcd  violet  fragrance,  which  makes 
it  usefol  in  scenting  toilet  and  sachet  powders. 

When  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  the  roots  are  lifted  in 
spring  before  the  plants  begin  their  annual  growth ;  the  top  is  cut  off 
with  a  small  portion  of  root,  and  then  set  out  to  form  a  new  plantation. 

The  Bjants  require  a  growth  of  three  years  before  the  roots  attain  suf- 
ficient size  for  harvesting,  so  that  the  fiEurms  on  which'  the  plants  are 
grown  contain  plants  in  l£ree  stages  of  growth.  When  taken  out  of  the 
groxmd  the  roots  are  spread  out  to  dry;  afterwards  they  are  trimmed 
into  shape  for  market  Dark-colored  pieces  are  often  bleached  by  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  them  for  per- 
fumery purposes,  although  for  bead  manufacture  they  are  improved  by 
being  whitened.  The  manufacture  of  orris-beads  is  quite  an  extensive 
industry;  individual  turners  will  sometimes  work  out  two  tons  of  the 
beads  annually.  For  this  purpose  the  root,  having  been  slowly  and 
perfectly  dried,  ib  cut  with  circular  saws  into  cubes,  which  are  then  con- 
verted into  beads.  These  have  no  beauty,  but  their  fi-agrance  is  lasting 
and  always  fresh.  , 

The  chips  and  shavings  from  the  turnery  and  pieces  of  broken  root 
are  used  to  produce  the  tincture  or  essence  of  orris.  This  is  made  by 
placing  8  pounds  of  thB  roots  into  one  gallon  of  rectified  alcohol,  and  the 
mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  about  a  month;  when  drawn  off  tJlie  tinct- 
ure is  bright  and  ready  for  use.  This  extract  enters  largely  into  many 
of  the  celebrated  perfumes  and  '^bouquets,"  for  although  it  possesses 
but  little  aroma  itself  it  has  the  power  of  strengthening  the  odor  of  other 
fragrant  bodies. 

In  the  preparation  of  orris-powder  the  root  is  first  perfectly  dried, 
then  crushed  under  millstones,  and  finally  reduced  to  powder  in  a  di^g 
miU.  The  orris-powder  thus  produced  is  mixed  with  dry  wheat  starch 
in  the  proportion  of  2  pounds  of  orris  to  12  pounds  of  starch-powder ; 
after  being  sifted  and  blended  they  are  allowed  to  remain  together  for 
a  time,  when  the  starch  becomes  fragrant,  and  the  product  is  the  ^^  violet 
powder  ^  of  commerce,  which  is  largely  used  in  the  comi)osition  of  tooth 
I)owders.  Sachets  of  orris-fiour  give  a  delightful  odor  to  clothes  and 
linens  in  wardrobes  or  drawers.  . 

PEPPEB. 

The  black  pepper  of  commerce  is  the  seed  of  Piper  nigmm^  a  half- 
scandent,  or  dimbing  plant,  a  native  of  India;  it  is  cultivated  in  vari- 
ous warm  countries.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from 
its  climbing,  shrubby  stem.  Bich  lowlands,  but  not  wet,  are  selected  for 
a  plantation.  Young  plants  are  set  about  10  feet  apart,  and  their  climb- 
ing habit  rendering  it  necessary  to  provide  them  with  some  support,  a 
prop  is  set  along  with  each  plant:  these  props  are  generally  made  of 
rough-barked  or  thorny  plants,  and  on  account  of  beingset  when  green, 
just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  they  sometimes  grow,  which  has 
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given  rise  to  the  statement  "that  the  pepper  is  planted  near  to  the  root 
of  a  tree  upon  which  it  climbs.'' 

The  tops  of  the  plants  are  usually  turned  down  after  reaching  a  height 
of  6  or  8  feet,  or  to  the  top  of  the  prop,  bo  that  a  well-managed  pepper 
plantation  greatly  resembles  a  vineyard  when  the  vines  are  trained  to 
poles  or  stakes.  Much  attention  is  given  to  careftd  culture,  and  an  acre 
will  yield  on  an  average  1,000  pounds  of  pepper-corns.  The  berries,  or 
fruits,  are  borne  upon  a  spadix,  that  is,  they  are  arranged  in  dense  dus- 
ters round  a  central  stalk.  They  are  of  a  red  color  when  ripe,  but  are 
gathered  before  being  fully  matured,  and  just  as  they  begin  to  change 
from  the  green  to  the  red-colored  state.  When  gathered  they  are  spread 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  when  they  shrivel  and  turn  black  are  ready  to  be 
packed  for  market. 

White  pepper  is  the  same  fruit  allowed  to  ripen ;  it  is  then  gathered 
and  soaked  in  water  until  the  outer  skin  is  soft,  which  is  then  remaved 
by  rubbing.  The  seed  itself  is  of  a  whitish-gray  color,  and  when  dried 
forms  white  pepper. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  SAUOTiERS, 
Sortieulturisty  F&moio^if  Laiubet^pe-GwieMff  amd  SuperintaMbmt  tf  GromA^ 

Hon.  Obo.  B.  Lobinq, 

Commissioner  of  Agrieulture. 
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SiB:  I  beg  herewith  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of 
this  division  for  the  past  year : 

a&ASSES  1P0B  Tl^XAfi. 

As  the  resnlt  of  our  many  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  native 
gras^  of  l^xas,  mnoh  information  has  been  elicited  respecting  several 
Bpedes  whioh  gtvepromise  of  fully  meeting  all  the  wants  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country.  The  principal  need  is  of  a  permanent  pasture  grass, 
one  which  will  yidd  well,  bear  the  tramping  of  stock,  and  endure  the 
drought  of  summer.  Such  a  pasture  grass  would  supply  good  grazing 
fat  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  During  the  two  or  three  driest  months 
the  supi)ly  will  generally  need  to  be  supplemented  by  annual  grasses 
provided  for  that  purpose.  In  many  parts  of  Texas  farmers  do  not  feel 
any  need  of  a  supply  of  hay,  as  the  winters  are  so  open  as  to  allow 
stock  to  graee  in  the  open  firids,  provided  suitable  pasturage  is  fur- 
nished. However,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  any  liability 
to  severe  or  protracted  winter  storms,  it  will  be  prudent  to  provide  a 
supply  of  hay. 

The  grasses  that  thus  far  seem  to  offer  the  most  promising  results  for 
permanent  pastures  are :  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  lialapense)^  Itescue 
grass  (Bromtis  untoloides)^  Texas  blue  ffrass  {Poa  arachn^fera)^  and  the 
F<isp(uum  ovatum  described  and  figured  in  last  year's  report. 

^e  Poa  araeJmiferaj  locally  called  Texas  blue  grass,  has  been  known 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  native  grasses  of  Texas,  and  during  the 
past  six  years  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  extended  experiments, 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hogan,  of  Ennis,  Ellis  County.  The  species  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  in  the  report  of  Captain  Marcy^s  ex- 
exploration  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  as  having  been  found  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Trinity,  and  named  Poa  arachnifera  from  the  pro- 
ftise  webby  hairs  produced  about  the  flowers,  although  it  is  found  that 
this  is  a  variable  character,  probably  depending  somewhat  on  the 
amount  of  shade  or  exposure  to  which  the  grass  is  subject. 

Sev^ial  years  ago  Mr.  Hogan  sent  specimens  of  the  grass  to  this  de- 
partment, which  were  examined  and  determined  by  the  botanist,  and  as 
it  was  shown  to  be  a  relative  of  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Mr.  Hogan 
adopted  for  his  species  the  name  of  Texas  blue  grass.  We  give  below 
some  extracts  from  his  letters  relating  to  the  subject : 

I  call  it  Texas  bine  grass,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  patent  it  I  wonM  not  give  it  for 
aU  the  mineral  wealth  of  Texas.  I  fiftd  it  is  spreading  rapidly  orer  the  oonntry,  and 
I  claim  for  it  all  and  tiwre  in  Texas  than  is  awarded  to  the  FoapratensU  in  Kentucky. 
It  fieems  to  be  indigenons  to  all  the  prairie  country  between  the  Trinity  River  and  the 
Bra^s  in  our  State.  It  blooms  here  aboat  the  last  of  March,  and  ripens  its  seeds  by 
the  15th  of  April.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  even  poultry,  seem  to  prefer  it  to  wheat, 
rye,  or  anything  else  grown  in  the  winter.  It  seems  to  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Poapratenmj  only  it  is  much  larger  and  therefore  fttFords  more  grazing.  I  have 
k&oim  it  to  grow  10  inches  in  ten  days  during  the  winter.    The  coTdest  winters  do 
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not  ttven  nip  it,  and  althongh  it  seema  to  die  down  daring  sammer  it  springs  up  as 
soon  as  the  first  rains  fall  in  September  and  grows  all  wmter.  I  have  Known  it  in 
cnltivation  some  five  years  and  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  fanlt  in  it.  It  will  be 
ready  for  pastore  iu  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  first  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust or  first  of  September.  I  have  never  out  it  for  hay.  Why  should  a  man  want 
hay  when  he  can  have  green  grass  to  feed  on  t  With  a  pasture  weU  set  in  this  erass 
you  cannot  run  after  your  cows  fast  enough  to  get  them  to  eat  hay  in  our  coldest 
weather.  Very  few  of  our  farmers  are  paying  any  attention  to  grass,  but  most  of 
them  are  raising  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  &>c.,  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  take  some  very  severe  lessons  in  experience  to  teach  tiiem  that  grass  la  the 
main  stake  in  agriculture,  either  as  hay  or  pasture. 

Mr.  8.  0.  Tally,  of  Ellis  Oouniy,  Texas,  has  sent  specimens  of  this 
grass  for  identification.  He  says  it  is  abundant  there,  bears  hea^ 
pasturing,  and  makes  a  beautiful  yard  or  lawn  grass.  He  went  to  Ennis 
to  see  the  grass  grown  by  Mr.  Hogan  as  Texas  blue  grass,  and  was  sat- 
isfied that  his  grass  was  the  same.  He  will  be  glad  to  aid  in  bringing 
this  grass  to  notice.    He  writes  further  as  follows : 

I  have  shown  it  to  several  Kentnokians  from  the  blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky  and 
they  have  become  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  which  also  grows  well  here  when  once  set ; 
the  difficulty  is  in  settinga  stand  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  surface  soil,  unless 
the  season  is  favorable.  The  Texas  blue  grass,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Hogan's  name,  cornea 
spontaneously  apparently  where  aU  other  vegetation  is  killed  by  tramping.  I  find  it 
by  the  roadside,  by  fences  and  hedges,  and  (pfowing  luxuriantly  under  Osage  orange 
trees  15  feet  high.    Shade  does  not  appear  to  hurt  it  any  more  than  orchard  grass. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Bichardson,  of  Henderson,  Texas,  says  of  the  same  grass, 
the  seed  of  which  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Hogan: 

I  planted  the  seed  in  the  spring  in  three  short  rows  on  quite  a  poor,  sandy  spot  in  my 
garden.  They  came  up  well  and  grew  finely  until  the  dry  weather  set  in  about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  then  appeared  to  dry  up  and  I^decidedit  to  be  a  failure  on  high, 
sandy  lands.  But  when  the  rains  came  on  in  September  it  started  up  afresh  and  ia 
now  (March  27)  6  inches  high,  after  having  been  eaten  to  the  |[round  in  December  and 
again  in  January.  I  planted  the  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  while  it  was  young  kept  down 
the  crab  grass.  Now  it  has  entirely  sodded  the  space  between  therows  by  meana  of  its 
runners.  It  stood  the  very  hot  and  dry  summer  when  only  four  months  m>m  the  seed. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  it,  and  intend  to  save  seed  and  plant  a  meadow  in  the  fall. 

Fa^palum  ovatum  was  described  and  figured  in  the  rex>ort  for  1880. 
Since  then  we  have  received  specimens  from  a  gentleman  of  Louisiana, 
without  particular  remarks  as  to  its  value^  and  more  receutly  from  our 
statisticsd  correspondent  at  Guntersville,  M!arshall  Oounty,  Alabama,  Itbr. 
A.  J.  Baker,  who  says  it  is  one  of  their  best  perennial  grasses^  with- 
standing the  severest  drought,  and  is  relished  by  all  stock. 

Johnson  Gbass  (Sorghum  hala^ense)  is  growing  in  popularity  as 
fanners  become  more  familiar  with  its  value  as  a  hay  grass.  It  yields 
a  larger  quantity  of  hay  to  the  acre  than  Bermuda  grass,  but  is  coarser 
and  iiiferior  in  quality.    One  correspondent  says : 

It  produces  enormously  as  a  hay  orop,  but  has  the  disadvanta^  of  being  eradicated 
with  difficulty  and  is  liable  to  spreaa  to  the  cultivated  grounda.  ItalM  requires  a 
good  soiL  These  oblections  tend  very  much  to  diminish  its  culture  en  a  large  soale^ 
partioularly  on  small  and  medium  sized  farms. 

BBBMUDA  aBASS. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Tally,  of  Ellis  Oounly,  Texas,  says : 

Bennuda  is  now  the  most  popular  grass  here,  and  it  is  being  planted  by  plowing  np 
the  Bermuda  sod,  cutting  it  up,  and  then  scattering  it  on  the  land  selected  for  paa^ 
nre^  and  plowing  it  in  shaUow  when  the  land  is  aa  wet  M  it  wiU  do  to  plow. 

Of  Alfalfa^  or  iit(cam,  he  says : 

Alfalfa  also  does  weU.  The  difficulty  is  in  the  first  year.  The  weeds  grow  so  rap- 
idly in  the  spring  that  they  smother  the  young  plants  unless  sown  very  thick  on 
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olean  ]«nd,  or  land  ueaily  free  from  seeds  of  weeds.  Our  fanners  are  begiiining  to  see 
the  folly  ot  their  former  neglect  of  the  grasses  and  now  wonld  willingly  pay  more  to 
have  part  of  their  land  reset  in  grass  than  it  oost  them  to  have  the  sodlt>roken  and  the 
grass  destroyed,  many  of  them  having  broken  every  acre  to  pnt  in  com  and  cotton, 
and  now  cannot  bny  unbroken  land  near  them,  and  have  to  feed  their  work  stock  as 
regolarly  in  summer  as  in  winter. 

WILD  OATS.    AjoeiMi  faJima. 

In  the  description  given  of  this  grass  in  connection  with  the  figore 
in  another  part  of  this  report,  it  is  stated  that  the  common  cultivated 
oat  is  believed  sometimes  to  degenerate  into  the  wild  oat  The  follow- 
ing case,  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Pickett,  of  Pickettfs  Station,  Wiscon- 
sin, certainly  seems  to  afford  evidence  to  that  effect.  The  circnmstance 
can  only  be  otherwise  acconnted  for  by  supposing  the  accidental  intro- 
daction  of  the  wild  oat  through  seed  obtained  from  some  foreign  source. 
It  shows  also  how  easily  this  pest  is  spread  after  being  once  intioduced 
into  a  field.    Mr.  Pickett  writes  as  follows: 

Inclosed  J  send  yon  specimens  of  a  plant  known  in  this  section  as  wild  oats.  The 
history  of  the  plant  is  as  follows :  In  the  year  1856  Mr.  Lncins  Hawiey,  of  this  town^ 
threshed  with  a  machine  about  15  acres  of  common  white  oats  from  the  stack  upon 
the  ground  on  which  the  crop  crew.  The  straw  was  indifferently  piled  up,  and  so  re- 
mained throngh  the  winter.  Li  the  following  spring  the  straw  was  set  on  fire,  but 
l>eing  wet  was  but  partially  burned,  and  what  remained  was  scattered  over  about  an 
aere  of  ground,  and  with  the  balance  of  the  field  was  plowed  under  and  the  field  sown 
to  spring;  wheat.  At  harvest  time  the  threshing  ground  and  the  land  upon  which 
the  partially  burnt  straw  had  been  drawn  was  found  to  be  completely  occupied  by  a 
orop  of  oats,  and  so  thick  upon  the  ground  as  to  have  completely  smothered  the  wheat. 
Mr.  Hawley,  supposing  the  oats  were  from  those  of  the  mrmer  crop,  did  not  examine 
the  grain  closely,  but  out  the  wheat  and  oats  n^th  a  reaper,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
the  grains  separate  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  did  not  discover,  until  stacking  the 


springs 

new  oats  were  found  scattered  over  the  whole' field.  This  was  thelirst  known  c^  this 
pest  here,  and  up  to  this  time  (March,  1883,)  it  has  continued  to  spread  over  the  coun- 
try bv  being  mixed  with  seed  wheat  and  oats,  and  transported  m>m  farm  to  farm  by 
t&eshing  machines  until  the  damage  done  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  will  effectually 
run  out  any  crop  and  take  entire  possession  of  the  soil.  Seeding  down  the  land  for 
three  or  four  years  wiU  eradicate  the  grain,  and  this  is  the  only  remedy  yet  fotmd. 
This  oat  is  a  winter  grain  and  will^not  germinate  and  grow  until  it  has  laid  in  or  upon 
the  ground  over  winter  and  been  frozen.  I  have  known  a  field  of  40  acres  sown  in 
the  sprine  with  clean  seed  wheat  and  nothing  else,  from  which  was  threshed  600 
bushels  of  these  oats  and  whea^  about  equaling  the  amount  of  seed  sown.  The  oat, 
while  growing,  looks  precisely  like  the  common  oat,  but  ripens  early  and  shells  easily. 
The  kernel,  when  ripe,  is  nearly  black,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  spiral  barbed  tail,  by 
which  it  wiU  attach  itself  to  clothing,  grain  bags,  and  to  every  crevice  about  a  thresh- 
mg  machine,  fimning  mill,  or  reaper,  and  will  even  penetrate  the  skins  of  animals. 
W^en  cleaned  the  grain  weighs  m>m  12  to  18  pounds  per  bushel,  and  is  only  used  by 
finely  grinding  the  grain  for  stock,  or  by  cutting,  before  ripening,  for  hay,  of  which 
it  makes  a  go&  qu&ty.  My  rwn  theory  of  its  origin  is  that  by^  the  action  of  fire 
and  the  wmter  exposure  the  common  oat  on  the  mnn  of  Mr.  Hawley  changed  its 
variety  and  nature  into  this  wild  winter  oat,  which  is  now  the  worst  pest  this  part  of 
Wisoonsin  has  yet  known. 

OIBCUXiAS  liETTBB* 

The  following  circiilar  was  sent  to  the  correspondents  of  the  depart- 
ment  and  to  others  interested  in  grass-cnltnre  in  the  South  and  West, 
to  which  a  large  nomber  of  replies  were  received,  a  digest  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

DXPABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTUBB,  DT^IBION  OF  BOTAmr, 

WojbkinqUm,  D.  C,  ^ovemier  16, 1881. 
Sir  :  I  am  well  aware  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  grass  crop  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  and  that  many  districts  are  sucject  to  heavy  losses  and  dis- 
advantages from  the  want  of  grasses  suitable  to  their  peculiarities  of  soU  and  climate. 
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With  the  pnrpoee  of  doing  all  that  is  powrfble  for  the  IJeneftt  of  the  conntfy  Ifl  lAte 
direction,  it  ia  desirable  to  obtain  yery  full  infbrmation  from  all  obflernng  and  pio- 
gressiye  farmers  and  fttook-raisem  oonoeming  the  different  kinds  of  graases  vhioh,  i& 
their  respectlre  districts,  are  found  Tain  able,  and  the  yarions  conditions  of  soil,  moiatare, 
or  elevation  which  affects  their  sniceesfal  cnltnre.  The  acquisition  of  snch  information 
will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  that  will  be  of  service  to  the 
country,  and  to  this  end  we  ask  your  attention  to  the  subjoined  questions,  hoping  that 
you  will  give  as  full  replies  as  posaibleu 

1.  What  aie  the  natural  pasture  grasses  of  your  district  t 

2.  Are  any  natural  pasture  graseea  out  for  the  hay  onyp;  and,  if  so,  whatf 

3.  What  cultivated  grasses  are  used  for  making  a  hay  cropt 

4.  Have  any  experimentii  been  made,  to  your  knowledge^  in  the  introduction  of  new 
grasses;  and,  if  any,  what? 

5.  Please  suffgest  any  grasses  that  might  be  ueeful  in  your  section. 

6.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  each  kind  of  cultivated  grass  does 
the  best  t 

An  early  reply  is  respectfully  requested. 

Truly,  yours,  &c.,  GEO.  B.  LORING. 

dmim/Ut^fmer  «/  AgriMimite. 

DIGEST  OF  niPORHATION  BECSIYED. 

Some  850  retains  were  received  to  the  oipcnlars  sent  out.  In  many 
kistanoes  the  answers  to  the  inqoirieB  were  not  so  ftill  and  complete  as 
desired.  Some,  however,  in  addition  to  the  formal  report,  wrote  more 
fully  npon  the  subject,  giving  the  value  of  particular  grasses  for  graziuf^ 
and  hay,  and  their  comparative  merits,  togethet  with  some  of  the  catised 
which  have  operated  to  produce  failures. 

As  a  general  thing  the  correspondents  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
botanic  or  technical  names  of  the  grasses,  and  gave  the  eommon  or  k>eal 
name  where  there  was  one.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  same  grass 
will  have  difFerent  local  names  even  in  t)laces  not  far  remote  from  each 
other,  and  also  that  the  same  name  wiU  be  applied  to  grasses  very  un- 
like. Many  have  no  common  name,  and  are  referred  to  as  wild  grass, 
woods  grass,  swamp  grass,  Ac. 

So,  in  examining  the  reports,  a  perplexing  difflctilty  was  ofteii  en- 
countered in  not  being  able  to  determine  to  what  species  a  grass  belonged 
from  the  name  given.  In  some  instances  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by 
obtaining  specimens  of  the  plants  referred  to  j  in  others  they  were  not 
sent,  or  failed  to  reach  here. 

The  reports  were  sent  in  with  commendable  promptness,  and  all 
evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  subject,  and  expressed  a  strong  desiM  to 
aid  the  undertaking  by  all  means  in  their  power. 

WASHINGTON  TSRRITOSY  AND  OREGON^ 

From  Washington  Territory  twelve  reports  were  received,  and  from 
Oregon  thirty-one.  They  are  so  much  alike  that  we  consider  them  to- 
gether. 

NATIVE  PASTURE  GRASSES. 

Bunch  grass  is  found  in  the  drier  places  and  on  the  hills.  Wild  pea- 
vine  and  a  few  wild  grasses  in  the  timber;  cloTer  apon  bottom-lands: 
wild-rye  grass,  a  spedes  of  Hl^uSj  upon  lowlands,  and  a  tatfiety  of 
mixed  grasses  upon  the  prairies. 

Several  species  of  grass  are  called  bunch  grass,  the  principal  of  wbioh 
are  Paa  tmnifolui,  Nutt.,  Festuca  (teahrellaj  Srio&ma  cuspidataj  and  some 
of  the  species  of  Stipa. 

Bunch  grass,  which  formerly  w*ls  the  principal  pasture  grass  upon 
the  uplands,  has  become  about  extinct,  partly  from  the  land  Mug  taken 
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for  enltivation  and  partly  from  overfeeding*    Its  place  has  been  taken 
by  Tfild  chess  (Bromus  secalmus)  and  other  poor  grasses. 

But  little  native  grass  is  cut  for  bay,  some  little  wild  red  top,  wild- 
rye  grass,  salt  marsh  grass  upon  tide-water,  and  east  of  the  Cascades  a 
little  bunch  grass  is  cut. 

CULTIVATED  ORA88BS. 

Timothy  is  found  universally  distributed  throughout  this  section,  and 
has  become  so  well  established  that  some  consider  it  indigenous.  It 
bas  so  tenacious  a  hold  upon  the  soil  that  it  can  scarcely  be  killed  out. 
As  a  hay  grass  timothy  has  no  superior;  for  a  pasture  grass  it  gives 
out  too  early  in  July. 

Next  in  general  diffusion  come  the  clovers  and  orchard  grass.  Eed 
top  also  is  quite  common.  Kentucky  blue  grass,  though  not  so  exten- 
sively introduced,  seems  well  adapted  to  some  portions  of  this  section. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  culture  of  grass,  and  any  kind  will  do  well  if  allowed 
a  fair  chance.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  soil;  and  often  on  the  same 
ferm  all  kinds  may  be  found,  from  the  black  sandy  loam  to  red  clay. 

From  some  come  inquiijes  for  a  grass  that  will  do  well  upon  lands 
worn  out  by  constant  wheat-cropping.  Others  say  that  they  are  sowing 
clover  on  their  exhausted  lands  to  recuperate  them,  and  no  better  advice 
can  be  given  the  former  than  to  do  likewise.  By  this  meana  the  tired 
lands  can  soon  be  restored  to  fertility. 

A  better  way,  and  one  which  the  intelligent  farmers  will  soon  learn  to 
follow,  is  to  avoid  depleting  the  land  at  all,  but  by  a  suitable  rotation 
of  crops,  among  which  the  clovers  and  grasses  should  have  a  prominent 
place,  the  lands  can  be  kept  in  a  normal  state  of  fertility,  and  beihg 
natumly  rich  wiU  yield  a  generous  reward  to  the  hu&bandman^s  toil. 

OM.IFORNIA. 

From  Galifomia  thirty-seven  reports  were  received.  They  give  the 
following  as  the  principal  grasses : 

FAITVB  PASTtJBB  GRASSES. 

Wild  oats  (Alvena  fatua)^  alfilaria  (Erodium  cieutarium),  bur-clover 
{Mediearffa  dmticulata)j  wild  clovers,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
and  bunch  grass,  in  the  order  named.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
a  Kttie  wild-rye  grass  (Mymns),  wild  red  top,  and  wild  pea  vine  are  found. 

Aeccounts  from  the  central  and  southern  counties  state  that  the  na- 
tive bunch  grass,  which  formerly  furnished  a  nutritious  feed  for  a  large 
paort  of  the  Pacific  slope,  has  of  late  years  become  about  extinct,  and  in 
some  sections  the  alfilaria,  bur-clover,  and  other  forage  plants,  which 
were  fownd  on  the  uncultivated  lands  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
are  slowly  but  surely  dying  out,  and  their  places  are  being  taken  by  a 
worthless  grass  that  nothing  will  eat,  green  or  dry. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Tucker,  of  Ballena,  attributes  this  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  native  grasses  to  the  eonstant  and  too  close  pasturage  at  and 
prior  to  the  time  for  maturing  their  seeds,  and  to  a  too  persistent  pastur- 
age with  sheep  at  other  times,  causing  the  ground  to  become  thoroughly 
trodden  and  compacted.  This  has  been  followed,  during  the  last  few 
years,  by  unusualTy  hot  and  dry  summers.  He  knows  of  no  section 
where  the  need  of  useful  forage  plants  is  more  severely  felt  than  here. 
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All  the  native  grasses  of  Oalifomiay  except  the  bnnch  grass,  are  an- 
nuals ;  hence,  between  the  vegetation  of  the  seed  and  the  time  when  the 
plants  get  large  enough  to  furnish  grazing  is  a  period  very  trying  to 
stock.  A  perennial  that  would  affoiS  feed  during  this  time,  they  say, 
would  bo  a  very  great  acquisition. 

Mr.  Mart.  Walker,  of  Saint  Helena,  says  that  there  is  an  intense  de- 
sire among  farmers  to  obtain  a  grass  capable  of  resisting  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  of  summer,  and  afford  grazing  for  cattle  during  that  i)eriod, 
and  if  possible  one  that  will  grow  on  poor  soil.  For  the  want  of  some 
such  resource  many  districts  are  fast  becoming  worthless.  He  says  that 
this  results  from  the  system  of  continuous  cropping  to  which  the  land 
has  been  subjected  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

NATIVE  GRASSES  GUT  FOB  HAY. 

Except  wild  oats  and  bur-clover  but  little  native  gra^s  is  cut  for  hay. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  a  little  wild-rye  grass,  wild  red  top, 
and  in  some  localities  rushes,  are  cut. 

CULTIVATED  GRASSES. 

The  various  grains,  as  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  cut  when  in  the  milk, 
are  principally  relied  upon  for  hay  in  many  parts  of  California.  They 
come  as  volunteers,  or  very  often  after  the  grain  is  taken  off  a  ^'half- 
casf  of  seed  is  sown  on  the  stubble  at  the  first  rain  in  the  fall  and 
harrowed  in.  Wild  oats  are  cut  extensively,  and  alfalfa  {Medicagq  satvm), 
often  called  lucem,  is  cultivated  largely  for  hay,  especially  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State,  where  by  irrigation  large  crops  are  made. 

In  the  northern  and  central  counties  timothy  and  clover  are  cut  to 
some  extent,  and  are  commented  on  favorably.  Thus  far  but  very  littie 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  GUie  general  system  of  farm- 
ing in  vogue  here  is  so  different  from  that  of  ower  parts  of  the  country, 
and  so  &w  experiments  have  been  made^  that  no  particular  grasses  or 
forage  plants  can  be  recommended  at  this  time. 

Further  experiments  and  developments  will  have  to  determine  this 
important  question. 

IDAHO  AND  HONTAKA. 

Bunch  grass  is  common  throughout  the  hill  country.  In  the  lowlands 
the  wild-rye  grass  and  other  coarse  grasses  are  found.  Timothy  is  found 
successfully  cultivated  everywhere.  In  Idaho  clover  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively, especially  in  the  Boise  Valley,  where  some  very  large  crops  are 
reported.  Some  farmers  have  put  their  whole  places  in  it.  The  small 
red  clover  is  preferred.    Alfalfa  succeeds  weU  in  Montana. 

Timothy  and  clover  are  recommended  for  the  bottoms,  and  siSiai&i,  for 
the  ^<  bench  lands."  All  the  grasses  would  succeed  well  with  attention. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  their  growtii,  and  all  things 
Beem  £etvorable  to  their  culture,  both  for  pasture  and  hay.  Ail  the 
farmers  have  to  do  here  is  to  avoid  the  mistake  made  in  many  new  sec- 
tions, that  of  overpasturing  and  continuous  cropping,  and  for  years  to 
come  they  wlU  have  a  never-ceasing  source  of  wealth. 

UTAH. 

The  principal  native  pasture  grasses  of  Utah  are  the  bunch  grass,  wire 
grass  (Junctis  Baltixms),  salt  grass  ( Vil/a  depanperata)^  and  bwSalo grass 
{Buchloe  dactyloides). 
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The  wire  grass  and  salt  grass  are  cat  for  hay.  Lacem,  or  alfalfa  {Med- 
icago  sativa)^  is  cultivated  for  forage  and  hay  to  a  greater  extent  than  any- 
thing else,  and  sncceeds  well.  In  some  counties  scarcely  any  other  forage 
plant  is  cultivated. 

Glover  is  reported  successful  in  some  places  and  timothy  in  others, 
though  neither  has  been  cultivated  largely. 

mnv  MBXioo. 

The  gramma  grass  {BouteUma)  is  common  on  the  high  ground  through- 
out New  Mexico.  On  the  river  bottoms  there  is  a  little  blue  grass.  Al- 
falfa has  been  cultivated  more  than  any  other  forage  plant,  and  on  the 
bottoms  it  will  thrive  after  the  second  year  without  irrigation.  The 
millets  have  been  raised  some,  and  should  receive  more  attention.  Ko 
experiments  worthy  of  note  are  reported. 

GOie  reports  from  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  so  few  in  number  and 
the  area  so  great  and  so  diversified  that  no  suggestions  can  be  made  as 
to  what  grasses  will  be  best  adapted  to  this  section.  Many  experiments 
will  have  to  be  made  to  determine  this. 

TEXAS.— NATIVB  aBASSES« 

From  Texas  therewere  sixty-ninereports.  Tbenaturali>asture  grasses 
consist  of  the  mixed  grasses  usually  found  on  the  prairies  which  occupy 
80  large  a  part  of  the  State.  The  sage  dr  sedgie  grass  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  them,  but  when  overpastured  it  is  run  out^  and  the  mesquite, 
both  hardier  and  better,  takes  its  place.  The  mesquite  is  found  in  the 
northern,  central,  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  but  not  much  in  the 
northeastern  part. 

Hie  term  mesquite  is  used  somewhat  indefinitely,  being  applied  to  a 
number  of  grasses,  but  here  it  is  probable  that  the  bufiGalo  grass  of  the 
plains  (Btichloe  dactyhides)  is  meant.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  black 
lands.  The  gramma  grass  (£oKt6&ma),  of  which  there  are  some  patches, 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  is  being  replaced  by  the  mesquite.  Prairie 
grass  thus  far  has  been  the  chief  rdiance  for  hay  sa  well  as  pasture. 

Texas  has  always  been  a  great  stock-raising  State,  and  while  the  range 
was  uninterrupted  no  attention  was  given  to  cultivating  grass  or  to  im- 
proving pastures.  But  of  late  years  portions  of  the  State  have  been 
rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  range  consequently  diminishing,  so  now  the 
farmers  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  improving  their  pastures 
and  to  the  hay  crop.  This,  intelligent  iarmers  write,  should  receive  all 
tihe  encouragement  and  assistance  possible. 

Mr.  Talley  says  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  culture  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass  a  success  is  in  getting  it  to  live  the  first  year. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  grasses.  The  main  reason 
of  failure  he  says  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  drought  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  loose  and  porous,  and  dries  up 
very  quickly  on  the  surface :  hence  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  get  a 
^^stand'^  of  turnips  in  the  fm^  or  a  ^^stand"  of  millet  in  the  spring.  The 
soil  holds  moisture  well  below  the  depth  of  2  inches. 

He  fturther  says : 

I  h&re  taken  creat  interest  in  inTestigating  the  snbjeot  of  grasses,  and  my  Ia1x>r8 
were  rewarded  dv  finding  a  mnoh  greater  variety  on  my  place  than  I  had  ever  sns- 
pectedy  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  ci^tivate  and  take  care  of  what  I  already  possess, 
and  cat  the  weeds  to  prevent  their  shading  and  smothering  out  the  grasses  already  in 
the  ground. 
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Texas  is  naturally  a  grass  State,  and  only  needs  fair  attention  to  suc- 
ceed. Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda  are  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  for  the  most  part  are  spoken  of  favorably. 

Bur,  or  Califoniiaclover,  does  well  in  this  State,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
in  California  for  the  feed  it  affords,  though  the  burs  or  seed-pods  stick 
to  the  wool  of  sheep  and  impair  its  value.  Alfalfa  ia  cultivated  largely 
here,  and  does  very  well.  Timothy,  orchard  grass,  and  clover  are  not 
reported  on  so  favorably  as  could  be  wished. 

The  millets  are  cultivated  quite  extensively  and  do  well.  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Hempstead,  Waller  County,  Texas,  has  recently  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment samples  of  several  kinds,  among  which  were  specimens  of  the  so- 
called  double-headed  €rerman  mUlet  4^  feet  high,  and  estimated  to  yield 
3  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Carringtoa,  of  Austin,  says  that  there  is  but  one  na- 
tive grass  cultivated  for  hay,  and  that  is  what  is  called  Colorado  bot- 
tom gras3;  sometimes  called  goose  grass,  and  in  some  places  Green 
Biver  grass  (Panieum  Texanum),  The  method  of  culture  most  com- 
monly ^opted  is  the  same  as  that  for  crab  grass.  It  comes  voluntarily 
after  com  is  ^4aid  by."  A  few  farmers  have  found  it  so  profitable  that 
they  plow  and  harrow  their  land  in  winter  and  cut  the  grass  as  soon  as 
it  matures.  In  this  way  they  secure  two  crops  annually.  It  is  preferred 
by  all  kinds  of  stock  to  Hungarian  grass  or  to  oats  in  the  sheaf.  It 
seeds  itself  jfreely.  The  hay  sells  now  (February,  1882),  at  $25  per  ton, 
while  prairie  hay  sells  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  This  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Southern  States  without  requiring  any  change  in  the 
method  of  culture  generally  pursued.  It  is  figurod  and  described  in 
the  report  for  1879. 

THE  SOUTHERK  STATES. 

The  returns  from  G^rgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isiana are  so  similar  in  general  character  that  they  are  considered  to- 
gether, differences  being  noted  as  they  occur. 

NATrm  PA8TURK  ORASSSS. 

By  an  examination  of  the  returns  from  this  section,  crab  grass  (Pani- 
eum 8<mguinale)  is  found  to  be  the  most  extensively  diffused  pasture 
grass  for  summer  and  fall  gracing^  while  crow-foot  {JBletrnfte  Indica)  is 
quite  common  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  sedge  grass  also  holds  a  prominent  place  as  a  pasture  grass  in 
Georgia,  idabama,  and  Louisiana,  being  reported  from  nearly  one-half 
the  counties.  Several  grasses  are  called  sedge  and  broom  sedge.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  some  species  of  Attdropogon  or  Stipa. 

Bermuda  grass  (Oynodon  dfwtyl^n)  is  reported  in  over  one- third  of 
the  counties,  and  is  probably  growing  in  many  more,  and  though  an  in- 
troduced grass  it  has  become  so  well  established  that  it  is  generally 
referred  to  as  a  native.  The  wild-pea  \ine  is  also  plentiful  and  in  some 
places  quite  popular.  In  Florida  it  is  said  to  do  well  on  the  i>oor  sandy 
soil,  and  to  endure  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  Mexican  clover 
{BiCiha/rdsonia  scdbra)  is  spreading  over  the  sandy  uplands  along  the 
coast.  Tick  trifoil,  or  tickseed,  two  species  oiDesmodium^  is  frequent 
in  rich  woods,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  milk-produciug  plant.  Nimblewill 
{Muhlenbergia  Mexicana  and  diffusa)  are  found  in  open  woods  in  the 
northern  and  central  counties. 

In  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Japan  cloyeviLespedem  striata)  has  spread 
extensively  over  the  roadsides  and  uncultivated  fields.    It  will  grow 
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i$pen  all  soils,  even  the  poorest,  and  withstands  the  heat  and  drought 
of  siupmer  remarkably  well.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  some  say  it  will 
root  out  the  broom  sedge  and  even  Bermuda.  It  is  i^ther  a  coarse  pls^tf 
and  abould  be  tried  only  in  places  unsulkible  for  the  better  grasses. 

In  Louisiana  crab  grasa,  though  still  common,  is  gradually  giving 
place  as  a  pasture  grass  to  Bermuda  and  white  clover.  Several  species 
of  cjover  seem  to  be  spreading  over  this  section;  some  of  them  are  said 
to  afford  eonsiderable  seed. 

The  bur,  or  California  clover,  {Medicago  dmticulata)  is  reported  in 
two  counties  of  Alabama,  and  nas  been  successfully  tried  in  Georgia, 
In  California  it  is  highly  esteemed. 

Pcispalum  ovatum  Is  found  in  Te:^as  and  XiOuisiana.  It  is  highly  spoken 
of  as  a  pasture  grass  by  those  who  have  examined  it.  (See  report  of 
the  botanist  for  1880.) 

Numerous  other  grasses  are  found  growing  with  the  foregoing  species, 
but  generally  are  of  no  particular  value,  and,  having  for  the  most  part 
no  common  names,  they  are  spoken  of  as  wild  grasses,  &c. 

In  regard  to  native  pasture  grasses,  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  HawkinsviUe, 
Ala.|  says : 

There  is  bnt  very  little  grass  of  any  ^nd  here,  except  the  wild  Tarieties  which  come 
spantiM^^iifily  on  ali  old  $6lds  with  the  broom  fledge,  and  oar  very  best  pastures  are 
on  these  old  fields.  Old  fields,  when  tamed  out,  usually  grow,  weeds  the  first  two 
years  and  require  about  fo'nr  years  for  them  to  become  sodded  with  broom  sedce. 
Bom  this  off  in  early  spring,  ana  with  safiSoient  cattle  it  need  never  be  burned  again, 
as  the  cattle  will'keep  it  down.  I  haye  an  excellent  pasture  of  150  acres  of  this  kind, 
which  win  keep  in  good  oonditiou  30  head  of  cattle,  half  as  many  moles  when  not  at 
work,  and  some  hogs. 

KAITVB  lULT  GRASSJCS. 

In  this  section  crab  grass  is  cut  very  extensively,  being  reported  from 
nearly  every  county  wheje  any  attention  at  all  is  given  to  hay.  Orow- 
foot,  as  a  crop  grass,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Georgia.  Borne  of  the  coarse 
swamp  grasses  are  cut  to  a  eonsiderable  extent  in  certain  localities. 

OULTZVATBD  ORAS8B8. 

Over  one-half  of  the  reports  &om  this  section  state  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  grass  for  hay.  They  rely  entirely  upon  the 
volunteer  grasses,  the  principal  one  being  crab,  which  some  consider  to 
to  be  superior  to  the  so-called  cultivated  grasses. 

The  chief  reasons  given  in  favor  of  crab  grass  as  a  pasture  grass  and 
for  hay  are  that  it  is  indigenous,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  climate  -,  that  the  ground  has  only  to  be  smoothed 
after  the  com  is  ^^laid  by,"  and  it  comes  voluntarily;  that  it  never  fails, 
and  does  well  on  poor  and  sandy  soil. 

In  the  remaining  counties  more  or  less  introduced  grasses  have  been 
cut  for  hay,  consisting  principally  of  herds  grass  (red  lop),  the  clovers, 
timothy,  and  orchard  grass  in  the  order  named.  Bermuda  grass  is  re- 
X>orted  to  be  cut  for  hay  to  a  greater  extent  tban  any  other,  except  the 
crab  grassr  The  millets  are  cultivated  for  hay,  and  are  deserving  of 
more  attention,  for,  being  annuals,  they  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
all  parts  of  the  South.  In  Louisiana  the  cow-pea  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  forage  crops,  and  its  cultivation  is  extending.  In  the  Bed  £iver 
district  sorghum  of  various  kinds  is  largely  raised  for  feed. 

JOHNSOK  GRASS. 

Johnson  grass  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  and  its  cultivation  extend- 
lag.    It  is  being  intioduced  on  the  low,  wet  prairie  lands  of  Texas,  and 
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the  reports  are  quite  favorable.  It  is  essentially  a  hay  grass,  and  may 
be  cut  tiiree  or  foor  times  a  year.  It  should  always  be  cut  before  the 
seed  stalks  run  up,  else  it  wul  be  too  coarse.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  exterminate  when  once  weU  set  than  Bermuda,  hence  should  not  be 
allowed  to  seed.  The  best  way  to  eradicate  it  is  by  frequent  plowings 
in  July  and  August,  exposing  the  roots  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun. 
It  wiU  not  bear  tramping. 

Both  this  glass  and  Bermuda  are  regarded  as  a  great  blessing,  or  as 
an  unmitigated  evil,  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  they  are 
viewed.  The  exclusive  cotton-planter  is  apt  to  look  upon  them  with 
unabated  hostility,  while  those  who  ar^e  beginning  to  diversify  their 
crops  look  upon  these  and  other  grasses  as  a  great  boon. 

In  these  States  hay  should  be  secured  early  enough  in  the  season  to 
allow  the  meadows  to  get  a  good  start  before  the  summer  drought  sets 
in,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  a  good  protection  during  this  trying 
period.  Meadows  should  not  be  pastured  until  the  ieM  rains  set  in,  and 
then  only  lightly,  and  never  when  the  ground  is  soft  from  much  rain. 
Oare  should  be  taken  not  to  pasture  too  late  in  the  spring,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  grass  from  growing  tall  enough  to  cut  before  the  heat  of 
summer.  According  to  the  reports,  the  farmers  are  accustomed  very 
generally  to  pasture  too  closely,  which  causes  great  injury,  if  not  de- 
struction, to  the  grass. 

PEKMAKEin'  PASTUBE. 

For  a  permanent  pasture  grass  the  Texas  blue  grass  {Poa  arachnifera) 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  grasses  yet  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  South.  It  is  a  strong,  deep-rooted  grass,  with  an  abundance  of  foli- 
age, and  seems  to  possess  all  of  the  characteristics  necessary  for  a  gras9 
to  be  successfal  in  most  parts  of  the  South.  It  grows  in  woods  or  open 
prairie,  and  tiirives  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  but  has 
not  so'far  as  reported  been  tried  upon  a  dry,  sanely  soil.  This  grass 
seems  \9r.orthy  of  earnest  consideration  h^  all  interested.  As  it  is  figured 
and  so  fiilly  described  in  another  part  of  the  report,  more  need  not  be 
said  here. 

The  Texas  blue  grass  dies  down  during  the  heat  of  summer  and 
springs  up  with  the  first  fall  rains  and  lasts  till  summer  a^in.  Ber- 
muda comes  in  early  spring  and  lasts  till  ftost  comes,  thus  being  a  mm- 
mer  pasture  grass. 

WINTER  PASTUBE. 

From  several  places,  especially  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  requests 
come  for  a  grass  that  wiU  make  good  winter  pasture,  and  ii  possible 
one  that  will  succeed  upon  weak,  sandy  soil.  The  cultivated  grasses 
best  adapted  for  winter  pasture  at  the  South  are  the  tall  meadow  oat 
grass  [Arrhenatherum  avenuceum),  which  wiU  thrive  on  more  sandy  scmI 
than  most  of  the  cultivated  grasses  (though  it  prefers  a  rich  upland), 
and  will  yield  more  green  food  in  winter  than  any  tther  grass. 

Orchard  grass  (Dactylia  glonierata)  is  next  in  value.  It  does  well  in 
orchards  and  thinned  woods,  and  will  do  well  on  any  rich,  dry  soil. 
After  being  cut  or  eaten  down  by  stock  it  springs  up  agcdn  with  great 
rapidity,  thus  rendering  it  of  peculiar  value  as  a  pasture  grass.  Experi- 
ment demonstrates  that  these  grasses  will  thrive  and  do  well  In  the 
northern  and  central  counties  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  ought  to  succeed 
in  all  sections,  except,  perhaps,  on  a  very  dry  sandy  soil.  These  two 
grasses  are  thought  to  endure  the  heat  and  drought  better  than  ot^er 
cultivated  grasses.    Italian  rye  grass  {Lolium  Italicum)  is  one  of  the 
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veiy  best  g^ses  for  this  section— by  beiBg  sown^^and  borrowed  in  at  the 
first  Ml  rains  it  will  be  ready  for  pasture  by  midwinter,  and  will  afford 
a  rich  p^torage  during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring,  and  can 
then  be  plowed  under  for  the  following  crop,  thus  enriching  Sie  land  as 
wiell  as  furnishing  abundant  winter  feed.  By  only  pasturing  very  lightly 
a  crop  of  hay  can  be  cut  and  the  stubble  turned  under  for  a  following 
wheat  or  other  grain  crop.  The  attention  of  fiEmners  cannot  be  to* 
strongly  called  to  this  useful  grass.  Wild-iye  grass  {Elynnua)  and  wild 
meadow  barley  {Hordeum  j^raidn^)^ also  the  common  cultivated  lye  and 
barley,  make  excellent  pasture. 

BEBMUDA  OBABS. 

Bermuda  has  of  late  attracted  more  than  usual  attention.  It  has 
been  referred  to  and  discussed  by  so  many  of  the  correspondents  that 
an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  cannot  better  be  given  than 
by  making  a  few  extracts  from  their  letters. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Barbour  County,  Alabama,  says  that  he  is  very  cer- 
tain now,  and  has  been  for  years,  that  the  great  want  of  the  Soutihi  is  a 
grass  with  which  the  tired  lands  may  be  i^eded.  and  some  return  had 
while  the  land  is  being  recuperated.  Bermuda,  he  says,  is  the  grass  to 
do  this  if  it  seeded,  and  could  be  easily  destroyed  when  the  land  is 
wanted  for  cultivation.  These  difficulties,  he  says,  operate  sufficiently 
to  almost  exclude  it  from  the  tillable  land.  A  correspondent  from  Mis- 
sissippi says: 

Bermndft  is  the  graas  for  this  oonntry,  resisting  both  the  drought  of  summer  and 
the  frost  of  winter,  and  affording  a  richer  pastorage  than  any  other  sraes.  With  this 
for  pasture,  and  the  Johnson  grass  {Sorghum  halaj^enae)  for  hay^  stook-nuKing  will  be 
more  profitable. than  cotton. 

Georgia  has  taken  the  lead  in  introducing  Bermuda  grass.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  State  it  is  found  in  every  ^county,  and  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor.  The  report  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  for 
1881  says: 

The  hay  crop  of  Oeotgia  has  been  nnnsaally  fine  in  1881.  The  cloren  and  cnlti- 
Tated  grasses  made  heayy  crops  before  the  smmmer^  dron^ht  commenced.  Large  har- ' 
vests  of  Bennnda  hay  were  realized  in  some  of  ttie  counties  of  Middle  Georgia^  whore 
this  Talnable  grass  is  being  more  highly-  appreciated  eyery  year.  It  makes  a  nay  in- 
ferior to  none,  with  the  adyantage  m  bsing  permanent  when  omce  weU  set.  Qnite  a 
number  of  farmers  now  realize  a  better  income  from  lands  set  in  Bennnda  than  they 
did  from  the  same  when  in  ootton. 

Another  correspondent  says : 

Bermuda,  beyond  all  dqabt,  is  the  besfc  grass  for  pasture,  but  for  hay  we  need  other 
grasses,  and  I  am  satisfied'  that  Johnson  grass  xB  the  one  for  that  purpose.  These  two 
grasses  have  the  power  to  make  this  section  a  c^eat  stock  country. 

Such  expressions  Ha  this  frequently  occur  in  the  reports :  "  Bermuda 
is  the  best^  but  the  farmers  are  afraid  of  if 
Mr.  F.  Beip,  of  Bapides  Parish,  Louisiana^  says : 

Of  all  the  nsnal  cultivated  grasses  none  can  oompare  in  general  usefulness  to  the 
Bermuda.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  pasture  grass  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  fiimishing,  through 
nearly  the  entire  year,  and  even  in  winter,  under  some  circumstances,  an  ^draerca- 
jiary  amount  o'f  rood.  For  hay  purposes  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  it  will  yield  moro  to  tne  acre  than  any  other  known  grass  with  the  ex- 
ception, possibly,  of  luoem  (gMedioago  sativa)  and  Johnson  grass,  the  latter  being  too 
coarse  io  make  superior  hay. 

Again  Mr.  Seip  says  of  Bermuda: 

It  oan  oxilv  b€|^reoommended  for  permanent  pastures  or  meadows,  as  it  is  very  diffl- 
oalt  to  eradloate>  butrstiU  it  is  practicable  to  remove  it.    The  best  method,  I  think^  la 
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ramnMr  plowing  repeated  ftequently.  followed  by  oate  in  the  &11  and  wii^ter,  and 
after  the  oat  crop  by  a  heavy  crop  oi  pease.  If  this  is  well  done  there  will  he  no 
trouble  in  making  a  crop  of  com  or  cotton  the  following  year. 

Colonel  Lane,  in  '^  Forage  plants  at  the  South,"  says,  in  reference  to 
destroying  Bermuda : 

U^on  ordinary  upland  I  have  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  destroying  it  by  dose  eultiva- 
tion  in  cotton  for  two  years.  It  requires  a  few  extra  plowings  to  get  the  sod  thoBoughly 
broken  to  pieces.  The  breaking  i^hould  be  done  witn  a  small  plow  first,  and  a  harrow 
run  over  it  once  or  twice  in  winter  or  early  spring.  Take  advantage  of  the  drv,  hot 
months  of  summer  to  haye  the  grass  that  may  be  found  alive  plowed  and  hoed,  and 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  In  ordinary  seasons  so  much  of  the  grass 
will,  be  killed  the  first  year  that  but  little  interference  with  the  next  crop  need  be 
apprehended. 

Bermuda  is  essentially  a  southern,  summer-pasture  grass,  and  as 
such  possesses  superior  ouaUties.  It  will  thrive  upon  poor  soil  and 
stand  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  It  is  nutritious  and  is  eaten 
by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  permanent  when  once  well  set,  provided  it 
is  pastured;  otherwise,  the  broom  sedge  and  other  grasses  will  run  it 
out.  It  requires  tramping  to  flourish.  The  objections  it  encountered 
during  the  first  years  of  its  introduction  have  gradually  given  way,  as 
the  faixmers  have  seen  more  of  it,  and  have  become  better  acquaiiited 
with  its  nature  and  habits.  To  make  hay  it  requires  a  rich  soil — a  soil 
rich  enough  to  produce  good  crops  of  timothy  and  the  more  valuable 
grasses.  It  is  an  ameliorating  crop.  A  field  kept  in  Bermuda  a  few- 
years  will  become  so  much  enriched  that  should  it  be  wanted  for  culti- 
vation the  increased  crops  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  liEibor  and 
expense  required  thefirst  year  on  account  of  tibe  sod. 

Often  in  the  reports  a  requ^  is  made  for  a  grass  that  will  do  well 
on  their  exhausted  lands  and  yield  some  return  while  ttiey  are  beingf 
recuperated.  Lands  naturally  fertile,  but  depleted  by  cropping,  if  not 
<^  turned  out  in  commons,"  can  be  recuperated  by  proper  management 
through  the  aeency  of  ameliorating  crops,  the  particular  ones  to  be  used 
vi^rying  with  we  different  conditions  of  location,  nature  of  soil,  &c.^  and 
cannot  be  entered  ibto  minutely  here,  but  which  the  intelligent  cultiva- 
tor will  soon  learn  to  determine. 

Immediate  and  constant  returns,  as  some  ask  for,  should  not  be  ex- 
pected firom  a  soil  already  exhausted.  But  in  a  short  time,  by  generous 
treatment<.  they  can  be  brought  to  a  condition  to  once  more  reward  the 
toiler  for  his  labor,  and  will  prove  in  the  end  to  be  much  more  economi- 
cal than  to  *^  turn  the  fields  out''  and  wait  thirty  or  forty  years  for  the 
slow  process  of  natural  recuperation,  expending,  meantime,  one's  en- 
ergies in  clearing  and  bringing  into  cultivation  new  tracts,  to  be  in  tura 
abandoned  and  ^^  turned  ouf 

Some  ask  for  a  grass  that  will  do  well  upon  a  soil  naturally  poor  ox 
barren.  Such  a  soil  will  not  yield  anyUiing  without  fertilizing,  except  a 
few  worthless  weeds  or  some  of  the  coarser  plants.  Good  grasses  will 
not  grow  on  land  that  will  not  produce  medium  crops  of  grain.  By  using* 
fertilizers  and  turning  under  green  crops  the  productiveness  can  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  give  fair  returns,  and  then  by  suitable  rotation  the  land 
can  be  continuously  improved. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  counties,  according  to  the  reports,  no  ex- 
periments introducing  new  grasess  have  been  made,^while  in  many  of 
the  other  counties  they^ave  been  made  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  were 
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too  often  abandoned  asfailares  before  they  had  bee^  fSurly  tested.  Fail- 
ures frequently  result  from  noli  fal}y  understanding  the  nature  and  re- 
quirements of  the  ,gras8es,  especiaUy  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  At  first  they  are  weak^and  of  sloyw  growth,  and  require  special 
care  until  well  established.  They  need  to  be  protected  ttov^  the  vigorouB 
and  already  well-rooted  native  species,  and  especially  from  being  smoth- 
ered and  killed  out  by  the  dense  growth  of  weeds.  Keitiser  should  stock 
be  permitted  to  commit  depredations  and  tramp  them  out.  Often  from 
neglecting  to  take  these  precautions  the  grass  dies  out  and  the  experi* 
ment  is  abandoned. 

Some,  however,  by  proper  care,  secure  a  good  stand  and  have  a  promis* 
ing  prospect  of  success,  but  by  o^rpasturiivg  or  pasturing  at  unsuit- 
able times  they  are.  apt  to  exterminate  the  grass  and  attribute  the  fail- 
ure to  a  want  of  adaptability  of  the  grass  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  or  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer.  Hence  there  is  a  wide- 
spread and  oftenexpsessed  sentiment  that  introduced  grasses  will  not 
succeed  in  the  South. 

It  may  be  ti-ne  that  in  the  extreme  South,  in  the  Oulf  belt,  the  in- 
tense heat  and  long  drought  of  summer,  combined  with  a  weak,  sandy 
soil,  presents  dif&culties  to  the  culture  of  grass*,  and  the  same  things 
affect  more  or  less  all  crops.  But  we  have  abundant  testimony  from 
those  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  the  subject  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases  the  causes  of  failure  are  such  as  can  be  successftilly  overcome 
by  proper  management. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Barclay,  of  Wheeler,  Ala.,  says : 

I  have  experimented  on  my  place  with  most  of  the  onltivnted  grMsee.  and  find  they 
do  well  if  protected  from  the  tramping  and  denredationB  of  stock  lor  one  MaAon. 
*  *  *  I  am  confident  of  their  sucoees  and  feel  that  their  introdnotion  into  this  por- 
tion of  the  South  will  be  of  inoaloulahle  benefit  to  the  country  and  people,  and  espe- 
cially attractive  to  the  immigrant,  whose  first  question  is,  ''Do  grasses  grow  in  your 
State!" 

Another  says  that  orchard  grass,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  apd  John- 
son grass  will  do  well  if  properly  attended  to  and  the  ground  suitably 
prepared.  Mr.  Hawkins  says  thathis  experiments  show  that  any  of  the 
grasses  will  do  well  upon  rich  loam,  or  on  moist,  stifif  land,  or  on  moist, 
sandy  land.    Mr.  D.  P.  Hurley,  of  Pike  County ,says: 

I  would  add,  on  the  important  sublect  of  grasses,  that  their  oultiyati«n  is  sadly 
neglected,  not  because  the  climate  is  hostile  or  the  soil  unsdapted,  nor  because  they 
cannot  be  successftilly  cultivated,  but  for  the  reason  that  diversified  agriculture  is 
practically  disfitvoved. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Morehouse  sent  from  Texas  a  sample  of  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  grown  on  the  open  prairie,  without  shade  or  extra  care  after  well 
set  It  has  withstood  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer  for  three  years 
extremely  well. 

Other  extracts  might  be  given,  all  tending  to  show  that  the  grasses 
canbesuccessfully  caltivated  in  a  large  portion  of  the  South.  All  u^ough 
the  northern  and  central  counties  no  difficulties  wiU  usually  be  encount- 
ered in  cultivating  all  the  more.valuable  grasses  that  cannot  bex)vercome 
by  using  ^ood  Judgment  In  selecting  the  soil  best  adapted  to  each  kind, 
giving  suitable  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  giving 
the  grass  due  protection  during  the  first  stages  of  growth.  The  experi- 
ments made  in  these  counties  and  the  success  attending  them  fbUy  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  the  above  statements. 

Yet  there  are  large  tracts  of  country,  often  embracing  counties,  where 
a  meadow  of  graas  is  not  to  be  found.    Mr.  Hawkins  says  that  he  does 
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not  know  of  a  meadow  of  cidtiyated  grass  in  Sontheastem  Alabama- 
Similar  statements  come  from  Louisiana.  This  unfavorable  condition 
has  arisen  from  seva^  influences,  which  can  only  be  referred  to  h«re. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  custom  of  exclnsiTe  cotton-plant- 
ing, which  has  been  so  sedulously  followed  for  so  many  years,  leaving 
but  little  time  for  anything  else;  also  the  habit  of  ^^ turning  out"  fields 
when  depleted  instead  of  recuperating  them  by  ameliorating  crops. 

Another  is  the  reluctance  and  hesitation  which  persons  naturally  feel 
about  changing  old-established  ways  for  untried  methods,  without  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  example  tc^  guide  them  in  their  new  enterprise. 
G^e  want  of  seed  has  been  quite  an  itnx>ediment  to  increased  attention 
being  given  to  the  grass  crops.  The  correspondents  say  that  a  liberal 
distribution  of  grass  seed  would  relieve  a  deeply -felt  need  and  do  mach 
toward  determining  the  important  question  of  extending  griass-cultuxe. 

Portions  of  Florida  and  the  district  along  the  Crulf  presents  some  diffi- 
culties to  the  culture  of  grasses  as  well  as  of  other  crops.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes,  and  exx>eriments  will  have  to  determine  what  forage 
crops  are  best  adapted  to  this  section,  and  what  modes  of  culture  are 
best  suited  to  them.  An  experimental  station  established  here  would 
do  much  toward  solving  this  important  problem,  and  would  also  furnish 
useful  and  much  needed  information  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
treating  all  crops. 

Fifth  inquiry:  << Please  suggest  any  grasses  that  might  beuseftil  in 
your  section.'^ 

The  replies  to  this  request  were  somewhat  limited,  and  often  rather 
suggestive  than  definite.  There  are  but  few  to  be  added  to  those  already 
mentioned.  But  for  convenience,  all  of  the  grasses  recommended  for 
trial  by  the  correspondents  will  be  given  here,  together  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  the  general  tenor  of  the  reports  and  correspondence,  and 
information  obtained  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  warrant.  They  recom- 
mend as  follows: 

Far  Washington  Territory  cmd  Oregon. — Italian  rye  grass,  orchard 
grass,  the  clovers,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Texas 
mesquite,  and  Bermuda. 

For  Oa^t/brnia.-— Timothy,  large  red  clover,  the  millets,  orchard  grass, 
Italian  rye  grass,  white  clover,  Guinea  grass  (Panioum  jxmientorum), 
Bermuda,  and  alfalfa. 

For  Idaho  and  Montana. — All  the  grasses  for  bottom  lands,  and  aJfalfa 
for  "bench  lands." 

For  Texas. — ^Alfalfa,  Bermuda,  timothy,  the  clovers,  orchard  grass, 
Johnson  grass,  and  the  millets,  in  tiie  order  named. 

For  Georgia. — Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  herds  grass  (called 
red  top  in  New  England),  timothy,  the  clovers,  and  alfalfa,  in  the  order 
named. 

For  Florida. — ^Bermuda,  atfalfsL  Guinea  grass  (PoMicumjumentorwm), 
orchard  grass,  Johnson  grass,  and.clover. 

For  Alabama. — Orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  timothy,  herds 
grass  (red  top),  Johnson  grass,  alfalfa,  and  Oalifornia  clover. 

For  Mississippi. — Orchard  grass,  herds  grass  (red  top),  the  clovers, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  the  millets. 

For  Louisiana. — Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass,  Bermuda,  tim- 
othy, herds  grass  (red  top),  the  clovers,  and  alfalfa. 

The  above  are  the  principal  forage  plants  enumerated  for  trial.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  some  instances,  instead  of  suggesting  new 
grasses  for  tiial,  those  are  named  which  have  already  been  so  fully  tried 
that  there  is  no  question  about  their  success. 
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It  appears  from  the  reports  and  correspondence  that  the  prinotpal 
need  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  is  a  pasture  grass  for  the 
dry  hills  in  place  of  the  nearly  extinct  banch  grass ;  some  are  desirons 
that  Bermuda  and  Texas  mesqnite  be  tried.  The  latter  has  already 
been  reported  as  saccessfdl  in  several  counties.  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty concerning  what  grass  is  referred  to,  as  several  go  under  the 
name  of  mesquite.  It  is  probable  that  some  mean  the  Buohloe  dactjfr 
loides^  the  buti'alo  grass  of  the  plains^  a  valuable  pasture  grass  and  simi- 
lar in  habit  to  Bermuda.  In  Texas  it  is  called  mesquite.  The  sugges- 
tiona  of  these  correspondents  appear  worthy  of  attention. 

In  Southern  California  some  wish  Bermuda  to  be  tried  for  their  past- 
ure land  which  cannot  be  plowed^  and  where  the  bur-clover,  &o.,  is 
being  tramped  out.  They  also  think  that  the  Guinea  grass  {Pamcum 
jumentorum)  might  possibly  succeed. 

The  suggestions  fix)ai  Florida  were  firom  only  a  few  counties ;  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  crab  grass  and  other  native  grasses 
are  supenor  to  the  so-called  cultivated  ones.  Some  think  that  a  grass 
will  have  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba  or  the  tropics  to  be  suited  to  the 
climatic  conditions  existing  there. 

Bur,  or  California  clover  HULedicago  dentieuUxta)  and  alfilaria  {Brodium 
cieutarium),  both  valued  in  California,  are  deserving  of  consideration  for 
the  Southern  States.  Experiments  will  have  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  climatic  conditions  here  will  be  flavorable  to  their  success. 

The  culture  of  grass  crops  in  ttie  section  of  country  under  considera- 
tion is  comparatively  new  and  undeveloped,  and  the  inquiries  made 
through  the  circulars  elicited  in  part  its  present  condition  and  some  of 
the  more  pressing  wants,  but  the  information  afforded,  though  valuable, 
was  not  so  full  and  complete  as  to  enable  the  department  in  numerous 
cases  to  determine  with  sufficient  exactness  the  kinds  of  forage  plants 
best  suited  to  their  several  wants. 

To  accomplish  this  will  require  further  investigation,  and  must  rest 
largely  upon  the  result  of  experiments.  These,  to  be  of  such  practical 
value  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  demand,  will  ne^  to  be 
systematically  and  thoroughly  carried  on,  either  at  experimental  stations 
established  by  the  department,  or  through  the  agency  of  intelligent 
cultivators  in  numerous  locations,  all  workjjig  methodically  and  making 
frequent  detailed  reports  through  properly  prepared  blank  forms. 

A  personal  inspection  of  the  prevalent  modes  of  culture  practiiced  in 
different  places,  and  of  the  experimental  crops  in  severed  stages  of 
growth,  would  be  a  very  desirable  aid  for  determining  the  causes  that 
operate  to  produce  failure,  and  the  best  methods  to  pursue  to  afford  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  different  species 
of  grasses  which  are  subject  to  many  varying  conditions. 

The  subject  is  of  such  vital  imx>ortance  to  all  that  no  efforts  should 
be  spared  for  accomplishing  the  desired  end.  Those  already  made  by 
the  department  have  met  with  the  most  gratifying  approval  and  com- 
mendations from  every  place  to  which  the  circulars  were  sent.  A  gen- 
eral desire  is  expressed  for  their  continuance  and  much  anxiety  mani- 
fested for  their  success.  The  farmers  all  gladly  proffer  their  services 
to  aid  in  the  work,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  done. 
Tbe  general  tenor  of  the  reports  goes  to  show  that  seldom  has  a  subject 
been  presented  which  has  awakened  a  more  universal  and  deeper  inter- 
est throughout  the  South  and  the  Pacific  slope  than  this. 
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DBSOEIPTIOir  OF  GRASSES  PIGUBBD. 

POLYPOOON  MONSFELiBiiSis— Beard  grass. 

An  annual  grass  frequent  im  OaUfomia^  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  TTtah, 
and  sometimes  found  on  the  Atlantio  coast.  It  is  a  natLve  of  Borope. 
The  culms  are  from  6  inches  to^  feet  high,  rather  stout,  apt  to  be  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  and  often  branching  below.  There  are  usually 
three  or  four  leaves  on  the  culm,  which  are  broad,  flat,  3  to  6  inches 
long,  and  somewhat  rough.  The  sheaths  are  rather  loose  and  striate, 
and  the  lignle  long  and  obtuse.  The  panicle  varies  from  1  to  4  inches  in 
length,  contracted  into  a  dense,  oylindrieal  spike,  of  a  yellowish-shining, 
green  color,  the  long  awns  or  beards  of  the  flowers  being  very  conspic- 
uous. The  spikcdets  are  1-flowered,  very  small,  about  one  line  long.  The 
outer  glumes  are  nearly  equal,  l^nerved,  notohed  at  the  apex,  and  ex- 
tended into  a  slender  awn  or  beuard  from  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  the 
glume.  The  flower  indosed  by  these  two  glumes  is  very  small,  the  flower- 
ing glume  usually  having  a  flue,  short  awn ;  the  palet  is  minute,  very  thin, 
ddicate,  and  awnless.  It  is  qoito  an  ornamental  grass,  but  of  little  ag- 
zicultural  value.  (Plato  I:  a,  spikelet;  by  flower;  o,  flowering  glume 
more  enlarged.) 

AaBOSTIS  mOSOPHTIiLA. 

Apparently  an  annual  or  biennial,  frequently  with  several  culms  spring- 
faig  m>m  one  root.  Badicalsleaves  few.  Oulms  erect,  rigid.  1^  to  3  feet 
high,  with  four  or  Ave  rough  and  rather  rigid  leaves ;  the  saeaths  long 
and  rou^hish,  the  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long,  two  or  three  lines  wide^  grad- 
ually pomted.  Upper  part  of  cuLm  naked.  The  panicle  is  3  to  5  inches 
long,  erect,  rigid,  spike-like,  narrow,  and  densely  flowered;  sometimes 
interruptea  bdow.  The  sj^elets  are  densely  crowded  on  tine  short,  al- 
most sessile  branches,  and  single  flowered.  The  outer  glumes  are  slightly 
unequal,  rather  more  than  a  Ime  in  length,  awn  i)ointed,  narrow;ly  lanceo- 
late, scabrous  or  hispid  on  the  keel,  l^nerved.  The  flower  is  very  nun- 
uto,  consisting  of  a  thin,  flowering  glume  about  half  as  long  as  the  outer 
glumes,  2-toothed  at  the  summit,  andon  the  back  fdmished  with  a  slender 
awn  three  times  its  own  length,  readily  seen  projecting  beyond  the  outer 
glomeis^  There  is  no  proper  palet,  or  only  a  microscopic  one.  This  grass 
gives  some  promise  of  utility.  (Plate  n :  a,  outer  glumes ;  6,  flowering 
glume  with  its  awn.) 

AaROSTis  EXABATLi— False  Bed  top. 

This  1b  one  of  the  most  variable  of  grasses.  In  the  report  for  1878 
we  gave  a  figure  of  the  form  common  in  the  mounteins  ot  Colorado  and 
eastward.  We  now  present  a  flgnxe  of  one  of  the  western  forms  occur- 
rtng  in  Alaska  and  southward  to  Oregon  and  Oalifomia.  It  grows 
trom  2  to  S  foet  high,  with  a  stout,  firm  cuhn.  clothed  with  three  or  four 
biroadish  leaves  4  to  6  inches  long.  The  culms  and  leaves  are  either 
soabreus  or  smoothish.  The  panicle  is  4  to  6  inches  long,  x>ale  green, 
rather  loose,  but  with  erect  branches.  There  are  Ave  or  more  at  each 
Idni^  and  oi  unequal  length  Xfrom  half  an  inch  to  2  inches),  and  flower- 
Dearmg  nearly  to  the  base.  The  s^kelets,  as  always  in  this  genus,  are 
single-flowered.  The  outer  glumes  are  acuminate,  of  about  eg  ual  length, 
rough  on  the  ked.  The  flowering  glume  is  about  one- third  shorter  than 
the  outer  glumes,  intdlie^  acute^  4-nerved,  and  sometimes  with  a  very 
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Ahort  awn  on  the  back.  The  palet,  if  present,  is  very  minute,  scarcely 
as  long  as  the  ovary.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be  a 
valuable  grass  in  many  localities,  but  as  yet  too  little  is  known  respect- 
ing it.    (Plate  III:  a^  outer  glumes;  ft,  flower.) 

OAJLAXAanOBTJB  SVIiVATIOA. 

A  coarse,  perennial  grass,  growing  in  large  tufts,  usually  in  sandy 
ground,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  at  various  altitudes,  also  on  hill-sides 
in  Oalifomia  and  Oregon.  It  furnishes  a  coarse  fbrage  in  uncultivated 
land,  but  cannot  be  recommended  for  cultivation.    The  culms  are  from 

1  to  2  feet  high,  erect,  rigid,  and  leafy;  the  radical  leaves  are  firequently 
as  long  as  the  culm  and  two  or  three  lines  wide,  sometimes  flat,  some- 
times involute  and  rigid.  The  culm  leaves  .are  from  3  to  6  or  8  inches 
long,  and,  like  the  radical  ones,  rigid  and  scabrous.  The  panicle  is 
narrow  and  spike-like,  3  to  5  inches  long,  rather  dense,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted below,  and  wearying  from  pale  green  to  purple.  The  rays  are 
mostly  in  fives,  very  short  and  rough.  The  spikelets  are  single-flow- 
ered, about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  long,  on  short,  roughened  i^dicels; 
the  outer  glumes  are  nearly  equal,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  tiie  upper 
3-nerved,  the  lower  1-nerved.  The  flowering  glume  is  rather  shorter  than 
the  outer  ones,  of  similar  texture,  3-nerved,  4-toothed  at  the  apex,  and 
bearing  on  the  back  a  twisted  and  bent  awn  about  one-half  longer  than 
itself;  surrounding  th^  base  are  a  few  short,  silky  hairs ;  there  is  also 
a  hairy  pedicel  or  rudiment  of  another  flower.  The  palet  is  about  as 
long  as  its  glume,  thin,  2-nerved  and  2-toothed  at  the  apex.  (Plate  lY: 
aoj  outer  glumes;  b^  flower.) 

MUHLEXBEBGIA  OOMATA. 

This  has  been  heretofore  known  as  Vaseya  ixmataj  but  it  differs  too 
little  from  Muhlenbergia  to  be  separated  from  it.  It  grows  throughout 
the  Bocky  Mountain  region  in  Golorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  California,  usually  on  the  sandy  or  alluvial  banks  of  streams.  It 
grows  in  tufts  from  firm,  creeping  roots-stocks.  There  is  reason  to  think 
it  may  be  a  valuable  grass  for  arid  regions.    The  culms  are  erect,  simple^ 

2  to  3  feet  long,  leafy  below,  the  leaves  3  to  6  inches  long  and  roughish, 
the  upper  one  at  first  inclosing  the  base  of  the  panicle,  the  joints 
slightly  pubescent.  The  panicle  is  2  to  4  inches  long,  narrow,  and  some- 
what dense,  sometimes  interrupted  below,  generally  of  a  purplish  or 
lead  color,  and  soft  texture.  The  rays  are  mostly  in  twos  or  threes 
densely  flowered.  The  spikelets  are  single-flowered,  nearly  sessile. 
The  outer  glumes  are  very  narrow,  acute,  nearly  equal,  1-nerved,  IJ 
to  2  lines  long.  The  flower  is  rather  shorter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
copious  tuft  of  long,  silky  hairs  arising  from  its  base.  The  flowering 
glume  is  very  narrow,  acute,  and  terminated  by  a  slender  awn  three  or 
four  times  the  length  of  the  flower.  The  palet  is  slightly  shorter  than 
its  glume,  and  acute.    (Plate  Y :  a,  magnifled  spikelet. ) 

Bbicoma  otxspidata— Bunch  grass. 

This  grass  has  a  wide  distribution,  not  only  on  the  Sierras  of  Oali- 
fomia,  but  northward  to  British  America,  and  eastward  through  all  fhe 
interior  region  of  Utah,  Nevada^  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Ne- 
braska to  the  Missouri  Eiver.  it  is  a  perennial,  growing  in  dense  tufts, 
whence  its  common  name  of  bunch  grass.    The  culms  are  1  to  2  feet 
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high,  with  abont  three  narrow,  convohite  leaves,  the  npper  one  having 
a  long,  inflated  sheath  which  incloses  tiie  base  of  the  panicle,  or  ap- 
parent^ of  a  terminal  and  one  or  two  lateral  panicles«  The  radical 
leaves  are  nairow,  rigid,  and  as  long  or  longer  than  the  culm.  Th« 
panicle  is  about  6  inches  long,  very  loose,  and  fleoraons.  The  rays  are 
in  pairs,  slender,  at  consideraole  distances,  and  are  branched  in  pairs. 
The  spikelets  are  single  at  the  ends  of  the  eapillary  branches,  and  are 
each  l^flowered.  The  outer  glumes  are  about  3  or  4  lines  long,  inflated 
and  widened  below,  gradually  drawn  to  a  sharp-pointed  apex,  thin  and 
6olorIess,  except  the  ttiree  or  five  green  nerves,  and  slightly  hairy.  The 
glumes  inclose,  apparently,  pa  ovate  flower,  which  is  covered  externally 
with  a  profusion  of  white,  silky  hairs,  and  tipped  with  a  short  awn,  which 
falls  away  at  maturity.  This  apparent  flower  is  the  flowering  ghime 
of  a  hard,  coriaceous  texture,  and  incloses  a  similarly  hard,  but  not 
hairyi  and  smaller  palet.    (Plate  YI:  a,  spikelet;  6,  flower.) 

Stipa  BBTiasRA— Beard  grass.  Bunch  grass. 

A  perennial  grass,  growing  in  bunches  on  dry  hills  and  plains  from 
Oregon  to  Southern  California,  and  eastward  in  Arizona  and  to  Texas. 
The  culms  are  2  to  3  feet  high,  erect,  somewhat  pubescent  at  the  joints, 
with  about  three  leaves.  The  sheaths  are  long  and  somewhat  scabrous, 
the  upper  one  loose  and  inclosing  the  base  of  tiie  panicle;  the  blade  flat, 
2  or  3  lines  wide,  4  to  6  inches  long,  roughish,  long-pointed:  the  upper 
one  nearly  as  long  as  the  panicle,  which  is  about  6  inches  long,  loose, 
the  rays  slender  and  in  pairs,  rather  distant,  near  the  extremity  bearing 
the  few  spikelets  on  short  i)edicels.  Spikelets  1-flowered;  the  outer 
glumes  i  to  §  of  an  inch  long;  the  upper  one  rather  shorter,  narrow, 
acute,  purpBsh,  and  3-nervea.  The  glumes  inclose  the  flower,  which, 
as  in  other  sx>ecies  of  this  genus,  consists  of  a  flowering  glume  rolled 
together  in  cylindrical  form,  inclosing  a  short  palet,  stamens,  and  pistil. 
This  flowering  glume  at  the  base  has  a  short,  haiiy  point  called  a  callus ; 
it  is  also  sparingly  hairy  above,  with  a  hardened  ringat  the  top,  to  which 
is  attached  a  slender,  twisted  awn  2  to  3  inches  long,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  softly  pubescent.  Professor  Brewer  says :  this  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  most  valuable  ^^  bunch  grass  ^  of  the  hills  in'  Gallfomia.  (Plate 
YII:  a,  outer  glumes;  6,  flower,  witJi  its  awn.) 

Stipa  EMiNENS-^Feather  grass. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  Oalifomia  on  dry  hills,  growing  in 
rather  small  tufts^  with  numerous  short  and  narrow  root-leaves.  It  is 
a  perennial,  growmg  usually  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  rather  slender  culms 
and  slightly  hairy  joints.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  convolute, 
rather  rough  and  rigid,  the  lower  ones  about  half  the  length  of  the 
culm.  The  panicle  is  rather  narrow,  but  open  and  loose,  usually  about 
6  inches  long,  at  first  sheathed  by  the  upper  leaf,  but  becoming  exserted ; 
the  rays  are  slender,  in  pairs,  and  flower-bearing  above  t£e  middle. 
The  spikelets  are  single-flowered,  the  outer  glumes  about  half  an  inch 
long,  very  narrow^  3-nerved,  and  long,  sharp  jwinted.  Inclosed  be- 
tween the  glumes  is  the  flower,  which  at  first  view  may  be  taken  for  the 
grain  or  seed.  It  consists  of  a  flowering  glume,  closely  rolled  together 
in  a  cylindrical  form,  inclosing  the  short  palet  and  the  flowering  parts, 
and  terminated  by  a  twisted  and  bent  awn  about  an  inch  long,  which 
readily  separates  from  the  proper  glume.  This  is  nearly  half  shorter 
than  tiie  outer  glume,  hmry  and  pointed  at  the  base,  with  iseattered  hairs 
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on  its  external  surface,  and  at  the  apex  crowned  with  a  ring  of  very 
Bhort  hairs.  The  si)ecies  closely  resembles  the  8Hpa  a/vennceaj  or  oat 
garass  of  the  Eastern  States.  (Plate  YIU:  a,  outer  glumes;  6,  flower 
with  its  awn«) 

AiRA  DAN^rHONIOIDES. 

A  dender,  annual  grass,  common  in  Oregon  and  Oalifomia,  growing 
in  moist  meadows,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Bolander,  it  often  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  herbage.  From  its  slender  culms  and  small  leaves 
it  cannot  furnish  a  large  bulk  of  hay.  The  culms  vary  from  3  inches  to 
a  foot  or  ^o  in  height,  sometimes  bent  and  branching  at  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  1  or  2  inches  long  and  very  narrow;  the  upfer  sheaths 
are  very  long.  The  panicle  is  loose,  very  slender,  rsually  2  to  5  inches 
long,  the  lower  rays  being  in  twos  or  threes,  the  upper  ones  in  pairs  or 
solitary.  The  rays  are  distant,  appressed,  branching  from  below  the 
middle,  and  few-flowered.  The  spikelets  are  2-flowered  and  on  slen- 
der peoicels.  The  outer  glumes  are  about  three  lines  long,  lanceolate, 
gradually  acutely  pointed,  3-nerved,  and  slightly  rough  on  the  keel. 
The  two  flowers  are  together  shorter  than  the  outer  glumes,  being  each 
about  one  line  long,  each  with  a  small  tuft  of  white,  silky  hairs  at  the 
base,  and  a  hairy  pedicel  continuing  the  rachis.  The  flowering  glumes 
have  a  truncated  apex,  with  four  small  teeth,  and  a  flne  awn  on  the 
back  inserted  about  the  middle,  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  bA 
the  glume,  and  usually  more  or  less  twisted  and  bent.  (Plate  IX  x  a, 
spikelet;  b,  flower  enlarged.) 

Trisetxtm  oEBsnroM. 

This  grass  grows  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  with  flat,  wide  leaves, 
which  are  about  6  inches  long,  and  flne,  open,  spreading  panicle,  6  to  9 
inches  long.  The  rays  are  slender,  solitary,  or  sometimes  clustered 
below,  and  much  branched  from  near  the  middle.  The  spikelets  vary 
from  one-quarter  to  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  have  two  to  three 
or,  rarely,  four  flowers  each.  The  outer  glumes  are  very  unequal,  the 
lower  one  being  very  narrow  and  awl-shaped ;  the  upper  one  broad, 
3-nerved,  obtuse,  and  tipi)ed  with  a  flne  point,  and  longer,  sometimes 
twice  as  long  as  the  lower.  The  raehis  of  the  spikelet  is  clothed  with 
flne,  rather  long  hairs.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  lanceolate  flowering 
glume,  ending  in  two  slender,  pointed  teeth,  and  bearing  on  the  back, 
near  tne  point-,  a  slender  awn  twice  its  own  length ;  a  narrow  palet, 
rather  shorter  than  its  glume ;  and  the  inclosed  stamens,  and  a  somewhat 
hairy  ovary.  Of  this  grass  Mr.  Bolander  remarks  that4t  deserves  fhr- 
ther  attention.  It  grows  on  dry  hill-sides  near  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  hills,  and  also  extends  northward  to- Oregon.  (Plate 
X:  a]  outer  glumes;  by  flowers.) 

Trisetxtm  sxtsspioatdm.  * 

A  perennial  grass  of  the  mountaineous  regions  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  is  found  sparingly  in  New  England,  near  the  great  lakes, 
in  the  Bocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  Oregon,  and 
northward  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It  varies  in  height  according  to  the  al- 
titude at  which  it  grows,  being  sometimes  reduced  to.  3  or  4  inches,  at 
other  times  running  up  to  2  feet  high.  The  culms  are  erect  and  flrm, 
smooth  or  down^.  The  leaves  are  flat  and  from  1  to  4  inches  long. 
Xhe  panicle  is  spike-like,  dense,  and  cylindrical,  or  elongated,  and  more 
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or  less  intermpted,  generally  of  a  purplish  color.  The  spikelets  are 
flat  and  2  to  3  flowered.  The  onter  gltune^s  are  unequal  in  size,  the 
lower  one  being  shorter  and  l-nerred,  the  ujpper  longer  (about  three 
lines  long),  broader^  and  3-nerved,  both  scarious  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  slightly  longer  than  the  outer  glumes ;  the  flowering  glumes 
are  lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  scabrous,  5-nerved,  2-toothed  or  bifld  at 
the  apex,  scarious  and  purplish  on  the  margins  above^  and  bearing  on 
the  back  above  the  middle  a  stout  awn  slightly  longer  than  ka  glume. 
The  pafet^s  thin,  membranous,  2-neryed,  and  2-toothed  at  the  t^ex. 
(Plate  XI:  a,  outer  glumes ;  b,  flowering  glume  and  its  awn.) 

•  Ayena  fatua. 

This  is  the  so-called  wild  oat  which  occurs  so  commonly  in  California. 
It  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  where  it 
is  native,  but  it  has  become  diffused  over  many  other  countries,  includ- 
ing Australia  and  South  America,  ^t  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  origi- 
nal of  the  cultivated  oat,  Avena  sativa;  that  the  common  oat  has  been 
known  to  degenerate  into  the  wild  oat,  and  also  that  by  careful  culti- 
.vation  and  selection  the  wild  oat  has  oeen  changed  into  the  common 
cultivated  form.  But  on  this  question  there  is  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
the  alleged  facts  are  not  yet  sufficiently  established.  The  wild  oat 
differs  from  the  common  one  chiefly  in  having  usually  more  flowers  in 
the  spikelets,  in  the  long  brown  hairs  which  cover  the  flowering  glome 
or  chaff,  in  the  constant  presence  of  the  long,  twisted  awn,  and  in  the 
smaller  size  and  lighter  weight  of  the  grain.  It  is  a  great  injury  to 
any  grain-field  in  which  it  may  be  introduced,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
f6dder,  of  which  it  makes  a  good  quality,  it  has  been  much  employed  in 
Oalifornia.    (Plate  XII;  a,  outer  glumes;  fr,  flowers.) 

DANTHOmA  OALIPOBNICA. 

This  is  a  perennial  grass,  not  very  common,  variable  in  height^  usually 
1  to  2  feet,  with  narrow,  convolute,  and  long-pointed  reot-leaves ;  those 
of  the  culm  somewhat  wider,  3  or  4  inches  long,  the- lower  sheaths  hairy, 
especially  at  the  throat.  The  panicle  usually  consists  of  from  3  to  5 
spreading  rays,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  single  spikelet.  The 
spikelets  are  usually  5  to  7  flowered^  widening  upward.  The  outer 
glumes  are  about  as  long  as  the  spikelets,  ttoee-quarters  of  an  inoh 
long,  linear,  lanceolate,  acnte,  keeled,  5  to  7  nerved,  and  purplish.  The 
flowers  are  somewhat  crowded  on  the  axis.  The  flowering  glumes  are 
broad,  thickish  in  texture,  obscurely  9-nerved,  smooth  on  the  back, 
but  the  margins  below  the  middle  Mngftd  with  long  silky  hairs ;  the 
apex  terminates  in  two  sharp*pointed  teeth,  between  which  is  a  flattened 
and  spirally-twisted  awn,  which  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  palet. 
Tlie  proper  palet  is  about  as  long  as  its  glume,  obtuse  and  notched  at 
the  apex,  and  ciliate  on  the  margins.  This  is  a  somewhat  ornamental 
grass,  but  not,  probably,  of  much  agricultural  value.  (Plate  XTTT :  a, 
outer  glumes;  S,  lower  fioWer;  o,  flowering  glume  more  magnified.) 

KCSLB&IA  ORISTATA. 

This  grass  has  a  very  wide  diffusion,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Euj^pe  and  Asia.    It  favors  dry  hills  or  sandy  ppahies,  and  on  the  •* 
Great  Plains  is  one  of  the  commonest  species.    It  occui's  throughout 
Oalifomia  and  into  Oregon.    It  varies  much  in  appearance  accordingto 
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the  location  in  which  it  grows;  these  variations  being  so  striking  that 
they  have  been  considered  different  species,  and  perhaps  two  species 
ought  to  be  admitted.  It  is  perennial,  with  erect  calms  usually  firom  1  to 
2'f6et  high,  and  a  spike-like  panide  varying  from  3  to  6  inches  iu  length 
and  more  or  less  interrupted  or  lobed  at  the  lower  part.  Wben  grown 
in  very  arid  places  the  calms  may  be  only  a  foot  high,  the  radicalleaves 
abort,  and  the  panicle  only  2  inches  long.  When  grown  in  more  favored 
sitoations  the  radical  leaves  are  18  inches  long,  the  stem  3  feet,  and  the 
panicle  6  inches  long.  The  branches  of  the  panicle  are,  in  short,  nearly 
sessile  dusters,  crowded  above,  looser  and  interrupted  below.  The  spike- 
lets  are  from  2  to  4  flowered.  The  outer  glumes  are  a  Uttle  shorter  than 
the  spikelets,  lanceolate,  acute,  compressed.  The  flowering  glumes  are 
eimilar,  membranaceous,  acute  or  mucronate.  The  palet  is  of  nearly 
equal  length,  thinner  and  2-toothed  at  the  apex.  The^flowers*  panicle, 
eolm,  and  leaves  are  unusually  more  or  less  softly  hairy.  It  is  readily 
eaten  by  cattle.    (Plate  XIY :  a,  outer  glumes ;  b,  flowers.) 

Melioa  bitlbosa— Bulbous  Melic  grass. 

This  species  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  large  bulbous  roots, 
or,  more  properly,  by  the  bidb-like  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  culm. 
It  grows  to  flie  height  of  2  or  3  feet;  the  leaves  narrow,  scabrous,  and 
mostly  involute.  The  panicle  is  4  to  8  inches  long,  narrow,  with  short 
and  distinct  branches,  which  are  mostly  in  pairs,  erect  and  .densely 
flowered.  The  spikelets  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  usually  3  or  4 
flowers,  the  upper  one  sterile.  The  outer  glumes  are  thin,  broad,  and 
obtuse,  the  lower  one  3  to  6  nerved,  the  upper  6  to  7  nerved.  The  flow- 
ering glume  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  obtuse,  roughish,  and  7- 
nerved.  The  palet  shorter  than  the  flowering  glume  and  eiliate  on  the 
keels.  This  species  grows  in  the  mountain  region  of  California  and 
Oregon,  also  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming.  (Plate  XY :  a,  outer  glumes ; 
&,  flowers.) 

Melioa  impbepbota. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  species  of  Melica  in  California,  some  of  them 
qjoite  common,  but  the^r  do  not  appear  to  have  much  agricultural  value. 
The  Melica  impe^ecta  grows  in  tufts  in  shaded  ground.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  which  differ  considerably  in  size  and  general  appearance. 
They  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  growing  from  1  to  3  feet  high, 
with  slender^  rather  wiry  culms ;  the  lower  leaves  are  narrow,  with  long, 
tapering  pomts,  aad  about  half  as  long  as  the  culm,  generally  smooth  or 
slightly  scabrous.  The  roots  are  perennial  with  strong  fibers.  The  pan- 
icle varies  in  the  different  varieties  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  rather 
narrow,  with  distant  rays,  which  are  Very  unequal  in  lengifh,  andan  clus< 
ters  of  3  to  5.  The  longer  rays  are  1  or  2.  or  sometimes  3,  inches  long, 
flower-bearing  for  half  or  two-thirds  their  length,  while  the  shorter  ones 
^  to  1  inch  long,  are  flower-bearing  to  their  base.  l?he  spikelets  are 
one-quarter  inch  or  less  in  length  and  usually  with  two  flowers,  one  of 
which  is  imperfect,  sometimes,  however,  with  three  flowers,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  imperfect.  The  outer  glumes  are  frequently  purplish, 
with  thin,  w^iitish  margins,  slightly  obtuse,  and  3  to  5  nerv^.  The 
flowering  glume  is  about  7-nerved,  usually  purplish^  rather  acute;  the 
palet  of  about  the  same^ length  and  2-toothed.  The  imperfect  flower  has 
a jBhort  pedicel  and  is  about  half  as  long  as  the  perfect  one.  (Plate  X YI : 
a,  outer  glumes;  &,  lowef  flower;  o,  upper  flower;  dj  sterile  flower.) 
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PoA  CALiPOBNiCA— BuBCh  grass. 

GommoB  in  Oregon  and  California  j  one  of  the  numeroiia  <*  bunch 
grasses'^  referred  to  in  accounts  of  the  wild,  pasturage  of  the  country. 
The  foliage  is  too  scanty  to  make  it  of  much  agricultural  value,  but  that 
defect  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  abundant  nutritious  seeds  which 
are  said  to  be  gathered  for  food  by  the  Indians.  It  is  near  the  Poa  ten- 
uifolia  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  culms  are  fix)m  1^  to  3  feet  high, 
erect,  and  scantily  clothed  with  a  few  short,  narrow  leaves.  The  pani- 
cle is  erect,  3  to  5  inches  long,  rather  narrow  and  loose,  the  branches 
mostly  in  fives,  unequal,  from  J  to  1^  inches  long,  flowering  above  the 
middle.  The  spikelets  are  3  to  5  flowered ;  the  outer  glumes  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  about  2  hues  long,  nearly  as  long  as  the  flowers,  3-nerved, 
rough  on  the  keel,  somewhait  scabrous,  and  acutish.  The  flowering 
glumes  are  lanceolate,  convex  or  slightly  compressed  toward  the  apex, 
indistinctly  5-nerved,  2  to  3  lines  long,  acutish,  minutely  scabrous,  the 
apex  and  margins  scarious  and  of  a  bronze  or  purplish  color,  sometimes 
slightly  pubescent  near  the  base.  The  palet  is  almost  as  long  as  its 
glume,  narrower  and  bidentate  at  the  apex.  ^Plate  XVII:  a,  outet 
glumes^  bj  first  flower;  c,  second  flower;  d^  thira  flower  expanded*) 

Poa  akachnifeba— Texas  Blue  grass. 

The  history  of  this  grass  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  report  It 
is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses  for  the  South  and 
Southwest.  By  means  of  its  stolons  or  offshoots  it  multiplies  rapidly 
and  makes  a  dense,  permanent  sod.  It  produces  an  abundance  of  radi- 
cal leaves,  and  those  of  the  culm  are  smooth,  long,  and  of  good  width, 
about  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  2  Hues  wide.  The  culms  are  2  to  3  feet 
high,  each  with  about  two  leaves,  with  long  sheaths  and  blade,  the 
upper  one  sometimes  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of.  the  panicle.  The 
ligule  is  short  and  rounded,  or  lacerated  when  old.  The  panicle  is  from 
4  to  8  inches  in  length,  rather  narrow,  and  with  short,  erect  branches 
of  unequal  length,  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five,  the  longest  seldom  2 
inches,  most  of  them  short,  nearly  sessile,  and  profusely  flowering  to  the 
base.  The  spikelets  usually  contain  about  five  flowers.  The  outer 
glumes  are  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  with  whitish,  scarious  margins,  and 
scabrous  on  the  keel.  The  flowering  glumes  are  Icmger,  gradually  sharp 
X>ointed  and  smooth,  except  on  the  margins  and  midnerve,  which  are 
sometimes  pubescent.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  long,  silky  hairs  at  the  base  of  each  flower,  but  sometimes  these 
are  quite  absent.    (Plate  XYUI:  a,  spikelet  magnified.) 

DiSTiGHLis  MABITIMA — Salt  grass.  Marsh  grass. 

This  is  described  in  most  botanical  works  as  Brizopyrum  spicatum^  but 
Bccently  the  name  given  by  Rafinesque  has  been  accepted  and  restored 
to  it  by  Mr.  B'entham.  It  is  a  perennial  grass,  growing  in  marshes  near 
the  sea-coast  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  and  also  abundantly  in 
alkaline  soil  throughout  the  arid  districts  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It 
has  strong,  creeping  root-stocks,  covered  with  imbricated  leaf^heaths, 
sending  up  culms  from  6  to  18  inches  high,  which  are  clothed  nearly  to 
the  top  with  the  numerous,  sometimes  crowded,  two-ranked  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  generally  rigid  and  involute,  sharp-pointed,  varying  greatly 
in  length  on  different  specimens.  The  plants  ai^e  dioBcious,  some  being 
entirely  male  and  some  female.  The  panicle  is  generally  short  and 
spike-like,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  males,  rather  loose,  with  longer, 
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erect  branehes,  aiKl  sometmies  redaced  to  a  feyr  spikelets.  The  ^ifee- 
lets  are  from  4  to  6,line8  long,  and  5  to  10  flowered,  the  flowers  bein^^ 
usually  mudi  compressed.  The  outer  glomes  are  smooth,  narrow,  and 
keeled;  tlie  flowering  glumes  are  broader,  keeled,  acute,  rather  rigid, 
aaid  Mntly  many^nerved.  The  palets  have  an  infolded  margin,  the  keels 
prominent  or  narrowly  winged.  The  pistillate  spikelets  are  more  con- 
densed and  moi^e  rigid  than  the  staminate.  Although  this  cannot  tie 
considered  a  flirst-rate  grass  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  freely  cut 
with  other  marsh  grasses,  and  on  the  alkaline  plains  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains it  affords  an  inferior  pasturage.  (Plate  XIX:  a,  outer  glumes;  S, 
male  flower;  c,  female  flower.) 

Festuoa  laCBOSTACHYS— Small  Fescue  goass. 

A  slender  annual  grass,  which  is  very  common  in  California  and 
Oregon,  and  considerably  resembling  the  smaU  fescue  of  the  Eastern 
States  {Festtioa  tenella).  The  culms  are  slender,  from  6  to  18  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  short  and  narrow.  The  panicle  is  from  2  to  5  inches  long, 
with  few  rather  distant,  short  rays,  which  are  mostly  single  at  the  joints, 
and  apt  to  be  one-sided,  sometimes  with  the  lower  ones  spreading  or  re- 
flexed.  The  spikelets  are  from  2  to  6  flowered,  on  short,  tiiickened  pedi- 
cels, varying  from  smooth  to  pubescent.  The  outer  glumes  are  acute, 
the  upi)er  one  3-nerved,  about  one  line  long,  and  longer  than  the  lower 
one, -which  is  1-nerved.  The  flowering  glumes  are  2  or  3  lines  long,  with 
an  awn  nearly  twice  as  long;  the  palets  have  each  two  short,  bristie-lifce 
teeth,  which  often  project  beyond  the  flowering  glume.  The  grass  is  of 
little  value,  except  as  it  helps  to  extend  the  pasturage  of  uncultivated 
grounds.  (Plate  XX:  a, outer  glumes;  by  h^  £,  flowers.) 

Elymtjs  condensattjs— Giant  Eye  grass. 

This  is  a  perennial  grass,  ranging  from  San  Diego  throughout  the 
State,  and  into  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory^  also  in  the  Bocky 
Mountain  region  of  the  interior.  It  is  very  variable,  but  always  a 
strong,  heavy-rooted,  coarse  grass,  from  3  to  6,  or  even  to  12,  feet  lugh. 
Mr.  Bolander  states  that  it  seems  to  do  excellent  service  by  fixing  the 
soil  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers.  In  the  larger  forms  the  culms 
are  half  an  inch  thick.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  2  feet  long,  and  an  inch 
wide,  or  more,  and  the  panicle  8  to  14  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  As  it  usually  occurs  in  arid  grounds,  it  is  from  3  to  6  feet  high, 
the  leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  hal^  an  inch  wide,  and  the  spike-hke 
panicle  4  to  8  inches.  In  the  large  form  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are 
subdivided  and  one  or  two  inches  long.  More  commonly  there  are  two 
to  five  sessile  spikelets  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  the  spikelets  about  3- 
flow6ired.  The  outer  glumes  are  subulate  or  short,  bristle-like.  Hie 
flowering  glumes  are  mostly  coriaceous,  5-nerved,  rounded  on  the  back, 
and  acute  or  mucronate  pointed. 

There  is  a  variety  called  triticoidfiSj  which  has  a  more  slender,  less 
crowded  spike,  the  spikelets  more  distant,  not  more  than  two  at  a  joint, 
and  frequently  single,  the  culm  more  slender,  and  the  leaves  narrow  or 
involute.  This  variety  seems  to  unite  the  genus  to  Triticum.  (Plate 
XXI:  ttj  spikelet;  &,  outer  glumes;  e,  flower.) 

Ebobixjm  oioutabiuh— Pin  grass^  Alfllaria. 

This  is  a  common  forage  plant  in  Galifomia,  and  although  it  occurs 
sparingly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  is  not  el^wkore  eoo- 
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nomically  employed.  It  is  properly  neither  a  graas  nor  a  olorver,  but  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  geraniam  family.  It  is  a  low,  branched^  apreading, 
annaal  plant,  seldom  mqre  than  2  feet  high,  the  stems  jiiicy  and  hairy, 
the  leaves  pinnate,  3  to  6  indies  long,  consisting  of  abont  six  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  ^  to  1  inch  long,  gashed  wit^  teeth  and  divisions 
reaching  half  or  more  than  half  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  arise  from 
an  axil  or  joint  of  the  stem  on  a  pedonde  longer  than  the  leases,  which 
at  the  top  'fbrms  an  nmbel  of  4  to  8  flowers,  eacb  borne  on  a  slender 
stalk  or  pedicel  ^  to  1  inch  long.  The  small  flowers  consist  of  6-lance, 
oblong  sepals,  2  or  3  lines  long,  5  rose-colored  petals  a  little  longer  than 
the  sepals,  10  stamens,  5  of  which  are  shorter  and  sterile,  and  an  ovary 
composed  of  5  carpels  surrounding  the  central  axis,  each  containing  one 
seed.  As  the  fruit  matures  the  tops  or*styles  of  the  carpels  elongate  to 
an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  when  perfectly  Tipe  they  separate  elasti- 
cally  from  the  axis^  tiie  long  styles  become  much  twisted  and  the  seed 
is  dispersed. 

Professor  Brewer,  in  the  Botany  of  California,  says  of  this  plant :  "  It 
is  a  valuable  and  nutritious  forage  plant,  reputed  to  impart  an  excellent 
flavor  to  milk  and  butter."    (Plate  XXII.)' 

Thepolium  pboottmbens— Small  Yellow  clover. 

This  small  clover  is  a  native  of  Europe,  which  has  become  exten- 
sively naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  and  some  c^  the  Southern  States.  It  has  a  perennial  root  from 
which  spring  several  procumbent,  slender,  branching  stems.  Under 
fkvorable  circumstances  it  rises  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves 
are  numerous  but  small,  having  a  very  short  petiole,  and  composed  of 
three  obovate  or  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  which  are  notched  at  the  apex 
and  finely  toothed  on  the  margin,  except  near  the  base.  They  are 
from  ojie-quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  terminal  or  upper  leaflet 
is  short:Btalked.  The  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  are  short  and 
ovate.  The  heads  are  one-quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  dfameter,  composed 
of  from  15  to  20  small,  bright-yellow  flowers,  and  are  borne  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  slender  stems  or  peduncles  1  to  2  inches  long. 

GDhis  clover  is  valuable  as  a  volunteer  in  uncultivated  fields,  but  fur- 
nishes too  light  a  yield  for  profitable  culture  wherever  the  common  red 
clover  will  thrive.    (Plate  XXni.) 

Mebioago  ltjfuxina— Hop  medick,  Black  medick. 

This  plant  has  so  much  the  appearanca  of  small  yellow  clover  (TrVo- 
Uum  proeumbens)  that  a  very  carefcd  examination  is  sometimes  needed 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  them.  Their  habit  of  growth  is  simils^; 
the  medick,  however,  is  longer  stemmed;  the  stems  are  more  angular 
and  hairy.  Both  have  the  flowers  in  small  heads  or  clusters,  and  both 
belong  to  the  clover  family,  but  to  two  distinct  genera.  The  main  dis- 
tinction is  ^een  in  the  pods,  which  in  TrifoUum  are  small  and  generally 
included  in  the  calyx,  while  in  Medicago  the  pods  are  larger  and  bent 
or  curved,  in  some  species  spirally  twisted.  In  the  black  medick  the  pods 
are  kidney-shaped,  and  when  mature  become  of  a, blackish  color.  The 
leaves  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  small  yellow  clover,  but  larger 
and  broader.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  become  extensively 
naturalized,  and  will  often  be  found  in  the  same  field  with  the  clover, 
generally  spreading  more  extensively.  In  agricultural  value  it  is  prob- 
ably a1i)out  Its  equaL    (Plate  XXIVl) 
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Mbbioaoo  sativa— Lucem,  Alfelfk 

This  forage  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Oalifomia.  Professor 
Brewer,  in  the  Botany  of  California,"  s^^ys  of  it: 

In  ooltiTafcion  it  is  probably  the  most  valaable  of  fon^e  plants  for  warm  and  dry 
regions.  The  root  often  reaches  a  depth  of  8'  or  10  feet  anomay  endure  for  many  years. 
The^  herbage  is  very  nutritions,  andon  deep  soils  with  proper  moisture  it  yields  several 
crops,  in  some  parts  of  the  State  growing  and  blooming  nearly  through  the  year. 
There  is  no  specific  difference  %>etween  the  English  and  German  lucem  and  the  Spanish 
and  Chilian  alfalfa,  but  it  is  popularly  believed  that  the  Chilian  variety  is  better 
adapted  to  this  State  than  the  European. 

The  plant  reaches  the  greatest  perfection  as  a  fodder-plant  under  the 
system  of  irrigation.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  clover,  growing 
from  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  an  upright,  smooth  stem,  much  branched 
above,  and  with  an  abundance  of  ternate  leaves,  |  to  1  inch  long,  ob- 
lanceolate,  and  toothed  at  the  upper  part.  At  the  summit  and  ends  of 
tiie  branches  the  purple  flowers  are  produced  in  small,  oblong  clusters, 
succeeded  by  numerous  short,  spiral-twisted,  smooth  pods.  It  is  little 
known  in  cultivation  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  extended  trial.  (Plate  XXV.) 
Bespectfolly  submitted. 

GBOEGB  VASBT, 

Botanist. 
Hon«  Oeobge  B.  Jjonm&f 

Commimoner  af  Agriculture. 
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1^6  reports  contaming  the  resnlts  of  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Drs.  Salmon  and  Detmers  daring  the  past  year,  together  with  much 
dher  information  of  a  valuable  character  relative  to  the  nature  and 
cause  of  &tal  and  destructive  diseases  incident  to  domestic  animals, 
.will  be  found  below.  Dr.  Salmon's  report  contains  a  detailed  statement 
of  ills  experiments  with  swine  plague,  fowl  cholera,  and  S6uthem  cattle 
fever.  At  the  conolusion  of  his  last  year's  work  Dr.  Salmon  was  con- 
vinced that  an  investigation  of  the  contagious  fevers  .of  animals  must 
be.  to  a  large  extent,  an  investigation  of  bacteria,  and  therefore  it  was 
ijeoessary  to  devise  an  apparatus  in  which  they  mighj;  be  grown  with- 
out contamination  from  atmospheric  germs.  This  appcuratus  would  have 
to  admit  of  the  sterilization  of  the  cultivation  me<Uum  by  heat,  allow 
access  for  additions  of  virus  sai  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  same 
for  experimentation,  without  great  danger  of  contamination  from  germs 
floating  in  the  aii:.  The  rules  to  govern  the  sterilization  were  also  to  be 
developed;  in  fact  this  method  of  investigation,  made  necessary  by  the 
most  recent  discoveries,  was  almost  as  new  to  science  as  to  himself,  and 
it  needed-perfection  on  every  hand.  This  first  occupied  his  close  atten- 
tion, and  ^fber  considerable  experimenting  he  succe^ed  in  producing  a 
samjple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  that  ha^  proved  very  satisfactory. 
This  apparatus  is  minutely  described  and  comprehensively  figured  m 
the  accompanying  report.  By  its  use  pure  cultivations  of  virus  eain  be 
canjed  to  almost  any  number  of  generations. 

The  ultimate  ojbjects  of  Pr.  Saknoi^s  investigations  have  been,  first, 
to  discover  the  exact  form  and  nature  of  the  germ  causing  the  diseases 
under  consideration ;  second,  to  learn  how  it  is  distributed,  and  how  this 
distribution  can  be  prevented  j  third,  the  best  methods  of  destroying 
the  virus  within  as  well  as  outside  of  the  animal  body;  fourth,  methods 
of  rendering  animals  insusceptible  to  the  effects  of  these  germs;  and, 
fifth,  if  it  be  possible  to  establish  breeds  of  animals  t^at  are  insuscepti- 
ble to  such  diseases.  While  these  pointshave  not  as  yet  all  been  solved, 
his  report  wUl  be  found  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Dr.  Detmers  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  during  the  past 
season  ip  experiments  with  prophylactics,  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  chet^p  and  efficient  preventive  of  swine  plague.  The  results  of  his 
experiinents,  especially  with  carbolic  add,  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
those  localities  where  this  disease  has  heretofore  been  so  destcnctive. 

The  responses  of  the  correspondents  to  the  ciicular  letter  forwarded 
by  the  department  show  that  the  seat  of  swine  plague  has  moved 
southward*  and  that  during  the  past  year  it  prevailed  in  a  more  malig- 
nant and  aestructfve  form  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  Alabama  and  Virginia  than  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest, 
where  it  has  heretofore  prevailed  more  extensively  than  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  mentioned  above,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  the  final  report  of  Dr  J^^yman  oij  the  subject  of  con- 
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ta^ous  pleuro-pneumonia;  the  resalts  of  an  investigation  of  epizootic 
diseases  q.mong  both  horses  and  cattle  in  the  State  of  Illinois;  of  an 
outbreak  of  anthrax  aipong  cattle  in  New  Jersey;  and  brief  extracts 
from  letters  of  correspondents  of  the  department  relative  to  diseases 
prevailing  among  domestic  animals.  * 


INVESTIGATION  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE,  FOWL  CHOL- 
ERA, AND  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER. 

EBPORT  OF  D.  E.  SALMOl?,  D.  V.  M. 

Hon.  OEOECfB  B.  LORING, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture: 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  repoH  6t  ittvestigar 
tions  made  by  m'e  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the  diseases  kno^nn 
as  swine  plague,  fowl  cholera,  and  southern  cattle  fever.  Beforie  detail- 
ing these  investigations,  however,  it  seems  best  to  refer  at  some  length 
to  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  making  them,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  results  that  have  been  in  view.  Without  such  an  intro- 
duction the  reader  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  understand  either  the 
value  or  the  objects  of  the  work,  and  it  would  appear  to  him  like  a  hap- 
hazard groping  in  the  dark  for  something  which  might  only  exist  in  im- 
agination. So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  although  but  a  few  years  ago  the  investigations  of  this  class  at 
diseases  was  haphazard  work,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  successful  resufts, 
this  is  no  longer  the  case;  and  to-day  we  see  certain  definite  results  to 
be  obtained — ^results  which  seem  alodost  within  our  gfasp,  and  which 
must  place  us  in  a  position  to  contit)!  these  diseases  in  a  most  perfect 
manner.  Only  a  year  or  two  ag6  such  a  statement  would  have  been 
regarded  as  chimerical  in  the  extreme  and  tmworthy  of  attention,  btit 
so  great  lias  been  the  progress  of  investigation  in  this  direction  within 
that  tiipe  that  it  may  be  siSely  assetted  that  at  present  no  wellinformed 
man  can  be  found  who  would  cail^  to  contest  it. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  be  able  to  otfer  evidence 
for  such  views  in  his  reports  to  this  department,  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
est gifatificatioB  that,  whereas  but  two  years  ago  he  could  only  record 
liis  conviction  tl^at  science  would  by  patient  labor  eventually  master 
every  difficulty  connected  with  the  control  of  these  plagues,  he  is  now 
able  to  point  to  the  method  of  inoctilation  now  being  practiced  on  a 
large  scale  in  France  for  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  them,  and  to 
his  method  of  disinfection  and  inoculation  for  another,  whiah  is  devel- 
oped in  this  and  the  preceding  report.  The  evidence  in  support  Of  his 
views  is  now  so  steadily  accumulating  on  every  hand,  however,  that 
there  can  b/d  no  longer  reason  to  doubt  the  early  attainment  of  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

PAET  L-^OBJEOTS  AKD  MBTflOfiS  OP  nSTVESTlGATlOK, 

0AX7BB  OF  OONTAGIQUS  FEVERS. 

It  has  long  beei^  evident  that  this  class  of  diseases  could  not  be  per- 
fecfly  controlled  until  we  learned  their  exact  cause.  That  they  were 
due  to  something  from  without  the  body  which  succeeded  in  gaining 
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entramce  aod  aoecmplished  tlie  moet  pirofoinid  change^  in  the  liquids  and 
muioas  afifocted  organs  has  been  freely  admitted ;  but  whether  this  was 
^^degzaded  animal  bioplasm,''  a  fnngos^  or  a  formless  ferment^  dae  posr 
siUj  to  ^e  atmospheriecondition  or  to  eleetrieal  phenomena,  were  points 
enveloped  in  the  deepest  myat^.  And  while  this  myntcrj  remained 
nneolyed  we  were  powerless  to  adrance  beyond  quarantine  and  disin- 
fection, and  oonld  ha?BBe  no  idea  of  the  direction  in  whidi  to  torn  lor 
c^er  means  of  preir^itiQin  or  rentedies. 

Bren  the  doctrine  of  a  oontagium  invwm^  or  liTing  oontagion^  was  and 
is  still  contested,  and  such  formless  ferments  as  pepsin  and  diastase  are 
Bient^Mmed  as  examples  of  bodies  which  possess  the  essential  properties 
of  Qontagia.  !Kow,  while  it  may  be  true  that  these  bodies  act  simply 
by  contact,  and  that  if  we  make  oor  solutionof  them  of  a  certain  stiength 
aod  can  remove  the  im)ducts  of  fermaiitatiim  asfiurt  as  they  soeformcitf, 
an  iDdeftnite  amoont  of  material  ma^  be  acted  upon  witiiout  adding 
to  the  quantity  of  fennent,  there  is  stiU  a  radical  diflference  between 
these  bodies  and  the  contagia*  For  instance,  we  may  take  one  drop 
of  the  blood  of  a  fowl  that  has  died  of  cholera  and  add  it  to  two  thou* 
sand  times  its  vofaime  of  infhstou  ci  the  muscles  of  fowls  in  a  suitable 
apparatos,  and  ifi.  twenty-four  hours  the  one^thoosandth  part  of  a  drop 
of  thia  infiision  introduced  beneath  the  skin  of  a  healthy  fowl  will  pro- 
duce the  disease  with  all  its  Tirulence.  We  may  go  fttrther,  and  place 
one  drop  of  this  fonft  eultivation'in  a  second  apparatus  and  i^gaindilnte 
it  wiUi  two  thousand  timies  its  bulk  of  innocent  infusion,  and  in  another 
twenty-four  hours  our  seeond  cultivation  will  have  the  same  actiTity  as 
the  lint,  though  the  ont^thousandth  part  of  a  drop  used  for  the  inoeu-' 
lation  would  contain  but  the  one  four-billionth  psurt  of  a  drop  of  the 
original  blood*  We  may  continue  thki  dilution  under  the  same  oondi* 
tions,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  even  sixth  cultiva- 
tion, at  which  time  the  amount  inoculated  could  contain  but  the  one 
sixl^-four  sextUlionth  part  of  the  drop  of  the  original  blood,  and  still 
the  same  virulence  remains.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  virus  re- 
produces itself. 

What  would  happen  under  simOar  treatment  to  a  solution  of  diastase 
or  pepsin  T  Sup];>ose  we  make  a  standard  solution  of  one  grain  of  pep- 
sin to  the  ounce ;  it  may,  as  I  have  admitted,  transform  an  indefinite 
amount  of  albuminoids  into  peptones,  providing  we  are  able  to  remove 
the  peptones  as  soon  as  formed.  Let  us  take  a  drop  of  this  standard 
soIutionjLOwever)  and  dilute  it  two  thousand  fold,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult t  We  have  at  once  destroyed  the  properties  of  the  solution^  and 
these  cannot  be  redeveloped  except  by  evaporating  the  liquid  until  the 
priginal  quantity  is  obtained,  or  by  adding  more  of  the  ferment.  And 
this  Is  just  as  true  of  diastase  or  any  other  formless  fennent  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  In  other  words,  formless  ferments  are  unable  to 
reproduce  themselves.  Beproduction  and  multipUcatien  is  a  function 
of  living  matter  and  of  this  alone^  and  when  we  have  proved  that  virus 
can  be  cultivated  indefinitely  it  is  equivalent  to  demonstrating  that  its 
essential  constituent  is  a  living  thing. 

FATHOOBNIO  BJLOTEBIA« 

Admitting  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases  to  be  a  living  organism, 
and  we  have  next  to  inquire  mto  the  character  of  this  organism,  its 
morphology,  physiology,  and  place  in  nature.  This,  again,  was  a  mooted 
question  for  years.  Was  it  living  animal  matter  resembling  the  l.eu- 
cocytes,  or,  as  It  has  been  called,  '^ degraded  bioplasm ''f   Or  was  it  one 
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or  more  of  the  varions  Tarieties  of  fangif  In  preceding  reports  the 
^nriter  has  referred  to  the  brilliant  investigations  of  Dr.  Ejoch,  by  whidi 
he  demonstrated  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  Ba4rillu8  ont^risoif,  a  va- 
riety of  bacteria,  in  the  disease  known  as  cl^arbon.*  Later  stndies  of 
,this  disease  by  Pastenr,  Tonssaint,  Greenfield,  and  others,  fally  confirm 
Koch's  results,  and  place  the  matter,  as  &r  as  this  disease  Is  coDoemed, 
beyond  doubt  Fowl  cholera  has  also  been  shown  by  Pastenr  to  be  Sne 
to  a  form  of  bacteria,  a  c(mclasion  which  I  haye  been  able  to  confirm 
by  new  and  very  important  evidence,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  section 
of  this  report  devoted  to  that  disease. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  caose  of  contagions  fevers  has  been  dis- 
covered it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  due  to  a  multiplication  of  bac- 
teria within  the  living  body,  and  the  daily  accumulating  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  different  diseases  of  this  class  are  ail  the  effects  of  closely- 
related  organisms.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  contagious  diseases  must  be,  to  a  considerable  extent^  an  inves- 
tigation of  bacteria.  In  the  past  it  has  been  quite  the  fashion  to  ridi- 
cifie  this  class  of  investigations  as  visionary,  and  at  best  unreliable; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  recent  and  very  important  dis«overy  by 
Pasteur  of  a  method  of  mitigating  the  activi^  of  a  virus  by  a  peculiar 
method  of  cultivating  the  bacteria  would  be  amply  sufiicient  to  ^oiet 
su(9l  ridicule  in  the  Aiture.  More  than  twenty  thousand  sheep  have 
been  reqdered  insusceptible  to  charbon  during  the  present  year  by  such 
attennated  virus,  and  of  the  immense  number  thus  inoculated  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  a  single  accident  has  occurred.  Practical  results  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  have,  tiherefore,  already  been  attained,  and  this  di- 
rectly from  a  study  of  the  bacteria— results  which  it  would  have  been 
clearly  impossible  to  accomplish  if  these  organisms  had  been  ignored. 

XNOOUIiATIOIf  E13CPEBIMENT8. 

The  investigation  of  bacteria  to  be  of  any  service^  however,  must  go 
h^d  in  hand  with  inoculation  ezperimenjbs.  We  may  discover  a  form 
of  bacteria  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  iChe  body,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
cultivate  it  in  a  state  of  purity  for  an  indefinite  number  of  generat^ns, 
but  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  th^t  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  disease  until  we  have  produced  unmistakable  cases  by  inoculating 
with  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  these  ctdtivations.  Even  positive  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  have  not  heretofore  been  considered  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  final  conclusion.  It  must  be  proved,  by  a  num- 
ber of  tests,  that  the  death  of  the  organism,  from  various  causes,  always 
coincides  with  the  destruction  of  the  activity  of  the  virus.  These  points 
must  all  be  brought  out  by  inoculation  experiments.  And  when  we 
come  to  mitigate  the  virus,  to  learn  ]^ow  successful  vaccinations  can  be 
performed,  to  test  the  strength  of  disinfectants,  to  bring  out  the  com- 
parative susceptibilities  of  animals  and  the  methods  of  rendering  them 
insusceptible,  to  learn  if  this  insusceptibility  can  be  conferred  by  hered- 
ity upon  the  offspring,  we  are  powerless  to  take  the  first  step,  or,  indeed, 
any  succeeding  step,  without  a  continual  recurrence  to  such  moculations. 

But  such  experiments  are  now  classed  as  ^^  vivisection,"  and  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  America  we  are  met  by  a  set  of  misguided  persons 
who,  not  content  with  manufacturing  public  sentiment  against  vivisec- 
tion and  the  vivisector,  are  asking  for  laws  to  practically  stop  such  in- 
vestigations.   In  the  name  of  humanity  they  ask  that  not  only  the  mil- 

*The  writer  has  disoassed  this  question  at  greater  length  in  articles  entitled  '^  Char- 
bon and  the  Genn  Theory  of  Disease/'  Jinmican  Mimihlp  MicroBcopiodl  JwmaX,  1861,  pp. 
61-6L 
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lioiiB  of  ahimals  scattered  over  the  worlds  but  that  mankind  as  well, 
tfliall  be  condemned  to  Bnfifer  decimation  from  contagions  plagaes  for 
yet  untold  generations,  simply  because  in  order  to  learn  how  to  prevent 
such  scourges  we  must  sacrifice  a  few  hundreds  orUiousands  of  animals, 
^vrhich  at  the  best  are  destined  to  be  slaughtered  to  satisfy  our  camiv- 
erous  appetites.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enLaxge  upon  this  topic  in  the 
present  report,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  but  for  the  fact  that 
in  enlightened  England  the  absurdity  has  lately  been  committed  of  t)iug 
the  bauds  of  some  of  their  ablest  investigators  by  an  enactment  of  this 
character ;  and,  as  the  investigation  of  wese  diseases  so  completely  de- 
pends upon  this  method  of  research,  it  seemfi  a  favorable  time  for  calling 
attention  to  its  importance. 

EXAMINATION  OP  LIQUIDS  FOB  BAGTEBIA. 

The  search  for  disease  germs  or  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  liquids  tend 
solids  of  the  body  is,  in  spite  of  the  many  recent  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  extremely  difficult  and  unsatisfactof^.  Whether 
they  are  less  numerous  than  we  should  expect,  whether  th^ir  reaction 
to  staining  agents  differs  from  that  observed  with  septic  bacteria,  or 
whether  t£e  characters  of  the  liquid  surrounding  them  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cause  of  this  difficulty,  I  am  not  j>repared  to  decide.  But 
certain  it  is  that  even  in  fowl- cholera,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  bac- 
teria, one  may  examine  mfuiy  preparations  of  blood  or  tissues,  stained 
or  unstained,  without  being  able  to  discover  what  he  can  unhesitatingly 
accept  as  these  organismsr  When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  prop- 
erly-prepared cultivation  liquids  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  there  is  no 
longer  reason  for  either  doubt  or  uncertainty.  Preparations  may  be  ex- 
amined, stained  or  unstained,  and  with  a  good  lens^  giving  a  power  of 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dii^meters,  the  baictenaare  clearly  shown. 

To  stain  the  bacteria  the  method  dc^sed  by  Koch  has  been  found  to 
give  by  &r  the  best  results.  A  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  upon  the 
slide  and  spread  to  a  uniform  thickness;  it  is  then  rapidly  dried  over 
the  lamp  and  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  aniline  violet^  two  grains  to 
the  ounce,  is  applied  and  immediately  washed  away  with  a  stream  of 
distilled  water.  The  slide  is  again  dried,  a  drop  of  pure  Canada  balsam 
is  applied  to  the  cover-glass,  and  this  is  inverted  over  the  preparation. 
At  this  time,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  cultivation  liquid,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  detect  with  the  unassisted  eye  even  a  trace  of  violet  coloring, 
and  yet  on  examination  with  a  sufficient  power  the  organisms  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectiy  stained.  In  the  case  of  blood  the  staining  is  only 
too  apparent^  and  the  statement  made  by  some  observers  that  only  bac- 
teria take  this  color,  and  that  it  m^  be  considered  as  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  nature  of  small  particles  for  this  reason,  has  not  been 
borne  out  in  my  work.  The  nuclei  o^  the  red  corpuscles  of  birds  stain 
deeply,  and  in  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  <^ fix''  the  preparation  with 
osmio  acid  the  constituents  of  the  plasma  are  coagulated,  ai^ume  a  granu^ 
lar  form,  and  when  stained  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  zodglcea  duster 
of  micrococci.  In  the  blood  of  fowl  cholera  it  has  often  proved  extremely 
difficult  to  render  the  bacteria  visible,  whUe  with  the  blood  of  swine 
plague  sent  me  by  Professor  Law  the  micrococci  could  be  seen  in  both 
stained  and  unstained  preparations  to  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TISSUES  FOB  BAOTEBIA. 

Some  microscopists  hlE^ve  been  successM  by  placing  pieces  of  the  tis- 
sues in  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  imbedding  in  a  rather  soft 
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muctm  and  catting  tibe  seotioH  in  a  microtoBie.  The  Bectaons  thus 
obtilnel  are  piaced  for  haJf  an  hour  in  a  ataining  fluid  compoaed  of 
f  hatf  a  grain  of  aniliBe  Tiolet  in  an  oanoe  of  diatiUed  water:  lli^  are 
tben  idaoed  for  two  minntea  in  dilute  aoetie  acid  (4  minima  to  tneoonoe), 
Iben  for  one  ndnnte  in  oidiBaryalGOhoL  then  fer  one  minute  In  abaointe 
akxAoI^  finsdly  for  two  minutea  in  oil  of  elovea,  when  th^  are  adoosted 
in  Oanada  balaam.* 

The  difficulty  of  making  aeetiona  with  aach  imperfbcUj  haide&ed 
specimena  haa  led  me  to  nae  a  longer  psrooeaa  of  hajtteoing  with  eliromic 
aeid,  one-fifth  of  one  percent^  and  ak9olKd9eqnal  parta,  the  reanltabetngy 
ao  &r  as  I  can  jndge  at  preeent^  idanticail.  In  Mitber  caae,  howoyer, 
has  the  success  been  very  flattenng. 

For  the  examination  of  the  preparations  I  have  nsed  a  one-tenth  and 
one-fifkeenth  inch  water  immersion^  olajeetive,  and  a  one^ifteenUi  homo- 
geneous immersion,  all  by  Tolles,  in  connection  with  an  Abbe-Zeiss  illu- 
minating appamtus.  These  appliances  therefore  represent  the  utmost 
perfection  of  the  day,  while  the  methods  used  are  those  which  have 

g'ven  the  best  results  in  similar  investigations:  and  if  llw  examinations 
^ye  hot  been  as  satii^actory  as  could  be  desired  it  is  probaUy  due  to 
the  Inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  to  t^  fact  that  our  methods 
wAy  still  be  improyeu. 

XSSPIN0  BISTHXED  "water  WER  ^BOX  SACTBBll. 

In  this  daas  of  inyeetintions  it  is  aibsolutely  neeesaary  to  naa  dia- 
tQleA  water;  we  need  it  tor  oar  immersion  lenses,  to  maike  atainiiig  and 
haidening  solotions,  to  diss<rfye  and^tatereagenta,  and  for  many  <ati»er 
purposes.  But  even  distilled  water,  as  I  have  shown  in  a^weoding  He- 
port,  very  soon  teens  with  immeiEUBe  nambers  of  bactena,  orgaanma 
which  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  distiftgiii Aing  firom  those  ^efhich 
are  the  active  cause  of  some  of  tlie  contagious  diaeaees.  It  is  piain, 
therefore,  that  if  we  <s8e  distilled  water  awanaing  with  bacteria  in  our 
havdentng  or  sta4ning  sc^utions,  if  it  constitates  a  part  of  the  Magenta 
that  we  use  upon  our  preparations,  or  even  if  it  isoaed  to  makeienEfciva- 
tion  liquids,  these  innocent  organisms  may  be  mistaiken  for  pathageaac 
ones,  and  onr  conclusions  will  be  •entirdy  witheatt  value. 

To  guard  against  such  i^rors  I  have  devised  the  a^fAratiia  iihistattted 
in  Plate  II,  Fig.  2.  The  flask  A,  after  thorough  leaning,  is  fifled  bsr 
filtering  into  it  freshly  distilled  water,  and  tbesoft  rubber  oaork,  thaeogh 
which  x^ass  the  tubes  B  and  G,  is  tartly  adjusted.  The  tube  B  does 
not  readi  the  water  in  the  flask,  but  is  designed  for  admitting  dUtared 
air,  and  is  packed  for  two  or  three  inches  from  the  •ertemal  oiiBoe  wUk 
cotton  wool,  while  the  tube  C,  which  acts  as  a  sii^cm,  neadhes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  terminates  ertenaaJly  in  a  ipieoe  of  caootxiboao 
tubing,  D,  on  which  is  placed  the  compiiesaar  E,  and  into  whicii  Jlta  the 
terminal  tube  F.  The  whole  maybe  ks^t  for  severalhooira  befarefiUutt,^ 
a  temperature  of  220°  to  225oF.,  to  kill  <all  germs  wlaaA  may  be  Oio^ed 
in  the  cotton-fllter  or  t^  tabes.  The  distillLed  water,  after  (being  placed 
in  this  apparatus,  is  boiled  two^r  three  times  at  intervals  of  a&w  hosra, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  filter  from  beoooning  wet  by  eondenaation 
of  steam,  a  precaution  which  I  have  fonnd  neoessary  to  t^  valne  of 
such  a  filter,  and  just  at  the  end  'of  the  last,  boiling  ^le  oonqireaaor  is 
opened,  and  if  necessary  the  ventilating  tube  is  closed  until  the  press- 
ure of  the  steam  lias  forced  the  water  to  fill  the  siphon.    The  com- 

"^AiexaBder  OcBtoix,  M.  D.  Beport  on  J^W'OxgsausaiB  in  Surgical  X>iBeik8C»»  MUiah 
JMiooZ  Journal,  1831,  p.  369. 
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pies8or  is  now  ekwed,  1^  veDtilatfaig  tnibe  x^praed,  tt&d  the  appanfttns 
Is  ready  for  use.  Of  course,  whenever  the  con^Mressor  is  opened,  w&bar 
flows  ;&om  tbe  Aask,  aod  if  the  small  qaanitity  whicb  has  heen  in  the 
teonmnal  tube  is  i^c^ted  't^i^MQwLiider  wftl  befbond  freefiromcontami* 
i^aticm  with  such  orgasosms. 

FwtbiB  {wrpose  a  solatj<m/of  tbeanjjjj^eyiollfetis  m^Mliaii^atrpDgalQO 
bed  of  Buch  a  st^e^gth  tb«t  eaeh4rgp  contjuns  ^ne^sixte^ntb  of  a  grain 
•of  the  ^loriug  inatHbei:,  and  in  thisfpraijiaay  }>idj;Mre8eryed  couFenieptfor 
use  at  a^yjtime.  When  «on)«  sectioasaceto  he  stained  one  drop  of  thi^ 
is  placed  in  a  drachiiiof  puoedisibiUad  watw,  and  this  is  at  once  filt^re^ 
and  ttS(ed;  this  msikM  the  solution  of  iialf  a^grain  to  the  owce.  For  the 
slaEXHji^^  solution  four  drops  are  required  to  each  dradun  of  distiUed 
watier.  In  this  way  is  ol^tanaed  a  solutioia  ficeeftomhacteriaaad  giving 
resuits  wortiby  of  ^nfidence;  bint  if  thi^  aqueous  solution  is  aUowed  to 
stand  a  few  hours  lU^e  dey^ojmePrt  of  these  organisms  comgieyifaps  an4 
it  is  no  longer  fit  ft^TWe*  I^titiosewbp  jjavestigatetheBediseases  persist 
i«  jmvg  old  aqj«eous  sol^tioios  of  a^^line,  or  .evai  aoiline  lolu  £o^  £bfar 
sitauuqg  fliuds,  they  must  uiot  egcftect  viery  wyophi^liaiM^  to  hi^  plMed  in 
the  iSAOuracy  of  ;Uk^  les^lts. 

THE  CULTrVi.TION  OF  BlLOTEBtl. 

In  the  preceding  report  a  fem  of  apparatas  was  described  for  mvik- 
jsig  S(U(^  coltivatipn^^  it)ut  tiiis  w^sfioon  fomid  too  complicated  H^  l^e 
purposes  of  investigation.  A  simple  ^;)piaratus  was  needed,  provided 
with  a  iFeaittlattBg  tube  pacJLed  with  ^tton^  which  woiild  taJce  out  little 
space  in  the  incubator,  that  could  be  made^  if  need  be,  in1^e  mostjxrinii- 
tive  laboratory,  that  could  be  easily  filed  wit^  the  cultivating  flvid;  and 
WJt^Mist^ilized  nughtbepre6erv^forase,atany  time,  the  contents  being 
readiiy  aeoessUde  fiNr  inocuIationaAd  for  semoval^  either  f<»:  exaBoonation, 
&T  piodueing  other  oidtivations,  ckt  for  inoculaitMm  experiments,  and  all 
with  t^e  least  possible  chance  of  admitting  the  genus  of  bacteria  continu- 
ally ^floating  in  the  atmosphere.  After  sev^r^  months  experamenti^  tiie 
appaiBfttus  shown  in  Plate  I,  Mg.  1,  was  sfttttod  upon  as  Isotisfaotorily 
filling  these  conditions.  It  consists  of  a  test-tube  five  tn^es  long  ai^ 
tiiree-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  the  one  case  is  closed  witih 
a  rubber  cork  pierced  with  a  single  hole,  and  in  the  other  the  tube  is  drawii 
down  near  its  upp«r  teixtrainttsir  to  «ae-dG»nrth'<xf  an  inch  in  diameter.  In 
ib%  ifiM^er  cork  is  plaeed  a  pieee  of  ^ass  tube^me-lcKirth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  that  just  reaches  tiie  lower  end  of  the  oork^  but  projects  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  ujpper  end^  on  which  is  placed  a  cloae-fittiing 
piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing  one  inch  in  length,  into  which,  again,  fits  tiae 
ben^glass  tube  D,  the  external  part  being  packed  with  cotton- woo^  as  a 
filter.  The  adntstable  r^itilatlng  tube  is  anmnged  in  ^  similar  mamaer 
in  the  second  form  of  apparatus. 

These  tubes  are  abouthalf  filled  with  the  cultivation  liquid  and  are  then 
13ien  placed  ina  vessel t&atr cosEtains  tiireeor  iiMir  ea<^iee  of  wat^.  Plate 
XI,  Wig.  Wj  that  can  be  ti^tly  eoveved^  in  whMh  tiiey  are  boiled  three 
or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  houx».  In  this  way  the  whole  appara- 
tus, including  the  ventOating  tube  and  its  cotton  filter,  is  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  boilmg  water,  or  to steamof  the  same temp^ature.  A  steril- 
izing apparatus  arranged  for  heating  the  tuibes  tu  a  receptacle  surrounded 
by  boiling  water,  a  section  of  whl(^  is  shown  in  Plate  XI,  Fig.  17,  has 
not  given  as  good  results  as  the  simpler  metiiod  of  placing  them  direotly 
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in  the  hot  water  and  allowing  the  steam  to  come  in  actual  contact  with 
the  parts  out  of  the  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  fireqnent  assertions  of  experimenters  that  culti- 
vation liquids  may  be  easily  sterilized,  and  that  boiling  for  five  minates 
is  sufficient  for  thi^  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  x>er- 
fect  sterilization  of  such  liquids  is  frequently  attended  with  serioas  dif- 
i]  culty .  On  one  occasion  twenty  cultivation  tubes  were  boiled  four  times 
at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  each  boiling  being  continued  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  in  the  vessel  shown  in  Plate  XI,  Fig.  16.  Unfortunately 
after  the  last  heating,  the  lid  was  removed  and  not  replaced-;  the  eold 
air  coming  in  contact  with  the  ventilating  tubes  condensed  the  vapor  in 
the  filters,  and  as  a  result  every  tube  became  infected  with  atmospheric 
bacteria,  and  was  turbid  with  them  within  ihiee  days. 

A^uin,  while  at  Atlanta  investigating  the  Southern  cattle  fever,  the 
sterilizing  apparatus,  shown  in  section  in  Plate  XI,  Fig.  17,  was  nsedj 
it  consists  of  an  inner  compartment  surrounded  by  boiling  water  ana 
steam,  and  covered  with  a  double  lid  having  an  air  space  of  two  inches. 
The  cultivation  tubes  were  but  a  degree  or  two  below  the  boiling  point 
as  determined  by  actual  test,  and  to  illustrate  the  difSculty  of  sterilizing 
them  I  transcribe  the  following  record  from  my  note-book.  In  all  cases 
the  tubes  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  apparatus  till  eold^  thus  sab- 
lecting  them  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  much  longei*  time  than  is 
indicated  by  the  actual  duration  of  the  boiling : 

July  20, 5jp.  m.— Nineteen  cultiyation  tubes  were  filled  with  infusion  of  beef,  placed 
in  the  apparatus,  and  the  water  boiled  for  ten  minutes. 

July  21, 9  a.  m. — ^A  few  tubes,  on  careful  inspection,  indicate  the  reir  beginninig  of 
turbidity.  They  were  all  placed  in  the  apparatus  and  this  heated  to  bollmg  for  ten 
minutes,  and  this  boiling  repeated  at  5  p.  m. 

July  23.— The  apparatus  boiled,  morning  and  e-vening  the  same  as  yeetefdfty. 

July  23.— Boiled  once,  being  six  times  in  aU. 

Jutv  27. — Seyen  of  the  tubes  are  turbid;  the  remainder  are  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
and  this  again  boiled  for  ten  minutes. 

Augu$t  1.— But  six  tubes  remain  free  from  bacteria.  Most  of  the  affected  ones  hare 
but  a  slight  bacterial  membrane  on  the  surfiice,  while  the  Uqnid  beneath  is  nearly  as 
transparent  as  formerly.  The  bacterium  which  thus  resists  neat  is  a  BaoUUts,  some- 
what peculiar  in  its  characters,  as  it  divides  into  shorter  members  than  the  B,  9uh&IU.  It 
is  about  Tu  W*^  of  aJi  ^^^^  in  diameter,  and  divides  into  rods  ^rfjnrth  to  Winrth  of  anlnch 
in  length,  many  of  these  subdividing  int6  members  rrfTnrth  to  iriinrth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  then  closely  resemble  Baokriuin  iarmo.  The  spores  seem  to  be  spherical  pitfticles 
Tiyimrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Augu$t  5.— Thirteen  tubes  filled  to-day  with  fresh  infusion  of  beef.  They  were  placed 
in  the  apparatus,  which  was  boiled  for  ten  minutes  at  noon  and  for  fifteen  minutes  at 
six  o'clock. 

August  6.— Every  tube  is  turbid  with  bacteria.  Thirteen  tubes  were  now  fiUed  with 
fresh  infusion,  neutralized  with  Hquor  potassm.  They  are  placed  in  the  apparaths, 
which  is  boiled  from  11  to  11,30  a.  m.,  and  again  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.  m. 

August  7.— The  apparatus  boiled  from  9  to  10  a.  m. 

August  8.— The  apparatus  boiled  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  another  hour  in  the 
evening. 

August  9. — Bofted  an  hour  In  the  mominff. 

August  11.— Five  of  the  tubes  are  turbid  with  bacteria:  the  remainder  returned  to 
the  appar.itus  and  boiled. 

August  15.— Two  more  tubes  are  turbid. 

I  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  sterilizing  the  tubes  in  these  cases.  I  am  certain  it  was  not 
due  to  atmospheric  infection  after  sterilization,  for  particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  condition  of  the  ventilating  filters,  and  hundreds  of 
such  tubes  have  been  preserved  for  an  indefinite  time,  on  other  occasions, 
after  sterilization  without  becoming  infected.  It  is  possible  that  the 
extreme  drought  had  something  to  do  with  this  extraordinaiy  resistance 
to  heat.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  germs  of  the  hay  bacil- 
lus when  obtained  from  diy  hay  witlistand  several  hours'  boiling,  while, 
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-when  finsh  and  moist,  they  are  destroyed  in  as  many  minutes.  Professor 
T^dall,  I  believe,  has  explained  this  by  snpi>os!!ng  that  the  perfectly 
dry  spores  do  not  readily  imbibe  water,  and  are  not  moistened  for  several 
hoars  after  being  placed  therein,  and  while  dry  they  are  not  destroyed 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  a  new  iUostration  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  minutes'  boiling  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  sterilise  such 
liquids,  and  that  unless  our  cultivation  liquids  are  pr^erved  at  lOCPF. 
a  sufficient  time  before  use  to  prove  that  they  contain  no  atmospheric 
germs,  the  results  are  at  best  untrustworOiy. 

MAiraER  OP  TTSINO  THE  OTJX-TIVATION  APPARATUS. 

The  cultivation  liquid  is  made  by  infusing  the  muscles  of  various  ani- 
mals in  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  150^  to  leO^F.  for  two  or 
three  hours,  then  boiling  and  Altering.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  should 
be  as  limpid  and  colorless  as  the  purest  water.  The  cultivation  tubes 
are  half  filled  with  this,  previously  neutralized  with  caustic  potash,  and 
steriliaaed  as  already  described.  The  blood  for  inoculation  is  either  ob- 
tained <£rectly  from  the  veins  by  means  of  vacuum  tubes,  as  described 
in  my  preceding  report,  or  when  convenient  the  heart  is  opened  by  a 
kmfe^  freed  from  germs  by  passing  it  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  piece 
of  capillary  glass  tubing  drawn  to  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  one- 
half  ta  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  (Plate  XI,  Fig.  18),  is  taken  up 
with  flamed  forceps,  passed  through  the  flame  itself,  and  touched  to  .the 
blood  in  the  heart,  with  which  it  immediately  flUs  by  capillarity.  The 
ventilating  tube  of  the  cultivation  apparatus  is  uow  passed  through  the 
flame  and  removed,  and  the  bit  of  capillary  tube  containing  the  blood 
is  dropp^  through  the  opening  into  the  liquid.  The  ventilating  tube 
is  again  flamed  and  replaced  and  the  apparatus  placed  in  an  incubator 
at  lOOo  F., 

The  multiplication  of  gerins  becomes  apparent  from  the  turbidity  of 
the  liquid  in  about  twen^  hours.  To  examine  this  liquid  without  con- 
taminating it  with  germs  from  the  atmosphere,  a  capillary  pipette  is 
made  by  drawing  a  long  and  fine  prcnection  to  an  ordinary  glass  tube, 
as  shown  in  Plate  XI,  Fig.  15,  the  end  being  sealed.  The  external  part 
of  the  body  of  the  tube  is  packed  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  whole  is 
then  baked  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  230OF.  to  destroy  all 
germs.  Now,  to  obtain  a  sample  of  the  cultivation  liquid,  a  small  caout- 
chouc bulb  is  adjusted  as  in  the  figure,  the  point  of  the  pipette  is  fxro- 
ken,  the  ventilating  tube  is  removed  with  the  precautions  already  men- 
tioned, the  pipette  is  flamed  and  passed  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid^  when  the  bulb  is  compressed  to  expel  a  small  quantity  of  the 
pure  air  which  it  contains^  and  t&e  Uquid  which  takes  the  place  of  this, 
as  the  bulb  resumes  its  original  form,  is  removed  in  the  pipette  and  can 
be  used  for  microscopical  examination,  for  inoculating  animals,  or  for 
starting  new  cultivations. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  spite  of  all  precautions  our  cultivations 
are  impure;  we  can  plainly  see  that  there  are  two  forms  of  organisms. 
One  grows  at  the  bottom  of  our  cultivation  liquid  while  the  other  oc- 
cupies the  surface,  where  it  forms  a  covering  membrane;  one  is  motion- 
less while  the  other  swims  with  the  plainest  undulatioBS  or  gyrations; 
one  may  be  spherical  or  oval  while  the  other  is  rod-shapped.  It  has 
been  common  to  speak  of  these  different  forms  as  but  stages  iu  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  organism;  but  a  study  of  their  life  history  has  not 
justified  this  view,  and  we  are  now  satisfied  that  such  appearances  in- 
dicate contamination  of  our  cultivations  with  some  of  the  countless  germs 
continu^ly  floating  Ijll  the  air. 
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Sometimes  it  as  7€a74ea]na>Ietp  get  vkl  of  tl^  Ibreigagems  Mid 
obtam  a  pore  ««]ftiirartion  fiom  an  iaipnse  one.  Is  this  possil)le9  At 
one  time  rt  'was  sii^osed  tinait  it  zidght  be  aoeoi»|^iislii6d  by  0(mti«uiioiu9 
coltivatiaiis,  but  experiment  demonstrated  that  ssaaQy  the  dsSeseat  w- 
ganisms  retained  their  relative  proportion  to  «adi  ot&er  through  fla  UX' 
definite  niimber  of eultLTsticms.  Lately  Bnehner  has  sofgested  a  prae- 
tieal  plan  "wMch  may  be  ^^urried  o«t  very  snoeesedidly  with  tine  apfMir 
ratus  of  my  mveati^n  described  above. 

^Qie  organisms  foom the  atmoe^ere  in  all wiell-iaade  cultivatioas«DB 
less  numerous  than  the  disease  ^^nas,  and  afeove  all  tiiey  are  ftond 
more  particularly  at  the  surface,  while  the  latter  prefi^r  to  g?x)w  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  liquid.  A  drop  of  the  cultivation  Bqiiid  is  taken 
ftom  nearthe  bottomof  tfae  tube,  with  suitable  pseeautions,  and  placed 
inanotherappaiatiisasif  lorafcefidiea^^  thisisattmoea^tatod 

to  dUEase  t^e  drop  equsMy  through  the  wiMie^  Iih>w  a  dxop  is  taken 
at  once  &om  tMs  wd  plaoed  iii  atiadod  apparatus,  aotd  fiMMU  the  thivd  a 
deep  k  piaoed  in  a  fourth  £»r  coMivattoa.  The  drop  taken  trom  Qud 
saB00Qdappaiatiis>eoDtaansT7^^^  a  drop  taken  from  tiie£br8t,aadifehaA 
fi»m1iikethirdooffitain8bat7n;Wc^<>^<^^9^  Now^ifadjNipof 

tbe  fizst  eoltivatiioa  x9ontained  iiOe^OQO  Aaease  aeraas  atid  60^000  swtae 
eerwiL  it  is  plain  Itat  merj  idao9»  of  the  4BeepaadiiutiiOiL  would  eoiaam 
Wo  of  the  foraaer,  while  there  woiiddonly  be  one  of  the  latter  4x>  ifm&tf 
Are  dj?ops.  If  the  number  of  ^erm^  is  geeater,  as  is  gelMrally  itte^Mae, 
w^  have  only  to  resost  toa.thinLdilatioa  and  vary  the  quantily^  tbe 
dilutingiiquid  to  suit  our  ease,  and  by  ^tartmga  nambeircif  ealttratKiaa 
Atffla  this  we  wiill  geteeme  in  whieh  the«rgaii^ 

WUTmA3S&  OfiJSOTS  OP  fSfTCK  WmSTXiOtJiTlCmL 

Of  course^rar  ftrst  endeayor  by  cultivation  experiments  is  to  jsobite 
the  conta^ous  germs  to  determine  their  form,  manner  of  growth,  sjid 
multiplication;  to  ieam  their  place  In  nature j  theconditians  whidb  are 
fJBbvoi^le  and  un&ivorable  to  xhem.  But  science  of  to-day  is  too  prae- 
tical  to  stop  here— we  must  have  results  vhidi  will  enable  us  to  coutnd 
t3ie  <K>ntagious  plagues  more  p^ectly  than  heretofore*  In  the  .first 
place  w^e  must  know  how  these  germs  are  distributed;  in  what  manner 
they  leave  the  sick  animal;  whether  they  are  carried  by  .currents  of 
air  j  how  and  for  what  time  they  are  preserved  on  or  within  the  sd!l  or 
in  stables;  and  in  wiiat  manner  tiiey  find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of 
healthy  animals. 

When  our  information  is  satisfoctory  on  iihese  pc^iirts,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
laon  to  inquire  how  such  germs  may  be  destroyed,  the  chemical  ^ig0at» 
v^ch  are  most  eflBcient  for  this  purpose,  the  strength  in  which  Ubey 
are  to  be  employed,  and  tiie  effect  of  ventilation  and  of  plowing  or 
burning  infect^  pastures. 

Having  learned  what  is  possible  in  regard  to  the  contagious  germ,  we 
next  turn  our  attention  to  the  animals  liable  to  be  alfected.  We  find 
that  a  certain  number  are  insusceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  virus;  they 
occupy -flie  fi»me  stebles  or  fields  with  the  sick,  take  then:  food  and  d^l^k 
in  common,  breathe  a  contaminated  air,  and  even  resist  inoccdations  with 
the  most  potentvinis.  In  Vhat  does  this  insusccjJtibilHy  consistt  How 
was  it  obtained?  How  can  it  be  conferred  upon  other  animalsf  For 
what  length  of  time  will  it  -protect  them  !  And  is  it  transmitted  in  any 
extent  by  hereditary  influence  to  the  offeprin^l  Potent  questions  are 
these,  which,  when  prox)erly  answered,  iaust  place  the  control  of  animal 
plagues fitlly  within  our  grasp;  and  not  of  animal  plaigues  alone. for  are 
not  some  of  these  common  to  both  mankind  andanbnaXs  t    And  is  it  too 
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mxKh  to  belifiT«  th&t,  wlien  tbecocttagkxas  difleasesof  animals  «re  fiiMj 
understood  and  controlled,  the  millions  of  haman  beings  wJib  aie  nom 
oarried  to  trntiiael^  grstsve^  by  aiiied  plagues  may  be  6p«redS 

Tlkeoe  ape  tiie  liopes  tbat  aobaate  us,  nay  they  axe  the  convietiaM 
wbiob  grow 4»tn»nger  with  eac(h  experisDent.  Bat  a  few sfaoorty^ars  ngo 
iki%  gzeat  fieid  for  reseaDch^  whidi  we  now  see  bef oie  aod  juroasd  us^ 
might  be  comyeaed  to  one  of  those  forests  situated  in  a  rich,  moist, 
alluvial  i»^n  of  the  tropios.  On  every  hamd  imsnense  txiees,  through 
theibtiage  of  whaoh  scarcely  a  ray  of  lighteouM  j^enetaaMte,  while  betow 
ai!elM*iars,TiBes,  and  various  kinds  •ofimpeaetrabieu^  UTota 

patiki  to  gDftde  the  steps— All  a  hopeless  wildemesa.  Today  how  changed. 
Roads  have  beesi  mtfMle  by  whiidi  the  wilderness  is  taraTerB6d--*4UQe  HM 
file  experimental  methsds  of  inooolatioin  and  euliivatiion  of  vanuB  now 
fiEdlowed  with  svch  sooeess  worthy  of  the  namef  And  li^t  is  stxeam* 
iag  through  the  0V€nrhangmg  oanopy  all  abound  us  until  oar  fovest  is 
searoelv  more  thaa  a  grove.  It  is  the  result  of  the  reeeoit  studies  of 
eoQljagia,  tiieir  manner  «Kf  dirtribution,  the  methods  by  which  they  may 
be  attenuotedand  made  to  prodnee  inausoeptibiiity  instep 
conversion  from  ea^mies  to  allies,  itis  nais  longer  a  qnestkoi  df  possi- 
bility if  tids  grow  abail  $^ve  place  to:.tte»  fertile  fMUrabbA  field*-*«t]s 
simply  a  qnestiooi  of  the  time  nAoeasarj^  to  produce  this  f&ange. 

PABJT  IL— ESTYBSTIGAirosrS  OF  SWINE  FtiA&UE. 

The  leseandies  iniegard  to  this  disease, /which  were  clietsriSed  ib  ODy 
refort  for  1880.  having  all  pointed  to  a  mierococcas  as  itb  .caoae  rather 
than  to  a  bacillus,  as  maintained  by  Bis.  Ekim  and  Detmera,  I  deter- 
mined  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  fin  ttds 
p«iBt.  I  therefore  requested  .Professor  Law  to  .send  me  some  gensnne 
swine-plague  virus*  as  he  was  then  experimenting  W£th  this  disasse. 
In  answer  to  this  he  sent  me,  among  other  pa^ological  prodncts,  a 
capiDary  tube  containing  blood  ^'collected  from  ^ar  vdms,  near  a  hliue 
sioi^h,  of  a  pig  tiiat  had  been  infected  by  exposoxe  and  inoeulatiosL'' 

!OiiB  was  taken  by  Professor  Law  December  14, 1880,  aagid  examined 
by  me  December  21.  The  Mood  in  tiie  tube  was  studied  with  the  ^greatest 
care,  fhe  slides  axid  everytibing  coming  in  contact  with  it  beuoig  well 
flasmied.  It  was  ^ezamined  fresh  ipma  the  tube,  and  also  in  preparations 
made  by  drying  on  the  cover  glass,  and  tinting  with  aniline,  the  sesfllts 
being  in  each  «ase  the  same,  yeary  many  miorocooci  were  to  be  seen 
pjerfectfy  distinct  in  outline^  they  existed  in  Clusters,  short  diains  lawi 
singly,  and  the  appearance  was  so  characteristic  as  not  to  leave  a 
shs^ow  of  doubt  in  regard  to  their  nature.  No  other  form  of  bacteria 
was  to  be  discovered. 

At  the  same  time  Projfessor  Law«ent  me  blood  from  the  portal  vein 
of  a  pig  that  had  been  sojQfocated,  as  he  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
might  be  a  method  of  origjnscting  the  contagious  affection  under  investi- 
gation. This  also  con1»ined  bacteria  of  a  single  variety,  but  it  was  the 
Bacterium  iemw^  and  the  contract  between  these  and  the  micrococci 
was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  These  organisms  were  all  elliptical  in 
form  and  mostly  existed  in  pairs,  swimming  about  in  all  directions  in 
the  most  lively  manner.  The  nricrocooci  on  the  other  hand  have  no 
movement  except  tliat  called  molecular.  Although  Professor  Law 
wrote  me  when  sending  the  virus  that  he  had  inoculated  a  pig  with  the 
blood  from  the  suffocated  animal,  and  timt  this  subject  already  had  ele- 
vated temperature,  I  predicted  vrlien  stating  the  result  of  my  exami- 
nations that  he  would  not  optain  a  case  of  genuine  swine  phigue  from 
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such  bloody  and  i!his,  he  was  kind  enough  to.inform  me  later,  proved  to 
be  the  &ct. 

As  a  more  complete  test  of  tfie  nature  of  the  bodies  in  the  swine- 
plagne  vims,  two  cultivation  slides  were  prepared  by  oementinir  npon 
them  a  deep  glass  cell.  A  drop  of  neutral  infiision  of  beef  well  steril- 
ized was  pla<^  an  a  thin  cover  glass  and  a  small  particle  of  the  virus 
.added  when  it  was  inverted  over  the  cell  and  cemented  with  paraffine. 
The  slides  were  then  kept  in  the  incubator  at  lOCPF.  These  cultivar 
tions  were  not  successful  ^  the  micrococci  did  not  multiply  in  either  case. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cultivation  slides  were  prepared  two  of 
my  cultivation  tubes  already  described,  containing  one  ounce  each  of 
the  same  sterilized  infiision  of  beef,  were  inoculat^  by  dropping  into 
the  liquid  a  particle  of  wire  that  was  first  flamed  and  touched  to  the 
nUxML  By  way  of  contrast  a  third  tube  was  inoculated  in  the  same 
way  with  fresh  human  blood.  All  were  placed  in  the  incubator  at  KXP 
F.  The  next  day  (December  29)  the  contents  of  the  tubes  inoculated 
with  .the  Virus  were  no  longer  transparent  but  turbid,  while  that  charged 
with  human  blood  was  unchanged.  The  cultivations  were  found  to  owe 
their  turbidity  to  immense  numbers  of  the  micrococci  in  clusters  and 
chains  as  in  the  virulent  blood,  but  the  most  carefid  examination  did 
not  reveal  a  single  baeillus  or  any  other  form  whatever. 

Durmg  the  very  cold  night  which  followed,  there  being  no  heat  under 
the  incubatoi^  these  cultivations  were  frozen  solid,  and  as  it  was  desir- 
able to  test  the  vesistance  of  this  organism  to  freezing  I  inoctdated  an- 
other cultivation  tube  from  one  of  these  as  soon  as  thawed.  In  twelve 
hours  this  tube  wad  as  turbid,  as  the  other  and  contained  only  the  same 
organism.  l?he  vitality,  therefore,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  impaired  by 
frying. 

By  Janua^  17, 1881, 1  had  carried  these  cultivations  to  the  sixth 
generation  without  any  contamination  with  atmospheric  bacteria,  as 
may  be  seen  b^  reference  to  Plate  Y,  Fig.  5.  At  this  date  I  inoculated 
a  pig  by  ingecting  under  the  sidn  of  uie  ina}de  of  the  thigh,  with  a  hvi>o- 
dermic  syringe,  a  drachm  of  the  sixth  cultivation; .  and  a  second  animal 
was  inoculated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  first  cultivation.  It  is  here 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  drachm  of  the  SixCh  cultivation  must  'have 
contained  less  than  the  one-quintiUionth  part  of  a  dn/p  of  the  original 
blood.  The  results  of  these  inoculations  are  shown  in  the  followitig 
tables: 

PiO  No.  1."— JnodttZaM  with  sixth  cultioation  oftfiruB, 


Ddte. 


a 


B5l 


BemttkB. 


1881. 

Jasanty  17 

18 , 

19 

20 

22 

28 , 

24.% 

25 

26.1U.... 

27... 

28 A.. 

29 

80 

31 

Febniftry  1 


11 

n 

10.16 

i:46 

9.46 
10 
11 
10 
10.46 

9.45 

9.80 
11.46 
10/30 
10.80 
10 

9180 
11 


or. 

66 
48 
44 

46 

38 
82 
80 
82 
30 
30 
22 
38 
88 
48 
60 
53 
36 


HypoHetmio  ii\)eotlon  of  ope  dnohai  of  vinik 
HMd  iwdling  at  point  of  inooaktton. 

SweDiog  gtadnaQy  dlMppMiln^ 

Blosh^on  the  aldn. 
SUghtoraptioii. 


Plain  ertf^Uoli. 


WaD. 
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Pig  Kq.  ^^Inoculated  i0iih  firtt  e^Vii9a(iom  o/  «in(9. 


D»te. 


E^marlra. 


188L 

iTaaiuay  17 

18...^. 

19 

ao 

21 

22 

28 

U:::::: 

2a 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

FebruAiy  1 

2 


11 

11 

10.15 
9.45 
9.45 

10 

10.46 
9.45 
9.30 
11.45 
10.80 
10.30 
10 
9.30 
11 


op. 


Hypodennlo  ixijeotioii  of  one  draohm  of  tinu, 
SweUing  at  point  of  InoonlatloiL 
SweUixi^  maohVedoood. 


Blush  on  akin. 

BoTerai  papulea  on  akin  of  abdomon. 


Large^lerations  on  sldn. 
Emption  ooTera  the  hody. 

Wen. 


The  GraptHon  in  both  cases  was  very  marked.  It  commenced  with  a 
red  blnsh  or  congestion  of  the  skin,  followed  l^  flat  elevations  one-half 
to  three-fonrihs  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  epidermis  on  these  'became 
diy  and  exfoliated,  leaving  a  red,  congested  spot,  not  moist  or  gnpnlat- 
ing,  bat  already  healed.  These  elevations  were  scattered  over  &e  whole 
Ix^y,  and  were  smaller  on  Fo.  1,  thongh  equally  ndmerons.  A  similar 
emption  being  an  almost  constant  attendant  of  the  seveitd  forms  of  swine 
plagae,  I  thii^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  mild  cases.  I 
regret,  however,  that  the  animals  were  not  slaughtered  foi£  pwtrmwrtem 
«raminatibn,  tiiQugh  it  was  believed  that  no  satisfiEMStory  lesions  of  in- 
temaj  organs  would  be  found  when  the  general  health  was  qp  good-  At 
anyiiate  I  insist  that  the  eruption  appeared  ^^fter  the  average  incuba- 
tion of  swine  plague,  and  that  It  was  suf^cient  to  charaoteri^  a  mild 
attack  of  the  msease. 

If  this  is  admitted  it  follows  that  the  organism  of  swine  p^gue  is  not 
a  baoQlus  but  a  miorococcns.  And  it  also  follows  that  siuce  tUs  organ- 
ism was  carried  through  six  successive  cultivations  without  <manging 
its  form  the  granules  are  not  bacQlus  spores,  and  thai  th^  do  not  4^ 
velop  into  rods  of  any  variety  whatever. 

Drs.  Elei^  and  Detmers  have  insisted,  however,  that  the  organism 
was  a  badllns,  and  the  kvtter  still  maintains  that  the  spheijical  gran- 
ules are  siipply  its  spores.  In  my  former  report  I  gave  mv  reas^s  for 
believing  that  the  haciUi  of  these  genuemen  were  septic  bacteria  that 
had  gained  entrance  to  their  liquids  from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Klein  being  now  generally  accepted  by  scientists  that  he 
has  produced  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  the  eighth  pure  cultiva- 
tion of  a  bacillus,  it  seems  necessary  to  caU  attention  to  some  particu- 
lars not  generally  known  in  regard  to  these  experiments. 

1.  The  cuUivation  appartUm  could  not  be  steril^ed^^^Dr.  Klein's  cultiva- 
tion apparatus  was  made  by  cementing  a  cell  on  a  glass  slide,  then  in- 
verting over  this  a  thin  cover  on  whicm  was  a  drop  of  aqueous  humor 
inoculated  with  the  virus.  The  thin  cover  was  kept  in  place  by  a  ring  of 
olive  oiL  Now  I  have  found  from  experience  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
heat  such  a  slide  sufficient  to  destroy  the  atmospheric  germs  adhering 
to  it  without  destroying  the  cement  which  holds  the  cell  in  place ;  it  is 
also  difficult  to  heat  the  thin  covers  without  waiping  or  breaking  them. 
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Even  with  thifi  sncceaBfaUy  performed,  there  i«  the  air  which  is  oontin- 
uaUy  ch^uigiiig  In  the  cell,  and  the  aqueous  humor  which  must  remaia 
on  the  thin  cover,  ftdly  exposed  to  the  air,  while  the  iaoculation  is  per- 
formed, and  must  then  be  inverted.  The  apparatus  is  not  one  from 
which  we  should  ezpect  conclusive  results  even  were  a  sterilisation  at- 
tempted, which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case. 

2.  The  cultivations  toere  not  made  in  a  sterUizeA  fluid. — ^The  cultivation 
liquid  in  these  experiments  was  aqueous  humor  from  the  eye  of  a  rabbit. 
In  my  previous  report  I  have  given  tiie  evidence  which  seems  to  show 
that  the  liquids  and  organs  of  healthy  animals  may  contain  the  germs  of 
bacteria;  at  least  this  is  still  a  contested  point,  with  the  preponderance 
of  evidence  favoring  the  affirmative  view.  Bui}  leaving  this  oat  of  the 
question  I  am  satisfied  that  any  one  who  has  experimented  m  such 
matters  must  be  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  taking  adrop  of  aqueous 
humor  from  a  rabbitfs  eye,  placing  this  on  a  cover  glass  fully  e:^posed 
to  the  air,  inoealating,  and  tiien  inverting  over  a  cell  without  contami- 
nation with  atmospheric  bacteria. 

3.  The  conditions  of  the  cultivations  were  unfavorable  to  pathogenic  bae* 
teria. — If  we  cultivate  the  Bacillus  anthra<nsj  the  micrococcus  of  fowl 
cholera,  or  that  of  swine  plague  in  the  cultivation  tubes  which  I  have 
described,  a  eareM  inspection  will  convince  us  that  they  commence 
their  growth  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Uqnid,  and  that  tlie  turbidity 
scaroriy  reaches  the  sur&ce  of  the  liqwd  when  the  cultivation  is  ftniriied. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cultivate  the  Bacillus  subtilisj  the  Bacterium 
termOj  or  any  other  atmospheric  bacteria,  the  turbidity  commences  at  the 
sui&ee  of  the  cnltivation  and  extends  downward,  and  with  some  bacUU 
it  does  not  extend  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  My  latest  researehee  have 
eonvioeed  me  that  the  known  pathogenic  bacteria  never  form  a  mem- 
brane on  the  surface,  wMie  this  is  the  rule  with  the  septic  forms^  In 
<^her  words,  the  bacteria  liable  to  contaminate  our  coltivationB  flourish 
best  in  contact  with  the  air,  while  the  pathog^uc  forms  are  at  the  best 
when  protected  from  such  direct  contact.  If  now  we  make  a  cultivation 
in  a  single  drop  of  liquid  ftally  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  not  surprising  ijf 
the  atmospheric  bacteria  obtain  the  advantage  and  multiply  while  the 
pathogenic  forms  are  destroyed*  This  may  also  explain  my  failure  to 
cultivate  the  micrococcus  of  swine  plague  in  an  apparatus  similar  to 
Klein's,  while  I  succeeded  admirably  with  the  tabes. 

It  may  be  asked  if  this  is  a  rule  that  will  infaJIibly  distinguish  the 
pathogenic  from  the  septic  bacteria ;  and  in  regard  to  this  we  are  un- 
prepared to  answer,  but  It  may  be  accepted  from  what  is  already  known 
that  the  pathogenic  forms  will  not  at  once  flourish  if  cultivated  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  B€cciUus  subiiHs.  when  cultivated  in  infusions, 
multiplies  near  the  surface  and  there  rorms  a  thick  membrane ;  but 
before  Buchner  sueoeeded  in  converting  it  into  the  BaciUus  anthracis  he 
was  obliged  to  grow  it  in  an  apparatus  that  was  contanually  agitated, 
and  in  which  it  could  not  xemain  at  the  surface.  So  when  the  converse 
change  is  made  the  Bacillus  a/nthraeiSy  from  growing  at  the  bottom  of 
solutions  comes  to  gxt>w  at  the  surface,  and  is  then  harmless.  In  other 
words,  before  the  atmospheric  bacteria  can  multiply  within  the  animal 
body  tbey  must  be  gradually  adapted  to  the  conditions  which  they  meet 
there,  the  most  important  of  which  seems  to  be  the  restricted  amount  of 
available  oxygen.  And  so  when  we  are  told  that  his  cultivatiansin  tubes 
had  a  membrane  on  the  surface,  it  is  for  us  a  very  strong  indication  that 
tibis  membrane  was  formed  by  harmless  bacteria  that  had  gained  en- 
trance from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  true  that  in  mj  last  report  I  described  the  organimn  of  fowl 
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dMMc»  09  femiiiig  a  sligiit  membramtrat  thesnrfece  of  tbecmltiT^diiSy 
belt  Ik  Ta(^  Aiutrber  <rf  eoltiratU^ns  made  im  the  improved  i^iparatttt  de^ 
scrilyei  in  this  report  have  taught  bm  that  tbds  meiiibrane  (xAj  occwrs 
in  easea  of  contamination^  and  i&  doe  to  the  prolifioatiooL  of  bacteria 
tbatliaTe  grvwn  for  a  considerable  nnmber  of  genecatione  in  coataet 
wtlfa  the  air. 

4.  Tkei$Meulat(m9MdmtgfMposiM9er^8ult$.'^Todeia^ 

point  of  sd^mtfch  isiportanee  it  cannot  be  too  nmeh  to  expect  satialaC' 
totf  testkhB  itam  the  iaoeiilation  esfperunentSk  There  mif^t  be  a  dif- 
farenca  of  opimon  as  to  what  are  the  pathognomonie  characters  of  the 
affection,  bat  if  there  was  loss  of  appetite,  marked  discoloration  or  erap- 
tion  491  the  Bki^  nlceialkni  of  the  bowcJB,  or  ififtunmatiep:  of  the  langs, 
wa  ahooM  be  satisfied  as  to  theprodnction  of  the  diseasov  But  when  we 
ate  told  that  the  tfaiee  amnuds  inoculated  with  the  eighth  eattivatiim 
showed  no  qni^ton  of  the  diseaae  daring  Ufle,  and  that  it  was  only  at 
tl^o  p0st^mfortem  exandnation  after  slangbter  that  signs  of  the  disease 
wei!^  foffiad,  weave  not  convineed  that  these  eqaivocal  signs  resulted 
firom  the  inoeolation.  We  have  seen  too  many  enlarged  and  reddened 
lyntphatie  glands^  too  loany  appeaffances  of  slight  congestion  in  varioas 
organs  of  healthy  pigs,  to  accept  these  as  a  criterion  of  the  disease. 

5.  KMmf(>m^ikfi7mcro€oeeifnat  the  hmcUUj  ia^  the  tmues. — In  hte first 
ottisiiinication  on  this  snbjeet  Dr.  Klein  wrote  as  follows : 

Frtnn  and  eren  before  th«  flnt  Apia  of  n«otosL»  of  th«  mtroom  lof  intMtlzre},  viz., 
irhcn  t&«  ^itheiiiiiii  begias  to  tetsS  dJofwn  and  be  ilictf  fi»m  tlie  flRUfaee.  tliere  aro 
foiiAd  flUMMS  olSkierooDMi,  wMeb  in  sooue  okeoni  ooeapy  a  gx«**  portion  octhe  4^M«k 

Agafn^hefiays: 

In  the  nloorationof  fho  tongne  Just  montioaecL  and  at  atime  wlen  the  superficial  soab 
hai  not  1>econi6  teoCK^ved,  1  Imve  seen  masses  or  mioroooecl  situate  chiefly  in  the  tissue 
ofibi^^itf^i^batintomofliioesnaohingsofflidoepasthei&flammati  That 

fkSf  aea  Miotfoooool  was  piored  by  Ibelr  fomiag  Inaqw  of  anilbfm  gnoralea,  Tbeao 
lumps  stain  deep  puxple-blae  ialnHnataxyrloiK  and  are  thus  very  oonsnicuons,  and  be- 
sides  resist  the  action  of  oanstio  ]>otaBhy  with  which  all  the  rest  of  toe  tissue  disap- 
pears. Tlieee  neaps  of  ndorooooci  in  locality  correspond  to  the  papill»y  and  are  on 
the  surface  of  the^  seab,  bnA  uad^neatb  the  eoyering  epithelium,  some  pwrts  of  this 
having  changed  intaa  dry,  hartU  di^oiored  mass,  others  containing  larger  or  smaller 
vesiclee  filled  with  floid. 

More  than  this,  he  fonnd  the  fymphatic  vessels  of  the  macons  mem- 
bntne  of  the  epiglottis  filled  with  micrococci ;  and  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  lobnlar  pneTtmoni%  in  the  Infiltrated,  firm,  more  or  less  disintegrat- 
ing p^wte,  he  fonnd— 

Gieat  laaflfee  oC  flttloiroooed,  filtt&ff  np  oa^^aries  and  veina,  and  also  eontained  in 
9taspbatics  around  arteries.  The  pleura  is  much  swollen  and  contains  great  numbers 
— continuous  hiyefs  of  htmps  of  nuorococci.  The  free  surface  of  the  membtane  is  in 
tfian/  parte  ooveted  wtth  liem.* 

In  Spite  ot  all  this,  after  £ocVs  investigations  of  the  Bacillug  an- 
fhraei^  became  beli^er  known,  and  a  theorv  was  promulgated  in  certain 
^titfters  that  aD  pathogenic  bacteria  belonged  to  the  genns  hacillusj 
he  seems  to  have  made  his  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments  just 
referred  to,  and  to  have  then  concluded  the  disease  was  caused  by  baciUi. 
Bat  he  had  not 'yet  entirely  discarded  the  micrococci,  for  we  find  in  his 
article  eontribnted  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sciences 
(^p^  1878)  the  following : 

Ai  fiial  I  mislatsi'piated  the  sporas^  fegaidhig  them  as  mioroooG^  and  only  after  re- 
peated observations  haye  1  snceeeded  in  tracing  them  through  their  different  stages  of 
d61reloptft6nt. 

*I>r.  Klein.  The  so-called  enteiie,  or  i^pbod  fever  of  the  pig.— F«tmitary  JoMmal^ 
1877,  Vol.  V,  pp.  126-129. 
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Emally,  we  aore  led  to  the  conclnsioii  that  he  disooids  the  itdcrooooci 
entirely,  since  in  his  last  article  on  the  subject,  the  original  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  he  speaks  of  his  cultivations  of  baciUus 
fix)m  the  pnlmonal  liquid  as  always  fisdling,  from  the  great  develppment 
of  micrococci.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  long  con- 
found the  micrococci  with  the  spores  of  his  bdciUnSj  since  the  former  are 
much  larger,  are  spherical  instead  of  cylindrical,  multiply  in  the  form  of 
clusters  and  chains,  and  never  develop  into  filaments.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Klein's  obi^ervations,  even  by  them- 
selves, is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  at  all  satisfEustorily  the  pathogenic 
action  of  his  haciUus, 

And  when  we  add  to  this  the  facts  that  all  observers  have  been  struck 
with  the  number  and  the  prominence  of  the  micrococci ;  that  these  have 
alone  been  found  in  the  blood  and  inflammatory  liquids  obtained  by  me 
at  different  outbreaks  in  vacuum  tubes  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air ;  that  these  micrococci  cultivated  in  purity  to  the  sixth  generation 
in  rela^vely  large  quantities  of  liquid  produced,  after  the  average  period 
of  incubation  (seven  to  twelve  days),  tike  u^unistakable  eruption  ofswine 
plague,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  be  accepted  as  the  pathogenic 
agent 

I  am  led  to  insist  upon  tliis  point  because  in  two  cases  of  pork  poison- 
ing which  recently  occurred  in  B^gland  a  baoiUua  was  found  by  Dr. 
Kielyi  in  the  meat,  and  the  suggestion  soon  followed  from  other  parties 
that  this  might  be  the  haoiUus  ci  swine  plague,  or,  if  not,  that  this  latter 
was  probably  equally  daneerouB,  and  hence  another  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing Americfin  pork.  In  uois  case  flie  pork  was  ibrt^nately  raised  and 
slaughtered  in  England,  and  what  is  equally  significant  it  was  U9salted. 
The  pi^  had  been  healthy  and  the  meat  was  contaminated,  without 
doubt  by  the  water  used  in  washing  it  or  by  the  butcher's  instruments ; 
aud  tne  organism,  instead  of  being  the  hadUus  of  swine  plague,  was 
probably  the  septic  vibrio  discovered  by  Pasteur. 

PAET  HL^HmBSTIGAIIDlirB  OP  FO^?n;i  OHOI4ERA. 

VISU8  NOT  DIFFtrSEBLE. 

In  9iy  preceding  report  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  was  presented 
to  show  that  the  virus  of  this  disease  is  not  diffusible  through  the  aijr ; 
b|itin  regard  to  this  there  might  stiU  be  a  reasonable  feeling  of  4oubt, 
o^ng  to  the  fact  that  the  experiments  had  been  conducted  in  the  op^ 
air  and  were,  perhaps,  insuflcient  in  number.  Since  that  report  ws||S 
written  my  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  a  building  10  by  50 
feet,  in  which  the  experimental  coops  have  not  been  feffther  than  four 
orrfive  feet  from  each  others  In  this  building  there  were  coops  qf  sick 
t(m]a  continuously  for  months,  while  in  alternate  coops  were  well  ones. 
At  night  the  doors  and  windows  were  all  dosed.  There  being  from 
twelve  to  twenty  healthy  and  susceptible  fowls  and  an  equal  numbcor  of 
sick  ones  at  a  time,  we  have  here  the  best  conditions  for  transmission 
of  the  disease  by  the  atmo^here;  and  yet,  during  fuUy  six  months  of 
such  experiments^  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  which  there  could 
be  the  least  suspicion  that  the  malady  was  contracted  in  this  manner. 
We  may  safely  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  virus  is  fixed  and  not 
difiiisible,  and  that  in  all  cases  where  the  disease  originates  the  virus 
is  carried  in  some  tangible  form  and  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  the< 
healthy  fowls  by  way  of  tiie  digestive  organs. 
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Invesliflrabions  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.  PLATE  I. 
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Salmon,  DeL 


Ctdtlvation  Apparatus:  A,  test  tube;  B,  soft  rubber  cork;  C,  caoutchouc^-  ' 
connection ;  D,  ventilatingr  tube  peu;ked  with  cotton. 
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Investifiratiozis  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.  PLATB  II. 


Salmon,  del. 


Apparatus  for  pure  distilled  water.  A,  flask;  B,  ventilatiner  tube 
packed  with  cotton;  C,  syphon  tube;  D,  vulceuiized  caoutchouc; 
B,  compressor;  F,  terminal  glass  tube. 
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Ihvestlfir&tionB  by  D.  B.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.  PLATB  III. 


EUdmon,  del. 


Fiff.3, 


Bacillus  which  developed  In  boof  infusion  in  cultivabion  l.ubc«  arcer 
IJiose  had  been  heated  Devon  times  to  over  200<>  Fah.  on  watoi--bath. 
Otained  wllh  aniline  violet.    X  1600. 
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SWINE  PLAGUE. FOWL  CHOLERA  AND  SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER 

Investifetttions  by D.E. Salmon. D.VM.  Plate  |V 


Kitj.V. 


FOWL    CHOLERA. 
Bacteria  vrith  epithelium.  fVom  human  mouth  in  health.  From  preparation  made 
hvdr\'iii^.staininS»  v\qth  aniline   and  mounting  in  Canadian  balsam.. 

X   1500.  ^^r^ 
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InveetifiratioiiB  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M.  PLATE  V. 


eUtlmon,  del. 


Fiff^S. 


Swine  Plagrue:  Appearance  of  sixth  cultivation  used  to  inoculate 
PifiT,  Jan.  17th.    X  lOOO. 
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Plait*  VI 


.    FOWL    CHOLERA. 
Kiii.O.  Size  and  Hppeiit-Miicc  <»riivpi-  in  a  casr  olllii'  disnase  .  \I/iy  l/)*^'l(jfll 
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SWINE  PLAGUE,  FOWL  CHOLERA  AND  SOUTHERN  CAHLE  FEVER. 

InvesliffationB  by  D.  E.  3almoii,  D.  V.  M.  PLATE  VII. 
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Balmon,  del.         ^Vi„„^^^^^^ 
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Fi0.7. 

Fowl  Cholera:  Bacteria  in  pure  cultivation  of  virus;  preparation 
made  by  drying,  staininfir  with  aniline  violet,  and  mountlncr  in 
Canada  balsam.    X  1600. 
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Investigations  >iv  Die.  S/ilmonnVM.  Plate  VIII 
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Pi§.  9. 


FOWL  CHOLERA. 

Iktethod  of  inoculation  and  appearance  of  lesion  alter  three  days.thfe  elTfects  of 

tlie  virus  notyet  apparent . 
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FOWL    CHOLERA. 
Pi^. 10.  Local  lesion  atter  ten  days  iirhc»n  viiniH  is  in«r»iv«*  (jft'owl  iiis)isrc»ptible. 
Fit*.  11.  Local  lesion  prodiiL'od  after  teii  d*iyK  byartiv**  vii'iis  diluted  I  to  1(1.000  . 
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liivpsti^alions  by  H  ll.  SHlmoii  D.V  M  PI  nt«»    X. 


Ki6.l2. 


Vie.Ui. 


I-'ii.K. 


FOWL   CHOLERA. 

Sequeslruni  fni-med  us  a  ccrnsoqiieiut'  of' I  he  hvpodeniiic  insertion  of  the 
extrRrt  ofrultivntion  liquid. 
Fie».12  .As  seen  hefort*  removHl   and  pni'tlv  coveTed  with  ppidcruiis  . 
Vi^.  \:i  .  After  ifiruyvrtl . 
Pi^.  14.  Cross  section  of  saine  . 
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Investifirations  by  D.  E.  SalmoD,  D.  V.  M.  PLATE  XI. 
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Plgr.  15.— Capillary  pipette  for  removingr  liquid  ft*om 
cultivation  apparatus. 

Figrs.  16  ctnd  17.— Different  forms  of  sterilizingr  appa- 
ratus. 

FiiT.  18.— Capillary  tube  fbr  inoculatinfir  cultivations.^  .. 
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Investigations  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  V.  M. 


PLATE  XII. 


Balxtton,  deL 


Fi^JS. 


Fowl  Cholera:  Bacteria  as  seen  in  a  fresh  cultivation  of  virus.  Those 
appearing*  like  single  globules  are  really  dumb-bell  forms  in  a  vertical 
position.  When  actively  vegetating  two  dumb-bell  forms  are  frequently 
united,  and  it  is  then  difQcult  to  distinguish  them  from  short  bacilli  • 
Bacterium  termo  if  these  are  motionless,    x  lOOO.  /^\  V 
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VIRULENOE  OF  THE  EXCREMENT. 

If  the  forftjroing  view  is  correct,  it  follows,  as  an  almost  necessary 
conclusion,  that  the  disease  germs  are  scattered  by  means  of  the  excre- 
ment of  sick  birds.  This  conclusion  was  adopted  in  my  last  report, 
although  the  only  experiment  which  I  had  made  up  to  that  time  was 
negative  in  results — the  inoculated  fowl  not  contracting  the  disease. 
This  only  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  experiments  in  which  but  a 
single  bird  or  animal  is  used.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  allow  such 
an  important  point  in  our  theory  of  the  disease  to  go  without  positive  ex- 
perimental evidence,  and  therefore  the  following  experiment  was  made: 

Experiment  No,  1.— Two  chickens  wpre  inoculated  February  2  by  four  lancet  punct- 
ures, each  with  fresh  excrement  of  a  fowl  that  died  this  morning,  and  which  had  been 
affected  in  a  chronic  form. 

Febniary  8. — Urates  tinted. 

February  9. — Urates  yellow. 

February  17. — ^The  urates  have  continued  yellow ;  to-day  there  is  plain  diarrhea. 

February  27. — Both  have  had  severe  diarrhea,  with  loss  of  appetite.    One  is  better. 

March  11.— One  dead.    The  second  has  recovered. 

We  have  here  positive  evidence  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  con- 
tained in  the  excrements  of  sick  fowls,  and,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
that  taking  these  germs  into  the  digestive  organs  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  disease,  our  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  infection  occurs 
may  be  regarded  as  complete. 

THE  EFFIOIENOY  OF  DILUTED  SULPHURIO  ACID  AS  A  DISINIPECTANT. 

The  solution  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  of  the  strength  of  1  part  to 
200  of  water,  which  I  have  heretofore  recommended  as  a  •heap  and  most 
efficient  disinfectant  in  this  disease,  has  been  in  continual  use  during 
these  experiments.  I  have  shown  in  my  former  report  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  place  susceptible  fowls  in  coops  that  have  been  occupied  witih 
those  sick  with  cholera  when  no  disinfection  is  practiced.  DociDg  these 
experiments  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  the  same  coop  over  and  over 
again,  and  frequently  it  was  impossible  to  place  them  upon  fresh  ground, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  accumulations  of  excrement  were  not  re- 
moved 5  at  all  times  reliance  was  placed  upon  this  disinfectant,  and  the 
watering  troughs,  coops,  and  ground  thoroughly  saturated  with  it.  In  no 
single  instance,  out  of  more  than  a  hundred,  have  the  most  susceptible 
fowls  contracted  the  disease  from  such  disinfected  coops  or  grounds. 
The  value  of  this  agent  is  then  ftilly  confirmed  by  a  large  number  of 
cases.  It  deserves  even  more  credit  for  efficiency  than  I  have  before 
given  it,  since  considerable  accumulations  of  virulent  manure  have  been 
rendered  perfectly  harmless  after  a  thorough  saturation  with  it.  As  a 
disinfectant,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  and  it 
should  be  largely  used  by  all  who  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  this  plague. 

VmUS  NOT  INDEFINITELY  PEESEBVED  IN  EAETH. 

With  certain  diseases,  as  for  example  charbon,  the  pathogenic  germs 
retain  their  potency  for  years,  and  animals  pasturing  over  the  grounds 
where  the  dead  ones  were  buried  may  contract  the  aftection.  Does  any- 
thing analogous  occur  when  fowls  which  have  died  of  cholera  have  been 
buried,  and  may  the  virus  be  thus  preserved  to  cause  outbreaks  in  suc- 
ceeding years  f  As  an  answer  to  this  important  question  the  following 
experiment  is  offered : 

JCxperiment  No,  2.-— Part  of  the  body  of  a  fowl  that  died  of  cholera  in  July,  1880, 
and  had  since  been  buried  in  the  open  ground  fifteen  inchea  deep,  was  exhumed  Jan- 
18  AG  .  • 
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uary  12th  and  with  a  oonsidorable  amoimi  of  the  suiroundiBg  earth  was  placed  in  a 
coop  with  two  healthy  fowls. 
February  2.— These  birds  are  still  in  good  health. 

They  were  then  inoculated  with  active  virus  to  test  their  susceptibility 
to  the  disease,  and  both  sickened  in  due  time. 

It  seems  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  the  germs  are  not  preserved 
in  the  earth  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

THE  OERHS  MAY  RETAIN  THEIR  VIRULENCE  A  CONSIDERABLE  TIMB 
UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  probable,  and  indeed  one  might  say  certain,  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  germs  of  a  disease  retain  their  activity  depends  very- 
much  upon  the  condition  in  which  they  are  kept;  whether  they  are  ex- 
posed to  extremes  of  dryness  and  moisture,  to  heat  or  cold.  Putrefac- 
tion seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  destruction  of  the  virus 
under  natural  conditions.  Thus  a  virulent  liquid  which  is  contaminated 
with  atmospheric  bacteria  loses  its  activity  in  a  few  days,  while  the 
same  liquid  preserved  in  the  cultivation  tubes  which  are  ventilated 
with  pure  air  retain  their  virulence  for  months.  A  relatively  small  num- 
ber 01  atmospheric  bacteria  do  not  produce  this  effect,  for  the  cultiva- 
tions may  not  be  exactly  pure  and  yet  be  virulent  for  two  or  three  months. 

A  susceptible  bird  was  inoculated  with  blood  and  fed  parts  of  the 
muscles  of  a  cholera  victim,  which  had  been  buried  about  fifty  hours,  in 
warm  weather,  and  the  result  was  only  a  very  mild  attack  of  the  disease, 
characterized  by  diarrhea  for  two  or  three  days,  with  deep  yellow  urates, 
but  without  loss  of  appetite  or  somnolence,  whether  this  attenuation 
of  the  virulence  is  one  of  the  stages  of  the  destruction  of  the  virus  in  all 
cases  of  putrefaction  I  have  not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  not  unlikely, 
judging  from  what  is  now  known  of  the  subject. 

December  13  five  fowls  were  fed  with  the  livers  and  muscles  of  birds 
that  had  died  November  13  and  December  9,  The  weather  had  been 
intensely  cold  and  the  bodies  had  been  frozen,  so  that  putrefaction  had  not 
set  in.  Up  to  December  19  there  was  no  appearance  of  disease,  and  all 
five  were  placed  in  a  coog,  in  which  the  last  sick  bird  had  died  ISTovem- 
ber  13^  Two  days  later- f December  21)  yellow  urats  were  observed,  so 
that  one  or  more  must  nave  contracted  the  disease  frt)m  eating  the 
frozen  organs  of  the  dead  birds.  December  24  two  were  plainly  sick-, 
and  the  following  day  one  was  dead.  This  experiment  was  not  made 
at  the  time  to  throw  light  on  this  subject,  but  simply  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  vims,  and  hence  the  details  are  not  what  would  be  demanded 
from  a  scientific  exi)eriment :  but,  neverthless,  it  gives  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  virus  is  capaole  of  resisting  four  days  of  freezing  and 
still  produce  fatal  results  when  introduced  into  the  body. 

Experiment  No,  3. — Thre«  chickens  were  inoculated  by  lancet  punctures  January  10, 
1881,  from  a  cultivation  flask  that  had  been  prepared  September  9, 1880.  January  18  the 
orates  were  slightly  tinted,  but  there  were  no  other  indications  of  disease.  The  next 
day,  as  they  appeared  perfectly  well,  two  received  a  hypodermic  injection  of  1^  cubic 
centimeters  each,  and  tne  third  of  ^  cubic  centimeters  ot  the  same  lio  uid  to  determine 
if  it  still  retained  any  virulence.  January  20  the  urates  were  plainly  tinted  and  the 
birds  dull,  but  they  were  better  the  next  day  and  did  not  contract  the  disease. 

The  temporary  coloration  of  the  urates,  which  frequently  occurs  after  ' 
inoculation  with  devitaKzed  virus,  seems  to  be  due  to  some  chemical 
body  produced  during  the  multiplication  of  the  disease  germs.  That 
they  did  not  have  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease  seems  certain,  since  when 
they  were  shortly  afterwards  inoculated  with  active  virus  two  died  and 
I  the  third  was  very  sick. 
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In  this  case  the  virulence  was  entirely  lost  within  four  months.  The 
liquid,  however,  was  not  a  pure  cultivation  but  contained  some  septic 
bacteria. 

Experiment  No,  4. — Jannary  10  three  fowls  were  inoculated  with  blood  preserved  in 
a  vacanm  tabe  and  hermetioally  sealed  since  October  21.  These  did  not  contract  the 
disease,  though  their  susceptibility  was  afterwards  proved  by  inoculation  with  active 
virus.    In  this  case  the  activity  was  lost  in  less  than  three  months. 

Experiment  No.  5. — Three  birds  were  inoculated  January  10  with  blood  preserved  in 
a  vacuum  tube  hermetioally  sealed  since  October  8.  These  received  all  that  could  be 
inserted  in  four  lancet  punctures.    All  remained  well. 

Experiments  Nos.  4  and  6,  therefore,  Indicate  that  the  liquid  blood, 
even  when  preserved  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  is  not  a  favorable 
medium  for  the  long  preservation  of  the  virus. 

Experiment  No,  6.— A  single  bird  was  inoculated  September  8  with  cultivation  liquid 
from  tube  prepared  June  27,  This  inoculation  was  followed  by  considerable  swelling^ 
redness,  and  whitish  deposit  at  the  point  where  the  virus  was  inserted.  It  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  bird  remaining  continually  in  good  healtn. 
As  will  be  seen  further  on  this  sweUing  and  deposit  indicates  the  attenuation  but  not 
the  destruction  of  the  vims. 

Experiment  No.  7. — September  6  a  sinsle  bird  was  inoculated  with  cultivation  liquid 
sealed  in  vacuum  tube  since  June  27.  The  swelling  and  defKMit  which  resulted  were 
similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  experiment,  though  more  intense.  No  sickness  re- 
sulted. 

Eac^periment  No,  8. — ^Four  birds  were  inoculated  October  4  with  cultivated  virus  pre- 
serve in  a  vacuum  tube  since  June  27.  October  18  all  are  sick  with  somnolence, 
diarrhea,  deep  yellow  urates,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  great  thirst.  October  20  two 
were  dead.    The  remaining  two  recovered. 

In  experiments  Nos.  6  and  7,  then,  the  virus  retained  considerable 
activity  after  more  than  two  months'  preservation,  and  in  experiment 
No.  8  the  activity  was  very  great  after  more  than  three  months  (100 
days). 

Experiment  No,  9.— Three  fowls  were  inoculated  January  10  with  blood  that  had  been 
dried  October  25^  but  had  been  continually  exposed  to  the  air.  January  17  one  was 
found  dead,  though  there  had  been  no  diarrhea  or  coloration  of  the  urates.  The 
lesions  were  not  very  pronounced  but  resembled  those  of  fowl  cholera.  To  decide  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  flesh  was  fed  to  the  remaining  two  birds  of  this  lot. 
January  21  one  or  both  have  diarrhea  with  slightly  tinted  urates  and  loss  of  appetite. 
January  23  one  dead  and  the  other  sick.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  from  tne  dead 
bird,  obtained  with  suitable  precautions,  was  placed  in  a  cultivation  apparatus. 
January  24  the  cultivation  shows  turbidity  after  thirty  hours  and  contains  the  motion- 
less dumb-beU  micrococci  of  fowl  cholera. 

In  this  instance  the  virus  must  have  retained  its  activity  unimpaired 
for  two  and  one-half  months,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  but  one  of 
the  three  sickened  from  the  inoculation.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  was  inert,  and  that  in  some  particle 
the  organism  had  found  the  conditions  of  existence  more  favorable  than 
in  the  others. 

THE    SIXTH   STJOCBSSIVE  CULTIVATION  OP  VIEUS  IN  TUBES  RETAINS 
ITS  ACTIVITY  UNIMPAIBED. 

To  show  that  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  are  capable  of  growth 
and  multiplication  outside  of  the  animal  body  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  them  in  harmless  liquids.  Some  of  these  at- 
tempts, and  notably  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  have  been  very  successful, 
but  many  others  have  been  questionable  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
final  cultivations  retain  the  full  activity  of  the  original  virus  there  is, 
of  course,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  but  when 
the  last  cultivation  produces  but  the  slightest  symptoms  of  disease,  or 
is  altogether  harmless,  there  is  much  reason  for  honest  doubt.    Pasteup 
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has  latdy  expressed  a  donbt  of  the  modiUcation  of  the  Bacillus  attt&ro- 
cis  by  contiDtted  cultivation,  as  is  maintained  by  Greenfield  and  Buch- 
iier,  and  rather  believes  that  the  substitution  of  a  very  common  bacte- 
rium, the  Bacillus  subtilis,  has  occurred  instead. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  impossible  to  obtain  pure  cultivations  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  usually  employed.  The  organisms  which  are  most 
troublesome  are  the  various  forms  of  haciUij  the  germs  of  which  abound 
everywhere  and  thrive  in  the  most  different  liquids.  Some  of  these  ai*e 
identical  in  api)earance  with  the  Bacillus  anthracis^  while  others  are  much 
finer  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  bacillus  described  by  Klein 
and  found  in  his  cultivations  of  swiiie-plague  virus. 

In  the  cultivations  of  the  micrococci  of  swine  plague  and  fowl  cholera 
it  is  much  easier  to  determine  the  purity  of  cultivations  by  du-ect  micro- 
scopic examination,  since  these  organisnis  are  so  different  from  those 
which  usually  contaminate  cultivation  liquids.  The  Bacterium  termo 
and  the  septic  bacteria  generally  met  with*  are  oval  or  rod-shaped,  and 
are  active  in  their  movements,  while  the  micrococci  are  spherical,  even 
when  united  in  couple^j  or  chains,  and  are  always  motionless.  The 
microscope  can,  therefore,  be  relied  upon  to  determine  the  purity  of 
the  cultivations  of  these  two  pathogenic  organisms  with  considerable 
security.  In  the  cultivations  of  swine-plague  virus,  already  referred  to, . 
and  which  were  carried  through  six  successive  cultivations,  no  other 
organism  was  ever  seen,  though  many  examinations  were  made.  This 
experience  gave  me  confidence  in  my  apparatus  producing  pure  culti- 
vations when  properly  manipulated ;  and  though  the  inoculation  with 
the  last  cultivation  did  not  produce  fatal  results,  the  microscope  demon- 
strated that  no  substitution  of  organisms  had  occurred,  and  the  results 
of  inoculation  with  the  first  and  sixth  cultivations  showed  no  apprecia- 
ble difference.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  animal  from  which 
this  virus  was  taken  had  more  than  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  It  was 
with  no  ordinary  interest,  therefore,  that  I  attempted  to  duplicate  cul- 
tivations of  the  micrococcus  of  swine  plague  with  similar  cultivations 
of  the  organism  of  fowl  cholera. 

In  May,  1881, 1  made  a  cultivation  which,  as  near  as  I  could  deter- 
mine, was  free  Irom  atmospheric  bacteria,  and  proved  to  be  very  active. 
Having  a  number  of  sets  of  apparatus  containing  sterilized  infusion,  the 
cultivations  were  carried  to  the  sixth,  transferring  not  more  than  one- 
fourtli  of  a  drop  from  each  cultivation  to  the  sterilized  infusion,  and  thus 
making  a  dilution  of  1  to  2,000  each  time.  Each  cultivation  was  left  in 
the  incubator  from  twenty  to  twenty -four  hours,  or  until  the  infusion  be- 
came opalescent,  before  the  succeeding  one  was  inoculated.  The  result 
of  inoculation  with  the  last  cultivation  may  be  seen  below : 

Experiment  No,  10. —A  susceptible  Plymouth  Rock  cock  wafl  inoculated  June  2  by 
lancet  puncture  with  the  lic^nid  obtained  in  the  sixth  oultiTation. 

June  6. — Has  diarrhea,  with  yellow  urates. 

June  9.— The  attack  was  very  severe,  and  the  bird  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
to-day,  when  he  died. 

In  tins  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  the  virus  was  actually 
cultivated,  or  of  its  retaining  its  activity  unimpaired,  and  it  would  ap- 
I>ear  that  the  cultivations  might  be  extended  indefinitely  and  still  retain 
tlioir  activity  if  they  were  made  under  proper  conditions. 

PATHOGENIC  ACTION  OF  THE  BACTERIA. 

Tims  far  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  trriter  that  the  essential  cause 
of  fowl  cholera  is  a  bacterium  or  schizophyte,  but  as  this  is  still  cou- 
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tested  in  some  quarters,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
our  theory  of  the  disease,  it  is  imperative  that  the  experimental  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question  should  be  presented. 

The  bacteria  always  present — If  we  depend  upon  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  the  bacteria  in  this  disease  by  the  direct  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  liquids  or  organs  of  the  deatl  fowl,  we  may  meet  with  many 
cases  that  are  not  satisfactory.  But  if  we  place  a  fraction  of  the  drop 
of  the  blood,  obtained  witii  suitable  precautions,  into  the  cultivation  ap- 
paratus already  described,  and  which  contains  neutral,  sterilized  infusion 
of  the  muscles  of  fowls,  there  will  invariably  be  produced,  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  at  lOO^F.,  an  abundant  development  of  tlie  micro- 
coccus shown  in  the  figures  accompanying  this  report.  The  presence  of 
this  organism  was  demonstrated  by  Pasteur,  in  France,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  me  a  great  number  of  times  within  the  past  year.  When 
this  multiplication  of  the  organism  is  seen  to  have  occurred  in  the  cul- 
tivation liquid,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  inoculation  with 
much  less  than  a  drop  of  the  liquid  will  produce  the  (Jisease;  and  when 
the  liquid  remains  sterile,  br  a  bacillus  alone  develops,  it  is  equally  safe 
to  predict  that  the  inoculation  will  remain  without  result. 

The  virus  retains  its  activity  through  an  indefinite  number  of  cultivations 
of  the  micrococcus. — As  I  have  abready  shown,  we  may  obtain  a  pure  cul- 
tivation of  a  certain  form  of  bacteria  in  an  apparatus  which  contains 
from  four  to  eight  drachms  of  cultivation  liquid.  For  the  first  cultiva- 
tion not  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  drop  of  blood  is  taken,  and  this  is 
consequently  diluted  two  thousand  fold.  In  the  second  cultivation  an 
equaUy  small  quantity  of  the  first  is  used  for  inoculation,  and  this  is, 
therefore,  again  diluted  two  thousand  fold,  and  so  on  to  thie  sixth,  as  I 
have  gone.  At  this  time  our  original  particle  of  blood  must  have  been 
diluted  with  a  quintillion  times  its  bulk  of  a  harmless  liquid,  a  dilution 
which  would  destroy  the  most  potent  virus  if  it  had  not  been  reproduced 
during  the  process.  But  what  has  multiplied  itself  in  our  cultivations? 
With  the  naked  eye  we  can  see  that  the  addition  of  the  particle  of  virus 
has  caused  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  our  infusion.  From 
being  transparent  and  limpid  as  the  purest  water,  it  is  now  opalescent, 
or  even  turbid.  Under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope  we  see  ex« 
ceedingly  minute  globular  bodies  frequently  or  generally  united  by 
twos— bodies  which  from  their  form  and  size  we  class  with  the  bacteria — 
and  besides  these  there  is  absolutely  nothing.  Kow  bacteria  are  the 
organisms  which  cause  putrefaction,  and  putrefaction  destroys  this  as 
it  does  most  other  kinds  of  virus.  Is  our  last  cultivation  then  as  viru- 
lent as  the  first?  We  inoculate  with  a  drop,  a  thousandth  or  even  a 
twenty-thousandth  of  a  drop,  and  produce  the  disease.  What  is  our 
conclusion  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  reason  for  dift'erence  of  opinion.  The 
last  cultivation  is  as  virulent  as  the  first;  the  growth  of  the  biicteriahas 
not  interfered  with  the  potency,  as  would  have  happened*  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  septic  varieties;  they  are  the  only  living  thing  revealed 
by  the  microscope,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  aU  probability  the  active 
principle  of  the  virus. 

The  filtered  liquid  does  not  produce  cholera. — Pasteur  has  filtered  the 
virulent  liquids  through  plaster  filters  and  thus  obtained  from  his  cul- 
tivation fiuids  a  perfectly  limpid  and  transparent  liquid  free  from  bae- 
teria.  K  the  active  agent  were  a  formless  fennent  or  other  soluble 
chemical  body  we  should  expect  that  it  would  pass  through  the  filter, 
and  that  the  filtrate  would  still  produce  the  disease  when  used  for  in- 
oculation. This  filtrate  has  been  found  unable  to  produce  fowl  cholera, 
however,  even  when  injected  to  the  amount  of  ten  cubic  centimeters. 
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But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  plaster  of  whieh  his  filters  are  made 
is  itself  a  chemical  body,  and  that  its  contact  with  the  virulent  liquid 
induces  a  chemical  change  sufficient  to  destroy  its  powers.  To  this  he 
replies  that  plaster  may  be  mixed  with  the  virulent  liquids  with  impu- 
nity without  interfering  in  the  least  with  their  activity. 

The  clear  liquid  from  ithich  the  bacteria  are  deposited  by  gravitoMon  is 
harmless. — ^Another  objection  to  the  filtering  experiments  has  been  that 
there  are  some  substances  which  cannot  be  forced  through  certain  kinds 
of  filters,  and  this  may  be  true  of  the  body  which  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial part  of  this  virus.  To  meet  this  objection  Pasteur  placed  his  cul- 
tivations for  a  munber  of  days  where  the  temperature  was  without  any 
variation,  and  the  bacteria  gravitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus, 
leaving  a  clear  hquid  above  them.  K,  now,  the  virus  is  a  soluble  body 
it  would  be  equally  diffused  throughout  the  liquid,  and  inoculations 
with  the  clear  fluid  taken  from  above  the  bacteria  should  produce  the 
disease.  This  was  not  the  case,  however;  the  clear  liquid  was  harm- 
less, while  the  bacteria  at  the  bottom  still  retained  their  virulence. 

The  virus  is  destroyed  at  ld2<^F.  even  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes. — ^The 
evidence  already  presented  must  seem,  to  the  unbiased  mind,  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  bacteria  with  the  active  principle  of 
fowl-cholera  virus;  but  still  the  question  was  contested  by  some  and 
the  foundation  of  the  theory  declared  insufficient.  It-  seemed  possible 
that  the  virus  might  be  a  very  volatile  chemical  body,  which  6scax>ed 
from  the  upper  layers  of  liquid  in  Pasteur's  experiment,  and  was  still 
retained  beneath  with  the  bacteria.  To  determine  this  point  I  sealed 
virulent  liquids  in  glass  tubes  and  subjected  them  to  temperatures  of 
1320F.  and  higher  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  activity  of  the 
vims  was  thus  invariably  destroyed;  though  lS2^h\  is  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture that  one  would  scucely  expect  the  most  delicate  chemical  com- 
pK>unds  to  be  affected  by  it  in  so  short  a  time  if  protected  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  .air  and  from  volatilization  in  well-filled  and 
hermetically-sealed  glass  tubes. 

The  bacteria  are  d£Stroyed  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  the  viru- 
lence. — Bacteria  are  organisms  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  sustaining  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat.  Some  still  vegetate 
in  liquids  that  have  been  boiled  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  and  in  my 
experiments  others  have  actively  multiplied  in  a  liquid  continually 
maintained  at  135^  to  140<^F.,  while  other  observers  have  seen  them 
develop  at  a  temperature  some  twenty  degrees  higher  than  this.  If 
the  activity  of  this  vims  disappeiM^  at  1320F.  in  fifteen  minutes,  is  not 
this  evidence  that  the  essential  priticiple  is  something  different  from 
bacteria  f  Something  more  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature  f  Or 
do  these  bacteria  differ  from  somte  others,  and  succumb  at  a  point  which 
seems  very^  favorable  to  themf  To  answer  such  important  questions 
the  following  experiment  was  made: 

Experiment  No,  11. — ^Thre©  caltlr&tion  tubes  containing  corefnlly  sterilized  liqnid 
were  inoculated  April  I  from  the  same  Timlent  onltivation.  No.  1  wa«  then  immedi- 
ately heated  to  130o  to  131oF.  for  fifteen  minutes;  No.  2  to  131^  to  13*^ F.,  and  No.  3 
to  132^  to  133^F.  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Twenty  hours  later  No.  1  was  opales- 
cent,  while  the  others  were  still  transparent.  April  4  No.  2  had  also  become  opales- 
centy  but  on  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  only  a  bacillus  that  must  have  gained 
entrance  from  the  air  during  manipnlatioai  necessary  to  inoculation.  Three  fowls 
were  now  inoculated  with  liquid  from  each  of  these  tubes.  April  8  the  three  inocu- 
lated from  No.  1  were  sick,  with  yellow  urates.  The  following  day  one  was  dead. 
April  11  a  second  one  died.  The  third  improved,  and  by  April  25  was  nearly  well. 
Tube  No.  3  retained  its  transparency  as  long  as  preserved,  and  the  six  fowls  inoculated 
from  Nos.  2  and  3  aU  remained  perfectly  well. 

Tiiis  experiment  I  look  upon  as  very  important  evidence  of  the  patho- 
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genie  action  of  the  bacteria.  They  were  destroyed  at  exactly  the  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  the  virus  lost  its  activity,  and  the  tubes 
in  which  they  were  desti*oyed  contained  a  harmless  liquid,  while  that  in 
vrhich  they  reproduced  themselves  contained  a  most  potent  virus,  sus  was 
shown  by  the  inpculations.  The  various  kinds  of  bacteria  resist  tem- 
peratures from  13(P  to  212<^F.  for  this  length  of  time,  as  many  experi- 
ments made  by  me  demonstrate.  How  many  chances  ai'e  there,  there- 
fore, that  a  septic  bacterium  accidentally  present  would  be  destroyed  at 
some  other  degree  than  the  exact  point  which  rendei^d  the  virus  in- 
active if  this  consisted  of  a  chemical  body  or  formless  ferment f  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  such  a  coincidence  could  occur,  and  hence 
this  experiment  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  make  the  germ  theory  of  fowl 
cholera  extremely  probable.  But  when  we  go  over  all  the  facts  I  have 
enumerated  and  weigh  them  collectively  against  the  foundationless  con- 
jectures of  those  who  criticise  this  theory — when  we  see  all  the  suppo- 
sitioiis  of  tlie  soluble-ferment  theorists  failing  in  our  attempts  to  verify 
them,  and  every  acquired  feet  going  to  support  the  germ  theory — the 
unbiased  mind  can  reach  but  one  conclusion:  these  bacteria  are  the 
pathogenic  agents  of  fowl  cholera;  tkey  are  the  essential  agent  of  the 
virus,  and  widiout  them  in  a  living  condition  there  can  be  no  virulence. 

THE  BACTERIUM  PEOBABLY  EXISTS  IN  BUT  ONE  FORM. 

The  only  other  pathogenic  schizophyte  which  has  been  at  all  well 
studied,  and  which  is  admitted  to  be  pathogenic  with  anything  like 
unanimity,  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  is  well  known  to  exist  in  two  forms. 
One  of  these,  the  actively- vegetating  filament,  is  very  susceptible  to 
unfavorable  conditions  of  life,  and  therefore  easily  destroyed^  the  other, 
the  germ  or  spore,  exists  in  a  dormant  condition  like  the  dned  seeds  ©f 
plants,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  not  only  great  extremes  of  ten^pera- 
ture,  but  the  action  of  moisture,  dryness,  putrefaction,  and  all  tliairary- 
ing  conditions  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  when  upon  the  surfaee  of 
or  within  the  soil.  And  it  may  thus  be  preserved  for  years  in  all  its 
virulence. 

Does  the  bacterium  of  fowl  cholera  exist  under  two  corresponding 
forms — one  in  which  it  is  easily  destroyed,  another  in  which  it  may  resist 
unfavorable  conditions  and  retain  its  activity  for  an  indefinite  time ! 
If  we  make  a  cultivation  of  the  BaGtllus  anthraeis  we  find  that  it  grows 
by  division  and  subdivision  of  the  filaments  until  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment begins  to  fail,  when  spores  appear  in  the  filaments,  and  after  a 
time  the  latter  are  disintegrated,  leaving  the  spores  alone  visible.  Such 
a  cultivation  retains  its  virulence  indefinitely.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  make  a  cultivation  of  the  fowl-cholera  organism  we  find  the 
particles  after  a  time  become  appreciably  less  in  size,  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  detect  the  formation  of  spores,  and  instead  bf  retaining 
its  activity  unimpaired  it  frequently,  within  two  mouths,  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  vitality  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  more  than  a  local 
lesion  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  Experiments  already  reported  are 
sufScient  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

There  still  appeared  to  be  considerable  uncertainty,  however,  as  to 
whether  a  spore  condition  might  not  exist  having  more  resistance  to 
unfovorable  conditions  than  the  actively-growing  bacterium,  and  still 
not  be  so  insensible  to  these  as  the  spore  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  The 
following  experiment  is  reported  a«  bearing  on  this  point: 

Experiment  Ko,  12. — A  cultivation  apparatus  containing  sterilized  infasion  was  inoo- 
Qlated  April  5  from  an  old  cultivation  that  had  stood  undisturbed  for  several  weeks. 
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It  waa  then  immediately  heated  to  14(^P.  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  placed  in  an  inca- 
bator  at  100^.  April  G  three  fowls  were  inocnlated  from  this  cultivation,  but  all  re- 
mained in  good.health. 

The  evidence  so  far  accumulated  from  exi>erimental  inquiries  indi- 
cates, therefore,  that  the  bacterium  does  not  form  spores  nor  assume  a 
condition  in  which  it  is  more  capable  of  resisting  unfavorable  conditions 
of  life  than  in  the  actively-growing  form,  in  which  it  is  now  so  well 
known. 

EFFECT   OF   A   DOXTUBE    OF   8ALI0TLI0   ACID   AND   BOBAX  ON   THE 

VIEUS, 

In  the  preceding  report  is  detailed  an  exx)eriment  which  demonstrated 
that  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  containing  sufficient  borax  to  cause  solution  to  the  virus, 
completely  destroyed  its  activity  within  three  hours.  As  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  how  weak  a  solution  of  this  acid  might  be  depended 
upon,  a  second  experiment  was  made  January  24. 

Experiment  No,  13. — ^Three  fowls  were  inoculated  by  lancet  pnnctnres  with  Tiros 
that  had  been  treated  four  hooiB  previoaslY,  with  an  equal  Tolame  of  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  made  witn  the  aid  of  borax.    The  proportion  of  acid 


consequently  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  resulting  mixture.  January  31  yellpw 
urates  were  observed.  February  2  one  was  dead :  February  6  a  second  dead  and  the 
third  was  very  sick.    By  February  16  the  remaining  bird  had  entirely  recovered. 

'While,  therefore,  1  per  cent,  of  this  acid  in  combination  with  borax 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  activity  of  the  virus,  i  per  cent,  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient 

EFFECT  OF  BENZOIC  ACID  AND  BOEAX  ON  THE  VIEUS. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  also  given  in  the  former  report  on 
fowl  fllolera  which  demonstrated  that  benzoic  acid  dissolved  with  the 
aid  of  borax  invariably  destroyed  the  virus  when  added  to  the  extent  of 
1  per  cent,  of  the  resulting  mixture.  Perhaps  a  much  weaker  solution 
miftht  be  equally  effectual.  To  decide  this  an  exi)erimeut  was  made  as 
follows : 

Experiment  No,  14. — Thi-ee  fowls  were  inoculated  January  24  with  virus  that  had 
been  treated  four  hours  previously  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of 
benzoic  acid,  the  rcMulting  mixture  contaiuiug  i  per  cent,  of  tlie  acid.  January  31 
there  was  diarrhea  with  vellow  urates.  February  4  two  were  dead.  The  remaining 
one  did  not  contract  the  disease. 

Benzoic  and  salicylic  acids  would  therefore  seem  to  have  about  the 
same  activity  in  destroying  this  virus.  How  much  of  this  destructive 
power  comes  from  the  acids  and  how  much  from  the  borax  1  have  not 
the  data  to  determine,  but  since  the  borax  entered  into  the  solutions  to 
the  amount  of  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  acids,  and  since 
borax  alone  is  sufi&cient  in  many  cases  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria 
when  present  to  the  extent  of  2  |>er  cent,  of  a  solution,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  a  part  of  the  activity  at  least  was  due  to  this  agent. 

EFFECT  OF  CARBOLIC  ACID  ON  THE  VIRUS. 

The  exact  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  necessary  to  destroy  the  virus 
was  also  left  in  doubt  in  the  preceding  report.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments demonstrated  that  it  aiicomiilished  this  in  from  five  to  six  hours 
when  added  to  the  extent  of  i  per  cent.,  but  it  was  not  known  how 
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mnch  smaller  a  proportion  opuld  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  same  efiect. 
The  following  experiment  leaves  no  more  doubt  on  this  point : 

Experiment  No,  15.- -Three  fowls  were  inoculated  Januaiy  24  with  yiros  that  had 
been  treated  foor  hours  before  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  one  per  ceut.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  the  resulting  mixture  oontatning  one-half  per  cent  of  the  acid.  Feb- 
ruary 1  there  was  diarrhea  and  yeUow  urates.  The  following  day  one  was  dead ; 
two  days  later  (Febmcuy  4)  a  second  was  dead.    The  other  didnot  contract  the  dis- 


Garbolic  acid,  consequently,  fails  to  be  effectual  at  the  same  point  as 
the  solutions  of  benzoic  and  salicylic  adds. 

THE  MEDIOAL  TREATMENT  OF  FOTVTL  CHOLERA. 

In  the  experiments  wWcli  I  have  made  to  test  the  effect  of  those 
agents  which  have  the  best  reputation  as  disinfectants  in  their  direct 
action  ux)on  the  disease  germs,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are 
not  so  efficacious  in  the  destruction  of  such  germs  as  has  been  generally 
believed.  Thus  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  of  carbolic,  salicylic,  or  benzoic 
acids  must  be  added  to  the  virus  in  order  to  destroy  the  bacteria  in 
from  three  to  six  hours.  Does  this  allow  any  hope  of  success  in  the 
administration  of  such  agents  to  destroy  the  germs  after  they  have 
commenced  their  multiplication  in  the  liquids  of  the  body !  If  we 
admit  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  fowl  consists  of  water,  then 
a  bird  weighing  five  pounds  must  contain  3.25  pounds  of  this  liquid, 
and  to  make  this  into  a  one  per  cent,  solution  would  require  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  the  disinfectants  mentioned,  an  amount  far  beyond  any 
dose  that  could  be  tolerated.  If,  however,  we  admit,  with  other  authori- 
ties, that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  blood  antiseptic,  then  there  is  clearly 
a  much  better  chance  of  accomplishing  our  object;  for  the  observations 
of  Colin  show  that  the  blood  of  a  fowl  is  not  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  weight  of  its  body,  or  in  a  five-pound  bird  but  one-fourth  of  a 
iwund.  Now  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  blood  would  be  in  this  case 
but  twenty  grains,  an  amount  but  one-twelfth  of  that  in  the  former  sup- 
position, but  yet  clearly  more  than  could  be  borne  if  introduced  at  once 
into  the  circulation. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  with  much  reason,  that  every  living  organ- 
ism has  a  certain  power  of  resisting  contagions  germs — a  natura  medi- 
catrix  that  is  of  itself  frequently  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  If,  therefore, 
we  assist  this  natural  power  by  making  the  fluids  of  the  body  unfavor- 
able for  the  development  of  these  germs,  cannot  our  object  be  accom- 
plished \nth  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  disinfectant  than  is  necces- 
sary  for  the  destruction  of  the  germs  outside  of  the  body  T  Undoubtedly ;. 
but  since  we  do  not  know  the  modxis  operandi  of  this  resistance,  have 
we  any  assurance  that  the  administration  of  these  antlsepics  will  be  of 
any  assistance  to  the  natura  medicatrixf  Do  they  not  on  the  other 
hand  depress  the  vital  forces!  Or,  speaking  more  definitely,  do  they 
not  lessen  the  activity  or  vitality  of  the  living  matter  of  the  animal  body, 
on  the  vigor  of  which  we  must  depend  for  our  success  f 

The  subject  is  evidently  an  exceedingly  complicated  one — one  on  which 
much  light  cannot  be  shed  by  any  amount  of  rea>soning  from  the  few  facts 
now  acquired;  we  must  appeal  to  direct  experimentation  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties — it  is  our  only  resource.  A  number  of  experiments 
bearing  upon  this  question  have  been  made  and  are  recorded  below: 

Experiment  Ko,  16. — November  27,  18B0,  a  valuable  Plymoiitli  Rock  oock  appeared 
(lull  and  was  touud  to  be  voidiug  urates  sU^btly  tinted  wifcli  yellow.  He  was  at  once 
isolated  and  by  night  had  a  pronounced  diarrhea ;  the  excrement  consisted  almost  en- 
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tirely  of  urates  of  a  deep  yellow  oolor,  and  were  voided  with  great  frequency.  A  aoln- 
tion  was  made  containing  5  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid  and  7i  per  cent,  of  borax,  of 
which  he  received  sufficient  to  contain  five  grains  of  acid. 

November  28.— The  diarrhea  is  exoessiye ;  the  urates  have  a  ^[reenish-yellow  color; 
comb  and  wattles  very  pale.  Three  five-grain  doses  of  the  acid  solution  are  admin- 
istered during  the  dav  by  means  of  a  dropping  tube  inserted  into  the  esopba^s. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  so  great  that  the  opening  to  the  larynx  was  contmu- 
aliy  distended  and  allowed  the  part  of  the  liquid  which  regargitat«d  to  enter  the 
trachea,  pro<lucing  such  an  ominous  gurgling  as  to  make  me  despair  of  his  life. 

Noven^ber  29. — ^Tne  presence  of  the  solution  in  the  trachea  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
any  harm ;  the  bird  is  still  Terysick  with  intense  diarrhea.  The  excrement  assumes 
a  deep-^reen  color  on  dTpog.  The  fleshy  parts  about  tiie  head  are  pale  and  bloodless. 
He  receives  two  doses  of  7  to  8  grains  each. 

November  30. — Much  the  same :  acid  continued. 

Deoemher  3.— Medioine  discontinued ;  he  is  evidently  better ;  excrement  nearly  nor- 
mal. 

December  4.~Appetite  returns ;  seems  rapidly  improving. 

December  5  to  9. — The  weather  having  tumea  extremely  cold,  he  has  rapidly  grown 
worse,  not  having  sufficient  vitality  to  resist  the  cold.  The  acid  was  resumed  but 
was  without  result,  and  in  an  attempt  to  administer  brandy,  December  9,  a  small 
amount  found  its  way  to  tbe  trachea  and  produced  death. 

Experiment  No,  17. — ^Two  fowls  were  inoculated  April  25  from  a  second  cultivation 
of  the  virus.  The^  were  to  receive  10  grains  of  benzoic  acid  and  15  grains  of  borax 
in  solution  three  times  daily,  mixed  with  their  food.  Medicine  commenced  twenty-four 
hours  after  inoculation.  It  was  found  the  first  day  that  this  dose  was  too  larse,  caus- 
ing dullness  and  partial  paralysis.  It  was,  therefore,  reduced  one-half  and  injected 
into  the  crop  by  means  ot  a  flexible  catheter  and  rubber  bulb, in  order  that  each  might 
receive  exactly  the  same  quantity. 

April  28.— Large  quantities  of  white  urates  are  voided  and  the  birds  are  dull. 

ApHl  29.'-y6Uow  urates. 

April  30. — One  dead ;  tbe  remaining  one  dull,  with  excessive  diarrhea,  discharges 
being  composed  entirely  of  urates  without  coloration. 

May  1.— The  second  fowl  dead. 

The  dose  was  eyidenUy  too  large  on  the  start,  and  the  birds  never  re- 
covered &om  the  effects  of  the  medidne,  and  if  they  did  not  die  directly 
from  the  poisoning  the  coarse  of  the  disease  was  not  in  the  least  changed. 

Experiment  No,  18.— Two  fowls  inoculated  April  25  from  the  same  virus  as  was  used 
in  the  preceding  experiment  receive,  three  times  daily,  10  grains  salicylic  acid  and  15 
mdns  of  borax  in  solution.  Medicine  commenced  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation. 
The  lirst  day  this  was  given  mixed  with  the  food,  and  one — a  large  cock — ^managed  to 
set  the  greater  part  both  at  morning  and  noon.  At  night  he  refused  food  entirely. 
The  following  day  the  dose  was  reduced  one-haU  and  given  with  syringe  as  in  the 
preceding  experiment. 

April  SS.—- The  cock  died  during  the  night  from  salicylic  poisoning.  The  other  passes 
much  white  urates. 

April  30. — ^The  remaining  bird  dead.  The  diarrhea  had  not  been  as  marked  as  usual. 
On  po8Um4»rtem  a  white,  caseous  deposit  was  found  at  the  point  of  inoculation ;  the 
Uvcr  was  enlarged  and  softened ;  the  gaU-bladder  distended ;  there  were  ecchymoses 
on  the  peritoneum,  and  the  kidneys  contained  yellow  urates. 

In  the  two  preceding  experiments  it  was  evident  that  but  one  of  the 
birds  died  before  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  but  the  largo  doses  evi- 
dently depressed  the  vital  forces  too  mueh  to  allow  the  medicine  to  exert 
any  curative  influence  if  such  was  possible. 

That  the  birds  did  not  die  from  poisoning,  with  the  one  exception,  is 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  disease  in  two  birds  inoculated  the  same  day 
from  the  same  virus  for  comparison  of  results.  Inoculated  the  25th, 
there  was  yellow  urates  the  28th,  diarrhea  the  29th,  one  dead  the  30th, 
and  the  other  May  2d.  With  neither  of  these  were  the  urates  tinted  as 
deeply  as  usual. 

Experiment  No,  19. — ^Two  fowls  inoculated  April  25  from  same  vims  as  in  above  ex- 
periments. They  receive  daily  15  grains  of  borax  in  solution,  commenciug  twenty- 
four  hours  aft-er  inoculation. 

April  29. — ^Yellow  urates. 

April  30. — One  dead :  the  other  sick.  Though  thercis  intense  diarrhea  the  urates 
are  but  slightly  colored. 
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May  l.^The  second  one  dead. 

Experimmt  No,  20. — ^Two  fowls  were  inoculated  the  same  day  and  with  the  same 
virus  as  above.  They  receive  two  trains  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  commencing  twenty- 
four  hours  after  inoculation,  and  repeated  twice  daily. 

AprU  29.— Yellow  urates. 

AvrU  30. — One  very  sick— plainly  cholera— dies  during  the  day. 

Jf  ay  3. — Remaining  fowl  continnes  welL 

Exj^meni  No,  21. — ^Two  fowls,  inoculated  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  April  25, 
receive  twice  daily  2  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  15  grains  sulphate  of  iron.  Med- 
icine commenced  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation. 

April  29. — One  dull,  with  loss  of  appetite. 

April  30.— The  sick  fowl  dead ;  the  other  has  diarrhea  with  yellow  urates. 

May  3. — Remaining  fowl  quite  sick ;  voids  large  quantities  of  excrement  of  normal 
oonsistenoy,  but  with  very  yellow  urates. 

May  6.— Second  bird  dies  after  being  in  profound  coma  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Ea^^eriment  No.  22. — ^A  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  alum,  sulphur,  capsicum, 
md  lesin.  known  as  Todd's  mixture,  having  become  quite  popular  in  the  treatment 
of  tfaia  affisction,  and  being  generally  regarded  as  a  ''  sure  cure/'  two  fowls  were  inoc- 
ulated May  13  with  one  drop  of  a  tmrd  cultivation  of  virus  in  order  to  test  it.  These 
birds  were  given  three  times  dally  a  ten-grain  pill  of  the  above  mixture. 

May  18.--^tenBe  diarrhea,  with  yellow  urates. 

May  19.— Bbtili  found  dead  this  morning. 

EoBparimmt  No,  23.— A  Plymouth  Rook  nen,  having  a  rather  mild  attack  of  cholera, 
was  put  upon  Todd's  mixture  May  12  and  received  three  to  Ave  ten-grain  pills  daily. 

May  16.— No  improvement. 

May  18.— Bead. 

EnparimMi  No.  24.— Two  fowls  were  inoculated  May  13  and  given  three  times  daily 
one  ten-grain  pill  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  a  second  pill  containing  sulphite  of  soda 
10  grains,  capsicum  10  grains,  arsenic  i^th  of  a  gnun^  carbolic  acid  (in  carbolate  of 
•oda)ithofaffrain. 

May  15. — Sulphites  doubled. 

May  18.— Yellow  urates. 

May  19. — One  dies  during  the  day. 

May  20. — ^Remaining  fowl  sick.* 

May  21. — ^Urates  deep  green  and  very  abundant. 

May  22.— Died  during  the  night. 

From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  antiseptic 
treatment  in  fowl  cholera  is  by  no  means  flattering.    In  experiment  Ko. 

16  benzoic  acid  appeared  to  have  been  very  usefol,  though  one  can 
never  judge  very  accurately  from  a  single  bii^d.    It  was  ho^d  that  No. 

17  would  give  more  conclusive  evidence,  but  firom  the  dose  being  too 
large  we  can  hardly  consider  the  matter  as  finally  decided.  In  all  other 
cases  we  cannot  see  that  the  medicine  produced  the  least  effect  either 
on  the  period  of  incubation  or  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  this  when 
the  dose  was  pushed  to  the  utmost  x>ossible  limit. 

ATTENUATION  OP  THB  FOWL-CHOLERA  VIRUS. 

JEaq^erimeni  No,  25. — ^A  cultivation  tube,  containing  a  very  active  cultivation  of  the 
viruB,  was  set  aside  June  27  and  remained  undisturbed  until  September  8.  at  which 
date  a  susceptible  Plymouth  Rock  fowl  was  inoculated  from  it.  This  inoculation  was 
fbllowed  by  slight  swelling,  redness,  caused  by  enlarged  blood-vessels,  and  a  whitish 
deposit  at  the  point  of  inoculatioR.  There  were  no  general  symptoms  whatever,  and 
by  September  26  local  lesion  had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  this  experiment  there  was  evidently  an  attenuation  of  the  virus  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  discovered  by  Pasteur;  but  to  what  is  this 
attenuation  due  f  Pasteur  has  announced,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite 
generally  accepted  by  the  scientific  world,  that  this  result  is  due  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  upon  the  organism  kept  in  an  exhausted  cultivation 
where  it  cannot  reproduce  itself.  This  theory  rests  upon  an  experiment 
of  M.  Pasteur^s,  in  which  cultivations  were  made  in  hermetically-sealed 
tubes  but  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  filled  with  the  cultivation  liquid, 
the  remaining  third  or  fourth  being  atmospheric  air;  the  virus  on  these 
was  found  to  retain  its  complete  activity  at  the  end  of  ten  months,  while 
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cultivations  in  flasks  that  were  ventilated  with  Altered  air  became 
greatly  attenuated  in  this  time  or  entirely  lost  their  vitality.  At  this 
point  in  the  experiment  the  theory  is  a  most  plausible  one,  but  when 
we  learn  the  sequel  a  feeling  of  doubt  must  arise  in  every  thinking 
mind.  But  a  few  months  after  Pasteur's  announcement  as  above  he 
stated  before  the  Academy  of  Science  that  all  of  the  virus  in  the  her- 
metically-sealed tubes  eventually  perished.  If  it  were  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  that  destroyed  the  virus  and  these  tubes  were  completely  de- 
prived of  this  by  the  growing  bacteria,  as  he  assumed,  how  could  the 
destruction  have  occurred  in  this  case!  Evidently  the  theory  is  too 
absolute.  To  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made: 

Experiment  No.  26. — Ty^o  ghiss  tubes,  thiee-sizteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were 
drawn  to  points  at  each  end  and  one-half  filled,  while  the  other  was  entirely  filled  with 
infasion  of  fowl  masole.  They  were  then  sealed  and  the  infusion  sterilized  by  drop- 
ping the  tubes  into  boiling  water  for  hall'  an  hour  at  three  different  times.  The  end  of 
each  tube  was  then  brokon,  with  proper  precautions,  and  they  were  inoculated  with 
very  active  virus  by  dropping  into  their  interior  a  bit  of  very  fine  glass  thread  that 
had  been  touched  to  the  vims.  The  tubes  were  again  sealed  (this  was  June  27)  and 
left  unopened  until  September  6,  being  73  days.  At  this  date  a  bird  isas  inoculated 
from  the  tube  that  contained  no  air.  This  inoculation  was  followed  by  considerable 
sweUing,  enlargement  of  the  local  blood-vessels,  and  a  white  deposit  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscle.  At  no  time  was  there  any  constitutional  disturbance  or  coloration  of 
the  urates. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  other  work  the  tube  that  was  half  full  of  air  was 
not  opened  until  October  2,  when  a  cultivation  was  made  from  it,  and 
October  4  four  birds  were  inoculated  from  this  cultivation.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  Pasteur  has  observed  that  the  activity  of  the  virus 
is  not  affected  by  such  cultivation,  and  that  an  attenuated  virus  w^d 
have  the  same  degree  of  attenuation  after  being  grown  im  a  firesh  liquid 
as  it  had  before;  and,  consequently,  this  cultivation  could  not  affect  the 
value  of  the  experiment.  This  inoculatiMi  was  foUowed  by  intense  red- 
ness over  a  large  area  surrounding  the  point  inoculated.  October  9 
there  was  diarrhea,  yellow  urates,  and  dullness,  after  which  there  was 
visible  improvemeift  until  the  loth,  when  all  were  much  worse,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  intense  diarrhea,  and  yellow  urates.  October  20  two  were 
dead  and  the  remaining  two  better. 

Here  we  see  a  mark^  difference  in  the  activity  of  the  vims  in  the 
two  tubes  5  it  was  not  the  tube  that  contained  no  air,  however,  that  had 
the  greater  virulence,  but  on  the  contrary  the  one  that  was  half  full  of 
air  and  that  had  stood  nearly  a  month  longer  than  the  other  before  the 
inoculations  were  made.  It  could  not  have  been  oxygen  that  attenu- 
ated the  virus  in  the  first  tube,  since  the  small  amount  contained  must 
have  been  soon  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  the  bacteria;  and  what 
could  it  have  been  but  oxygen  that  enabled  the  virus  of  the  second  tube 
to  retain  its  activity,  since  both  were  originally  the  same,  having  been 
inoculated  from  the  same  cultivation!  To  me  this  is  an  instructive  ex- 
periment, and  I  learn  from  it  that  it  is  an  unfavorable  condition  of  life 
that  debilitates  and  finally  destroys  this  organism.  A  limited  supply 
of  oxygen  is  most  favorable  to  the  existence  of  this  germ^  and  probably 
of  most  other  pathogenic  organisms,  and  when  this  condition  is  departed 
from  either  in  our  cultivation  apparatus  or  in  a  tube  from  which  oxygen 
is  entirely  excluded  the  result  is  the  same.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  continued  existence  in  a  cultivation  liquid  from  which  the 
nutriment  has  been  exhausted  is  also  an  unfavorable  condition,  and 
that  the  organism,  being  no  longer  able  to  reproduce  itself,  must  finally 
become  enfeebled  by  age  and  in  time  entirely  destro^'ed. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY  AND  INSUSCEPTIBILITY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  relating  to  contagious  diseases  is 
that  men  or  animals  which  have  been  affected  and  have  recovered  are 
insusceptible  to  the  action  of  that  particular  virus  in  the  future.  In  my 
former  report  I  have  shown  that  one  attack  of  fowl  cholera  confers  the 
same  immunity  as  is  observed  in  other  contagious  diseases,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding observations  have  confirmed  thisj  the  same  immunity  has  also 
been  observed  to  result  firom  this  cause  in  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
France,  by  Pasteur,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  without  the  produc- 
tion of  more  experimental  evidence. 

A  certain  number  of  birds,  however,  are  naturally  insusceptible  to 
this  virus  and  do  not  contract  the  disease,  no  matter  how  frequently  they 
may  be  inoculated;  others  are  susceptible  only  to  a  modified  extent,  and 
when  inoculated  contract  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  and  recover.  This 
insusceptibility,  partial  or  complete,  is  congenital  and  not  acquired; 
how  or  why  it  is  possessed  is  still  a  mystery. 

Pasteur  has  shown  within  the  last  year  that  birds  which  are  inocu- 
lated with  the  attenuated  virus  and  have  a  mild  form  of  Uie  disease  ac- 
quire a  certain  insusceptibility,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent 
hy  pi3)gressive  inoculations  with  more  active  virus.  The  time  required 
to  obtain  this  attenuated  virus  is  so  great,  however,  and  the  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  its  strength  so  marked,  that  I  have  attempted  to  obtain  a 
similar  result  in  a  different  manner.  It  was  hoped  that  this  inxportant 
question  might  be  fully  elucidated  in  the  present  report^  but  the  atten- 
uation of  all  of  my  active  virus  during  my  attempt  to  mvestigate  the 
Southern  cattle  fever  at  Atlanta  has  so  delayed  this  work  that  more  ex- 
periments are  needed  before  the  method  is  made  entirely  practical, 
though  there  can  no  longer  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Susc^tible  birds  inoculated  with  sufficiently  minute  quantities  of  virus 
only  contract  a  local  lesion. — ^Por  this  class  of  experiments  the  virulent 
liquid  must  be  in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  uniformly  diffused 
Uirongh  the  diluting  medium,  and  must  contain  a  definite  number  of 
the  bacteria  in  each  drop.  To  attain  these  results  a  standard  cultiva- 
tion liquid  is  made  by  infusing  1,000-  grains  of  fresh  muscle  from  the 
breast  of  a  fowl  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water;  and  when  the  organ- 
ism has  multiplied  itself  in  this  until  the  nutriment  is  exhausted  the  re- 
sulting liquid  is  termed  standard  virus.  The  diluting  medium  is  a  three- 
fourths  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt. 

Experiment  No.  27. — ^A  fowl  was  inoculated  May  13  with  1  drop  of  a  mixture  made 
witli  1  drop  of  virus  and  50  drops  of  salt  solution. 

May  18.~Yellowisb  urates. 

May  20. — Reddish  swelling  at  points  of  inoculation ;  no  other  signs  of  disease. 

May  22. — ^Urates  have  been  white  since  the  18th^  with  evcf y  appearance  of  health. 

May  28. — ^For  two  days  the  urates  have  been  slightly  colored  with  yellow;  to-day 
they  are  more  abundant,  the  experiment  being  liquid. 

May  29. — Urates  normal. 

No  other  appearances  of  cholera  were  observed  and  the  biid  remained 
In  the  best  of  health. 

Experiment  Ko.  28.— A  bird  was  inoculated  May  13  with  a  single  drop  of  a  dilution 
of  1  to  500. 

May  20.— Red  swelling  at  x>oint  of  inoculation. 

May  22. — ^Yellow  urates. 

3fay  24.^Urate8  deeply  colored;  appetite  still  good;  has  a  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

May  28.— Urates  still  abundant  and  of  a  deep-yellow  color;  has  had  good  appetite 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days ;  comb  somewhat  paler  than  usual ;  evidently 
improving. 
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Maff  30.— Has  entirely  recoveied. 

JExperiment  No.  29.— A  fowl  was  inoonlated  May  13  with  one  drop  of  a  dilation  of  1 
to  2,500. 

Ma»  20.— The  points  of  inocolation  are  swollen  and  red,  bnt  there  are  no  other  bi^^ 
of  sickness. 

May  24.— Swelling  and  redness,  oansed  by  the  inoenlation,  subsiding;  appetite  good. 

May  28. — Swelling  nearly  gone;  no  sign  of  oonstitutional  distorbanoe  has  appeared. 

May  .30.— Points  of  inoculation  entire^  healed* 

Ko  other  results  followed  this  inocolatioii. 

Bxperimeni  No,  30.— A  fowl  was  inoonlated  May  13  with  one  drop  of  a  dilution  of 
Tiros,  1  to  5,000. 

May  20. — Points  of  inoculation  swollen  and  red,  bnt  no  other  signs  of  disease. 

May  24. — At  point  of  inoculation  there  is  an  irregular  red  enlargement  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  projecting  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The 
appetite  is  poor,  but  there  is  no  other  sign  or  disease, 

May  28.— The  swelling  is  disappearing;  appetite  good. 

May  30.— There  is  now  scarcely  a  trace  ortne  inoculation  to  l>e  obseryed. 

From  these  exx)eriments  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  an  inocula- 
tion of  virus,  diluted  to  the  extent  of  1  to  1,000,  might  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  which  would  result  in  the  required 
insusceptibility;  it  was  scarcely  hoped,  at  this  time^  that  the  slight  local 
lesion  would  hiave  a  similar  influence.  To  test  this  conclusion  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  was  made: 

Eameriment  No,  31.— Four  Plymouth  Rook  hens  (selected  because  of  their  great  sua- 
oeptiDiUty)  were  inoculated  with  one  drop  of  a  sixth  cultivation  of  yirus  diluted  1  to 
1,000,  June  2, 1881. 

Juns  8. — One  verv  siok,  inaotiye;  diarrhea,  with  yellow  urates;  surfsce  of  body  hot. 
AH  have  white  nodules  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  siok  bird  lemoyed  and  the 
coop  thoroughly  disinfected. 

June  9.— The  siok  fowl  dead. 

June  12.— Remaining  three  fowls  very  sick 

June  13.— One  dead. 

June  14.— The  third  fowl  dies. 

June  15.— The  fourth  dead. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  dilution,  therefore,  these  birds  contracted 
a  most  violent  form  of  the  disease  and  all  died. 

Experiments  No,  32  to  37. — Twelye  fowls  were  inoculated  with  dilutions  of  the  Tims 
used  in  experiment  No.  25,  and  the  bird  first  mentioned  in  No.  26.  Each'  of  the  birds 
inoculated  with  the  undiluted  virus  had.developed  a  local  lesion  at  the  point  of  inocu* 
lation.  The  dilutions  ranged  from  1  to  2,500  to  1  to  15,000,  and  the  inoculations  were 
made  before  the  attenuation  of  the  virub  had  been  discovered,  and  in  the  hopes  that 
the  former  activity  had  been  retained,  and  that  the  proper  dilation  for  safe  inoculation 
would  be  plainly  indicated.  Unfortunately  for  this  object  the  virus  had  become  at- 
tenuated, and  not  one  of  these  twelve  birds  showed  the  least  effect,  either  general  or 
local,  from  these  inoculations.  The  lancet  punctures  healed  at  once  by  first  intention, 
as  such  wounds  invariably  do  with  fowls  when  no  virus  is  introduced ;  there  was  no 
rednese  or  swelling  or  other  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  a  virus.  The  experiments 
are  merely  mentioned  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  dilution  to  this  extent  modifies 
or  destroys  the  aotion  of  the  virus. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  the  number  of  bacteria 
introduced  into  the  body  by  inoculation  with  such  diluted  virus,  I  have 
attempted  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  from  such  data  as  I  could 
obtaii^.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  bacteria  actually  to  be  seen  in  a  sin- 
gle field  of  the  microscope  have  been  counted,  and  the  average  is  about 
twenty-five.  Now  this  field  is  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  i^Aooths 
of  a  square  inch  in  area,  while  the  cover  glass  is  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  i^^ths  of  a  square  inch  in  area;  from  which  ^«% 
X -^^^=22,500  ^  the  number  of  fields  in  each  preparation;  and  this 
multiplied  by  twenty-five  gives  662,600  as  the  number  of  bacteria  in  a 
preparation.  One  drop,  however,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  space  beneath 
three  cover  glasses,  and  hence  the  number  of  bacteria  in  each  drop 
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must  be  1,687,500^  or  in  round  numbers  one  million  six  hundred  thous- 
and. A  drop  of  a  dilation  of  1  to  l^OOO  would,  therefore,  contain  sixteen 
hundred  bacteria,  and  a  drop  of  the  dilution  of  1  to  5,000  would  still 
contain  320,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number 
were  introduced  in  each  inoculation  with  the  diluted  virus. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  pressed  my  experiments  in  this 
direction  as  much  as  i)ossible,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  vaccination  in  time  to  insert 
in  this  report  at  ite  final  revision.  I  am  therefore  able  to  add  the  follow- 
ing experiments : 

Ea^periment  No,  38. — Two  birds  wer^  inoculated  November  7,  1881,  with  standard 
virus  diluted  1  to  2,500. 

November  13. — One  has  marked  local  lesion. 

November  19. — Both  have  the  local  lesion,  though  it  is  disappearing  in  the  one  that 
contracted  it  first. 

November  20. — ^The  one  having  the  most  marked  local  lesion  seems  dull;  yellow  urates 
observed. 

Noeemher  22.— The  sick  bird  is  dead;  the  local  lesion  had  about  disappeared.  The 
second  bird  continued  well. 

Eaa^ment No.29. — ^Two  birds  were  inoculated  November  7  with  virus  diluted  1  to 
500. 

November  16. — Local  lesion  slight ;  one  voids  liquid  urates  of  a  deep-yellow  color. 

November  17. — One  dead. 

November  19. — ^The  remaining  bird  has  an  extremely  marked  local  lesion,  with  very 
propiinent  blood-vessels  leading  from  it  in  different  directions.  Excrements  largely 
nral^s,  liquid,  but  white  in  color. 

Noven^>er  26. — Local  lesion  disappearing ;  bird  appears  well.  This  bird  remained 
in  good  health. 

Sxperiment  No.  40. — ^Two  birds  were  inoculated  November  7  with  vims  diluted  1  to 
10,000. 

November  16. — Both  have  plain  16cal  lesion. 

November  26. — Local  lesion  less  marked ;  both  in  excellent  health. 

The  three  preceding  exi)eriment8  belong  to  one  series :  the  birds  were 
all  from  the  same  lot,  and  the  virus  from  the  same  tnoe.  To  test  the 
suscep<ibility  of  the  fowls  as  well  as  to  be  certain  of  the  activity  of  the 
vims  used,  two  others  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  undiluted 
virus.  November  16  '^th  were  sick ;  the  following  day  one  was  dead^ 
and  the  second  died  November  21.  Of  the  two  inoculated  with  virus 
diluted  1  to  3,500  but  one  died ;  of  the  two  inoculated  with  a  dilution  of 
1  to  5,000  one  also  died ;  while  the  two  inoculated  with  a  dilution  of  1 
to  10,000  both  remained  in  good  health.  Consequently,  only  one-third 
of  those  inoculated  with  diluted  virus  contracted  the  disease.  Dilutions 
of  1  to  2,500  and  1  to  5,000  are  therefore  still  too  active  for  vaccination 
purposes,  while  it  would  seem  that  1  to  10,000  might  prove  successful. 
To  test  this  another  experiment  was  made : 

Experiment  No.  41.— November  28  five  fowls  were  inocolated  with  standard  virus 
diluted  1  to  10,000. 

December  3.— Three  have  IockI  redness. 

December  5. — ^AU  bnt  one  have  plain  local  lesions. 

Dedtmber  7. — ^AU  have  the  local  lesion. 

December  10. — One  sick ;  it  is  at  once  isolated. 

December  11. — The  sick  fowl  dead. 

December  12. — Another  sick ;  isolated ;  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  lesion  developed 
latest,  and  that  has  now  disappeared. 

December  13.— The  bird  isolated  yesterday  is  dead ;  the  remainder  continue  well. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  mortality  in  this  experiment  it  was  neces- 
sary to  test  the  effect  of  virus  diluted  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

Experiment  No.  42.— Four  birds  were  inoculated  December  21  with  virus  dilnteil  1  to 
20,000. 
December  26. — Que  has  local  lesion. 
December  31. — ^The  one  with  lesion  is  sick ;  one  other  has  a  very  slight  lesion. 
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Jofnuary  1. — Sick  one  dead. 

January  2. — ^Another  sick- 

January  6.— The  second  one  dead ;  the  others  remain  well. 

Hxperiment  No,  43.— Fonr  birds  were  Inoculated  Deoember  21  with  Tims  dilnted  1 
to  40,000. 

December  29. — One  has  slight  local  lesion. 

January  7.— One  dead ;  the  others  remain  well. 

Experiment  No.  44. — ^Foor  birds  were  inocolated  December  31  with  standard  Tiraa 
dilnted  1  to  80,000. 

Deoember  38. — One  has  local  lesion. 

December  31.— Two  have  plain  but  rather  slight  lesions.  All  these  birds  remained 
well. 

The  greatly  increased  susceptibility  of  this  lot  of  birds  over  those  pre- 
viously used  was  probably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  cold  and  very 
wet  weather  prevailing  during  the  time  of  the  experiments.  Two  points 
are,  however,  very  apparent :  first,  a  local  lesion  may  be  produced  in 
fowls  with  sufficiently  diluted  virus  from  which  they  will  recover  with- 
out constitutional  disturbance ;  second,  owing  to  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  susceptibility  of  fowls  a  first  inoculation,  to  be  safe,  must  be 
made  with  a  dilution  of  1  to  80,000,  or  weaker.  A  few  more  experiments, 
would  probably  develop  a  perfectly  safe  method  of  producing  the  local 
lesion. 

SUSCEPTIBLE    BIBDS    WHICH    CONTRACT    THE    LOCAL    LESION    FROML 
DILUTED  VIBUS  BECOME  INSUSCEPTIBLE. 

Experiment  No.  45.— The  bird  which  in  experiment  No.  27  was  iiiocnlated  with  virus 
diluted  1  to  50  was  inocnlated  June  2  with  pure  vims.  He  remained  in  perfect 
health,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  local  lesion  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 

Experiment  No.  46. — The  fowl  which  in  einperiment  No.  28  was' inoculated  with  YiruF, 
diluted  1  to  50  was  again  inoculated  June  2,  this  time  with  pure  virus.  There  was' 
neither  local  lesion  nor  sign  of  general  disturbance. 

Experiment  No.  47.-^The  fowl  which  in  experiment  No.  29  was  inocnlated  with  virus 
diluted  1  to  2,500,  and  had  a  well-marked  local  lesion,  was  inoculated  June  2  with  an 
equally  potent  vims  diluted  1  to  500.    This  was  foUowed  by  no  local  lesion  or  sign  of 

Experiment  No.  48. —The  bird  which  in  experiment  No.  30  was  inoculated  xrith  virus 
diluted  1  to  5,000,  and  which  had  a  marked  local  lesion,  was  inoculated  June  2  with 
an  equally  active  virus  diluted  1  to  500.  This  remained  in  perfect  healthy  the  lancet 
puncture  healing  as  though  no  virus  had  been  introduced. 

Experiment  No.  49. — ^The  four  birds  which  survived  in  experimenter  38,  39.  and  40, 
one  of  which  was  inoculated  with  a  dilution  of  1  to  2,500,  another  with  a  dilution  of 
1  to  5,000,  and  the  remaining  two  with  a  dilution  jof  1  to  10,000,  wxA  all  of  which  had 
plain  local  lesion,  were  inocnlated  December  6  with  standard  virus  diluted  1  to  500. 
This  produced  no  effect,  and  by  December  12  all  traces  of  th^.  wound  made  by  the 
inoculating  lancet  had  disappeared.  These  birds  were,  consequently,  entirely  insus- 
ceptible, to  vinis  of  this  strength,  though  it  was  five  times  stronger  than  the  strongest 
used  in  the  fonuer  experiment  and  twenty  times  stronger  th/m  the  weakest. 

Exparimeitt  No.  50. — The  four  birds  of  the  preceding  experiment  were  inoculated 
December  13  with  pure  standard  vims. 

Deocniber  19. — The  excrement  of  one  bird  plainly  inclicates  an  attack  of  cholera : 
that  of  a  second  is  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

December  22. — The  sick  bird  had  an  exceedingly  mild  attack,  only  indicated  by  the 
yellow  and  liquid  urates.    All  are  now  welL 

No  other  symptoms  of  disease  were  observed  with  these  birds. 

From  this  ex|>eriment  I  condaded  that  an  inoculation  with  diluted 
virus,  which  was  followed  by  a  well-marked  local  lesion,  was  sufficient 
to  protect  against  an  ordinary  dose  of  standard  virus. 

Experiment  No.  51. — Seven  birds,  which  had  been  inoculated  with  virus  diluted  1  to 
10,000,  and  all  of  which  ^ad  contracted  lihe  local  lesion,  and  at  least  two  of  which 
had  mild,  general  symptoms  as  well,  were  inoculated  Deceinber  21  with  the  most 
active  virus. 

In  one  or  two  cases  Jiqnid  and  yellow  nrates  were  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
this  inoculation,  but  there  was  noloss  of  appetite  or  dullness,  and  the  birds  have  all 
remained  in  excellent  health. 
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This  i9  the  extent  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  carry  my  researches 
in  regard  to  inoculations  with  diluted  virus  and  the  immunity  tiiereby 
conferred.  It  seems  evident  that  a  little  more  investigation  will  develop 
a  safe  method  of  protective  inoculation^  or  vaccination,  with  such  dilu- 
tionsy  by  which  all  the  effects  of  the  attenuated  vims  may  be  obtained 
with  greater  certainty  and  without  waiting  five  to  eight  months  for  the 
attenuation  to  be  produced.  The  value  of  such  a  method  to  the  investi- 
gator cannot  be  overestimated,  and  to  the  general  public  it  offers  a 
most  effective  means  of  combating  the  disease,  since  the  immunity 
which  it  grants  is  at  once  very  complete  and  may  be  carried  to  any 
desired  extent. 

INSTJBCEPTIBLB    BIBDS    INOCULATED    WITH    SUFFICIENTLY    LABGE 
.QUANTITIES  OF  VTBUS  SUCCUMB  TO  THE  DISEASE. 

We  are  brought  by  the  preceding  experiments  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  susceptibility  and  insusceptibility,  one  of  the  most  profound 
mysteries  in  the  whole  realm  of  pathology.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
solve  so  difficult  a  question  at  the  first  trial,  but  its  importance  has  led 
me  to  endeavor  to  throw  some  light  upon  it,  in  the  hope  that  little  by 
littie  we  may  be  able  to  thread  the  intricacies  surrounding  it.  The 
experioients  made  up  to  this  time  would  seem  to  indicate  that  suscep- 
tibility is  by  no  means  an  absolute  term  but  simply  a  relative  one.  A 
fowl  may  be  susceptible  when  one  drop  of  pure  virus  is  placed  where  it 
can  readily  be  absorbed  into  its  system,  but  it  may  not  be  susceptible 
when  inoculated  with  but  one  twenty-five  hundredths  of  this  amount. 
Can  we  now  extend  this  conclusion  and  say  that  a  fowl  which  is  idsus- 
ceptible  when  inoculated  with  one  drop  will  contract  the  malady  if 
inoculated  with  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  drops  t  Evidently  this  point  must 
be  decided  by  experimentation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  ex- 
periments were  made : 

Eaq^eHment  No  52.— Two  fowls  were  inoculated  May  25  with  i  cubic  centimeter  of 
a  fourth  cmltiy ation  of  the  viros.  These  fb wis  had  been  several  times  inoonSaJ^ed  with 
two  and  tnree  drops  at  a  time,  and  consequently  this  was  no  great  increase,  being  not 
over  six  or  eiffht  drops. 

Neither  of  these  contracted  the  disease. 

MmrimmU  AV>.  53.—Two  fowls  insusceptible  to  small  quantities  of  Yirus  recelTed 
May  26  \  cubic  centimeters,  injected  bemeath  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 
One  of  tnese  died  of  cholera  June  5,  the  other  remained  well. 

EmeHimeiU  No,  54.— Two  insusceptible  fowls  were  inoculated  May  25  with  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  vims  injected  hypooermically. 

Neither  contracted  the  disease. 

EaenerimeiU  No,  55. — ^Two  insusceptible  fowls  were  inoculated  May  25  witii  hypo- 
dermic iiijeotion  of  2  cubic  centimeters  of  Tims. 

May  31.— One  Yerj  sick  with  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cholera. 

June  1.— One  dead  and  the  other  sick. 

June  3. — Second  dead. 

Ea^peHimetU  No,  56. — ^Two  insusceptible  fowls,  which  had  been  repeatedly  inoculated 
with  two  to  four  drops  of  Tirus  and  had  never  shown  the  least  symptom  of  diolera, 
received  May  25  a  hypodermic  injection  of  5  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  virus. 

May  30. — ^&oth  have  loss  of  appetite  and  one  or  both  have  diarrhea  with  yellow 
urates. 

May  31.— One  dead. 

The  second  soon  recovered  its  appetite  without  exhibiting  any  other  symptom  of  the 
disease. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  conclusively  that  birds  which  can 
very  well  resist  inocnlations  with  two  or  three  drops  of  virus  may  suc- 
cumb if  the  quantity  is  increased  to  from  three  to  twenty  times  this 
amount.  They  also  demonstrate  that  some  birds  may  resist  enormous 
quantities  of  virus,  as  in  No.  56,  where  one  was  scarcely  sickened  by  5 
19  AG 
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oubio  centimeters,  an  amount  one  hondred  thoasand  tim^s  ai^&iacll  as 
fiofficed  to  destroy  the  foor  fowls  in  experiment  No.  31,  or  oM  million 
times  as  much  as  destroyed  the  two  fowls  in  Ko.  41. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  ezperiments 
so  £Eur  detailed,  that  every  fowl  has  a  certain  power  of  resisting  the  in- 
roads, of  the  organism  which  constitutes  the  essential  cause  of  fowl 
cholera;  and  that  the  relative  power  of  resistance  may  be  aoonrately 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  one  of  these  standard  cultivations  of  vims 
which  must  be  placed  within  its  tisbues,  to  either  produce  the  local 
lesion  or  an  attack  of  the  disea8e«  In  other  words,  a  certain  number 
of  the  bacteria,  of  the  most  virulent  cultivations,  may  be  introduced 
within  the  cellular  tissi^  of  the  most  susceptible  fowl  and  still  not  be 
able  to  reproduce  themselves  sufficiently  to  cause  an  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

THEORIES  OF  INSUSCEPTIBILITY. 

Why  is  it,  we  may  ask^  that  under  certain  conditions  the  most  active 
and  most;  virulent  bacteria  are  unable  to  multiply  in  the  body  of  ih  fowlt 
How  can  it  be  that  a  bird  is  able,  under  any  conditions,  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  active  virus!  In  what  does  insusceptibility  consist^  and 
how  is  it  produced!  What  momentous  questions  are  these;  and,  if  de- 
cided, what  new  lines  of  investigations  might  they  not  indicate! 

In  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  (the  contagious  fevers)  we  see  our 
efforts  are  useless,  even  when. nature  unaided  is  often  successful.  Why 
is  this!  It  can  only  be  because  we  do  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  resistance  which  the  animal  body  offers  to  such  enemies,  and  in- 
stead of  assisting  we  often  prevent  the  full  exercise  of  these  inherent 
powers.  In  our  efforts  to  produce  insusceptibility  in  individuals  we 
have  been  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark^  and  where  we  have 
succeeded  once  we  have,  until  very  lately,  failed  many  times ;  while  in 
our  endeavor  to  produce  insusceptible  breeds  we  are  yet  entirely  with- 
out success.  Indeed  our  efforts  to  combat  a  certain  number  of  con- 
tagious diseases  seem  to  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  a  more  or 
less  complete  solution  of  this  question  of  susceptibility  and  insuscepti- 
bility, and  if  this  can  once  be  solved  we  certainly  shall  have  gained  an 
immense  advantage. 

M.  Pasteur  was  one  of  the  first  to  attack  this  question,  and  in  his 
quality  of  a  chejnist  has  undoubtedly  viewed  it  from  the  laboratory 
standpoint,  and  has  given  it  a  material  aspect  which  may  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  those  who  look  upon  the  powers  of  the  animal 
organism  in  this  respect  as  being  rather  of  a  vital  than  a  chemical 
nature.  But  his  views  being  based  upon  facts,  and  being  those  of  one 
of  the  profoundest  investigators  the  world  has  ever  known,  deserve 
much  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

The  animal  body,  says  Pasteur,  m&y  be  compared  to  a  flask  of  culti- 
vation liquid.  If  we  add  to  this  flask  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  viru- 
lent blood  the  organism  multiplies  with  extraordinary  rapidity  for 
three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  its  growth  entirely  ceases. 
If  now  the  miorobe  is  entirely  removed  by  the  filtration  and  fresh  virus 
added  to  the  transparent  filtrate  there  is  no  further  multiplicationj  the 
microphyte  is  entirely  unable  to  reproduce  itself  in  this  liquid.  If  in- 
stead of  filtering  the  liquid  on  the  fourth  day  this  had  been  done  as 
early  as  the  second,  then  there  would  have  been  a  feeble  growth  of  the 
iOresh  virus  in  the  filtered  infusion.  So  if  we  inoculate  a  fowl  with 
active  vims  the  microbe  multiplies  in  the  bird's  body  a  certain  length 
of  timej  and  if  the  disorders  which  it  produces  have  not  caused  death  by 
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that  time  tbe  reprodnction  ceases,  the  bird  recovers,  and  is  henceforth 
insiiBceptible.  if  vaccinated  with  a  very  weak  virus  the  growth  is  in- 
complete, and  afterwards  the  bird'g  body  is  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
fusion filtered  the  second  day  after  inoculation,  and  if  vaccinated  later 
with  a  stronger  virus  there  is  again  a  certain  amount  of  reproduction. 

Kow  this  inability  to  multiply  may  be  due,  according  to  this  scientist, 
to  one  of  two  possible  causes.  The  microbe  in  its  growth  may  have  ex- 
hausted the  available  supply  of  pabulum  suited  to  its  use,  or  it  may 
have  added  some  chemical  compound  which  rendered  tiie  liquid  unfavor- 
able to  its  multiplioation.  If  a  cultivation  is  prepared,  and  after  the 
growth  of  the  microbe  is  conrpleted  this  is  evaporated  in  vacmo  at  a  low 
temperature  and  then  restored  to  its  former  volume  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  infusion,  thjBn,  if  the  cultivation  contained  a  chemical  substance 
which  prevented  further  development,  the  new  liquid  would  contain  it  as 
well  and  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  multiplication  of  the  microbe*  But 
thia  18  not  the  case ;  there  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous  growth  which  proves 
tjiat  the  reproduction  ceases  in  such  liquids  because  some  essential 
principle  has  been  exhausted. 

M.  Ohaaveau,  who  is  also  one  of  the  foremost  investigators  of  the 
times,  does  not  accept  this  theory,  and  evidently  looks  at  the  question 
rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist  and  practitioner.  In  his 
investigations  of  charbon  he  found  that  the  insusceptible  Algerian  sheep 
would  contract  the  disease  if  inoculated  with  large  quantities  of  virus. 
If  the  bodies  of  these  sheep  had  been  exhausted  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  proliferation  of  the  bacteria  by  one  or 
several  anterior  cultivations,  why  would  they  be  more  favorable  to  the 
reproduction  of  these  organisms  when  a  large  number  were  introduced 
than  When  only  a  few!  If  the  sterility  of  the  medium  is  the  obstacle 
to  the  proliferation,  ought  not  this  to  manifest  itself  all  the  more  plainly 
with  the  in<»*eased  number  of  germs  placed  there  to  multiply!  If  this 
is  ceftainly  tarue  of  a  cultivation  tube,  ought  it  not  also  to  be  true  with 
the  animal  body  t  He  therefore  formulated  a  theoretic  interpretation  of 
the  fact  observed  by  saying  that  "the  comparative  bacteridian  inocula- 
tions  with  little  or  much  virus  acted  with  the  Algerian  sheep  as  if  the 
infection  agents  encountered  in  the  animal  organism  matters  or  agents, 
over  which  they  triumphed  more  easily  when  they  were  in  large  numbers.^ 
According  to  'M.  Chauveau,  then,  the  bacteria  in  their  growth  add  a 
chemical  substance  to  the  liquids  of  the  body  which  raiders  these  in 
the  future  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  particular  species  of  bacteria 
which  produced  it. 

When  the  unbiased  student  comes  to  consider  these  views,  how- 
ever, tJiey  both  seem  improbable.  The  animal  body  is  very  different 
from  a  cultivation  flask  to  which  nothing  gains  entrance  or  from  which 
nothing  is  eliminated.  Pasteur  himself  has  shown  that  when  fresh 
infusion  is  added  to  the  exhausted  cultivation  liquid  a  new  growth 
of  bacteria  at  opce  occurs;  what  is  to  hinder  this  contijiuous  growth 
in  the  body  of  a  fowl  which  is  continually  absorbing  elements  that 
we  know  to  be  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  our  organism!  Again, 
the  experiments  which  I  have  just  recorded  show  that  a  bird  may 
be  rendered  insusceptible  by  a  local  development  of  a  microbe  in  an 
extremely  small  area,  and  would  it  not  be  impossible  for  any  sub- 
stance to  be  exhausted  ftom  the  body  by  such  a  circumscribed  proli- 
feration I  Then  we  know  from  the  other  experiments  I  have  related 
that  the  same  objection  may  be  brought  in  regard  to  the  diiferent 
effects  of  different  doses  of" the  virus  with  fowl  cholera  that  Chau- 
veau has  suggested  in  regard  to  charbon;  an  apparently  insusceptible 
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fowl  is  inoculated  with  a  large  quantity  of  vims,  the  mierobe  multiplies 
with  itfl  nsnal  facility  and  causes  the  death  of  its  victim.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  unlikely  that  the  animal  body  should  retain  for  any  length 
of  time  such  a  foreign  principle — ^a  i)oison — ^as  Ghauveau  supposes? 
This  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  body 
that  cannot  pass  through  animal  membranes }  but  we  know  this  suppo- 
sition is  not  correct  because  the  fetus  is  renaered  insusceptible  by  in- 
oculation of  the  mother,  though  the  baciUi  do  not  gain  entrance  to  its 
circulation,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ghauveau. 

While  reflecting  npon  this  subject  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the 
phenomena  observed  with  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction  might 
serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  solve  these  contradictory  opinions.  If,  for 
example,  we  take  the  bacteria  which  proliferate  with  the  greatest  rapid- 
ity in  the  blood  or  other  liquids  of  a  dead  animal  and  introduce  them 
by  inoculation  into  the  body  of  a  living  one  of  the  same  species,  we  find, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  that  these  are  unable  to  reproduce  them- 
selves. Evidently  this  is  not  because  the  living  animal  contains  any 
snbstonce  that  the  dead  one  did  not,  or  because  it  is  wanting  in  any 
element  contained  in  the  latter,  for  if  dead  it  would  in  its  turn  become 
the  prey  of  these  organisms  and  putrefy.  Will  the  insusceptible  fowl, 
then,  furnish  an  infusion  which  is  sterile  or  fertile,  as  tested  by  the 
growth  of  the  infectious  agent  of  this  disease  t  The  following  experi- 
ments furnish  an  answer  to  this  question: 

Experiment  No,  57. — A  fowl,  which  had  resisted  repeated  iaocnlations  with  the  moat 
potent  virus,  was  killed  and  an  infusion  of  the  muscles  made  in  distiUed  water.  A 
number  of  cultivation  tubes  were  charged  with  this  infusion  and  sterilized.  One  of 
these  was  then  inoculated  with  a  fraction  of  a  drop  of  a  second  cultivation  which 
appeared  to  contain  no  other  organism.  In  a  few  hours,  much  sooner  than  Ubtu^  I 
thought,  it  had  become  milky  from  multiplier  tion  of  the  bacteria.  The  next  day  a 
second  tube  was  inoculated  from  the  first,  which  in  turn  soon  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacteria.  Here  were  two  successive  cultivations  in  the  infusion  of  the 
insusceptible  fowl's  muscles;  the  proliferation  was  even  more  vigorous  than  nsnal. 
V^aA  it  the  organism  of  fowl  cholera  or  indeed  a  septic  bacterium  that  changed  the 
appearance  of  oux  liquid  f  An  inoculation  experiment  can  alone  give  a  satisfactory 
decision. 

Experiment  No,  58. — ^Febmary  17, 1881^  three  fowls  were  inoculated*  by  lancet  pnnct< 
ure,  with  the  second  cultivation  in  the  infusion  from  the  insusceptible  bird. 

February  22. — One  is  sick,  somnolent,  with  greenish-yeUow  urates. 

FebnMry  23. — One  dead. 

Fehruary  25.— Another  very  sick. 

Feibruary  27. — Second  one  dead. 

The  third  had  a  mild  attack  and  recovered. 

Since  this  experiment  I  have  invariably  made  my  cultivation  liquids 
from  the  muscles  of  those  birds  which  proved  insusceptible  and  I  have 
never  failed  in  my  cultivations.  It  is  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the 
bacteria  neither  abstract  a  principle  from  the  fowl's  body  which  is  nec- 
essary to  their  existence,  nor  do  they  add  one  which  is  unfavorable  to 
their  growth. 

Must  we  admit,  then,  that  this  subject  is  still  to  remain  a  complete 
mysterj^,  inapproachable  by  our  methods  of  research,  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  science  of  the  present  time  t  I  think  not;  already  light  is  dawn- 
ing upon  some  of  the  points  that  togeUier  make  up  this  great  problem, 
and  after  long  hesitation  I  offer  a  provisional  theory  which  shall  be  the 
basis  of  my  work  until  additional  facts  are  developed. 

Let  us  inquire,  first,  as  to  the  different  conditions  wbich  exist  between 
the  insusceptible  fowl  and  the  infusion  made  from  its  muscles  with  dis- 
tilled wat^r.  The  latter  evidently  contains  all  the  soluble  ingredients 
of  the  former  not  coagulable  by  heat,  and  no  more.  If  the  fowl  lacked 
an  element  necessary  to  the  bacteria  this  must  also  be  lacking  in  the 
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infusion,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  these  bacteria  do  not  produce 
a  poison  that  interferes  with  their  development,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fowl  did  not  contain  such  a  principle.  The  temperature  we  know 
to  be  favorable  in  both  cases.  Why,  then,  do  the  bacteria  multiply  iu 
the  infusion  and  not  in  the  body  t  Where  is  the  difference  of  condi- 
tion sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  factt ,        • 

Many  would  refer  this  to  the  vital  influence  of  the  living  tissues  and 
consider  the  question  answered,  but  this  term  only  serves  as  a  cloak  for 
our  ignorance;  it  reveals  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that  influence,  and 
this  it  is  of  tlie  highest  importance  we  should  understand.  We  may 
forget  for  the  moment  that  we  are  studying  fowl  cholera.  The  principle 
we  are  endeavoring  to  establish  is  of  {general  applieation  and  will  un- 
doubtedly hold  good  with  all  non-recurring  contagious  diseases. 

The  anatomist  knows  that  the  animal  body  consists  of  solid  and  liquid 
constituents — of  dead  as  well  as  living  matter.  Thejiving  matter  exists 
dither  ia  cells  fixed  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  body  or  fsSb  and  wander- 
ing about  apparently  at  pleasure.  But  between  the  fixed  cells  and  out- 
side of  the  blood-vessels  there  are  relatively  vast  reservoirs  and  chan- 
nels filled  with  a  nutritive  liquid  which  is  undoubtedly  favorable  to  the 
sustenance  of  disease  germs.  In  this  fluid,  as  in  the  blood,  are  to  be 
found  masses  of  living  matter  {leticocytesj  wandering  cells),  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  relatively  &r  apart  Bacteria  might  exist  in  immense 
numbers  and  be  as  little  incommoded  by  the  presence  of  these  cells  as 
are  the  trout  by  the  rocks  in  our  mountain  rivers;  and  it  is  plain  t^at 
what  influence  is  exerted  favorable  or  unfovorableto  the  parasites  must 
be  by  something  taken  from  or  added  to  the  nutritive  liquid.  Lymph 
and  blood  plasma  evidently  contain  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  body, 
and  if  the  infusion  of  the  muscles  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria, 
these  should  be  even  more  so.  In  the  case  of  insusceptible  fowls,  how- 
eyer,  these  liquids  of  the  living  body  are  either  less  favorable  or  entirely 
unfavorable,  while  the  infiision  remains  as  favorable  as  before.  Why  t 
I  see  but  one  condition  in  which  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  cultivation  liquids  and  the  fluids  of  the  living,  insusceptible  fowl,  and 
that  is  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

Jb  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  insusceptible  fowl  contains 
less  &ee  oxygen  than  the  susceptible  one  t  I  know  of  none.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  susceptible  bird  even  has  too  little  free  oxygen  in  its 
liquids  when  in  perfect  health  for  the  requirements  of  these  bacteria. 
How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the  £a>ct  that  two  or  three  hundred  of 
these  microphytes  may  be  introduced  within  the  tissues  in  such  birds 
and  still  not  be  able  to  multiply  sufficiently  to  produce  the  disease!  In 
these  susceptible  birds  the  conditions  for  the  nourishment  of  the  bacteria 
we  faiow  to  be  most  favorable.  But  why  should  increasing  the  number 
of  bacteria  increase  the  supply  of  oxygen  9  It  does  not,  but  it  prevents 
the  living  annual  matter  from  using  it,  either  partially  or  completely. 
The  bacteria  of  fowl  cholera^  in  common  with  many  other  varieties,  pro- 
duce, during  their  proliferation,  a  narcotic  substance  which  checks  the 
activity  of,  or  entirely  destroys,  the  animal  bioplasm.  Pasteur  has 
proved  this  by  iiyecting  an  extract  made  with  cultivation  liquids  from 
which  the  bacteria  were  removed  by  filtration,  a  fact  which  I  have 
abundantly  confirmed,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

When  we  use  a  considerable  amount  of  virus  in  our  inoculations  we 
not  only  introduce  a  relatively  large  amount  of  the  poisonous  liquid 
which  narcotizes  the  adjacent  cells,  prevents  their  using  the  free  oxygen 
and  allows  this  to  accumulate  until  the  bacteria  obtain  a  foothold,  but 
what  is  of  even  more  significance  we  introduce  a  vastly  increased  num- 
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ber  of  bacteria  to  take  advant«^  of  this  condition  and  overwhelm  fhe 
living  tissues  with,  their  poisonous  products^  of  which  they  are  contiii- 
ually  manufacturing  larger  and  larger  supplies,  until  the  whole  system 
is  brought  under  its  iufluenoe. 

Why,  then,  does  not  this  process  go  on  the  same  in  birds  which  h^ive 
been  vaccinated,  or  in  flios^  which  have  recovered  ftom  a  first  attack  t 
We  still  have  no  explanation  of  tiie  resistance  to  the  inoculations  with 
large  quantities  of  virus.  When  we  study  the  efibcts  of  narcotics,  bow- 
ever,  we  learn  that  by  placing  the  body  under  the  influence  of  them  for 
a  considerable  time  a  marked  toleration  of  tiieir  effects  is  acquired;  thus 
the  confirmed  morphia  taker  sometimes  requires  one  hundred  or,  as  I 
have  been  reliably  informed,  even  two  hundred  times  the  dose  to  pro- 
duce a  given  effect  that  is  necessary  with  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
use.  So  when  a  bird  recovers  ftom  cholera  the  cells  of  its  body  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  in  the  strength  which 
it  exists  in  the  liquids  of  the  body;  they  gradually  resume  their  former 
activity;  the  supply  of  available  oxygen  is  reduced,  until  finally  the 
bacteria  are  no  longer  able  to  multiply.  When  we  inoctdate  witii  at- 
tenuated virus  the  effect  is  similar,  only  the  multiplication  of  bacteria 
is  generally  locaL  The  narcotic  is  produced  at  the  point  of  inoculation^ 
is  absorbed  and  carried  by  the  circulating  liquids  to  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  leucocytes,  too,  undoubtedly  crowd  to  the  point  inoculated 
as  they  do  to  every  other  local  irritation;  here  they  come  in  contact 
witli  the  poison  in  its  full  strength,  and  afterwards,  when  they  have 
migrated  elsewhere — ^when  they  have  become  fixed  and  are  apart  of  the 
tissues — this  exposure,  this  adaptation  to  the  influence  of  the  narcotic 
is  probably  an  important  feature  in  the  ixfsusceptibility. 

For  this  reason  a  first  vaccination  is  not  always  successftd  in  ]^roduc- 
ing  complete  immunity;  more  time  must  be  allowed  during  which  th^ 
poison  is  poured  into  the  system,  and  during  which  the  leuoocvtes  are 
visiting  the  local  lesion.  Even  after  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  insus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  bacteria  and  their  products  gn  inocula- 
tion may  be  followed,  according  to  Pasteur,  by  one  or  more  small  local 
abscesses,  in  which,  tiie  microphytes  are  found  in  abundance^  in  this 
case  there  were  still  some  groups  of  cells  unable  to  resist  the  poison,  and 
the  growth  of  the  paramte  was  a  local  and  not  a  general  one. 

The  main  points  in  this  theory  are,  then,  as  rollows:  1.  The  patho- 
genic bacteria  ar^  able  to  live  in  a  more  limited  supply  of  oxygen  than 
the  ordinary  septic  ones.  (In  this  theory  we  have  left  oat  of  considera- 
tion the  anerobic  bacteria,  which  have  been  little  studied  and  which 
live  without  any  free  oxygen.  The  diseases  produced  by  these  might 
not  grant  an  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks,  and  probably  at  l^t 
only  a  partial  immunity.  The  malarial  fevers,  glanders,  and  tuberou- 
losis  may  belong  to  this  class.)  2.  The  animal  bioplasm  flourishes  with 
a  supply  of  oxygen  still  too  limited  for  even  the  pathogenic  bacteria. 
3.  It  is  only  by  a  poisonous  principle  formed  by  the  bacteria  which  nar- 
cotizes the  bioplasm  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  allows  an  accumu- 
lation of  oxygen  that  the  disease  germs  are  enabled  to  multiply.  4.  In 
time  the  animal  bioplasm  becomes  accustomed  to  this,  as  to  other  nar- 
cotics, and  is  thenceforth  insusceptible  to  its  action. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  ask. how  far  this  theorv  is  up- 
held by  experiments  with  other  bacterial  diseases.  Unfortunately  there 
are  but  three  diseases  satisfactorily  demonstrated  as  due  to  bacteria — 
charbou,  septicjemia.  and  fowl  cholera — ^and  these  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly studied.  Zuelzer  and  Eiemschneider  found  that  cultivated  bac- 
teria might  be  introduced  under  the  skin  and  into  the  vessels  of  differ- 
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ent  animals  without  piodnoing  septic  accidents,  bnt  that  these  occnrred 
when  2  to  5  centigrams  of  neutral  sulphate  of  atropia  was  added  to  the 
matters  injected — a  proof  that  a  narcotic  was  sufficient  to  enable  other- 
wise harmless  bacteria  to  multiply  in  the  tissues. 

It  is  well  known  that  putrefying  animal  substances,  as  pus,  blood, 
and  water,  in  which  flesh  has  been  macerated,  acquire  at  times  the  most 
virulent  properties,  and  a  small  quantity  is  even  sufficient  to  destroy  a 
horse.  Ohauveau  has  shown  that  when  filtered  the  filtrates,  though 
eminently  poisonous,  did  not  produce  local  effects,  but  that  this  filtrate 
iiyected  with  the  bacteria  enabled  these  to  produce  efteots  incomparably 
greater  than  when  the  organisms  were  mixed  with  water  alone.  Hiller 
has  aldo  demonstrated  that  such  bacteria  filtered  from  the  poisonous 
liquids  and  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  so  as  to  iree  them  entirely 
from  the  {K>ison  adhering  to  them,  might  be  injected  into  dogs,  rabbits, . 
Qr  firogs  without  produc&g  any  effects.  It  seems  to  be  true,  then,  that 
the  ato^ospheric  bacteria  require  the  introduction  of  the  narcotic  princi- 
ple with  them  in  order  to  produce  any  effect. 

Uie  pathogenic  bacteria,  as  I  have  already  shown,  are  able  to  multi- 
ply witi^  a  much  more  limited  supply  of  oxygen  than  the  septic  forms; 
this  is  sbowi^  by  their  growing  beneath  instead  of  at  the  wrface  of  col- 
tivations.  Perhaps  the  most  imi)ortant  effect  produced  upon  the  Baoil- 
lu8  subtttis  by  Buchner's  method  of  cultivation  was  to  enable  it  to  mul- 
tiply with  a  more  restricted  supply  of  oxygen.  Again,  we  know  that  it 
is  those  septic  bacteria  which  have  multiplied  in  the  abdominal  liquids 
in  peritonitis  and  under  the  skin  of  horses,  where  long  setons  have  been 
introduced,  where  the  free  access  oxygen  is  x^revented,  that  are  most 
4angerou8.  Finally,  Professor  Law  has  shown  that  the  swine-plEt«gu9 
vinus  is  much  more  active  when  grown  with  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

As  to  the  accumulation  of  oxvgen  in  the  living  body  when  the  bioplasm 
iis  narcotised,  we  know  but  little,  but  Chauveau  found  that  when  IcTrge 
quantities  of  charbon  virus  was  iivjected  into  the  vessels  of  insusceptible 
animals  the  boinlli  might  multiply  in  local  situations,  as  in  the  pia  mater, 
and  even  Irom  spores.  Now,  as  a  considerable  supply  of  oxygen  is  nec- 
essary for  the  formation  of  spores  with  this  organism,  we  have  here  an 
indication  that  this  supposition  is  correct 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  pathogenic  bacteria  multiplying  even  in 
the  blood  of  insusceptible  animals  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ohauveau, 
who  found  that  the  Bacillus  anthrdds  injected  into  this  liquid  was  ar- 
irested  in  the  lungs  and  spleen;  that  it  was  unable  to  reproduce  itself 
and  pedshed  in  a  very  short  time. 

That  the  insusceptibility  results  from  the  effects  of  the  soluble  nar- 
cotic and  not  from  the  bacteria  of  themselves  seems  indicated  by  this 
quality  being  conferred  upon  the  unborn  lambs  in  Ghauveau's  experi- 
ments alr^y  alluded  to,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  S,  OHihraeisaoea 
not  ^in  entrance  to  the  fetal  circulation. 

THB  IfABOOTIO  OP  FOWL-OHOI^piU  TIRU3. 

To  test  the  views  which  are  outlined  above  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
and  study  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  principle  contained  m  the  virus. 
Up  to  this  time,  I  believe,  this  study  has  only  been  accomplished  by  one 
mai>*^tlie  accomplished  Pasteur.  His  method  was  to  filter  a  cultiva- 
tion liquid  through  plaster  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  bacteria,  then  to 
evaporate  it  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature  and  in  vacuo.  The  extract 
thus  obtained  was  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  a  quantity,  repre- 
senting tbur  ounces  (120  cubic  centimeters),  of  the  cultivation  li(|uid  was 
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iigected  subcntaneonsly  in  a  fowL  This  prodooed  after  about  ten  min- 
ntes  the  deep  sleep,  witii  the  roanded  ontUne  of  body  seen  in  the  severe 
attacks  of  cholera,  but  after  about  four  hours  these  symptoms  disap- 
peared and  the  bird  was  as  weU  as  before. 

Unfortunately  all  investigators  are  not  as  happily  situated  as  M.  Pas- 
teur in  regard  to  laboratories  and  apparatus*  GQie  writer,  for  instance* 
was  obliged  to  evaporate  his  cultivation  liquids  over  a  water-bath  aad 
risk  the  destruction  of  a  part  oi^  the  constituents  that  might  be  volatile 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  However,  one  must  make  the  best 
of  his  circumstances,  and  accordingly  I  adopted  this  method  with  ctt 
least  partial  success,  as  maybe  seen  from  the  following  esqperiments: 

Experiment  No.  59.— KoYember  8  six  onnoes  of  vinu,  cultivated  in  infiuion  of  obioken 
muscle,  was  filtered  through  paper  and  evaporated  over  a  wateivbath.  A  brownisli 
,  extract  resulted,  which  was  dissolved  in  one  draohm  of  distilled  water  and  adminia- 
tered,  by  hypodermic  injection,  to  a  healthy  chicken  wei^hinx  about  a  pound.  Al- 
most immediately  there  were  symptoms  of  w>wsine8s,  winch  became  very  plain  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  appearance  was  exactly  that  seen  in  acute  attacks  of 
cholerar— the  bird  would  assume  the  sittine  postuxey  close  its  eyes,  and  drop  into  a 
sound  sleep;  or,  if  standing,  the  ruffled  fea&ers  and  drooping  wings  so  chaiactetistic 
oil  the  disease  were  seen. 

What  was  very  remarkable  the  excrements,  which  were  noticed  at  the  time  Of  fha 
infection,  and  were  then  mostlv  bowel  excreta,  of  normal  appearance^  within  two 
hours  were  composed  entirely  oi;  urates,  very  liquid,  and  with  a  plain,  vellow  colons 
tion,  exacthr  resembling  the  excretions  in  genuine  oases  of  cholera.  Eighteen  hours 
afbte  the  ixnection  the  bird  was^tiU  somewnat  dull  and  the  urates  yeUowldi,  but  no 
longer  liquid. 

This  hypodermic  injection  was  followed  by  complete  necrosis  of  the  tissues  alooe 
the  track  followed  by  the  needle,  and  at  the  point  where  tiie  liquid  was  depo«ite£ 
A  hard,  dry  eemteetrum^  otfe  and  .one-half  inches  long,  irregularly  triangular  on  oioss- 
section,  and  of  a  dark,  red  color,  was  formed  and  was  plainly  visible  through  three 
openings  in  the  epidermis  covering  it.  This  semteatrum  was  removed  Dec^ber  S, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  part  was  completely  healed.  The  appearanoe  of  this  lesion 
and  of  the  eequeeinm  may  be  seen  in  Plate  A,  Figs.  IS,  13.  and  14. 

Es^periment  Ao.  eO.-'Navember  9.— To  test  the  effect  of  mlX  larger  doses  of  this  toxio 
client  fifteen  ounces  of  cultivation  liquid  was  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  with- 
out preliminary  filtering,  and  wlien  only  a  drachm  remained  this  was  ii^ected  hypo- 
dermically  into  a  somewhat  larger  and  much  more  vigorous  bird  than  that  used  in 
the  preceding  experiment.  There  was  evident  dullness  within  a  fbw  minutes;  the 
head  and  neck  were  depressed  and  the  feathers  erected,  saving  the  rounded  outline 
to  the  bird  so  generally  assumed  by  fowls  with  cholera.  The  excrement  at  the  time 
of  inoculation  was  normal,  but  in  fifteen  minutes  it  was  being  voided  verv  frequently 
in  small  quantities,  and  consisted  entirely  of  liquid  kidney  excretion.  This  had  the 
so-called  rice-water  appearance  of  some  writm,  being  composed  of  a  transparent 
mucus-like  liquid,  somewhat  spumuous,  and  holding  in  suspension  the  white  urates. 

Fourteen  hours  after  the  infection  the  bird  was  stul  dull,  staggered  in  walking,  the 
urates  were  tinted  with  yellow,  but  were  of  normiJ  consistency  and  amount.  For 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  poison,  in  both  ecrperiments,  the 
birds  had  the  rounded  outline  and  duU  appearance  seen  in  cholera.  These  svmptonu 
gradually  disappeared,  and  the  active,  healthy  aspect  returned  exactly  as  before  inoc- 
ulation. 

In' the  case  of  the  bird  receiving  the  larger  dose  of  the  extract  no  eequeetrum  re- 
sulted, but  comparatively  large  areas  of  the  skin  near  the  point  of  the  Injection  be- 
came affected  vath  a  dry  gangrene,  which  finally  save  place  to  persistent  cioatrioes. 
In  both  cases  an  affection  of  the  skin  was  produced  over  a  considerable  area  surround- 
ing the  points  of  ii\]ection,  which  consisted  of  small,  irregular  patches,  i  to  i  inch  or 
more  across,  where  the  skin  assumed  a  whitish  color  and  was  much  thickened. 

JBxperimeni  No.  61.— A  new  lot  of  the  extract  was  prepared  December  7  to  stiU  fur- 
ther test  its  properties.  Sixtv-four  ounces  of  cultivated  virus  was  evaporated  to  one 
ounce  of  extract,  forming  a  sirupy.  brownish-looking  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  but  not 
disagreeable  odor.  Each  of  the  buds  used  in  the  two  preoeoinff  experiments  received 
a  mibcutaneous  ii^ection  of  half  a  drachm  of  this  liquid,  which  represented  four 
ounces  of  the  active  virus.  This  was  followed,  as  in  case  or  the  larger  doses,  by  duU- 
ness,  erection  of  the  feathers,  and  somnolence;  the  last  symptom  l^ing  mors  notice- 
able than  before,  probably  owing  to  the  more  rapid  absorption  of  the  poison.  These 
effects  did  not  continue  for  the  same  time^  however,  having  disappeared  in  five  or  six 
hours. 
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In  these  cases  there  waa  also  great  Jxiitation  at  the  point  of  inocola- 
tion.  The  injection  was  made  nnder  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  both  birds  were  very  lame;  there  was  a  pnffy  swelling 
covering  the  whole  external  snr&co  of  the  thigh,  the  skin  being  white 
and  bloodless.  The  following  day  the  swelling  had  nearly  disappeared, 
but  the  part  was  of  a  dark  blue,  almost  black  color,  which  persisted  for 
several  days  before  it  entirely  disappeared. 

Other  ixyections  of  half  this  quantity  of  the  poison,  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  cansed  considerable  local  irritation,  which  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  without  the  serious 
complications  which  followed  the  larger  doses.  The  extract  represent- 
ing two  ounces  of  virus  still  produced  sleepiness,  but  that  representing 
only  one  onnoe  had  a  scarcely  noticeable  effect. 

We  have  here  complete  evidence  that  the  bacteria  of  fowl  cholera 
produce  during  their  multiplication  in  a  harmless  liquid  a  most  active 
poison  that  has  a  narcotic  action  upon  the  systeni  of  the  fowl,  and 
which  locally  is  an  active  irritant,  arresting  the  functions  of  the  animal 
cells  with  which  it  comes  in  contftot,  or  when  sufficiently  concentrated 
even  destroying  such  cells. 

HWIiXTSNCB  OP  THE  NABCOTIO  ON  THE  AGTIVITT  OF  tSE  YIBUS. 

The  question  which  now  presented  itself  for  solution  was,  what  is 
the  effect  of  this  narcotic  upon  the  activity  of  the  virus  t  When  we 
dilute  a  drop  of  standard  vims  with  ten  thousand  times  its  volume  of 
water,  and  use  but  a  drop  of  the  dilution  for  inoculation,  we  have  not 
only  Induced  the  number  of  bacteria  ten  thousand  fold  but  we  have  at 
the  same  time  reduced  the  amount  of  the  narcotic  introduced  to  a  like 
degree.  27ow,  is  the  mitigalaon  of  the  effects  of  the  vims  due  to  the 
small  number  of  bacteria  introduced  or  to  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
the  poison  which  remains  in  a  drop  of  such  a  dilution  t  Two  or  thr^e 
years  ago  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  such  an  important 
question  without  solution,  because  our  methods  of  experimenting  at 
that  time  were  not  sttfficiently  perfected  to  grapple  with  it;  but  to-day, 
thanks  to  the  improvements  recently  made,  we  are  able  to  make  pure 
cultivations  of  virus  to  any  desired  amount  and  to  obtain  an  unoon- 
taminated  extract  with  which  to  make  exx)eriments. 

Experiment  No,  G2.-~Two  fowls  were  inoculated  by  lancet  ptmctnre  Norember  28 
with  standard  vims,  dilated  with  10,000  times  its  bulk,  of  a  coltiyation  liqnid  steri- 
lized by  heating  to  UO^F.  for  fifteen  minntes. 

Deoemher  3.— Both  have  local  redness. 

December  10.— One  is  sick. 

Ikoemher  19.— Sick  one  better. 

Deeember  81.— Both  are  weU. 

Eogferiment  Ne,  63. — ^Three  fowls  of  the  same  lot  "vi^re  inoculated  by  lancet  pimotoie 
November  28  with  standard  virus,  diluted  with  10,000  times  its  volume,  of  a  cultiva- 
tion liquid  concentrated  over  a  water-bath  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  original  bulk. 

December  3. — Two  have  marked  local  redness. 

Decetidfer  4.— AlLhave  the  local  lesion.    One  is  plainly  sick  and  is  isolated. 

December  5. — One  of  the  remaining  two  is  sick. 

December  8. — ^The  first  to  sicken  is  dead ;  the  other  is  improving. 

December  19.— The  two  remaining  fowls  are  welL 

We  may  compare  these  experiments  with  No.  41,  which  was  made 
with  five  birds  of  the  same  lot,  the  virus  nsed  being  the  same  but  di- 
luted with  salt  solution.  The  difference  in  the  results  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  expected.  Two  out  of  three  sickened  and  one  died 
where  the  yirus  was  diluted  with  the  concentrated  cultivation  liquid; 
one  of  two  sickened  and  recovered  where  the  ordinary  sterilized  culti- 
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vation  liquid  was  used  fdr  dilution,  but  evea  where  the  dilation  was 
made  with  the  innooent  salt  solution  two  out  of  five  died.  The  only 
noticeable  difference  in  the  effects  produced  was  in  the  time  required 
for  the  symptoms  to  develop  themselves.  Where  the  concentrated 
liquid  was  used  for  dilution  one  fowl  sickened  in  six  and  the  second 
ta  seven  days  fh>m  inoculation,  whOe,  where  the  milder  cultivation 
liquid  was  used,  the  affected  bird  did  not  sicken  till  the  twelfth  day, 
and  when  the  salt  solution  was  used  ohe  sickened  the  twelfth  and  tiie 
second  the  fourteenth  day. 

These  results,  while  they  do  not  favor  the  views  of  those  who  mnin- 
tain  that  the  effects  of  virus  is  dae  rather  to  the  chemioid  substances 
secreted  by  the  bacteria  than  to  these  organisms  themselves,  are  still 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  a  careftil  study  of  the  <^er  exper- 
iments recorded  in  this  report  When  we  hijeot  the  extract  of  virus  into 
the  tissues  it  is  true  it-may  produce  most  marked  results;  but  unless  it 
is  in  excessive  amount  or  greatly  concentrated  the  poison  is  entire]^ 
absc»*bed  within  a  fow  hours  and  the  effeats  disappear.  Kow.  when  the 
single  drop  of  extract  which  adheced  to  Hie  iMioet  is  Intpoduoed  with 
the  few  bacteria  that  are  contained  in  it,  the  bacteria  undoubtedly  are 
given  a  great  advantage  during  the  time  Which  elapses  before  this  poison 
is  entirely  absorbed.  Judging  ftom  the  multiplication  of  these  mioro- 
phytes  in  a  cultivation  liquid,  t^ey  will,  under  favorable  conditions, 
double  their  number  in  about  one  and  one-half  hours ;  and  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  incubation,  it  requires  about  eight  time«  as  long  to 
double  their  number  in  the  body  of  the  bird,  we  have  some  data*-though 
very  insufficient,  it  is  true-^fu:  calculating  what  ooours  in  such  experi- 
ments. 

If  we  assume  the  eflbcts  of  the  poison  persist  for  three  hours,  and 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  introduced  it  would  not  be  logger  than  this, 
the  multiplication  of  the  bacteria  inserted  with  the  poison  must  be  about 
as  rapid  as  in  the  cultivations  to  obtain  the  advantage  pi  existinjf  in 
three  times  the  numbers  of  the  others  at  the  time  when  the  poison  has 
all  been  absorbed.  In  other  words,  it  is  plain  that  introducing  this  con- 
centrated p(»son  with  the  dilution  of  1  to  10,000  could  not  have  a  greater 
effect  than  trebling  the  strength  of  the  virus  at  the  start|  tiiat  is,  mak- 
ing it  equal  to  a  dihition  of  1  to  3,000  in  salt  solution,  which  we  know  a 
considerable  proportion  of  birds  are  perfectly  able  to  resist. 

The  concentration  of  the  chemical  products  introduced  with  the  bac- 
teria is,  titierefore,  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  number  of  the 
parasites,  for  the  latter  are  producing  this  poison  continually,  while 
that  which  gains  entrance  with  them  is  soon  absorbed.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  bacteria  are  placed  in  the  tissues  their  prcfducts  at  once  over- 
whelm the  animal  ceUs  nearest  to  them,  allowing  their  multiplication  to 
continue  with  oousiderable  rai)klity,  and  before  the  system  has  time  to 
become  inured  to  these  products  they  have  advanceu  step  by  step  till 
the  whole  body  is  invaded,  and  the  narcotic  is  produced  in  such  vast 
quantities  that  a  recovery  becomes  next  to  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  but  a  few  bacteria  find  their  way  into  the  tissues,  the  poison 
produced  at  first  is  only  sufficient  to  lower  the  vitality  without  entirely 
arresting  the  functions  of  the  cells ;  the  bacteria  increase  in  number  but 
slowly,  and  the  pcHSon  being  continually  absorbed  the  cells  of  the  whole 
body  become  gradually  inured  to  it ;  the  quantity  produced  increases 
so  slowly  that  the  advantage  is  with  the  animal  cells,  and  before  the 
bacteria'  have  advanced  beyond  the  locality  where  planted  the  bird  has 
acquired  an  immunity,  and  the  parasite  is  destroyed  for  want  of  fl^ee 
oxygen. 
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INSUBOBPTIBILITT. 

ToofiBoiut,  at  firat,  and  otheira  sinoe,  have  eonoladed  that  a  small 
amount  of  the  chemical  products  formed  during  the  multiplication  of  pa- 
thogenic bacteria,  if  introduced  into  the  system  of  a  susceptible  animal, 
would  gnunt  immunity  from  that  particular  disease  in  the  foture.  The 
amount  supposed  to  be  required  was  only  One  or  two  drachms  df  a  cul- 
tivation liquid,  or  of  the  virulent  liquids  of  the  sick  or  dead  body,  and 
this  was  to  be  previously  devitaUzed  by  heating  to  a  suffitsient  degree  to 
destroy  the  virulent  germs,  or  by  mixing  with  disinfectants  that  would 
insure  the  some  result. 

In  my  ladt  report  I  detailed  eight  experiments  in  which  thirty-four 
fowls  were  used,  and  from  which  I  concluded  that  the  devitalized  virus, 
to  the  amount  of  two  and  one-half  cubic  centimeters  (half  a  diachm), 
might  be  injected  hypodermicaUy  into  birds  weighing  not  over  two 
pounds  without  producing  any  immunity  from  the  effect  of  subsequent 
mooolations.  This  amount  is  relatively  very  much  larger  than  that 
ipecommended  by  tke  other  observers  rtfeigped  to  for  producing  immunity 
in  animals  weighing  fiom  flity  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Toussaintfs 
later  ei^peirimeDts,  as  yf^Vi  as  those  oi  Pasieor,  made  to  test  the  question, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  inununil^  in  such  oases  was  due  tp  a  mila 
attack  of  the  disease  which  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  some  of  the 
bacteria^  escaping  destnuftion  by  the  heating  process,  and  that  it  ^a^  in 
no  8en£ie  the  eft'eot  of  the  small  quantity  of  chemical  products  injected. 

There  is  good  reason  to  beHeve,  however,  though  we  hftve  no  direct 
experimental  evidence  of  the  fkct,  that  the  immunity  fix>m  contagious 
diseases  is  reaBy  dad  to  the  elQfectd  of  these  chemical  products,  but  evi« 
de9tly  in  mueh  larger  doses  thaa  has  been  supposed,  and  sustained  for 
a  considerable  timet  When  a  fowl  has  an  attaek  of  cholera  it  is  gen- 
erally one  or  two  weeks  before  the  signs  of  recovery  are  at  all  p&in. 
Now,  if  we  consider  that^  the  vimteBt  liquids  in  the  hir^s  body  repre- 
sent one-half  its  weight,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  continnally  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  amount  of  the  chemical  products  contained  in  one  to  two 
pints  of  cultivation  or  other  virulent  liquids.  But  since  the  eflbcts  of 
the  poison  contained  in  one  pint  of  cultivation  liquid  are  only  sufficient 
to  keep  up  its  peculiar  manifestations  for  about  twelve  hours,  when  this 
has  been  iiyeoted  into  the  tissues  of  a  healthy  bird,  we  may  conclude 
that  during  the  course  of  the  disease  tike  bird  must  oe  subjected  every 
twenty-four  hours  to  at  lea«t  the  amount  of  poison  contained  in  a  quart 
of  vimtMit  cultivation  liquid.  In  ten  days  l^is  would  reach  the  equiva* 
lent  of  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  virulent  liquid. 

In  the  case  of  vaccinations  with  diluted  virus,  since  the  multiplication 
of  the  bacteria  is  conflued  to  the  locality  where  introduced,  the  amount 
of  chemical  products  developed  must  be  very  much  less.  The  repro- 
duction probably  occurs  in  the  lymph  spaces,  but,  as  the  liquid  is  being 
continuaUy  removed  and  fresh  supplied  in  its  place,  there  is  no  data  for 
estimating  the  quantity  acted  upcoi  in  the  course  of  a  day.  To  produce 
complete  immunity  this  multiplication  goes  on  for  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  chemical  prodticts 
poured  into  the  dxoulation  during  the  whole  time  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  bacteria  have  reached 
the  general  circulation  within  about  a  week  after  the  local  lesion  became 
apparent,  the  disease  assumed  a  mild  form  from  the  beginning  and  lasted 
but  a  few  days,  so  that  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity  must  have 
been  produced  in  this  time.    I  have  made  but  one  expeiHment  on  this 
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point  which,  so  tar  as  it  goes,  supports  the  view  that  a  large  amonnt  of 
the  chemical  products  must  oe  required  to  produce  auyimmnnity; 

Experiment  No.  64.-— The  two  birds  on  whloh  ezperimeiitB  were  made  to  teet  the 
effects  of  the  extract  of  oultiTatloiiliqiddB,  prepared  by  evaporatioiiaTer  a  waler-t>atfa, 
received  quantities  of  this  hypodezmioaUy  as  follows: 
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The  qnantity  of  Tims  represented  by  the  extract  administered  to  these  birds  was, 
thereforcL  veiy  considerable^  and  many  times  as  pnoh  as  has  been  need  for  the  same 
purpose  oy  investigatorsi  Did  this  produce  alny  immunity  f  If  inoculated  With 
stronff  Tirus  and  the  disease  was  contracted,  the  question  would  not  be  answered ;  we 
could  only  conclude  that  complete  insusceptibilitjr  had  not  been  acquired.  As  all 
the  other  birds  of  this  lot  had  dereloped  mariLed  local  lesions  when  inoculated  with 
virus  diluted  from  1  to  2^600  to  1  to  10,000,  it  was  decided  to  inoculate  tbtae  with  a  dilu- 
tion of  1  to  2,500.  If,  noW,  they  had  acquired  complete  immunity^  no  local  lesion  would 
develop ;  while  If  the  immunity  was  partial,  we  should  see  a  lesion  greater  or  less,  ao- 
cordiug  to  ctroumstances.    The  inoculation  was  made  by  lancet  puncture  December  21. 

Deoemher  28v— Botib  have  plain  local  lesion,  though  not  veiy  marked.  The  one  that 
received  the  greater  amount  of  the  extract  hasjthe  plainer  lesion,  while  the  other  has 
but  a  sUeht  swelling,  with  little  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels. 

DecemSer  29.— Local  lesion  very  plain  in  both ;  there  are  also  general  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  particularly  dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  yellow  urates. 

JDeeember  90.— Both  veiy  sick. 

JDeoember  31^— One  dead. 

Jantuurp  2.— The  second  one  dies. 

It  is  plain  tihat  the  extract  of  virus  as  made  and  used  in  this  case  did 
not  confer  the  least  immunity  from  the  disease.  It  would  be  premature 
to  conclude  from  this  experiment,  however,  tiiiat  the  chemical  products 
formed  by  the  bacteria  are  incapable  of  tnis  effect.  It  is  evident  that 
volatile  bodies  may  have  escaped  during  the  concentration  at  so  high  a 
temperature,  or^  which  is  more  probable,  that  the  extract  should,  per- 
haps, be  administered  in  smaller  doses,  but  more  frequently  and  for  a 
greater  length  of  time. 

PART  IV.— DnrBSTIGATIONS  OF  SOUTHBEN  CATTLE  FE  TEE. 

Judgin&r  from  the  knowledge  of  this  disease  heretofbre  acquired,  its 
investigation  requires  not  only  the  utmost  delicacy  in  the  methods  of  re- 
search, but  also  unusual  care  to  avoid  errors  in  the  conclusions  reached. 
K  we  attempt  this  investigation  within  the  permanently-infected  dis- 
trict, we  soon  learn  that  the  cattle  here  have  acquired  a  certain  insus- 
ceptibility to  the  affection  which  destroys  their  usefolness  as  experi- 
mental animals;  and  if^  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  we  bring  animals  for 
experimental  purposes  from  beyond  this  district,  we  know  that  most  of 
the  animals  thus  introduced  contract  the  disease  in  a  few  days  or  weeks 
without  inoculation.     If  inoculation  experiments  are  instituted  with 
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such  cattle  the  oonclnsioiiB  &om  them  must  be  most  nnsatififactory,  if 
not  absolatdy  worthless ;  for  how  can  it  be  known  that  the  diBease,  if 
contracted  at  all,  is  not  spontaneous,  or  due  to  germs  introduced  with 
the  air,  food,  or  drink  t 

Even  the  border  of  the  infected  district  is  not  free  from  these  objec- 
tions. The  roads  and  pastures  are  many  of  them  infected,  and  though 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  cattle  are  susceptible,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  It  is  true  a  locality  may 
be  selected  outside  of  this  district,  but  near  the  border  the  people  are 
already  alarmed  at  the  extension  of  the  malady  and  are  unwilling  to 
have  it  brought  on  their  lands  for  any  reasonable  consideration;  and  at 
a  distance  it  is  found  impossible  to  transport  the  liq^oids  and  organs  of 
dead  animals,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer^  without  their  undergomg  de- 
composition—a change  which  is  destructive  to  most  kinds  of  virus. 

As  a  plan  of  operation  for  the  short  period  during  which  the  disease 
occurs,  it  was  determined  to  study  its  characteristics  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  at  Atlanta,  by  introducing  cattle  from  outside  of  the  in- 
fected region;  and  it  was  hoped  that  any  tanp  in  the  blood  or  organs 
might  be  discovered  either  by  direct  microscopical  observation  or  by  cul- 
tivation experiments.  As  the  season  advanced  the  studies  were  to  be 
continued  along  the  border  line  of  the  district,  with  a  view  of  testing 
such  conclusions  by  inoculation  as  were  reached  by  the 'earlier  studies. 

While  at  Atlanta  I  learned  what  had  not  before  been  suspected,  that 
the  native  cattle  of  this  region  are  very  frequently  subject  to  attacks  of 
this  disease,  either  in  isolated  cases  or  in  veiy  considerable  numbers  at 
a  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  attacks  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
lately  introduced  breeds,  as,  for  example,  the  Jerseys,  which  are  now  the 
fsbvorite  ciattle  in  this  section ;  but  I  was  assured  by  the  cattle-raisers 
that  the  native  mongrels  were  also  quite  subject  to  it. 

And  here  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Oommlssioner 
Henderson,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department,  who  kindly  placed 
the  laboratory  and  everything  connected  with  it  at  my  disposal ;  also  to 
Colonel  Newman  and  Dr.  Pratt,  of  the  same  demurtaient,  £or  much  in- 
formation and  assistance.  To  Judge  John  L.  Hppkins,  of  Atlanta,  I 
am  under  special  obligations  for  his  willingness  and  evident  desire  to  as- 
sist the  work  at  all  times  with  his  extensive  knowledge  and  valuable 
counsel. 

July  5 1  made  an  examination  of  a  Jersey  heifer  fourteen  months  old 
that  had  been  dead  but  three  or  .four  hours.  She  had  been  purged  with 
sdts  eariy  in  the  disease,  the  impression  here  being  at  the  time  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated  and  kept  in  lax- 
ative condition  the  animals  would  recover.  This  conclusion  is  due  to 
the  mildness  of  many  cases  of  the  dise^e  at  the  South,  and  has  little 
more  foundation  than  that  peach-leaf  tea,  cah)mel,or  other  drugs  veiy 
generally  used  are  specifics.  Though  not  specifics,  T  hasten  to  admit 
that  purgatives  ar^  quite  generally  useful,  and  undoubtedly  at  times 
save  cases  which  without  them  would  prove  fatal. 

In  this  animal  the  digestive  organs  were  in  an  almost  normal  condi- 
tion ;  iHie  contents  of  the  manifolds  were  moist;  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fourth  stomach  but  slightly  reddened ;  the  duodenum  contained 
considerable  bile,  but  the  organ  was  not  changed  from  its  appearance  in 
health.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  somewhat  softened ;  the  gall-blad- 
der greatly  distended  with  thick  flocculent  bile ;  the  spleen  was  greatly 
enlarged,  nearly  black  in  color,  and  on  section  proved  to  be  greatly  dis- 
integrated and  of  a  semi-fluid  consistence.  The  kidneys  were  in  places 
nearly  black  and  evidently  enlarged ;  the  bladder  but  partially  dis- 
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tended^  with  urine  of  normal  appeftranoe^  though  during  the  course  of 
aickness  the  urine  had  been  red. 

At  this  time  my  own  apparatus  was  uiipaoked,  and  with  thekindper* 
mission  of  Professor  Land  I  made  a  number  of  vaonum  tubes  in  his 
laboratory  for  this  oocasion^  but  owing  rither  to  too  rapid  work  or  to  be- 
ing unaccttfttomed  to  the  apparatus,  most  of  the  tubes  did  not  prove  to 
be  yacuumS}  and  but  a  £8W  ooold  be  filled  satisfactorily.  Unfortunately 
these  few  were  either  cracked  or  broken  on  their  way  to  the  laboratory, 
six  miles  distant. 

The  next  day  the  contents  of  the  most  perfect  vacuum  tubes  were 
carefully  examined.  The  bile  contained  very  fine  spherical  granules, 
single  or  united  by  twos,  also  a  few  rod  bacteria.  The  blood  £pom  &e 
portal  vein  contained  both  granules  and  rod  bacteria.  The  blood  firom 
the  heart  contained  only  the  granules^  which  stained  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  with  aniline  violet  These  granules,  while  they  had  the  gen- 
eral form  of  micrococci^  were  without  oUier  than  the  Brownian  move- 
ment, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  if  they  were  living  organisms  or 
d4bris  of  tissues  or  blood  globules. 

Parts  of  the  liver  and  spleen  were  placed  in  alcohol  for  a  week  and 
then  cut  into  sections  and  stained  with  aniline  violet  or  hsematoxylon 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  These  were  then  carefully  examined 
with  both  the  water  immersion  and  homogeneous  immersion  lenses 
(one-fifteenth  inch).  All  of  the  specimens  showed  granules  siioilar  to 
those  seen  in  the  blood,  some  being  in  small  clusters,  but  none  stained 
very  deeply  with  eititier  agent. 

Other  pieces  of  thes^e  glands  were  hardened  by  placing  for  two  weeks 
in  chromicacid  and  alcohol,  after  which  very  thin  sections  could  be  cut 
without  difficulty ;  the  appearance  of  the  sections  was  not  chianged  by 
the  process,  however,  the  granules  b^ng  in  all  cases  present 

The  20lh  of  August  I  learned  that  a  Jecseycow  had  just  died  at  New- 
nan,  40  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  taking  the  first  train  I  was  able  to  make 
an  examination  and  fill  vacuum  tubes  with  the  liquids  of  the  body  within 
about  seventeen  hours  after  death.  At  this  time  there  wasnooffiansive 
odor  or  other  evidence  of  decomposition.  Themucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  Intestines  was  much  congested ;  the  liver  somewhat  dis- 
colored, and  the  blood  imperfeotiy  coagulated.  The  bladder  was  greatiy 
distended  with  urine  of  abright-red  color.  The  most  remarkable  change, 
however,  was  in  the  spleen.  This  organ  was<tf  adeep*black color,  greatly 
enlarged,  and  when  a  slight  cut  was  made  into  it  most  of  the  contents 
escaped  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  black  liquid.  Blood  firom  the  heart  and 
urine  from  the  bladder,  taken  in  vacuum  tubes  with  suitable  precau- 
tions, were  found  to  contain  severail  varieties  of  bacteria,  and  were  con- 
sequently useless  as  a  guide  to  determine  the  particular  organism,  if 
any,  which  is  present  in  this  disease.  Incipient  putrefaction  was  evi- 
dently in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  autopsy. 

These  were  the  only  postmortem  examinations  that  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  at  Atlanta.  My  main  reliance  for  fresh  material  to 
work  with  was  upon  three  head  of  cattle  shipped  from  Tennessee,  which 
arrived  June  25,  two  of  which  were  immediately  placed  upon  a  pasture, 
where  they  remained  until  the  first  of  September  without  exhibiting 
any  symptoms  whatever  of  the  disease.  The  other  was  kept  stabled 
and  also  remained  in  perfect  health.  Men  who  had  dealt  in  cattle  for 
years  assured  me  that,  as  a  rule,  those  brought  from  Tennessee  to  At- 
lanta in  summer  would  sicken  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  that  the  ex- 
ceptions were  rare  indeed.  It  is  possible  that  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  season  had  something  to  do  with  the  healthfulness  of  these  cattle^ 
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but  it  HaH  been  irappooed  that  snoh  very  hot  and  dry  samplers  were 
tboee  in  which  the  cUsease  was  most  fatal. 

The  faot  that  eatUe  may  thus  be  taken  to  parts  of  the  infeoted  district 
ftnd  kept  two  months  during  the  hot  summer  weather,  as  was  the  case 
with  these  cattle,  or  a  whole  year,  as  has  happened  in  other  instances, 
indicates  that  the  germs  of  this  malady  may  not  be  so  universally  pres^at 
as  has  been  supposed.  I£  this  should  prove  true  tiiere  would  be  reason 
to  hope  that  a  proper  system  of  disinfection,  combined  with  plowing 
and  burning  pastures  that  are  infected,  might  prevent  it  among  new 
arrivals  or  eradicate  it  entirely. 

September  2S I  made  an  autopsy  of  a  cow  at  HendersonvUle,  N.  0., 
that  bad  been  affected  four  days  witti  this  disease.  She  died  about  noon, 
and  was  examined  between  three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  most  notiseable  lesions  were  as  follows:  The  fiEtt  eolojped  yellow; 
tbe  blood  imperfectly  coagulated;  the  liver  enlarged  and  gallbladder 
much  distended;  the  spleen  enlarged  and  of  a  dark  color,  but  not  dis- 
organized }  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach,  near  tiie  pyloric 
eittremity,  was  covered  with  eroaions  and  much  congest^;  the  daodO'' 
Bum  was  also  congested:  the  hearty  particularly  a^ut  the  apex,  was. 
studded  with  petechias;  the  bladder  was  distended  with  a  fluid  having 
about  the  appearance  of  venous  blood;  the  kidneys  were  engorged  and 
of  a  very  dark  hue.  The  manifolds^  which  many  sui^>o8e  to  be  con* 
stantl;^  impacted  with  dry,  hard  food  m  this  disease,  were  here  perfectly 
nOrmaL 

.  Vacuum  tubes  were  filled  from  the  jugular  of  this  animal  and  sealed 
with  perfect  success.  When  examined  microscopically  this  blood  was 
remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  red  globules,  and  the  very  large 
number  of  fine  granules,  which  former  observers  have  hhd  little  hesita* 
tion  in  pronouncing  to  oe  micrococci.  Whether  this  was  their  nature 
or  not  could  only  be  decided  by  cuttivation  experiments  and  not  by 
direct  examination.  Accordingly  a  number  of  cultivation  tubes  were 
prepared  and  charged  with  infusion  of  beef,  filtered  to  perfect  trans- 
parency, and  neutralized  with  liquor  potass®.  These  were  careftilly 
sterilized,  and  to  three  was  added  small  portions  of  the  blood.  After 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  incubator  one  became  turbid,  and  on  examina* 
tion  was  found  to  contain  rods  answering  to  the  description  of  the  Bar 
ciUus  mbtilis:  the  other  two  were  under  observation  for  several  weeks 
but  remained  transparent,  and  when  finally  examined  were  found  per- 
fectly tree  from  organisms  of  an v  kind.  The  conclusion  was  unavoidable 
that  the  granules  seen  in  the  blood  were  dSbris  of  cells,  probably  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  that  if  the  disease  was  due  to  a  fungus  this  did 
not  exist  in  the  blood. 

The  inoculation  eKperiments  which  I  have  made  wfll  confirm  this  con- 
clusion, if  I  mistake  not,  and  will  also  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  l^oveinber,  1879.  The 
material,  blood  and  bile,  was  obtained  from  a  young  bull  slaughtered 
during  the  progress  of  the  malady.,  the  symptoms  being  very  plain  and 
the  hematuria  marked.  The  calf  inoculated  was  six  or  eight  months 
old,  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  ever  been  previously  exposed  to 
the  virus.  The  blood  and  bile  were  preserved  ten  days  before  an  animal 
could  be  procured  to  inoculate,  but  were  still  without  unpleasant  odor; 
the  coagulum  of  the  blood  was  as  perfect  as  when  first  formed  and  the 
globules  were  of  normal  appearance.  November  7  this  calf  wa«  inocu- 
lated on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  with  bile  diluted  with  two  parts  of 
water  and  on  the  left  side  with  blood  diluted  to  the  same  extent.  Two 
days  later  some  of  the  bile  and  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  were  given  with 
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the  food.  No  results  foUomog,  twenly  drops  of  a  miztme  of  the  blood 
and  bile  dilated  with  an  eqiud  Tolnme  of  salt  solution,  were  iiued»d 
bypodermically  at  the  side  of  the  neok.  Siis  was  on  the  14th  of  'Savem- 
ber  and  was  followed  by  a  hard,  tender  swelling  and  some  stifhess  of 
the  neck,  all  of  which  disappeared  within  a  day  or  two.  This  cidf 
remained  in  good  health  and  certainly  had  no  symptoms  of  Bonthem 
fever.  Was  the  vims  of  the  blood  and  bile  in  this  case  destroyed  by 
long  keeping  t  Or  may  we  assame  that  the  vims,  if  any  exists,  does  not 
multiply  in  these  liquids  t  Evidently  we  cannot  decide  such  important 
questions  firom  such  an  experiment,  and  we  must  turn  to  the  later  inoc- 
ulations for  more  light 

September  14, 1881, 1  learned  of  the  death  of  a  cow  from  this  disease, 
three  miles  from  Hendersonville,  N.  0.,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  fiom 
she  was  already  buried,  though  death  had  occurred  but  three  or  four 
hours  before.  However,  we  opened  the  pit  and  I  filled  a  syringe  holding 
5  cubic  centimeters  with  blood  from  the  jugular,  and  injected  the  whole  at 
once  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  of  a  yearling  caJf  which 
had  been  running  upon  the  same  range  as  the  cow  that  had  just  died. 
Jhis  calf  never  showed  the  least  symptom  of  Southern  fever.  Here,  again , 
there  is  some  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to 
our  experiment.  The  calf  had  been  running  on  the  same  range  as  the 
cow,  and  was  probably  exposed  to  the  same  soui)ses  of  infection — ^why 
had  it  escaped!  Was  it  in  a  degree  insusceptible,  as  happens  with  so 
many  fowls  inocplated  with  cholera  virus  T  Or  may  we  conclude  that  the 
blood  was  free  from  any  virulent  principle  f 

September  29  the  following  six  animals  received  liquids,  which  it  was 
supposed  might  contain  the  virus  either  hy])odermically  or  admijiistered 
with  water  as  a  drench.  The  liquids  were  obtained  the  afternoon  of  the 
preceding  d^;y  from  the  cow,  the  lesions  of  which  have  ahready  bew 
enumerated.  The  inoculations  were  made  between  9^  and  10^  a.  m.,  or 
within  twenty-two  hours  after  the  death  of  the  oow  i 

2^0,  l.—Yearling  bull.  luoculated  by  hypodennio  ixjectlon  of  5  cubio  ceatimeten  of 
blood  containing  scraped  pqlp  of  spleen. 

No,  2.— Bed  cow.  Hypodermic  ii\jeotion  of  5  onbic  centimeters  of  blood,  witb  scraped 
pnlp  of  spleen ;  also  drenched  with  a  miztore  of  blood,  niine,.and  bile. 

Ao.  3. — Black  heifer.    Hypodermio  injection  of  5  cubic  centimeters  of  bile. 

Ko,  4. — ^Three-yeaf-old  bull.    Drenched  with  one  o^ce  o£  urine. 

No,  6.— Two-y^ar-old  steer.    Drenched  with  one  ounce  of  bile. 

No.  6.^Spotted  cow.    Hypodermio  ix^eotioa  of  5  -cubic  centimeters  of  xu^e. 

The  liquids  were  in  all  cases  ii\fected  under  the  skin  of  the  side  of  tJie 
neck. 

Thase  animals  were  at  such  a  distance  from  me  that  daily  examina- 
tions were  impossible,  but  no  symptoms  of  importance  could  escape  the 
notice  of  the  attendants,  who  were  fiuniliar  with  the  appearance  of  cat- 
tle affected  with  this  disease. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  inoculation  a  hard  swelling  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter  appeared  at  the  point  where  the  ii\)ection  of  blood 
and  splenic  pulp  was  made  in  Ko.  1,  and  also  where  the  bile  was  in- 
jected into  the  neck  of  No.  3.  No  otiier  symptoms  were  noticed  until 
October  13,  when  the  red  cow  was  noticeably  dull,  with  emaciated  ap- 
pearance, drooping  head  and  weakness,  and  unsteadiness  of  posterior 
parts.  A  critical  examination  was  then  made  of  all  with  the  following 
resuUs: 

No,  1. — Swelling  size  of  a  gooee  eg^  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  soft. and  fluctuating; 
respiration  and  circnlfction  ranch  accelerated.    Temperature  107§<^  F. 
No,  2.— Appearance  as  noted  aboye.     Temperature  108^. 
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Xo.  3,. — Hard  swelling  at  point  of  inoculation ;  othorwiso  no  abnormal  appearance. 
Temperature  103p. 

No,  4. — ^Appears  well.    Temporaturo  lOS^*^. 

No.  5. — ^Appears  well.    Temperature  104^. 

JNo.  6. — ^Apj)ears  well.    Temperature  102jf*-\ 

[The  temperature  at  this  examiuation  was  i  akon  between  2  and  3  o'clock  on  a  warm 
day.    The  next  morning  the  temperature  of  No.  1  wan  lOtvJ^  and  of  No.  2  106J^.] 

October  17  the  temperature  of  No.  1  was  105" ;  that  r>f  No.  2,  106"^  ;  of  No.  5,  lO'Z^'^. 
Theremaiuing  animals  appeared  bo  well  that  their  tomperatui-e  was  not  takt-.n. 

October  24  the  temperature  of  No.  1  was  102^° ;  of  No.  2, 104^^ ;  and  of  No.  :i,  102  J^. 

The  cow  evidently  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  diseiiso,  aud  for  a 
time  it  seemed  impossible  that  she  could  recover ;  she  was  excessively 
emaciated  and  scarcely  able  to  walk.  The  bull,  ou  the  coutniry,  was 
uot  very  noticeably  affected,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  temper- 
ature its  sickness  would  have  been  somewliat  doubtful.  The  remainder 
of  the  cattle  entirely  escaped  all  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  why  were  only  two  out  of 
the  six  affected  when  all  received,  in  one  way  or  another,  some  of  the 
liquids  from  the  same  dead  animal?  As  all  of  these  experimental  ani- 
mals were  puichased  entirely  beyond  the  infected  district,  and  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  cattle  are  usually  susceptible  to  this  disease,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  exemption  of  four  of  the  animals  was  due  to  their 
not  receiving  the  \irus  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the  bile  and 
urine  did  not  contain  the  disease  germs.    - 

.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  animal,  which  I  intended  should  receive  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  pure  blooa,  escaped  from  the  inclosure  before 
the  inoculations  were  made ;  but  since  the  mine  contains,  besides  the 
coloring  matters  of  the  blood,  more  or  less  perfect  I'ed  corpuscles  as 
weU,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  blood  were  virulent  the  urine 
would  also  be.  As  the  animal  which  received  the  urine  by  the  digest- 
ive tract  and  also  the  one  that  had  an  hypodermic  injection  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  same  liquid  were  both  unaffected  by  it,  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  this  as  a  confirmation  of  my  previous  inoculation  aud 
cultivation  experiments  with  blood,  and  to  conclude  that  this  liquid  is 
also  free  from  the  virulent  principle. 

The  spleen  being  the  organ  that  is  usually  most  affected,  it  is  not  sur- 
prisiug  that  its  pulp  should  contain  the  virus ;  and  in  the  cases  where 
this  was  used  as  the  inoculating  material,  and  in  only  these,  was  the  af- 
fection transmitted.  These  experiments,  then,  appear,  to  throw  much 
light  upon  those  characters  of  the  disease  which  arc  so  peculiar  that  a 
celebrated  English  veterinarian  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  them  with 
an  incredulous  tone,  as  being  a  romance  in  pathology.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  well-ascertained  facts  that  cattle  from  the  infected  districts,  though 
in  the  best  of  health,  distribute  the  disease  germs  among  susceptible 
cattle  which  run  upon  the  same  pastures,  while  the  really  sick  animals 
are  incapable  of  transmitting  the  disease  in  any  way. 

The  pastures  in  the  infected  district  being  covered  with  immense  nuui- 
bers  of  the  disease  germs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  digestive 
organs  of  cattle  pasturing  upon  them  should  become  vast  reservoirs  of 
such  germs  from  which  they  are  distributed  with  the  excrement.  These 
cattle  ai*e  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  and  consequently  the  germs  only 
multiply  within  the  digestive  organs;  and  it  is  not  diiiicult  to  see  how 
Kuch  healthy  cattle  may,  for  a  number  of  weeks  after  removal  to  unin- 
iVcted  districts,  continue  to  distribute  the  disease  germs  and  to  thus  de- 
stroy all  susceptible  animals  on  the  same  pastures. 

The  multiplication  of  the  contagious  germs,  now  generally  admitted 
to  occur  in  the  alimentary  tract  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  human  and 
fowl  cholera,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this  theory  lias  nothing  improb- 
20  Aa 
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able  about  it ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  the  only  theory  that  can  bear  a  carefiil 
consideration.  This  much  accepted,  the  first  part  of  our  mystery  disap- 
pears, and  we  can  see  very  well  how  the  healthy  southern  cattle  may  be 
the  means  of  infecting  the  pastures  to  which  they  are  taken. 

But  if  the  disease  is  contracted  from  the  pastures;  if  it  is  even  in- 
oculable,  how  can  it  be  that  the  really  sick  animals  may  be  placed  upon 
the  same  pastures  with  susceptible  well  ones  with  such  perfect  impunity 
that  in  thousands  of  instances  but  one  or  two  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  transmission  in  this  manner  has  been  suspected!  This  has 
certainly  been  heretofore  an  unfathomable  problem,  but  If  we  accept  the 
results  of  these  experiments  this  point  is  now  as  clear  as  the  other.  It' 
the  urine  and  bile  are  free  from  the  disease  germs,  and  particularly  if 
they  do  not  multiply  within  the  blood-vessels,  then  their  growth  must 
be  confined  to  the  lymphatic^,  probably  almost  entirely  to  those  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  and  the  large  glands  in  the  abdominal  Cavity.  In  that 
case  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  could  leave  the  body  of  the  sick 
animal,  and  transmission  of  the  disease  by  ordinary  means  becomes  im- 
possible. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  if  the  germs  multiply  in  the 
digestive  organs  of  well  animals  this  should  equally  occur  in  the  sick 
ones,  and  thus  pastures  would  be  infected  by  the  one  as  readily  as  by 
the  other.  The  fact,  howeyer,  that  sick  animals  usually  contract  the 
disease  on  pastures  out  recently  infected  would  indicate  that  a  much 
smaller  number  of  germs  would  be  ingested;  most  of  these,  perhaps, 
would  find  their  way  into  the  lymphatics,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
in  too  small  number  to  make  headway  against  the  hosts  of  septic  bac- 
teria which  always  inhabit  these  organs.  This,  at  least,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  life-history  of  many  kinds  of  such 
minute  organisms* 

The  very  marked  changes  which  occur  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  Southern 
fever,  particularly  the  destruction  of  the  red  glpbules,  and  the  passage 
of  their  dSbris  and  dissolved  coloring  matter  into  the  urine,  might  also 
be  taken  as  weighing  against  my  conclusions,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
virus  must  multiply  m  the  blood;  but  with  the  little  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  the  manner  in  which  these  phenomena  occur  such  an  objection 
can  hardly  stand  against  a  number  of  experiments  which  mutually  con* 
firm  each  other. 

l)r.  Stiles,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  pf  Health,  concluded,  in  1868, 
that  these  cnanges  in  the  blood  and  the  hematuria  were  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  bile  found  its  way  into  the  blood-stream  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distended  condition  of  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  radicles. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  plausible  theory,  and  of  itself  does  away  with 
the  objection.  My  own  late  experiments  with  fowl  cholera  show  that 
the  bacteria  of  this  disease  form  a  chemical  substance  which,  if  injected 
in  toJge  quantities,  produces  not  only  tlve  general  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, but,  what  is  very  surprising,  the  marked  coloration  of  the  renal 
excretion  as  it  occurs  in  this  malady.  Whether  the  yellow  coloration  of 
this  excretion  in  fowl  cholera  is  due  to  causes  similar  to  those  which 
produce  the  red  coloration  in  Southern  fever  is  more  than  our  present 
knowledge  will  justify  us  in  saying,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  parallel 
in  the  two  phenomena  seems  very  probable. 

With  such  facts  before  us^  it  seems  to  me  I  have  hardly  gone  too  far 
in  accepting  the  results  of  tne  few  experiments  I  have  made,  and  in  con- 
cluding from  them  that  the  growth  of  the  virus  in  this  disease  is  confined 
to  the  lymphatics,  and.  probably  to  those  of  the  large  internal  glands, 
from  whigh  their  distribution  cannot  occur  in  any  ordinary  cases. 
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PAET  v.— PROGEBSS  OP  THE  TEAR  EST  THE  PEBVEIJTION 
OF  OONTAGIOUB  DISEASES. 

PASTBXXB^S  METHOD  OP  VACCINATION. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  is  nndoubtedly  the  complete  suocess  of  M. 
Pasteur's  method  of  vaccination  for  charbon,  a  discovery  which  followed 
naturally  enough  from  his  investigation  of  the  modifications  which  occur 
in  cultivations  of  fowl-cholera  vims  from  five  to  eight  months  old,  but 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Six  years  ago  the  essential  nature  of  the  virus  in  the  different  con- 
tagions diseases  was  generally  considered  as  an  impenetrable  mystery, 
and  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases  were  inexplicable  by  the  most 
ingenious  hypotheses.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Koch,  published  in 
1876,  let  in  t^e  first  ray  of  light  by  demonstrating  the  identity  of  the 
Baeilhis  anthracis  with  the  contagion  of  this  disease,  and  they  satisfac- 
torily explained  to  the  scientiiic  mind  many  phenomena  in  regard  to 
that  particular  affection  which  had  before  bafiied  the  closest  students. 
These  discoveries  were  the  result  of  laboratory  work ;  they  followed  from 
strictly  scientific  methods  of  research,  and  doubts  were  at  once  raised 
in  regard  to  their  value.  Were  investigations  in  the  laboratory  with  mice 
of  any  value  to  the  practical  veterinarian  who  is  called  ui)on  to  face  the 
charbon  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  in  the  open  field  ! 

We  had  been  so  often  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  prevent  and  cure  this 
terrible  affection  which  makes  such  havoc  in  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  world,  and  from  which  man  himself  is  not  exempt,  that  our  impa- 
tience was  too  great,  and  we  looked  with  some  disdain  upon  explana- 
tions of  the  cause,  however  plausible  they  might  be,  when  they  were 
unaccompanied  by  a  tangible  remedy.  Disappointed  so  often,  we  were 
only  to  be  satisfied  by  a  complete  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
class  of  diseases,  a  revolution  sufficient  to  bring  with  it  the  means  of 
satisfactorily  controlling  them.  We  forgot  fliat  such  revolutions  require 
time. 

In  a  scientific  investigation  it  is  necessary  to  have  well-grounded 
elementary  facts  from  which  to  work,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
substantial  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  large  building.  In  the 
latter  case  it  does  not  matter  so  mnch  whether  we  have  stone  or  brick, 
or  even  piles  driven  through  many  feet  of  water  and  mud,  if  they  are 
only  firm  at  last 5  and  in  the  former  case  we  have  learned  that  the  ob- 
servations upon  mice,  rabbits,  and  Guinea  pigs  afforded  a  foundation 
as  valuable  as  those  upon  she^  and  cattle.  la  the  beginning  of  such 
an  Investigation,  when  every  step  of  the  way  must  be  groped  through 
the  most  profound  ignorance,  it  is  essential  to  use  for  experimental  pur- 
poses such  animals  as  are  cheap,  quickly  obtained,  and  easily  preserved 
and  managed ;  and  when  the  great  principles  which  underlie  all  natural 
phenomena  are  once  revealed,  we  may  proceed  to  apply  our  discoveries 
witiii  a  minimum  of  expense  and  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin 
with  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  work,  without  the  assistance  afforded 
by  a  knowledge  of  elementary  principles,  the  chances  are  Hiiat  we  will 
only  meet  wi&  disappointment  and  failure,  as  have  so  many  who  have 
attempted  an  investigation  of  contagious  diseases,  but  have  been  too 
impatient  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  \iscend  a  single  round 
at  a  time. 

The  investigatiens  of  Koch  were,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, because  they  proved  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  parasitic  bac^ 
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terium  whicU  might  be  cultivated  in  suitable  apparatus  oatsicie  of  the 
animal  body  without  losing  its  virulent  propertieB.  Here  tiiree  points 
were  established,  every  one  of  which  was  necessary  before  the  discovery 
of  Pasteur  could  be  made.  With  this  foundation  it  was  possible  to 
bring  out  the  lifia-history  of  the  parasite;  it  was  possible  to  learn  that 
at  a  certain  elevated  temperature  it  would  live  and  multiply  withoat 
forming  spores ;  it  was  possible  to  learn  that  if  maintained  at  this  temp- 
erature without  renewing  the  cultivation  liqvid,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  its  vigor  would  be  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could 
only  produce  a  mild  form  of  the  disease,  from  which  the  animal  wonhl 
recover  and  be  from  that  time  insusceptible  to  the  most  infectious  virus. 
It  is  thus  that  one  fact  leads  to  another;  that  discoveries  of  tiie  greatest 
importance  are  only  made  possible  by  preceding  observations  tliat  at 
the  time  they  are  made  may  be  considered  of  little  practical  value:  and 
it  19  by  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  genuine  scientist  establishes 
every  observation,  and  the  unbiased  record  of  the  same,  that  the  great 
achievements  of  modem  science  are  rendered  possible. 

Tliere  were  tiiose  who  doubted  the  discoveries  of  Koch,  however,  as 
there  were  others  who  did  not  hesitate  to  discredit  those  of  Pasteur; 
but  how  soon  was  their  work  to  be  vindicated,  and  what  a  glorious 
vindication  I 

The  first  public  experiment  was  made  by  Pasteur  at  PauillyleFort, 
where  the  Soci^  cPAarictdture  of  Melun  placed  at  his  disposition  58 
sheep,  2  goats,  and  10  head  of  cattle.  The  5th  of  May  24  of  the  sheep, 
1  goat,  and  6  cows  each  received  a  hypodermic  injection  of  five  drops 
of  attenuated  charbon  virus.  Twelve  days  later  the  same  animals  re- 
ceived a  second  inoculation  with  a  virus  also  attenuated  but  more  viru- 
lent than  tiiie  first.  May  31  the  protective  effects  of  these  inoculations 
were  tested  by  inoculating  the  31  animals  mentioned,  together  with  24: 
of  the  sheep  that  had  not  been  prepared  with  such  vaccinations,  the 
remainder  of  the  cattle  and  the  second  goat,  with  a  very  virulent  virus, 
prepared  from  spores  that  had  been  preserved  in  M.  Pasteur's  labdsatory 
for  nearly  four  years.  In  forty-eight  hours,  the  24  sheep  and  the  goat 
that  had  not  been  vaccinated  were  dead;  the  four  cattle  had  enormous 
swellings  at  tlie  i>oint  of  inoculation,  which,  in  one  ease,  after  a  few  days, 
nearly  reached  to  the  ground.  The  vaccinated  animals  all  remained  in 
the  most  x>erfect  health. 

There  were  still  some  doubters,  however;  the  virus  used  at  PouUly-le- 
Fort  was  a  cultivated  virus,  ^^  a  sort  of  laboratory  quintessence,"  to  use 
the  words  of  M.  Bouley ;  for  the  majority  there  was  something  myste- 
rious about  it  which  made  the  experiment  in  a  certain  degree  unsatis- 
factory. The  deadly  properties  of  the  blood  of  charbon  victims  was 
weUkiiowiL  Was  this  laboratory  virus  equally  energetic!  Would  vac- 
cinated animals  resist  charbon  blood  as  they  resisted  the  cultivated 
virus  t  An  official  commission  was  appointed  at  Ghartres  to  solve  this 
question.  Twenty  vaccinated  sheep  were  delivered  to  them,  and  the 
results  at  Ghartres  were  similar  to  tliose  at  PouiUy-le-Fart — all  the  vac- 
cinated were  preserved,  while,  with  a  single  exception,  all  those  not 
vaccinated  were  destroyed. 

Vaccinations  on  a  large  scale  were  immediately  commenced.  From 
figures  brought  down  to  October  1,  it  appears  that  160  flocks,  compris- 
ing 58,900  animals,  have  been  operated  upon.  Of  these,  to  about  every 
three  vaccinated  two  were  left  unvaccinated  to  note  the  practical  effects 
of  the  measure ;  the  exact  number  vaccinated  was  33,576,  and  of  the 
unvaccinated,  21,938.  Before  vaccination  the  loss  from  charbon  in  these 
flocks  was  2,986  animals.    During  the  vaccination  and  until  the  eflects 
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were  established  the  loss  was  2G0  head  out  of  the  33,576;  aud  during 
the  same  period  the  loss  amoDg  the  21,938  reached  366.  Ailber  the 
efiects  of  the  vacciuations  were  complete  the  mortality  from  charbou  iu 
the  former  group  fell  to  tve.  Among  the  uu  vacciuated  group  the  mor- 
tality has  continued,  but  the  exact  figures  were  not  yot  ascertained.  Iu 
other  words,  the  disease  was  practically  extirpated  by  the  vaccinations.* 
When  a  great  discovery  is  made  it  is  not  unnatural  to  go  beyond  its 
first  benefits  and  ask  what  will  be  its  practical  value  when  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its  general  application?  Perhaps  there  is 
tio  man  better  able  to  judge  of  uiis  than  M.  H.  Bouley,  member  of  the 
Institdte  of  France  aud  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
iuspector-general  of  the  veterinary  schools  of  France — a  man  of  age 
and  sound  judgment,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  veterinary  profession 
of  the  world  by  reason  of  his  great  experience  and  remarkable  abilities. 
At  the  recent  annual  reunion  of  the  five  academies  of  the  institute,  M. 
Bouley  was  selected  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  deRver  the  address 
from  that  body.    Speaking  on  this  subject,  he  said : 

Ye^,  tins  great  mystery  of  contagion,  that  the  efforts  of  investigators  iu  the  times 
preeeding  ouis  remaineo  powerless  to  discoV'er,  science  has  jnst  definitely  revealed, 
and  lias  given  complete  satiflfaotion,  on  this  point,  in  that  which  is  the  supreme  aspira- 
tion of  man:  The  Imowledge  of  canses. 

It  is  £rom  this  great  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  r6le  of  the  infinitely  small  of  the  in- 
visibfe  world  in  the  development  of  contagions  diseases,  or,  to  speak  more  rigoronsly, 
in  a  <^aixi  nnmher  of  these  diseases  for  which  the  demonstration  is  copaplete — it  is 
from  this  great  fact  that  this  other  disooveij,  mnoh  greater  still,  prooeeds,  that  of  the 
transformation  under  the  direction  of  man  Of  the  agent  by  which  they  kill  into  an  ageift 
truly  protective,  since  its  influence,*  now  beneficial,  has  for  effect,  like  the  vaccine  of 
Jenncr,  to  invest  the  organism  which  has  received  itrwith  a  complete  immunity  against 
the  attacks  of  the  fatafdiseas^ 

This  is  not  aU.  and  here  we  l^noh  npon  the  greivt  discovery  which  will  be  the  fflory 
of  medicine  in  this  centnry  and  in  all  times ;  ihis  miorobe  of  contagion  which  we  natie 
got  hold  of,  which  we  have  been  able  to  reproduce  by  the  artifice  of  its  cultivation  in 
appropHate  liquids  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  always  with  its  fatal  activity, 
this  microbe  of  fatal  vlmlence,  it  is  possible  by  causing  certain  determined  influences 
to  act  upon  it— of  which  the  experimenter  is  master  and  that  he  directs  at  his  will- 
it  is  possible  to  deprive  it  of  the  excess  of  its  energy  and  to  make  of  it,  after  having 
lessened  its  power  in  the  necessary  degree,  no  louder  the  agent  of  death  but  that  of 
preservation ;  in  a  word,  to  transiorm  it  into  vaccine.  And  when  it  has  experienced 
this  transformation  by  the  best  instituted  and  most  ingentonsly  conceived  of  artifices, 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  the  source  of  miecbes  attenuated  like  itself,  and  with  which 
the  attenuation  has  become  a  specific  character. 

And  these  varieties,  degenerated  from  their  original  power  and  become  benefisent 
even  by  their  feebleness,  it  is  possible  to  render  indefinitely  productive,  to  seal  the 
produce  in  hermetio  vessels,  which,  distributed  wherever  contagion  menaces,  may 
serve  everywhere  by  inoculation  to  protect  the  susceptible  species  of  animals  from 
contracting  this  contagion. 

|n  a  word,  by  the  command  of  science  the  miorobe  which  produces  death  has  become  a 
vaccine  preserving  from  its  attacks.  This  is  the  great  discovery !  Very  great,  in  fact ; 
for  what  causes  its  ^attiess  is  not  alone  tbe  results  already  attained;  it  is  also  the 
mcthcHi  from  which  it  proceeds,  which  is  susceptible  of  bein^  generalized,  and  which, 
from  the  results  aireaoy  obtained,  authorizes  every  hope  in  its  fecundity. 

To  whom  comes  the  glonr  f 

The  Institute  of  France  has  the  right  to  olaim  it,  for  it  belongs  to  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.    His  name  is  on  aU  your  lips. 

I  have  made  these  quotations  from  the  address  of  the  representative 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  to  show  what  is  thought  of  this  dis- 
covery by  one  who  is  competent  to  judge  it,  one  who  has  too  often  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  all  other  known  means  of  combating  contagious 
diseases,  and  one  wh6  has  stood  by  and  seen  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  vaccinations  already  referred  to.  It  is  not  a  victory  for  science 
alone.    What  must  constitute  its  chief  importance  in  the  view  of  the 

•  H.  Bouley,  Recneii  de  Mddecine  V^t^riuaire,  1881,  pp.  1018-1019. 
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great  mass  of  mankind  is  its  great  practical  value;  it  at  once  secnres 
the  protection  of  the  flocks  and  herds  against  a  terribly  fatal  disease, 
and'it  accomplishes  this  at  an  insignificant  expense.  Even  more  than 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  promise  which  it  gives  of  generalization,  for  who 
can  estimate  the  value  to  the  world  in  human  lives  and  property  of  a 
method  by  which  each  virus  may  be  transformed  into  a  vaccine  and 
made  to  protect  people  as  well  as  animals  from  those  destructive  plagues 
which  so  frequently  cause  death  and  consternation  over  vast  sections  of 
the  world! 

To  France  belongs  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  And  the  eloquent 
words  of  M.  Bouley  assure  us  that  this  honor  is  appreciated  in  France. 
Although  patriotism  might  lead  us  to  desire  so  great  an  achievement 
for  America,  we  must  admit  that  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  veter- 
inary schools,  that  has  cherished  scientific  men  and  encouraged  them  in 
the^  researches  beyond  all  other  nations,  that  has  so  substantially  aided 
the  ilivestigations  of  contagious  diseases,  deserves  to  have  this  glory  at- 
tached to  one  of  its  most  illustrious  and  most  persistent  investigators. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  METHOD  OP  VACCINATION. 

In  America  we  have  not  been  entirely  idle,  thanks  to  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  diseases. 
When  the  writer  commenced  hiB  experimental  studies,  but  little  more 
thsbu  two  years  ago,  his  attention  was  at  once  turned  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  by  which  animals  might  be  rendered  insusceptible  to 
such  plagues.  At  that  time  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  devi- 
talised virus  promised  to  be  most  successful,  judging  from  the  pub- 
lished experiments  of  M.  Toussaint.  That  this  method  was  entirely  in- 
efficient, however,  was  completely  demonstrated,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Toussaint  and  others  shown  to  depend  upon  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
facts  observed. 

My  attention^  however,  was  very  early  turned  to  the  effect  of  inocu- 
lations made  with  diluted  virus,  and  as  early  as  July,  1880,*  two  experi- 
ments were  made  which  indicated  that  this  might  be  an  effective  method. 
I  mention  this  claim  to  priority  because  it  was  not  until  April,  1881,  that 
M.  Ohauveau's  communication  was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science, 
in  which  a  single  successful  experiment  is  recorded  with  sheep  protectea 
against  charbon  in  this  way;  and  a  second  case,  in  which  animals  were 
supposed  to  have  contraeted  a  mild  form  of  "symptomatic  charbon"  for 
a  similar  reason,  though  the  exp^triment  was  accidental  and  the  expla- 
nation an  after-thought,  and  for  that  reason  not  carrying  the  conviction 
that  it  would  had  it  been  designed  to  test  an  hypothesis.  Tliese  experi- 
mental were  little  more  conclusive,  therefore,  than  my  own,  which  were 
made  some  nine  months  earlier;  and  none  of  them  were  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  adoption  of  so  important  a  theory. 

At  the  time  my  first  experiments  were  made  I  wae  prevented  from 
following  them  up,  because  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  virus 
of  standard  strength,  and  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  artificial  culti- 
vations. But  pure  cultivations  of  virus  had  never  been  made  in  this 
country,  and  there  was  no  certainty  that  they  had  ever  succeeded  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  but  Pasteur.  A  simple  and  cheap  cultivation 
apparatus  that  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  must  be  invented,  and 
in  time  this  was  accomplished ;  a  method  of  sterilizing  the  cultivation 
liquid  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212op.  was  also  necessary,  and 
after  a  while  the  plan  of  intermittent  boiling  was  decided  upon. 

Special  repoit  Ko.  34,  p.  30. 
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After  various  other  delays,  this  line  of  experiments  was  resumed. 
The  cultivated  virus  proved  so  much  more  potent  than  the  animal  fluids 
used  in  the  first  experiments  that  a  considei-able  number  of  experiments 
were  necessary  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the  dilution  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect without  destroying  the  bird.  Again,  the  experiments  were  inter- 
rupted for  several  months  to  investigate  the  Southern  cattle  fever,  and 
on  attempting  to  continue  them  the  preserved  viras  was  found  to  have 
degenerated,  and  no  longer  produced  fatal  attacks  of  the  disease  in  any 
strength.  It  is,  therefore,  only  at  the  final  revision  of  this  report  that  I 
am  able  to  offer  experiments  which  satisfactorily  demonstrate  that  fowl- 
cholera  virus  sufficiently  diluted  produces,  instead  of  a  general  fever, 
simply  an  insignificant  local  lesion,  with  no  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  or  other 
signs  of  ill-health,  and  that  this  local  lesion  gives  an  immunity  superior 
to  that  obtained  by  a  single  inoculation  with  the  mitigated  virus. 

The  reason  of  this  exalted  immunity  is  very  plain ;  we  have  inoculated 
with  potent  virus,  which  from  the  small  number  of  bacteria  introduced 
gives  the  system  a  chance  to  become  inured  to  the  products  of  bacterial 
growth  before  these  organisms  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  enter  the 
general  circulation.  The  bacteria  themselves  are  in  no  way  modified, 
however,  and  they  continue  their  multiplication  until  the  subject  is 
insusceptible  to  their  effects  and  they  are  destroyed.  But  being  the 
most  vigorous  of  the  virulent  bacteria,  when  the  bird  is  insusceptible 
to  them,  it  is  insusceptible  to  the  most  potent  virus  in  the  quantities 
usually  absorbed. 

The  experiments  of  Ohauveau,  taken  with  my  own,  indicate  that  this 
method  is  capable  of  generaliiKation  to  the  same  extent  as  that  discov- 
ered by  Pasteur ;  while  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  the  vaccine 
is  prepared,  the  certainty  of  effects,  the  economy  of  material,  and  the 
more  perfect  protection  are  points  which  would  appear  to  make  it  de- 
cidedly superior.  Wherever  the  cholera  of  fowls  is  raging  a  standard 
cultivation  may  be  made  and  the  vaccine  obtained  within  twenty -four 
hours :  a  single  drop  of  such  a  cultivation  will  vaccinate  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  lorty  thousand  fow^ls,  and  within  three  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  the  most  susceptible  of  our  fowls  are  insusceptible  to 
inoculations  with  the  strongest  virus.  And  this,  without  any  sickness^ 
or  even  the  local  necrosis,  which  Pasteur  describes  as  following  vacci- 
nations with  his  attenuated  virus. 

Is  this,  then,  a  practical  means  of  preventing  fowl  cholera  f  Such  a 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  actual  time  required  for  the  vaccination  is  insignificant,  as 
it  need  not  be  more  than  half  a  minute  per  fowl ;  the  vaccine  is  of  even 
less  consequence — a  single  drop  of  an  inexpensive  liquid  being  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  fowls  in  man;^  localities.  The  possible  neces- 
sity of  a  second  inoculation  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment.  In  order  to 
make  the  vaccinations  perfectly  safe  a  virus  must  be  used  so  weak  that 
it  may  not  produce  the  local  lesion  in  a  certain  number  of  the  more  in- 
susceptible fowls.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  birds,  since  what  will  kill  one  may  scarcely  affect  another ;  it 
is  an  objection  that  will  hold  good  against  any  method  of  vaccination, 
since  the  cause  of  it  resides,  not  in  the  vaccine  used,  but  in  the  birds  to 
be  operated  upon.  Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  the  fowls  in  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  after  vaccination  to  determine  if  the  local 
lesion  is  produced  in  all ;  if  there  are  any  in  which  this  has  not  occurred, 
these  may  be  inoculated  with  a  stronger  vims.  After  the  local  lesion 
has  subsided,  which  occurs  in  about  three  weeks,  an  inoculation  may  be 
made  with  strong  virus  to  insure  the  completeness  of  the  immunity.    In 
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most  cases  this  will  be  witliout  the  least  eflFect,  but  in  a  few  it  may^pro- 
<luce  a  second  local  lesion  or  even  a  slight  diarrhea.  The  fowls  have  now 
acquired  an  immunity  irom  t^is  con^gion — an  immunity  that  in  tho 
gi^eat  majority  of  cases  will  never  desert  them  5  no  matter  if  others  are 
dying  all  about  them  with  cholera ;  no  matter  if  the  food  is  soiled  witlt 
^irusy  these  birds  are  unaffected  by  it. 

The  production  of  this  result  would  not  require  more  than  half  ia 
day's  time  of  one  man  for  one  hundred  fowls,  even  if  three  inoculations 
were  made;  and  if  a  number  clubbed  together  to  obtain  the  virus  the 
cost  of  this  would  only  be  a  trifle.  One  cent  a  bird,  and  a  greater  part 
of  this  for  the  time  of  the  operator,  would  cover  the  whole  expense. 
Could  we  expect  a  cheaper  remedy  f 

In  this  estimate  I  have  considered  that  the  farmers  would  buy  their 
vaccine  from  some  one  who  would  supply  it  of  a  standard  strength ;.  the 
cost  should  not  be  great  for,  say,  three  hermetically  sealed  tubes ;  the 
vaccinator  would  then  open  a  tube,  add  a  drop  to  the  proper  quantity 
of  the  diluting  medimn,  and  insert  a  drop  with  a  lancet  under  the  skin 
of  each  fowl — a  ])roce6S  so  simple  that  a  child  of  ordinary  abilities 
could  perform  it. 

This  method  of  vaccination,  now  sufiiciently  tested  to  make  its  sa&- 
cess  a  certainty,  and  needing  but  a  few  more  experiments  to  completely 
perfect  it,  is  an  important  addition  to  the  measures  for  disinfection 
which  were  enumerated  in  the  circular  letter  of  February,  1881  (£^[)ecial 
report  No.  34,  p.  314).  The  great  objection  to  the  pre^iantion  by  disin- 
fection was  the  necessity  for  disinfected  runs,  to  which  the  fowls  must 
be  confined  in  all  cases  where  the  surrounding  grounds  are  infected. 
Tho  cost  of  these  yards  and  the  trouble  of  disinrecting,  together  with 
the  objections  to  confining  fowls,  were  such  that  this  measure  has  not 
been  generally  adopted,  notwithstanding  its  great  utility  and  certainty 
of  results.  In  presenting  this  method  of  vaccination,  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  disinfection,  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  tlie  prevention  of  this  destructive  plague  are  removed. 

Can  the  method  of  transforming  virus  into  vaccine  by  dilution  be  ap- 
plied to  other  contagious  diseases?  Undoubtedly  to  those  which  are 
non-recurrent,  for  as  regards  two  of  these  the  observations  of  Ghauvean 
already  referred  to  indicate  that  the  same  principles  may  be  applied. 
When  we  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the  organisms  which  conBtitute 
the  various  forms  of  contJigia,  when  we  miderstand  the  life  history  of 
these,  and  can  cultivate  them  in  purity  without  detriment  to  their  ac- 
tivity, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to  transform  these  dangerous 
enemies  into  our  most  trusted  friends. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  exact  degree  of  susceptibilfty  or 
immunity  of  any  animal  or  breed,  the  dose  of  standard  virus  required 
to  produce  a  certain  definite  elfect  is  a  most  valuable  and  perfect  metliod. 
We  have  here  a  reagent  more  delicate  than  many  of  those  upon  the 
chemists'  shelves.  This  test  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  in  such 
investigations,  and  the  writer  takes  pleasure  in  oSering  it  as  one  more 
contribution  to  so  complicated  a  subject. 

MEDICAI.  TBEATIOINT. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  animals  when  contagious  germs  have 
once  begun  to  multiply  in  their  bodies  we  have  little  to  offer.  Our  ex- 
peiiments  with  various  disinfectants  in  large  doses  have  shown  these 
to  be  useless.  The  author  has  hopes,  however,  that  when  his  theory  Of 
immunity  ib  properly  worked  out  we  shall  not  be  so  powerless  in  this 
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respect.  It  has  always  api^eai'cd  to  him  that  whereas  certain  auimals 
were  capable  of  completely  resisting  these  contagia,  and  others  would 
recover  unaided  from  their  attacks,  that  if  we  once  understood  how  to 
asftist  the  natural  resistance  our  efforts  would  not  be  attended  with  such 
disastrous  failure. 

If  the  bacteria  require  for  their  multiplication  a  supply  of  free  oxy- 
gen in  the  lymph  greater  than  is  normally  present,  then  a  stimulant 
that  would  counteract  the  eftect  ef  the  virulent  narcotic  and  rouse  the 
animal  cells  to  renewed  activity  would  seen?  to  be  required.  Kow,  re- 
cent exi>eriments  show  that  the  variety  of  food  taken  has  an  extraor- 
tliuary  influence  on  the  development  of  charbon.  Not  only  are  herbivo- 
rous auimals  much  more  subject  to  infection  than  carnivorous  ones,  but 
the  same  animal  which  is  insusceptible  when  fed  upon  flesh  contracts 
the  dise«Tfle  when  upon  a  vegetable  diet  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
stimulating  nature  of  a  flesh  diet,  probably  (m  account  of  the  large  pix)- 
]>ortion  of  albuminoid  exmstituents  and  the  absence  of  starch  and  sugar. 
The  German  exi)eriment  stations  have  clearly  shown  that  the  carbhy- 
drates  hinder  the  destruction  of  the  albuminoids  in  the  animal  l^ody, 
but  the  activity  of  the  living  matter  of  the  body  must  be  measured,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  destruction  of  the  albuminoids,  and  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  tJie  carbhydrates  depress  that  activity.  Indeed, 
we  need  only  contrast  tne  sluggishness  and  lack  of  force  and  vitality  of 
those  herbivora  which  feed  upon  substances  rich  in  starch  with  the  car- 
nivora  to  be  satisfied  of  the  difference,  but  the  demonstration  may  be 
made  even  plainer  by  feeding  the  same  horse  upon  a  diet  with  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  of  1 :  12,  and  afterward  changing  this  so  that  the  ratio  shall 
be  1 : 4.  The  difl'erence  in  the  vigor  and  energy  in  the  two  «ases  is  un- 
mistakable. 

It  is  evident  that  feeding  upon  a  flesh  diet  adds  no  constituent  to  the 
body  injurious  to  the  baeilli^  nor  does  it  remove  anything  necessary  to 
their  existence,  since  these  bacteria  flourish,  outside  of  the  body  in  infu- 
sions  of  flesh.  The  effect,  then,  is  on  the  living  matter  of  the  animal 
body;  but  how  could  this  influence  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the 
comparatively  large  accumulations  of  lymph  into  which  they  And  their 
way,  except  by  causing  the  removal  or  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
something  necessary  to  their  multiplication — something  which  is  imme- 
diately suppCed  when  that  lymph  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air  !  And  what  can  that  soniething  be  except  oxygen  T  Here  we  have 
an  unexpeotod  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  immunity  advanced  in  this 
report,  and  an  indication  of  the  valuable'  I'esults  which  may  be  derived 
from  it. 

The  resistance  shown  by  camivora  cannot  be  due  to  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  consequent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  albuminoids 
alone,  for  this  absorption  would  probably  be  produced  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbhydrates  of  the  vegetable  food.  The 
amount  of  £i*ee  oxygen  in  the  lymph  must  therefore  be  dependent  rather 
upon  the  activity  of  the  living  cells  than  upon  the  amount  necessary  to 
oxidize  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  food. 

Dr.  Grawitz  has  observed  that  the  brain,  w^hich  is  richly  supplied  with 
oxygen,  is  the  organ  most  resistant  to  bacterial  giowth,  whU^  the  kid- 
ney, the  oxygen  requirement  of  which  is  small,  is  least  resistant.  Just 
what  role  he  ascribes  to  the  oxygen  supply  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine from  the  published  statements  of  his  views;  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  if  a  large  supply  of  oxygen  is  furnished  to  the  brain  the  activity  of 
the  cells  of  this  organ  is  sufiicient  to  keep  the  lymph  surrounding  them 
practically  exhausted,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  to  this  activity  of  the  cells 
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that  the  resistance  of  this  organ  against  such  parasites  is  due,  and  not 
to  the  large  supply  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Ohanveaa's  experiments  by  the  in- 
travascular injection  of  large  quantities  of  charbon  virus  with  insuscep- 
tible sheep  ati'ord  the  strongest  conilnnation,  if  not  a  complete  demon- 
stration, of  this  view.  In  these  animals  the  only  tissue  where  the 
parasites  could  develop  was  not  the  kidney  or  liver,  but  the  pia  mater 
covering  the  brain.  Now  the  pia  matei'  is  an  extremely  vascular  mem- 
brane, and  receives  practically  the  same  oxygen  supply  as  the  brain 
itself  5  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  constituent  elements  it  cannot  use 
the  same  relative  quantity,  and  hence  the  lymph,  in  its  spaces,  is  un- 
doubtedly richer  in  oxygen  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  when  the  bacillus  can  develop  nowhere 
else  it  finds  here  a  favorable  locality;  so  favorable,  indeed,  that  it  occa- 
sionally forms  spores.  Fortunately,  when  virus  gains  entrance  to  the 
insusceptible  organism  in  the  usual  way,  or  in  the  ordinary  quantity, 
the  bacteria  do  not  reach  this  location  so  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment. 

To  return  now  to  the  influence  of  food,  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  th^  wool-sorters'  disease  (charbon)  in  England  that  in 
nearly  every  case  where  information  was  obtainable  the  development 
of  the  urgent  symptoms  quickly  followed  the  ingestion  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  vegetable  food  in  some  form  or  other;  and  in  the  progress 
of  some  of  the  cases,  after  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  a  relapse  seemed 
to  follow  the  eating  of  vegidtable  food.  Information  also  comes  from 
Constantinople  that  there,  where  the  external  form  of  the  disease  at 
least  is  well  known^  the  eating  of  vegetables  and  fruit  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  attack  is  regarded^  as  specially  dangerous.  In  regard  to  epi- 
demic cholera,  the  theory  thai;  eating  more  or  less  crude  vegetables  and 
fruits  was  a  chief  predisposing  cause  has  been  frequently  advanced.* 

All  these  observations  confirm  the  view  that  if  our  treatment  of  these 
diseases  is  so  applied  as  to  assist  the  animal  cells  in  those  functions 
which  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the  development  of  such  para- 
sites the  results  of  the  treatment  will  be  very  apparent.  Those  disin- 
fectants which  have  been  so  largely  used  in  such  cases,  like  carbolic, 
benzoic,  and  salicylic  acids  and  the  sulphites,  seem  rather  to  depress  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  the  animal  bioplasm  than  to  stimujate  it;  they 
consequently  add  to  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  produced  by  the  vitulent 
bacteria,  and  thus  assist  Instead  of  hindering  the  development  of  the 
pathogenic  agent. 

When  these  points  come  to  be  better  understood  it  seems  very  prob- 
able that  a  largo  supply  of  albuminoid  food,  possibly  with  the  addition  of 
artificially-prepared  peptones,  and  certainly  with  such  stimulants  as 
shall  prove  most  beneficial,  will  be  by  far  the  most  successful  tf  eatment. 

These  are  questions  of  the  most  supreme  importance,  and  deserve  an 
early  and  most  searching  investigation. 

In  this  section  of  my  report  I  have  only  aimed  to  notice  those  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  which  seem  capable  of  generalisation,  and  which 
are  consequently  of  unusual  importance.  Under  the  proper  headings 
will  be  found  those  studies  of  the  pathogenic  bacterium  of  fowl  cholera 
and  its  poiHonous  products,  of  the  distribution  of  the  virus,  and  its  de- 
struction by  disinfectants,  which,  taken  with  my  former  report,  makes 
this,  with  ])erhan8  a  single  exception,  the  best  understood  of  the  conta- 
gious fevers.  The  most  neglected  point  is  the  pathological  histology, 
because  of  the  time  which  it  would  require  and  the  slight  promise  of 
practical  results. 

*  British  Medical  Joomal,  1881,  p.  749. 
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But  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  called  to 
this  investigation,  the  medical  profession  was  still  in  the  greatest  doabt 
regarding  the  germ  theory  of  disease ;  the  contagia  were  considered 
unsolved  and  insoluble  mysteries ;  the  methods  of  investigation  adopted 
were  crude  and  unscientific  in  the  extreme,  and  the  results  in  most  cases 
were  far  from  carrying  conviction.  The  outlook  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  encouraging  to  one  who  had  witnessed,  with  disappointment, 
the  many  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  contagious  dis- 
eases which  had  ended  in  failure,  or  in  which  the  results  were  not  very 
weU  established.  The  extreme  diflSculty  of  obtaining  dear  demonstra- 
tions had  been  only  too  often  illustrated,  and  it  was  not  without  many 
misgivings  that  the  investigations  were  commenced. 

Without  an  equipped  pathological  or  chemical  laboratory,  and  with- 
out the  delicate  and  useful  apparatus  which  have  assisted  European  in- 
vestigators in  their  work,  and  with  only  a  micrpscope,  some  flasks,  test- 
tubes,  glass  and  caoutchouc  tubing,  a  coal-oil  stove,  an  alcohol  lamp, 
an  inoculating  lancet,  hypodermic  syringe,  and  case  of  dissecting  in- 
struments as  an  outfit,  the  work  wa«  begun.  Considerable  time  was 
devoted  to  isolating  and  determining  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  agent 
in  swine  plague ;  nearly  a  year  has  been  devoted  to  determliiing  the 
district  in  which  the  Southern  cattle  fever  occurs,  in  gathering  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  its  extension,  and  preliminary  investigations  of  its 
nature,  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  produce  practical  re- 
sults. The  widespread  ravages  of  fowl  cholera  led  to  its  early  and 
systematic  study*  At  that  time  it  was  not  known  to  be  identical  with  the 
disease  of  the  same  name  in  Euroj^e;  and,  indeed,  the  investigation  of 
it  has  brought  out  some  striking  differences. 

Starting  with  a  demonstration  of  its  contagious  nature,  the  investiga- 
tion has  gone  on  step  by  step,  firdt  to  the  determination  of  the  virulent 
parts  of  the  dead  birds,  and  the  virulence  of  the  excrements,  then  to 
the  absorption  of  the  vii-us  from  the  digestive  tract,  the  non-diffusi- 
bility  of  the  virus  in  the  air,  the  danger  of  infected  habitations,  the 
effect  of  natural  agencies  and  disinfectants  on  the  virus,  the  immunity 
granted  by  a  first  attack,  the  natural  insusceptibility  or  certain  fowls, 
the  inefficiency  of  devitalized  virus  as  a  preventive,  the  symptoms,  post- 
mortem appearances  and  microscopical  peculiarities  of  the  blood,  the 
most  practical  method  of  cultivating  the  virus,  the  demonstration  that 
this  was  essentially  a  peculiar  bacterium,  the  ease  with  which  the  dis- 
ease might  be  arrested  by  disinfecting  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the 
method  of  measuring  the  varying  susceptibilities  of  fowls,  the  effects 
of  the  narcotic  substance  produced  by  the  virulent  bacteria,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  disinfectants  in  the  internal  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  harm- 
lessness  of  inoculation  with  extremely  diluted  virus,  the  immunity  thus 
granted,  and  preliminary  investigations  of  the  nature  of  this  immunity. 

In  these  investigations  the  writer  recognized  the  worthlessness  of  con- 
clusions made  from  exx)eriments  on  a  single  bird  or  animal,  and  has 
used  two,  three,  and  four  in  the  greater  part  of  the  experiments,  while 
some  of  the  more  difficult  questions  have  required  thirty  or  forty  before 
a  definite  conclusion  could  be  reached.  •  The  most  of  the  conclusions  are 
consequently  demonstrated  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  are  no  longer 
to  be  questioned. 

Considered  as  relating  only  to  a  single  disease,  the  importance  of  the 
results  attained  are  very  satisfactory,  but  their  influence  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  contagia  in  general,  and  on  the  methods  of  preventing  their 
effects,  it  is  believed,  will  be  even  more  productive  of  good  results  in 
the  future.    In  conclusion,  the  writer  feels  that  something  has  been 
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done  to  justify  the  opijiion  expressed  in  his  first  reiwrt,  that  the  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  able  to  jrrapple  with  the  most  complicated 
questions  connected  with  these  plagues.  With  the  means  for  the  work 
in  the  proper  hands,  and  the  necessary  time,  the  greater  part  of  these 
contagious  fevers  may  be  most  eft'ectually  controlled,  and  some  will  be- 
came aa  surely  extinct  as  those  prehistoric  animals  and  plants  which 
are  only  known  by  their  fossil  representatives. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  B.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M. 

ASHEVILLE.  ST.  C,  Janmry  27, 1882. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE. 


FOURTH  REPORT  OP  DR.  H.  J.  DETMBRS. 

Hon.  Geoege  B.  Loring, 

Commmioner  of  Agriculture : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
cluding part  of  my  investigation  of  swine  plague,  and  on  my  experi- 
ments and  their  results  in  regard  to  prophylactics,  from  December,  1880, 
to  the  present  date.  The  investigation  and  experiments  during  that 
time  have  not  been  continuous,  but  were  interrupted  last  winter  by 
other  work,  on  whioh  report  has  been  made. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  investigation  it  was  my  first  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  nature  and  causes  of  swine  plague,  and  later  to  inquire  into 
the  means  and  manner  of  its  propagation.  As  the  results  hare  beea 
given  in  my  previous  reports  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  again  a 
detailed  account.  Since  last  December  it  has  been  my  principal  aim, 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department,  to  devise,  if  pos- 
sible, such  means  of  prevention  as  may  be  found  effective,  easy  of  ap- 
plication, and  at  the  same  time  simple  enough  to  be  carried  out  and 
used  by  every  farmer,  for  only  such  means  of  prevention  can  be  of  piac- 
tical  va]>ue,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours,  whioh  has  so  few  trained 
veterinary  surgeons  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  large  majority  of 
stock-raisers  to  avail  themselves  of  their  services,  fiow  far  I  have  suc- 
ceeded is  not  for  me  to  say;  the  facts  given  in  the  following  report  will 
show.  Of  course  mj'  work  has  not  been  wholly  restricted  to  finding 
and  testing  means  of  prevention;  on  the  contrary,  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity was  ofiered,  further  inquiry  was  made  into  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  disease,  the  means  by  and  the  ihanner  in  which  it  is  communi- 
cated, and  especially  into  the  agencies  and  conditions  which  infiuence 
and  control  the  great  difference  observable  in  the  malignancy  of  the 
morbid  [)rocess,  for  the  reason  that  no  reliable  means  of  prevention  can 
be  devised  unless  the  disease  itself  is  well  understood.  But  as  the  re- 
sults of  this  part  of  my  work  merely  confirm  the  results  of  my  former 
investigations,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  detaili.  except  where 
my  latest  resejirches  complete  the  results  or  correct  slignt  mistakes  of 
my  i)revious  Avork.  In  such  an  investigation,  especially  if  rei>ort8  are 
made  before  the  whole  is  completed,  slight  mistakes  are  unavoidable 
nnd  must  sometimes  be  committed  if  the  almost  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties encountered  are  taken  iuto  consideration. 
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In  regard  to  the  cause  or  the  infectious  principle  of  swine  plague,  tbjd 
microscopical  and  exceedingly  minute  swine-plague  Schizophytes  or 
jVIicrobes,  numerous  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  in  studying  and 
ascertaining  their  characteristics,  development  or  metamorphoses,  vi- 
tality, means,  and  manner  of  propagation,  and  mode  of  action.  I 
do  not  at  all  claim  that  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  them  is  by  any 
means  complete;  on  the  contrary  I  know  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
get  an  idea  as  to  their  life  and  existence,  their  mode  of  development 
and  propagation,  their  means  of  action,  and  their  great  importance  in 
the  animal  economy.  I  flatter  myself  my  work  has  been  in  the  right 
direction  and  has  somewhat  advanced  our  knowledge  of  pathogenic 
Schizophytes  or  Microbes,  which  I  hope  and  expect  will  be  viistly  in- 
creased by  future  research,  especially  if  our  opticians  should  succeed 
in  improving  their  objectives  and  other  apparatus  of  the  microsc>oi)e  as 
much  in  the  next  as  they  have  in  the  past  decade,  or  at  least  since  they 
introduced  objectives  with  large  apertures  and  homogeneous  immer- 
sion. 

Still,  notwithstanding  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  swine-plague  Schiz- 
ophytes is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is  at  this  date  nearly  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  much  longer  known  ^^Bacilltis  anthraciaJ'  the  cause  of  anthrax, 
first  discovered  by  Pollender  and  Brauell  (c/.  Virchawy  Archiv  /.  path. 
Anat  u.  Phyg,  u.f.  Klin.j  Med.^  xi,  2)  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
As  to  the  main  object  of  my  investigation  of  swine  plague,  u  c.,  devis- 
ing practical  means  of  prevention,  a  good  deal  was  dictated  by  the  in- 
fectiousness of  the  disease  and  the  means  by  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  communicated  to  healthy  animals.  Besides,  my  research  as  to 
prophylactics  has  not  been  one-sided  (several  indications  have  been  fol- 
lowed), but  as  it  was  my  aim  to  devise  a  prophylactic  treatment  which 
shall  be  both  practical  and  effective,  capable  of  being  applied  by  the 
average  farmer  who  has  neither  the  means  nor  inclination  to  study  pa- 
thology, those  prophylactics  which  are  merely  of  scientific  valne,  or  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  have  not  been  subjected  to  as  thorough 
a  test  as  those  which  can  be  easily  applied  and  promise  fully  as  good 
if  not  better  results.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  to 
subject  everything  promising  good  results  to  a  critical  test,  no  matter 
whether  merely  of  scientific  interest  or  of  real  practical  value,  because 
by  so  doing  our  knowledge  of  swine  plague  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased. But  during  last  year  material  of  a  malignant  form  was  never 
very  abundant,  and  sometimes  could  not  be  found  when  wanted;  and 
to  experiment  with  a  comparatively  mild  type  of  the  disease,  not  apt  to 
have  in  a  msoority  of  cases  a  fatal  termination,  even  if  left  to  its  course, 
could  not  be  of  much  benefit  in  any  direction.  At  any  rate  the  results 
of  such  experiment*  could  not  be  considered  as  reliable.  Consequentiy 
nearly  all  the  available  material  was  needed  for  those  experiments  by 
which  results  of  really  practical  importance — ^benefiting  the  common 
farmer  and  hog-raiser — were  exi>ected  to  be  obtained. 

Although  cases  of  swine  plague  were  never  entirely  wanting  and  could 
be  found  at  all  times  in  some  part  of  Illinois,  the  comparatively  very 
mild  type  prevailing  in  almost  every  section  where  it  made  its  appear- 
ance, £4id  the  consequent  scarcity  of  really  malignant  cases,  as  also 
the  uncommonly  slow  spreading  of  the  disease,  have  throTfn  into  my 
way  a  great  many  obstacles  and  obliged  me  not  only  to  spend  and  to 
lose  much  time  in  search  of  reliable  material  for  experimentation,  but 
sometimes  also  to  interrupt  or  to  leave  incomplete  some  experiments  of 
which  interesting  results  were  expected.  Besides,  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial found  was  not  available.    So,  for  instance,  quite  a  number  of  dis- 
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eased  hogs  could  be  iband  nearly  every  day  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  or 
in  the  stock-yards,  but  without  buying  a  whole  drove  or  car-load  no  dis- 
eased animal  could  be  obtained,  as  the  removal  of  a  dead  animal  from 
the  stock-yards  is  prohibited  by  its  rules.  Questioning  the  dealers  in 
regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  disease,  or  the  places  from  which  dis- 
eased animals  had  come,  was  of  no  use.  They  either  gave  evasive  an- 
swers, or  professed  to  be  ignorant,  and  some  even  denied  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  animals  about  ready  to  die.  On  my  several  visits  to 
the  stock-yards  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  material  I  never  failed  to 
see  more  than  one  pen  containing  quite  a  number  of  diseased  animals, 
mostly  shoats,  sometimes  not  weighing  more  than  50  or  60  pounds,  but 
was  never  able  to  accomplish  my  object.  In  a  few  cases  I  succeeded  in 
getting  information  from  a  commissioner  as  to  the  places  where  swine 
plague  was  existing  and  hogs  were  dying,  but  only  once  such  information 
provM  to  be  accurate.  Whether  in  the  other  cases  my  informant  was 
misinformed  himself  or  whether  I  was  deceived  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  So  it  happened  that  I  was  sometimes  obliged  to  go  great  dis- 
tances— to  (southwestern  Iowa  and  to  central  Missouri--for  material. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  COMPARATIVE  MILDNESS  AND  OP  THE  SLOWER 
SPREADma  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE  IN  1880-'81. 

Having  in  the  above  briefly  stated  the  leading  points  and  the  circum- 
stances which  guided  me  in  my  investigation,  and  in  some  instances 
restricted  my  researches,  it  may  be  in  place,  before  I  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  made  and  the  results  obtained,  to  submit  the 
facts  observed  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  inquiring  into  the 
agencies  and  conditions  which  caused  the  disease  to  be  of  a  much  milder 
t^e  and  slower  in  its  spreading  in  1880-'81  than  a  few  years  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  1878-'79,  when  it  was  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  fatal 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  scarcity  of  malignant  cases  of 
swine  plague,  due  to  the  prevailing  mild  type,  though  very  unfisbvorable 
to  the  progress  of  my  experiments  in  one  way.  was  productive  of  some 
good ;  in  another  because  it  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its  com- 
parative mildness  and  slow  spreading,  and  the  results  by  showing  what 
means  are  employed  by  nature  to  mitigate  the  morbidprocess  and  arrest 
the  spreading  of  the  plague,  and  vice  veraa^  by  what  agencies  the  mor- 
bid process  becomes  malignant  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  rapid, 
necessarily  indicatiag,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  means  of  preven- 
tion which  must  be  used  by  man.  The  causes  of  the  greater  leniency  and 
the  slower  spreading  of  swine  plague  are  several  in  number,  or  rather 
consist  in  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  one  or  another  may 
yet  have  escaped  observation  or  is  not  fully  known  as  to  the  extent  oi 
its  influence.  The  causes  observed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— one 
consisting  in  conditions  brought  about  by  natural  events  and  another 
one  due  to  human  interference. 

1.  The  natural  eat^es. — ^Their  influence  will  be  more  readily  understood 
if  a  few  facts  are  flrst  stated. 

1.  The  swine-plague  Schizophytes  or  Microbes,  in  their  development 
and  propagation,  jjass  through  certain  forms,  or  metamorphoses.  The 
most  simpte  and  common  form,  that  of  a  spherical  micrococcus,  is  followed 
by  that  of  a  zoogloea  mass  or  coccoglia,  in  which  a  large  number  of  micro- 
cocci are  kept  together  in  one  mass  by  being  imbedded  in  an  apparently 
viscous  substance— the  glia.  While  yet  in  this  glia  a  further  development 
takes  place;  the  single  micrococci  commence  to  grow — grow  endwise— 
and  become  double^  tiU  finally  the  glia  breaks  and  the  micrococci,  most 
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of  them  already  double,  become  free.  The  latter,  however,  keep  on 
growing  or  doubling  enciwise  till  chains  of  various  lengths  are  formed. 
These  latter  soon  break  up  into  shorter  ones,  or  joints,  and  finally,  at 
least  some  of  these  joints  develop  a  lasting  spore — are  changed  into  a 
helobacterlum — and  the  lasting  spores,  it  seems,  produce  the  germs  of 
new  micrococci.  The  swine-plague  Schizophytes  or  Microbes,  although 
possessing  great  vitality,  being  almost  indestructible  by  either  high  or 
low  temperature  while  m  the  state  of  helobacteria  or  lasting  spores,  are 
easily  destroyed  when  in  the  form  of  double  micrococci  or  micrococcus 
chains. 

2,  My  former  experiments  have  shown  that  An  inoculation  of  a  healthy 
pig  with  the  Schizophytes,  contained  mostlyin  micrococcus  farm,iu  blood- 
serum,  exudations,  and  other  morbid  products,  directly  from  the  body 
of  a  diseased  or  dead  hog,  is  much  more  apt  to  produce  a  fatal  type  of 
the  plague  than  an  inoculation  with  swine-plague  Scliizophytes  culti- 
vated in  an  innocent  fluid  foreign  to  the  organism  of  a  hog;  further, 
they  have  also  shown  that  an  inoculation  with  infectious  material — for 
instance,  lung  exudation  containing  swine-plague  Schizophytes  mostly 
in  micrococcus  form — taken  from  a  really  malignant  case,  but  especially 
if  taken  while  the  disease  was  at  its  height,  or  immediately  after  a  fatal 
termination,  is  more  apt  to  produce  a  severe  case  of  swine  plague  than 
an  inoculation  with  material  (lung  exudation)  taken  from  an  animal 
killed  while  yet  in  the  first  stages  or  aflfected  with  a  comparatively  mild 
type  of  the  disease. 

3.  It  was  also  observed  that  frost  or  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to 
prevent  or  to  arrest  putrefaction  is  unfavorable  to  and  even  arrests  the 
development  and  propagation  of  the  swine-plague  germ,  and  keeps  it 
in  a  dormant  state  until,  if  continued  for  a  long  time,  it  destroys  its 
vitality,  or  at  any  rate  its  power  to  produce  mischief. 

Last  winter  was  a  severe  one;  the  cold  was  intense  and  lasting,  and 
the  snow,  at  least  here  in  the  west,  covered  the  ground  for  a  long  time 
and  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  interfered  with  the  development  Oi 
those  Schizophytes  outside  of  the  body  of  the  animal  which  were  not 
especially  protected  by  clinging  to  moist  and  porous  bodies,  such  as  are 
X)Oor  conductors  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  just  enough  air  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Schizophytes.  The  severe  winter,  therefore,  kept 
most  of  these  germs  outside  of  tibie  body  of  a  hog  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion, prevented  their  change  from  one  state  to  another,  and  impaired  in 
that  way  their  vitality  until  they  finallv  became  destroyed.  It  also 
happened  that  when  cold  weather  set  in  last  winter  most  of  the  exist- 
ing cases  of  swine  plague  were  of  a  comparatively  mild  type,  or  much 
less  malignant  than  in  1878-79,  as  ha^  been  explained  in  my  former 
reports. 

Further,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  the  snow  melted,  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  became  submerged,  and  all 
the  streams,  big  and  little,  were  not  only  running  to  their  lall  capacity 
but  were  overflowing  their  banks ;  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  Schizophytes  which  happened  to  be  yet  alive  on  the  surface  of 
hog-yards,  pastures,  &G.,  were  washed  away  or  carried  oE  by  the  nu- 
merous streamlets  into  creeks  and  riverd  before  they  could  undergo  the 
changes  necessary  to  produce  germs  and  micrococci  able  to  ascend 
into  the  air  with  the  aqueous  vapors  and  to  come  down  again  with  the 
rain  or  dew.  When  the  high  water  subsided  several  pouring  rains 
occurred,  which  again  flooded  the  land  and  undoubtedly  washed  away 
a  good  many  of  the  germs  which  remained  on  higher  land,  and  which 
hMnot  been  carried  off  by  the  inundations  caused  by  the  melting  of 
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the  8now.  BcHides,  the  spring  was  cold  and  backward,  and  thus  nat- 
ural causes  retarded  tlie  development  of  everything  organic,  and  the 
Schizophytes  which  m  far  had  escaped  destruction  but  had  remained 
in  a  dormant  state  for  a  long  time  coohl  not  have  been  expected  to 
make  rapid  and  vigorous  changes  from  one  state  to  another.  In  order 
to  develop  and  to  undergo  the  changes  necessary  to  propagation  they 
not  only  need  a  certain  degree  of  wai*mth  and  moisture,  but  also  a 
change  of  pabnluni  and  probably  of  place  after  a  certain  cycle  of  met- 
amorphoses and  propagation  has  been  completed.  If  that  cycle  is  com- 
pleted, and  new  pabulum  or  a  change  of  place  is  not  provided,  they 
become  sterile  and  sink  into  a  dormant  state,  and  no  metamorphoses 
and  propagation  take  j^lace. 

AcoiMxling  to  my  observations  in  regard  to  swine-plague  Schizo- 
ph ytes  outside  the  body  of  a  hog,  an  occasional  change  of  their  natarient 
veiiicle  (pabulum),  effected  by  a  temporary  rising  in  the  air  of  the  new 
germs,  and  may  be  the  micrococci,  not  only  essentially  promotes  farther 
development  and  propagation,  but  is  also  indispensable.  Such  a  tern- 
l>orary  rising  in  the  air  and  coming  down  again  with  rain  and  dew, 
ewjHicially  with  the  latter,  which  in  many  crises  constitutes  the  only 
moans  of  locomotion,  was  almost  entirely  prevented  by  the  meteorolog- 
ical conditions  just  mentione^i.  The  continued  severe  frost  and  the 
covering  of  the  ground  with  deep  snow  effectually  in^evented  an  evap- 
oration of  water  and  consequently  a  rising  of  the  Schizophyte  genus ; 
and  the  pouring  rains  and  freshet^j  which  followed  carried  off  most  of 
the  existing  Schizophytes  before  any  rising  into  the  air  could  take 
place.  Hence,  during  the  latter  part  of  last  spring,  most  of  the  coau- 
try,  at  least  as  far  as  this  State  (Illinois)  is  concerned,  had  become  dis- 
infected, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  certain  places  which  provided  fovor- 
able  conditions  and  afforded  protection  for  the  swine-plague  Schizo- 
phytes, we  might  have  got  rid  of  the  disease.  But  as  it  was,  many  hog 
lots  and  pastures  contn  iued  old  stitaw-stacks,  &c.,  and  much  of  the  timber- 
land  near  creeks  and  the  lieadwaters  of  the  rivers  was  full  of  underbrush 
and  of  old  vegetJition,  which  afforded  admirable  protection  against  those 
meteorological  influences  so  adverse  to  the  propagation  of  the  swine- 
plague  germs,  and,  as  a  great  deal  of  just  such  timbered  land  is  used 
as  hog  pastures  or  hog  I'anges,  a  great  many  disease  germs  were  pre- 
served and  survived,  though  in  most  places  in  a  somewhat  weakene<l 
or  dormant  condition.  Only  in  some  places — I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  a  few  of  them — ^the  Schizophytes  were  preserved,  it  seems,  in 
full  vigor,  and  in  them,  and  in  them  only  malignant  cases  of  swine 
plague  could  be  found,  while  at  all  other  places  where  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  the  prevailing  type  was  a  rather  mild  one. 

After  the  pouring  rains  in  the  spring  ceased  almost  continuous  dry 
weather  set  in.  It  was  interrupted  only  by  a  few  light  rains  and  caused 
the  whole  season  to  be  exceedingly  droughty,  until  about  the  latter  part 
of  September,  when  it  again  commenced  to  ram.  The  swine-plague 
Schizophytes,  therefore,  which  survived  the  effect  of  frost  and  snow  in 
the  winter,  and  were  not  carried  off  by.  the  pouring  rains  and  freshets 
in  the  spdng,  in  many  cases  became  deprived  of  an  element  very  essen- 
tial to  their  metamorphosis,  propagation,  and  existence— they  hicked  a 
suflicieucy  of  moisture.  So  again  it  hap})ened  that  those  still  existing 
outside  of  the  organism  of  a  diseased  hog  survived  only  in  such  places 
as  were  not  easily  dieprived  of  moisture  by  the  continued  drought,  for 
mstauce.  In  old  straw-stacks  and  in  timber  containing  much  under- 
brush and  old,  rank  vegetation.  At  any  rate  timber-lots,  pastures,  and 
hog-yards  containing  old  straw-stacks  constituted  the  very  places  in 
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which  new  outbreaks  of  swine  plagne  occnrred.  It  is  the  season  of 
frequent  light  rains,  of  heavy  dews,  and  of  warm  weath<^  that  is  flAVor- 
able  to  a  rapid  development  and  propagation  of  the  Bchizophytes.  If 
we  shall  again  have  a  hard  winter — continuous  frost  and  lasting  snow — 
I  am  not  afraid  to  predict  that  nextijrear  will  bring  very  littie  swine 
plague,  and  that  of  a  mild  type. 

2.  Causes  consisting  in  hwnum  interference^ — One  cause  of  the  greater 
leniency  and  the  slower  spreading  of  the  plague  can  be  found  ii^l^e  fact 
fiiat  farmers,  as  a.rule,  have  reduced  the  size  of  their  herds  of  swine. 
Of  course,  the  disease  does  not  originate  any  more  in  a  large  herd  than 
in  a  small  one,  but  having  once  made  its  appearance  and  gained  a  foot- 
hold it  will,  for  obvious  reasons,  spread  much  more  rapidly,  or  attack 
more  animals  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  be 
more  malignant  in  a  large  herd  than  in  a  small  one.  That  such  is  the 
case  was  Mly  explained  in  my  last  report.  A  second  cause  may  be 
found  in  better  hygiene.  On  the  whole,  the  keeping  of  swine  has  im- 
proved in  the  la«t  few  years;  they  receive  better  care,  and  it  seems  to 
me  are  kept,  on  an  average,  in  cleaner  quarters.  The  farmers  have 
learned  something;  a  great  many  of  them  have  profited  by  the  advice 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  at  any  rate, 
some  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  reports  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
swine  and  prevention  of  the  plague  have  found  practical  application  in 
many  placea  and  in -numerous  herds. 

Although  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  swine  plague  can  originate 
from  undeanliness,  dirt,  bad  food,  or  poor  care,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bad  hygienic  conditions  contribute  materially  iu  making  existing 
cases  of  the  disease  more  malignant,  and  not  only  in  that  way,  bat  also 
(more  directly)  promote  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  because  filtii.and 
dirt,  stagnant  pools  of  water,  accumSation  of  half-rotten  manure  and 
of  old  straw  in  a  hog-yard,  provide  very  favorable  conditions  for  the 
preservation  of  swine-plague  Schizophytes,  and  also  constitute  excel- 
lent vehicles  by  means  of  which  a  ^^natural  infection"  is  easily  cdBfected. 
Besides  all  this,  an  animal  compelled  to  live  under  bad  hygienic  con- 
ditions possesses,  on  account  of  its  weakened  constitution,  more  predis- 
position and  will  sooner  succumb  to  any  a^ymotic  disease  than  an  animal 
properly  treated  and  cared  for.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  laws  of  nature 
that  wherever  a  high  organism  is  weakening  or  approaching  decay  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  are  sure  to  flourish. 

Finally,  another  cause  of  the  present  mild  type  and  of  the  slower 
spreading  of  the  plague  (a  very  efficient  one  in  copjunction  with  the 
effects  of  the  frost  and  snow  of  tiie  winter,  the  freshets  and  the  pourins^ 
rains  of  the  spring,  and  the  drought  of  the  summer)  consists  in  the  fo^ 
lowing:  Every  farmer  in  the  west  has  become  convinced  that  swine 
plague  is  contagious  and  will  <<  go  through  a  herd"  if  it  once  makes 
its  appearance.  A  great  many  tarmers,  therefore,  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  dispose  immediately  of  the  whole  herd,  or  at  any  rate  of  all  the  hogs 
that  are  marketable,  as  soon  as  a  case  of  swine  pla^e  is  discovered. 
Thus  animals  are  ofben  sold  and  shipped  which  weigh  considerably  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  live- weight.  So  it  happens  that  in  whole  dis- 
tricts the  ravages  of  the  plague  are  often  limited  to  young  pigs,  old 
br<k>d-sows,  and  lean,  unsalable  shoats.  If  a  herd  of  swine  is  sold  and 
shipped  as  soon  as  a  case  of  the  plague  occurs  the  disease,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  work  upon  and  must  disappear  on  that  farm.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  wherever  it  is  made  a  rule  to  sell  the  whole  herd  as  soon 
as  infected,  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  the  mal^nancy  of  the  morbid 
process,  and  the  losses  siSstered  will  be  materially  lessened  as  far  as  that 
21  Aa 
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locality  is  concerned.  But  whether  such  an  immediate  selling  of  in- 
fected and  difi^ased  animals  should  be  leconunended  and  encouraged, 
or  whether  the  practice  should  be  prohibited  on  account  of  spreading  the 
infectious  principle  all  over  the  country,  and  thus  undermining  the  c<hi- 
fidence  of  the  consumers  of  pdrk,  is  a  different  question. 

There  are  probably  some  other  causes  directly  acting  upon  the  Schis- 
ophytes  which  are  able  to  increase  or  decrease  their  power  to  do  mischief, 
but  if  B\}ch  causes  exist  they  have  escaped  observation  and  can  only  be 
guessed  at  by  analogy.  That  one  and  the  same  kind  of  Schizophytes 
may  at  times,  or  under  certain  conditions,  be  less  malignant  in  their  effect 
upon  an  animal  organism  tlian  at  others,  or  even  under  certain. condi- 
tions be  perfectly  harmless  and  under  others  productive  of  a  most  ffttal 
disease,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Hans  Bnchner,  in  Munich  (<^. 
TJeber  die  experimentelle  Erzeugung  des  MihsircMdoantagiunis  aus  da»  Reu- 
filzen  und  Uber  die  Unsiehung  dee  Milehrandes  dnrch  JEinathmung^  1880), 
who  has  conclusively  proved  that  ^^BaciUus  (mthraeis^  and  ^^BaeiUus 
9UbtUis^  are  identical  forms,  differ  only  by  th^  effect  upon  an  animal 
organism,  and  can  be  changed  from  one  to  another  by  cultivation. 

MOBBm  CHANaES  AlO)  MOBBID  PBOOESS. 

Although  numerous  poit-mortem  examinations  were  made,  no  m<Hrbid 
changes  of  any  importance  not  met  with  before,  or  not  already  mentioned 
in  my  former  reports,  have  been  tbuncL  unless  it  is  an  abnormal  brittle- 
nees  of  the  bones,  but  particularly  of  the  ribs,  which  was  noticed  in 
nearly  every  case  examined  during  my  present  and  previous  investiga- 
tions. It  was  not  mentioned  in  my  f6rmer  reports,  because  it  was  not 
considered  as  of  any  importance,  but  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  wasting  away  of  all  animal  tissues.  On  the  whole, 
the  morbid  changes  presented  proved  to  be  the  same,  and  particularly 
the  characteristic  changes  in  the  lungs,  consisting  in  an  Iniiltration  with 
exudation,  and  finally  hepatization  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  more  or 
less  enlargement  of  tiie  lymphatic  glands.  These  were  never  absent.  In 
most  cases  the  affected  part  of  the  lungs  contained  numerous  very  small 
but  plainly  visible  extravasations  of  blood,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  was  most  pronounced  in  those  of  the  mesenterinm*  In 
one  case— a  small  pig  belonging  to  Mr.  Postiethwaite— some  of  the  mes- 
enteric glands  presented  an  enormous  size,  and  measured  fully  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  pig  was  affected  witii  a  malignant  type  of  swine 
plague,  and  was  much  emaciated.  The  peculiar  and  characteristic  mor- 
bid changes  in  the  large  intestines  (the  ulcerous  tumors)  were  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  former  years,  and  intestinal  and  lung  worms  (Siraty- 
gylus  paradoxus)  were  found  in  but  few  cases,  and  in  those  only  in  com- 
paratively small  numbers. 

One  peculiarity,  however,  not  often  noticed  before,  because  not  con- 
stant or  specially  looked  for,  may  deserve  mention.  In  young  pigs 
which. had  been  sick  for  some  time  a  great  diversity  was  found  to  exist 
as  to  the  size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  This  difference  in  size,  always 
attended  with  considerable  difference  in  shape  (the  latter,  by  the  way, 
has  been  observed  in  a  great  many  oases),  seems  to  be  the  more  pro- 
nounced the  younger  the  pig  when  taken  sick  and  the  longer  it  maybe 
ailing.  This  difference  in  the  size  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  was  found 
to  be  the  most  striking  in  a  young  (suckling)  pig  belonging  to  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, in  Champaign,  and  killed  by  bleeding  on  October  5.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  on^he  same  day,  from  four  to  five  hours  after  the  pig 
had  been  killed.    I  lound  in  nearly  every  field  blood  corpuscles  rangixig 
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ift  BiA6  ftdni  4.39/i  {^gs  inch)  to  as  mucli  ad  8»55)tt  (y^  Inch),  wha^  a  gMA 
many  varied  between  5.5/i  and  7.33/a.  One  exceedmgly  small  one  ipeas- 
ntfed  only  4.03^,  and  the  very  largest  as  much  as  9.15/4,  or  nearly  ^^^^ 
inch.  The  average  size  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a  healttiy  pig  has  been 
set  down  as  about  6^1  or  -^^  inch.  The  dUQferences  in  shape  or  f«rm 
often  presehted  by  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  diseased  and 
d^Rd  pigs  have  been  stated  in  my  former  reports.  It  will,  therefore,*  be 
Bnfficient  to  mention  that  it  is  a  frequent  occuiTcnce  to  find  in  the  per- 
fectly fresh  blood  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  of  one  that  has  Just  died  or 
been  killed  whUe  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  some  blood  cor- 
puscles of  a  perfectly  normal  appearance  and  nearly  circular,  sharply 
defined  outline,  while  others  in  the  same  field  present  an  almost  angular, 
edged,  crenatea,  or  very  irregular  shape.  As  nothing  new  of  any  im- 
portance in  regard  io  morbid  changes  has  presented  itself,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  the  details  of  every  post-mortem  examination  made. 
An  account  or  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  animals 
which  furnished  material  for  experiments,  or  i^ere  subjected  to  an  ex- 
periment, will  be  all  that  is  required,  and  will  be  given  below. 

In  regard  to  the  morbid  process,  my  former  observations  are  confirmed 
by  macroscopic  and  microscopic  examinations,  wherever  material  was 
available.  IBcarcely  any  opportunity  for  a  microscopic  examination  of 
morbid  tissues  and  morbid  products  was  neglected,  and  particularly  the 
morbid  tissues  of  all  animals  from  which  material  for  experiments  was 
taken,  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  microscopic  examination,  and 
some  of  them  have  furnished  sections  for  permanently-mounted  slides. 

Although  I  will  not  deny  that  the  swine-plague  Schiaophytes  may 
act  as  a  ferment,  or  as  a  chemical  agency,  like  many  other  pathogenic 
Hicrobed,  I  must  again  confess  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  in- 
disputable evidence  of  such  action,  except  in  so  far  as  certain  chemical 
changes  necessarily  are  produced,  and  the  composition  of  animal  fluids 
and  tissues  must  be  changed  by  the  Schizophytes  or  Microbes  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  latter  appropriate  matter  belonging  as  constituent 
parts  to  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  for  their  own  support,  metamor- 
phoses, and  propagation.  They  seem  to  act  as  parasites  and  not  as  a 
virus  or  a  chemical  poison. 

ElTEBIMENtS. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  experiments  made  last  year  ffave 
strong  evidence  that  pigs  inoculated  with  swine  plague,  but  treated  for 
some  time  (about  two  weeks)  with  carbolic  acid  as  a  prophylactic,  did 
not  only  become  affected,  but  also  evinced  afterwards  a  much  diminished 
predisposition,  or,  in  other  words,  acquired  nearly,  if  not  fully,  the  same 
partial  Immunity  fix)m  future  infection  as  is  possessed  by  pigs  which  have 
recovered  fiK)m  an  actual  attack.  It  was  found  that  pigs  which  never 
had  the  disease,  but  were  inoculated  with  Infectious  lung  exudation  and 
Immediately  treated  with  carbolic  aciJ  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ta 
cover  the  longest  known  period  of  incubation  or  stage  of  colonization, 
either  did  not  take  sick  at  aU  or  showed  but  very  slight  symptoms  of 
reaction,  and  also  acquired  either  perfect  immunity  from  fliture  attacks, 
or  at  any  rate  contracted  the  diseaseonly  in  a  very  mild  form  if  afterwards 
exposed  to  infection  or  inoculated  with  infectious  material  obtained 
from  an  animal  which  was  diseased  with  or  had  died  of  a  malignant  type 
of  swine  plague.  It  was  therefore  but  natural  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  prophylactic  treatment  with  carbolic  acid  continued  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  might  possibly  produce  the  same  or  a  similar  effect  in 
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the  animal  organism  concerning  fatoie  predifiiK>6ition  as  the  morlnd  pro- 
cess itself.  If  snch  slioald  betke  case,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  results 
of  my  experiments  made  it  ap])ear  probable,  I  concluded  nirther  that 
l)0ssibly  the  same  effect  (partial  or  perfect  immonity  from  swine-pla^e 
infection,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  length  of  time)  might  be  obtained 
by  a  carbolio-add  treatment,*  instituted  ^fore  an  infection  or  inocula- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  then  argued  that  if  such  should  be  the  case 
swine  plague  might  be  considered  as  conquered,  even  if  the  inmiunity 
thus  effected  should  not  last  durins^  life  but  only  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  several  months  for  instance,  because  a  hog  is  hardly  ever  allowed 
to  live  longer  than  a  year  or  two,  and  is  usually  sent  to  the  butchers  be- 
fore it  is  fairly  fhll  grown.  Although  considering  such  an  inference  as 
rather  sanguine,  the  indications  were  strong  enough  to  make  further 
exi>eriments  in  that  direction  not  only  desirable  but  almost  imperative, 
because  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fsyct  that  carbolic  acid  not  only  frus- 
trates the  effect  of  an  inoculation,  or  of  a  natural  infection,  but  also  de- 
stroys future  predisposition,  then  a  thoroughly  practical  means  of  pre- 
vention, easy  of  application  and  available  to  every  farmer^  is  found  and 
placed  at  our  disposal. 

It  was  also  shown  by  my  former  exi)eriments  that  an  inoculation  with 
cultivated  swine-plague  Schizophytes  (cultivated  in  an  innocent  fluid 
foreign  to  the  organism  of  a  hog)  is  followed  as  a  rule  by  a  mild  attack 
whi(£  seldom  becomes  fatal,  and  that  such  a  mild  attack  is  just  as 
effective  in  producing  partial  immunity  from  fhture  infection  as  an 
attack  of  the  plague  brought  on  by  natural  infection,  or  by  an  inocu- 
lation with  infectious  lung  exudation  directly  from  tne  body  of  a  dis- 
eased or  dead  hog,  but  it  also  very  soon  bec^e  evident  that  such  a 
cultivation  of  swine-plague  Schizophytes  and  systematic  inoculations 
of  pigs  with  cultivated  Schizophytes  are  not  exactly  things  which  a 
common  former  can  be  exi)ected  to  do,  and  that  by  advocating  such 
means  of  prevention  much  more  damage  than  good — ^more  spreading  of 
tiie  plague  than  prevention — ^might  be  the  result.  In  a  counts^  wher^ 
a  scientiflc  and  trained  veterinary  surgeon  can  be  found  in  nearly  every 
village,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Northwestern  Europe,  such 
prophylactic  inoculations  may  be  practicable  enough,  but  in  our  country 
they  are  not  easily  instituted,  and  if  introduced  would  be  liable  to  pro- 
duce much  mischief.  Consequently,  the  experiments  with  prophylactic 
inoculations  of  cultivated  Schizophytes  were  soon  dropped  as  not  prom- 
ising, under  present  circumstances,  any  results  of  practical  value,  and 
others,  promising  better  and  more  practical  results,  were  taken  up. 

1.  Experiments  with  individual  animals. 

Until  November,  1880, 1  had  my  experimental  station  at  Ghampaign, 
but  when  December  arrived  no  suitable  material  could  be  found  there. 
Mild  cases  of  swine  plague  were  still  existing,  and  can  nearly  always  be 
found  somewhere  in  a  district  or  country  in  which  a  great  many  hogs 
are  raised,  and  in  which  the  plague  has  gained  a  permanent  foothold, 
but  mild  cases  were  not  what  I  wanted.  I  therefore  had  to  look  about 
for  another  location. 

After  considerable  inquiry  and  traveling  to  several  places  in  search 
of  cases  of  a  malignant  type.  I  found  some  diseased  herds  of  swine  near 
Mount  Palatine  (December  11),  Magnolia  (December  12  and  13),  and  Olear 
Greek  (December  14),  in  Putnam  Gounty,  Illinois;  but  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  wane  in  every  herd  visited,  and  as  all  three  villages 
are  quite  a  distance  from  any  railroad,  and  neither  of  them  offered  any 
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I 
HBualities  for  the  establishment  of  an  experimental  station-^every  one 
seemed  to  be  afraid  to  have  on  his  place  or  in  his  neighborhood  a  pig- 
pen in  which  experiments  were  to  be  made  with  the  disease— I  was  com- 
I>elled  to  go  feurOier  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  location. 

Finally  ^December  22)  I  sacceeded  in  finding  some  diseased  and  in- 
fected heras  of  swine  in  Palmyra  Township^  Lee  Gonnty^  Illinois,  and  in 
theeastem  andsontbeastem  i>artsof  Whitesides  Ooonty,  which  promised 
to  famish  material  for  some  time.  I  therefore  established  a  new  exper- 
imental station  near  PndrieTille.inPahnyra  Township,  LeeGonnty,  had 
a  suitable  pig-pen  bnilt^  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  bought 
six  healthy  piss,  each  about  five  montiis  old,  which  were  delivered  on 
JanuiMy  6, 1881.  These  pigs  lintended  to  treat  for  fifteen  days  with  car- 
bolic add,  and  gave  them  uiree  times  a  day  about  10  drops  df  a  OS-per- 
cent, solution  of  the  pure  crystallized  acid  for  every  100  pounds  of  live 
weight,  or  about  45  drops  three  times  a  day  in  the  water  for  drinking 
for  all  six  pigs.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days,  about  Juiua^  20. 
I  was  not  able  to  find  any  swine  plague  of  a  malignant  type  within  fi^ 
teen  miles.  A  hard  winter  with  severefrosts  and  an  abundance  of  snow 
had  set  in,  and  the  disease,  wherever  it  was  existing  in  the  latter  part 
of  December  or  the  fore  part  of  January  in  a  rather  malignant  foiln,had 
either  disappeared  or  had  assumed  a  much  milder  type.  As  it  was  my 
intention  to  subject  the  ef^cacy  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  prophylactic  to  a 
severe  test,  and  did  not  wish  to  spoil  my  pigs  forfhrther  experiments  by 
an  inoculation  with  material  from  a  mild  case  of  disease  which,  more- 
over, would  not  decide  anything,  I  preferred  to  wait  a  few  days  and  con- 
tinue my  search  for  malignant  cases.  Meanwhile  I  was  called  away  from 
my  experimental  station  and  prevent^  fix>m  carrying  out  my  plans  for 
the  time  being. 

It  was  not  tiU  February  17  that  I  was  again^ble  to  attend  to  my  pigs. 
The  carbolic  acid  treatment  during  my  absence  had  been  interrupted, 
but  had  been  continued  much  longer  than  was  originally  intended.  It 
was  again  commenced  on  my  return,  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  suita- 
ble material  for  inoculation  it  was  once  more  int^upted,  and  the  pigs 
were  not  inoculated  until  March  11,  after  I  had  finally  succeeded  in 
procuring  reliable  material  for  inoculation  in  Avondale,  Adair  Gounty, 
Iowa,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hulbert  Mr.  Hulbert  had  originally  about 
700  head  of  hogs ;  200  of  these  died^  when  he  became  alarmed  and  sold 
all  those  yet  in  a  marketable  condition ;  consequently  when  I  arrived 
he  had  comparatively  few  animals  left,  and  most  of  these  were  sick.  I 
found  a  sow  pig,  about  ten  months  old,  which  ha4  just  died,  lying  in  a 
fence  comer.  It  was  very  much  emaciated  and  evidently  had  been  sick 
for  some  time,  perhaps  over  a  week. 

Po^t-martem  examination, — ^Externally  a  purplish  redness  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body.  Internally  all  lymphatic  glands  enlarged ;  cal- 
losity  on  the  internal  surface  of  three  ribs,  which  evidently  had  been 
fractured  when  the  animal  was  young;  pleura  everywhere  smooth  and 
normal,  even  where  coating  the  callous  swelling;  both  lungs  infiltrated 
with  exudation  and  contaming  innumerable  small  extravasations  of 
blood,  in  form  and  appearance  of  minute  red  specks ;  three-fourths  of  the 
lung  substance  more  or  less  hepatized,  and  hepatization  iu  different 
stages,  and  evidently  of  different  age.  Ko  other  morbid  changes  of  any 
consequence,  except  a  cyst  worm  {Echinococcus)  imbedded  in  the  left 
kidney. 

I  took  the  whole  left  lung,  which  was  put  into  a  large,  perfectly  clean 
bottle  with  a  tight-fitting  glass  stopper,  and  a  smalt  vml  full  of  blood  as 
material  for  inoculation  and  for  microscopical  examination,  and  left 
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immediatdy  for  my  expeiimental  station,  where  I  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th.  The  experimental  pigs,  two  by  two,  in  separate  penB, 
and  designated  as  Ko.  1,  2fo.  2,  Ko.  3,  No.  4,  No.  6,  and  No.  6,  were  im- 
mediately inoculated  wiw  lung  exudation  in  the  usual  manner.  A  very 
large  inoculation  needle  was  u^d,  and  each  pig  received  three  punctures. 
In  addition,  pig  No.  5,  which,  together  withNo.  6,  occupied  the  same  pen, 
consumed  the  whole  left  lung,  and  pig  No.  6,  the  smallest  animal  in  the 
lot,  received,  mixed  with  water,  all  the  blood  serum  and  lung  exudation 
which  bad  oozed  out  of  the  lung. 

Jt  must  be  remembered  here  that  a  prolonged  treatment  with  car- 
bolic acid,  which  caused  a  considerable  reduction  of  animal  heat,  dose 
confinement,  and  severe  cold,  had  not  promoted  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mals; during  the  last  montn,  especiaUy,  they  had  not  beei^  doinc  as 
well  as  might  have  been  desiied;  still  none  of  them  showed  any  signs 
or  symptcmis  of  disease. 

I  endeavored  to  take  their  temperature,  but  owing  to  the  shyness  and 
encitemeot  of  the  animals  found  it  a  difficult  matter,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  exact  degree.  I  only  learned  that  the  temperature 
of  all  of  them  was  some  degrees  below  normal  With  pigs  Nos.  1  and 
2,  which  occupied  the  same  pen,  the  carboUc-acid  treatment  was  con- 
tinned  for  one  week  after  the  inoculation  had  been  made,  while  it  was 
discontinued  with  the  others  as  soon  as  they  had  been  inoculated.  The 
food  of  all  the  pigs  consisted  of  com,  slop,  or  mashes  of  bran  and  shorts, 
a  little  skimmed  milk  (now  and  then),  and  water.  Glean  straw  was 
use4  for  bedding.  Up  to  March  24  all  six  pigs  remained  free  -from  any 
disease*  At  that  date  a  more  successful  attempt  was  made  to  take 
their  temperature.  It  was  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  six  ani- 
mals 5  it  varied  between  96°  and  OT^F.,  consequently  was  very  much 
below  nprmal.  This  great  reduction  of  temperature,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  have  been  due  to  the  carbolic-acid  treatment,  which,  with  some 
iliterruptions,  had  been  continued  quite  a  long  time— much  longer  than 
was  originally  intended.  It  is  also  possible  that  when  not  present  my- 
self the  hand  of  the  young  man,  who  was  intrusted  with  feeding  and 
taking  care  of  the  pigs  in  my  absence,  became^  at  times^  a  little  too 
heavy  and  the  doses  too  large.  At  any  rate  it  wa&  noticed  that  the 
pigs,  in  spite  of  good  food,  but  undoubtedly  to  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
abnormally  low  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  close  confinement,  and 
t^e  hard  and  lasting  winter,  did  not  thrive  or  increase  in  weight  and 
size.  They  seemed  to  feel  chilly,  and  inclined  to  huddle  together,  but 
ifo  symptoms  of  swine  plague  could  be  deserved,  except,  perhaps,  in 
No,  5,  in  which  it  was' doubtful  whether  any  disease  was  existing  or  not. 
Nos.  1, 2,  and  4  were  unquestionably  free  from  disease,  and  Nos.  3  and  6 
did  not  show  any  symptoms.  Jt  was  therefore  concluded  to  watch  the 
pigs  closely,  and,  as  tiie  usual  or  longest  known  period  of  incubation 
had  about  expired,  to  make  another  inoculation  if  material  could  be 
procured. 

After  many  futile  attempts  in  the  stock-yards  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Champaign,  Lincoln  (Logan  County)^  Springfield,  and  New  Berlin 
(SapiB^amon  County),  and  other  places  m  this  State,  I  finally  succeeded 
(April  15)  in  finding  swine  plague  of  a  malignant  type  near  Tipton, 
Moniteau  County,  Missouri,  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Claas,  who  had  recently 
lost  12  head  of  hogs  out  of  a  herd  of  35,  I  found  several  animals  lying 
dead  in  the  pasture,  but  they  had  been  dead  a  day  or  two  and  were 
already  in  a  state  of  decompositiop^  and  as  the  material  for  inoculation 
would  have  to  be  carried  a  long  distance  and  be  preserved  for  at  least 
two  days,  I  cpucluded,  in  order  to  get  fresh  material,  to  buy  of  Mr.  Claas 
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a  yevy  sick  pig.  This  I  did,  and  it  was  at  onee  killed  by  bleedintr*  It 
was  a  sow  pig  about  six  months  old.  It  Ued  veiy  little ;  tiie  blood  was 
dark  colored,  or  not  sufficiently  deearbonized.  The  morbid  clianges 
presented:  Externally,  numerous  petechia,  or  small  extravasations  of 
blood  in  the  skin  and*  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  lower  surfttce  of  the 
body  and  between  the  legs.  Internally  all  lymphatic  glcmds  enlarged; 
the  connective  tissue,  and  even  ti^  fftt  on  the  lower  surfaoeirf  the  body^ 
between  the  hind  legs  and  under  ike  shoulder-blade,  full  of  small  extrava- 
sations of  blood,  presenting  small  red  specks;  hotb.  lungs  full  of  exuda- 
tion, extensively  hepatiaed,  and  containing  innumerable  small  extravasa- 
tions of  blood;  pericardium  somewhat  affected,  but  heart  nearly  normal. 
In  the  abdominal  cavity:  Ulcerous  tumors  in  the  colon  but  none  in  the 
cdBcnm,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  membranes  of  the  stomaeh. 
I  took  portions  of  both  lungs  as  material  fbr  inoculation  and  for  micro- 
scopical examination  and  put  them  in  a  large,  clean  bottle,  with  a  weU- 
fltting  glass  stopper.  On  the  morning  of  April  18 1  reached  my  ezp^* 
mental  station,  and  finding  my  material  fresh  and  in  a  good  oon^on  im- 
mediately inoculated  all  six  pigs,  and  gave  porti<ms  of  the  diseaaed  lungs 
to  pigs  Kos.  3  and  4L  On  examining  the  pigs  befiM«  thoy  were  inoou* 
lated  I  found  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  x>eiiBCtly  ttea  from  disease;  No.  4  did 
not  show  any  plain  symptoms,  but  was  looked  upon  with  some  sospi- 
don,  while  Nos.  3, 5,  and  6  exhibited  some  symptoms  and  appeared  to  be 
dightiy  affected.  They  (tiie  tiiree  latter  animals)  showed  indtoations 
of  an  adOfeotioii  of  the  lungs,  co^ighed  some,  and  had  become  somewhat 
emaciated.  The  first  plain  symptoms  of  disease  were  observed  in  pig 
Ko.  5  about  the  1st  of  April,  but  no  marked  dionge  ooourred  until  some 
time  afterward,  consequently  tiie  period  of  incubatkm  or  colonisation*- 
fi*om  March  11  until  April  1  (pig  I^o.  5),  and  April  18,  or  perhaps  a  day  or 
two  eariier  (pigs  Nos.  8  and  6)— had  been  an  unprecedentedly  long  one 
in  eveiy  anmial.  On  May  4  it  was  evident  that  pigs  Nes.  3, 5,  and  6 
were  diseased,  while  pigs  Nos.  1,2,  and4did  not  show  anysymptoms  what- 
ever and  appeared  to  be  healthy*  The  last  inoralation  (April  18)  proba- 
bly aggravated  the  already  existing  very  light  attack  of  swine  plague  in 
in  pigs  Nos.  3, 5,  and  6,  but  evidenSy  had  no  effect  upon  the  otiiers,  not- 
withstanding the  material  used  for  inoculatiim  {cf.  poit  mortem  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Olaas's  pig)  was  undoubtedly  of  the  most  malignant  character 
and  perfectly  fi%sh  when  the  inoculation  was  made.  On  May  6it  wasde* 
cided  tosacrifice  pig  No.  3,  at  that  date  apparently  the  sickest,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  and  degree  of  morbid  changes  produced. 
The  pig  was  killed  by  bleeding.  Pi}8i-martmn  examination:  No  extemal 
changes  except  a  very  unclean  condition  oi  the  skin.  Internally  the 
lungs  presented  those  morbid  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  swine 
plague,  but  the  hepatization  was  not  extensive,  as  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  lung  tissue  was  seriously  affected;  the  lym^Aatic  glands 
w^re  enlarged.    No  other  morbid  changes. 

Although  no  diseased  hogs  could  be  found,  and  the  plague  had  appar- 
ently disappeared  Id  Lee  Oounty,  a  great  many  young  pigs  were  lost  in 
nearly  all  the  herds  in  which  swine  plague  of  a  mild  type  had  been  pre- 
vailing in  the  summer  and  in  the  fall.  A  large  number  of  those  sows 
which  had  been  affected  but  had  recovered  months  ago,  and  were  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  either  miscarried  or  lost  their  pigs  soon  sCfker 
they  were  bom.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  were  sick  but  a  short  time  before 
they  died,  and  either  showed  more  or  less  plain  symptoms  of  swine 
plague  or  simply  declined  and  withered  away.  A  few  were  examined 
after  death,  and  presented  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  eharacteristie 
of  swine  plague,  and  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
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bat  nothing  else  abnormal  was  observed.  A  gentleman  whose  £eurm  is 
only  half  a  mile  from  my  experimental  station,  and  is  personally  known 
to  me  as  a  man  who  takes  very  good  care  of  his  swine,  lost  about  a  hun- 
dred young  pigs.  Bis  sows  were  all  in  an  excellent  condition  and  showed 
no  trace  of  disease,  but  they  had  been  slightly  affected  in  the  fall. 

Not  able  to  obtain  firesh  material,  I  made  no  more  inoculations,  but 
kept  the  remaining  five  pigs  under  observation  until  May  21.  At  that 
date  pig  No.  6  was  killed  by  bleeding  for  examinatioiL  It  was  the  sickest 
of  the  lot  for  pig  No.  5,  which  first  showed  symptoms  of  disease,  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  considered  as  an  almost  healthy  pig.  Past- 
mortem  examination  of  pig  No.  6:  All  organs  were  found  to  be  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  except  the  Ijrmphatic  glands,  which  were 
enlarged,  and  the  lungs,  of  which  nearly  one-fourth,  limited  mainly  to 
the  anterior  portions,  had  become  impervious  to  air,  but  was  not  enlai^red 
in  size  or  filled  with  any  &esh  exudation.  A  portion  of  the  right  lobe 
exhibited  traces  of  having  been  filled  with  exudation  which  had  under- 
gone absorption.  Thecondensedparts(thoseimperviou8toair}werepale, 
bloodless,  somewhat  shrunken,  and  showed  that  the  morbid  changes 
were  not  of  recent  origin,  but  had  for  some  time  been  undergoing  a  re- 
trogressive process.  The  liver  was  rather  pale,  and  the  pericaraiam 
contained  a  smaJl  quantity  of  serum.  The  pig  undoubtedly  would  have 
lived,  but  I  desired  to  see  the  extent  of  the  morbid  changes  produoed, 
and  also  the  extent  of  the  retrogressive  process,  so  I  decided  to  kill  it. 
For  reasons  which  will  be  more  fhUy  explained  hereafter,  no  more  inoc- 
ulations were  made. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  experiments  just  related  may  be  in  place. 
All  six  pigs  consumed,  before  they  were  inoculated,  an  abundance  of 
carbolic  add,  much  more  than  was  intended  they  should  have  had.  be- 
cause the  carbolic-add  treatment,  although  interrupted  for  nearly  a 
month,  was  continued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  cover  more  than 
twice  the  longest  known  period  of  incubation,  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
while  it  was  my  intention  it  should  simply  cover  it  once.  The  causes  oi 
the  prolongation  of  the  treatment  have  been  stated.  Pigs  Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  did  not  receive  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  after  the  first  inoculation, 
and  only  Nos.  1  and  2  received  a  small  quantity  for  one  week  longer. 
In  all  six  pigs  the  carbolic-acid  treatment  had  the  effect  of  consideriul>ly 
reducing  the  animal  Aeat  to  several  degrees  below  normal,  and  this  ab- 
normally low  temperature  remained  for  some  time  after  the  carbolic- 
acid  treatment  had  been  discontinued.  On  March  24,  thirteen  days  after 
pigs  Nos.  3, 4, 5,  and  6,  and  six  days  after  Nos.  1  and  2  received  the  last 
dose  of  carbolic  acid,  none  of  the  six  pigs  had  a  temperature  above 
97op.  nor  below  96op.  Further,  in  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  both  inoculations, 
first  and  second,  remained  ineffective;  in  pig  No.  4  the  effect  produced 
by  the  first  inoculation,  if  any  at  all,  was  a  very  slight  one,  and  the  sec- 
ond inoculation  did  not  have  any  visible  effect  whatever,  while  pigs  Nos. 
3, 5,  and  6  contracted  the  disease  from  the  first  inoculation,  but  only 
after  an  unprecedentedly  long  period  of  incubation,  and  then  only  in  a 
very  mild  form,  which  it  seems  was  slightly  aggravated  by  the  effect  of 
the  second  inoculation.  Pig  No.  5  recovered  and  pigs  Nos.  3  and  6 
would  have  recovered  if  I  had  not  killed  them  by  bleeding.  In  all  my 
fonher  experiments  an  inoculation  with  infectious  material  (lung  exuda- 
tion) like  that  used  on  the  six  pigs  never  failed  to  produce,  within  three 
to  ilfteen  days,  or  on  an  average  in  about  six  days,  a  malignant  and 
usually  ffttal  case  of  swine  plague,  unless  the  pig  inoculated  imme- 
diately received  prophylactic  treatment,  or  had  acquired  partial  immu- 
nity (lost  its  natural  predisposition)  either  by  a  previous  attack  of  swine 
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plagae,  from  -which  it  had  recovered,  or  by  previous  inoculations,  ren- 
dered taeffective  by  proper  prophylactic  treatment.  Consequently  it 
must  be  concluded  the  carboUc-acid  treatment  had  the  effect,  in  two  of 
the  experimental  pigs  (Nos.  1  and  2)  of  altogether  destroying  the  pre- 
disposition, and  in  the  other  four  (Kos.  3, 4,  6,  and  6)  of  greaUy  dimin- 
ishing the  same,  because  the  disease  produced  was  iu  every  case  of  a 
very  mild  form — as  to  pig  No.  4,  it  is  even  doubtful  if  it  became  affected 
at  all — did  not  become  fatal,  and  only  made  its  appearance  after  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  period  of  incubation.  If  the  prophylactic  treatment  with 
carbolic  acid  had  not  produced  immunity  by  destroying  the  predisposi- 
tion  in  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  had  not  greatly  diminished  the  predispo- 
sition in  pigs  Kos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  if  simple  inefflcacy  or  weakness  of 
the  material  used  for  the  first  inoculation  had  been  the  cause  of  pigs 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  perhaps  No;  4,  not  contracting  swine  plague,  and  of 
the  others  escaping  with  a  very  mild  attack,  then  it  must  1^  supposed 
the  second  inoculation  with  material  firom  a  very  malignant  source — ^the 
pig  fiEX>m  which  it  was  tak^i  had  ulcerous  tumors  in  the  colon,  and  be- 
longed to  a  herd  in  which  the  disease  proved  to  be  exceedingly  fatal — 
would  have  had  effect  and  would  have  produced  a  severe  attack  of  the 
plague^  at  any  rate  in  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  probably  in  No.  4;  but  it 
did  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  no  effect  whatever  on  those  three  pigs, 
and  but  a  very  slight  one,  if  any  at  all,  on  the  other  three,  which  Ima 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  mild  attack  caused  by  the  first  inoculation. 
The  exceedingly  long  period  of  incubation  alone  is  proof  that  the  car- 
bolic acid  must  have  diminished  the  predisposition,  or  in  other  words 
have  produced  conditions  not  all  favorable  to  a  rapid  development  and 
propagation  of  the  Schizophytes.  From  all  this  it  must  be  concluded 
that  t£e  prophylactic  treatment  with  carbolic  acid  produced  in  the  ani- 
mal organism  essentially  the  same  or  very  simUar  changes  or  conditions 
inimicsd  to  a  development  and  propagation  of  Schizophytes,  which  are  pro- 
duced and  left  behind  by  an  attack  of  swine  plague  from  which  the  animal 
recovers.  The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  first  inoculation  upon  the 
individual  pigs,  which  were  all  treated  alike,  except  that  pigs  Nos.  1 
and  2  received  carbolic  acid  for  one  week  after  they  had  been  inoculated, 
and  therefore  one  week  longer  than  the  other  four  pigs,  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  a  prophylactic  treatment  with  carbolic  acid  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  if  continued  for  some  time — ^long  enough  to 
cover  the  usual  period  of  incubation — after  an  inoculation  or  infection 
has  taken  place,  and  is  less  effective  if  the  whole  treatment  precedes  the 
infection  or  is  discontinued  at  the  time  or  before  an  inoculation  or  in- 
fection takes  place.  Whether  it  is  the  reduction  of  animal  heat  pro- 
duced by  a  continued  use  of  carbolic  add  that  interferes  with  the  effi- 
cacy of  an  inoculation,  or  whether  other  changes  in  the  conditions  neces- 
sary or  favorable  to  the  development  and  propagation  of  swine  plague 
Schizophytes  are  brought  about  by  a  continued  treatment  with  carbolic 
acid^  and  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  partial,  and  in  some  cases  com- 
plete, immunity,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  If  it  is  the  reduction  of 
temperature,  the  effect  somewhat  agrees  with  the  results  of  certain  ex- 
periments with  Bacillus  anthracis  made  by  Toussaint  and  others,  who 
found  that  a  certain  degree  of  animal  heat  is  essential  te  the  develop- 
ment of  anthiAX,  and  that  the  latter  cannot  be  communicated  to  animals 
whose  temperature  of  the  blood  is  a  few  degrees  higher.  If,  alscK  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  animal  heat  is  essential  to  the  developm^it  of  swine 
plague,  it  would  be  explained  why  that  disease  is  more  infectious  to 
hogs  than  to  other  animals  having  either  a  lower  or  a  higher  temper* 
ature  of  the  blood.    Chickens,  for  instance,  do  not  seem  to  be  suscep- 
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tible  at  all— at  least  I  never  gocceeded  in  eommnnicatmg  swine  plagae 
to  a  chioken — and  human  beings,  who  have  a  lower  tempeTatme  than 
swine,  are  at  any  rate  not  easily  infected. 

2.  Experiments  with  pbophtlaotics  ok  hsbbs  of  swims. 

As  my  instrnctions,  reoeived  seme  time  last  luring  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricaltore,  required  me  to  ^^go  into  the  field''  and  commenoe 
experiments  With  prophylaeties  on  dis^used  and  infeeted  herds  of  swine 
by  the  first  of  June,  and  as  I  found  it  exeeedingly  diffionlt  or  next  to 
imposirible  to  proenre,  eren  at  considerable  expense  and  much  loss  of 
time,  inoculation  material  from  animals  affected  with  a  malignant  type 
of  swine  plague  at  not  too  great  a  distance  from  my  experimental  sta- 
tion, I  concluded  to  make  no  more  inocala<aons,  but  to  drop  my  experi- 
ments on  individual  animals  and  commence  operations  in  tiie  Add. 
Therefore  early  in  May  I  looked  about  for  herds  which  had  just  beeoitte 
infbcted,  or  in  which  symptoms  of  swine  plague  had  just  made  their  ap- 
pearance. It  did  not  take  very  long  to  find  infected  herds,  but  another 
dMculty  was  encountered.  Wherever  tiie  plague  made  its  ap|>earance 
in  a  herd  of  swine  old  enough  and  in  sufficient  condition  to  be  marketr 
able,  in  nearly  every  case  the  owner  disposed  of  them  by  shipping  er 
selling  every  animal  as  soon  as  he  became  convinced  tiiat  the  dismse 
had  invaded  his  herd.  This  was  easy,  because  the  price  of  pork  was  a 
comparatively  high  one,  and  most  of  tiie  buyers,  generally  not  ov«Mra- 
pulous,  especially  if  able  to  buy  at  a  reduced  rate,  bought  almost  every- 
thing that  was  offered.  So  it  often  happened  that  a  herd  very  suitable 
for  prophylactic  treatment  if  found  one  day  were  sold  or  shipped  a  day 
or  two  later,  or,  as  sometimes  happ^ied,  even  the  same  day.  Thus  sev- 
eral experiments  were  cut  off  before  fidrly  commenced  and  before  any 
results  could  be  obtained.  On  May  16th  I  found  an  infeeted  herd  about 
four  miles  northwest  of  Ghiunpaign,  belonging  to  Dr.  Pearman,  and  con- 
sisting in  all  of  58  animals.  A^ong  them  I  found  three  shoats  very 
sick  and  already  showing  pumping  nK>tions  of  the  fianks;  four  or  five 
others  were  slightly  affected,  and  two  young  pigs,  yet  sucking,  were 
plainly  diseased.  The  latter  were  coughing  and  ea^ibited  other  oharao* 
teristic  symptoms,  such  as  thinness  of  the  flanks,  drooping  of  the  head, 
&c.  The  herd  was  divided  into  three  different  lots ;  one  contained  3 
brood'Sows  and  18  young  pigs;  another  one  35  shoats,  and  a  third  2 
older  sows  heavy  with  pig,  and  probably  not  infected.  Dr.  Pearman's 
farm  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  northwest  of  Ghampaign 
City,  and  consists  of  160  acres  of  nearly  level  land,  mostly  draioed  by 
ditches.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam.  The  3  brood-sows  and  their  18 
pigs,  2  of  the  latter  plainly  diseased,  were  kept  in  the  orchard,  where 
they  could  not  get  any  water  except  what  was  given  them.  They  thea^- 
fore  could  be  compelled  to  take  medicines  and  receive  regularly  three 
times  a  day,  in  their  slop  or  water  for  drinking,  from  eight  to  ten  drops 
of  carbolic  acid  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight  they  r^resented. 
Their  weight,  as  was  all  the  foUowing  cases,  was  estimated  by  the  owner. 
Lot  No.  2,  composed  of  35  shoats,  among  them  3  very  sick  and  4  or  5 
affected,  was  kept  in  a  hog  pasture,  which  contained  for  shelter  a  large 
cluster  of  young  maple  trees,  and  was  traversed  diagonally,  running 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  by  a  ditch  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width 
which  contained  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  water.  This  lot  had  access  to 
the  ditch,  and  therefore  could  not  be  compelled  to  partake  regularly  of 
the  carbolic  acid  offered.  Lot  No.  3,  composed  of  2  aged  sows,  tempora- 
rily occupied  a  hog  lot  which  contained  an  old  straw-stack  nearly  rotten 
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with  age.  The  bows  had  been  in  the  hog  lot  only  a  few  days,  and  had 
no  access  to  any  water  except  what  was  given  to  them. 

Dr,  Peannan's  herd  was  again  yisited  on  May  25.  The  three  sick 
Bhoats  (two  barrows  and  one  sow)  appeared  to  be  worse }  they  were 
more  emaciated;  showed  great  difficulty  of  breathing;  at  each  breath 
pnmping  motions  of  the  flanks;  they  kept  away  from  the  herd,  bat 
always  near  the  ditch,  which  at  this  time  contained  bat  Uttle  water. 
Otherwise  no  essential  changes  were  observed,  except  that  a  few  more 
of  the  shoats  were  coughing  and  exhibited  other  slight  indications  of 
being  affected.  May  27  one  of  the  very  sick  shoats,  a  barrow,  died. 
On  May  29  Dr.  Fearman  concluded  to  dispose  of  the  two  remaining 
very  sick  shoats,  and  gave  me  permission  to  kill  them,  one  by  bleeding 
and  the  other  by  shooting.  The  one  first  killed  wa«  a  barrow.  It  had 
been  castrated  not  more  than  four  weeks  before,  or  about  a  week  be^ 
fbre  it  showed  tixe  first  sympt<»nB  of  disease.  Fost-martem  examination : 
I^^phatic  glands,  not  only  in  the  mesenterium,  but  everywhere,  very 
mneh  enlarged;  the  luags  presented  the  characteristic  morbid  changes 
of  infiltration  with  e^pidation,  numerous  small  extravasations  of  blood, 
and  partial  and  complete  hepatization  in  three-fourths  of  thia  whole  sab- 
stence^  The  same,  on  a  cut,  presented  a  mottled  'appearance,  as  gray 
and  ved  hepatization,  much  infiltration,  and  partially  yet  healthy  poirtioDS 
(lobnlee)  of  lung-tissue  could  be  found  side  by  side  joining  each  other. 
The  spermatic  chords  appeared  very  much  swelled  and  coated  with  a 
dirly,  whitish-gray,  crumbling  mass  similar  iu  appearance  to  the  surfiEuoe 
of  the  ulceroos  tumors  usually  or  often  found  in  the  ecdcam  and  G(rion  in 
malignant  cases  of  swine  plagae.  Ko  other  morbid  changes.  The  sec- 
ond pig)  a  sow  (both  animals  were  about  eight  months  old)  was  killed 
by  shooting  it  in  the  head.  It  was  killed  by  shooting  becaoae  it  was 
nataraUy  wild  and  too  quick  to  be  easily  caught  in  a  large  pastore,  and 
wa  did  Aot  wish  to  produce  any  new  morbid  changes^-congestion  and 
extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs — ^by  miming  l£e  animal,  especially 
as  it  wa^  a  warm  day.  Foat-mortem  examination :  Lymphatic  glands 
enlarged  and  lungs  degoQerated  in  the  same  degree,  but  not  quite, 
though  nearly,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  pig  first  examined.  These 
two  pigs,  and  the  one  that  died  on  May  27,  Dr.  Pearman  informed  me, 
always  kept  company,  and  used  to  make  their  laur  side  by  side,  or  on 
top  of  each  other  in  pig  fashion,  in  the  old,  partially  rotten  straw-stack 
in  the  hog  lot  jqow  occupied  by  the  two  aged  sows.  This  was  when  the 
herd  was  undijrided  and  the  animals  allowed-  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
The  division  had  been  made  only  a  short  time  before  my  first  visit.  It 
must  be  here  mentioned  that  Dr.  Pearman's  herd  was  last  year  affected 
with  swine  plague  and  that  the  diseased  animals  were  kept  in  the  hog 
lot  which  coutains  the  old  straw-stack. 

May  31. — ^A  few  more  of  the  shoats  having  commenced  to  cough  and 
show  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  whole  herd  was  given  in  my  charge, 
and  arrangements  weaoe  made  by  which  it  became  possible  to  compel 
every  animal  to  take  its  dose  of  carbolic  acid  three  times  a  day.  The 
ditch  in  the  hog  pasture  had  become  dry.  Among  the  three  brood* 
sows  and  eighteen  pigs  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  regular  treat- 
ment w;ith  carbolic  acid  from  the  time  of  my  first  visit  all  symptoms  of 
disease  had  disappeared.    They  were  all  doing  well. 

June  3. — Decided  improvement  among  the  shoats  comx>osing  lot  Ho.  2; 
only  a  few  animals  are  coughiag  and  all  have  good  appetite.  The  two 
sows  in  the  straw-stack  lot  (Xo.  3)  have  now  18  pigs,  all  apparently 
healthy. 

Two  weeks  later  all  of  Dr.  Pearman's  swine  appeared  healthy.    Most 
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of  the  shoats,  or  in  fact  all  those  in  a  good  enough  condition  to  be 
shipped  to  market,  were  sold. 

Looking  about  and  making  inqairies  for  other  diseased  and  infected 
herds,  I  met  with  much  disappointment  The  following  case  may  serve 
as  a  sample.  I  had  learned  that  Mr.  Joe  Maxwell,  3  miles  northwest 
of  Mahomet,  and  about  15  miles  from  Champaign,  was  losing  his  hogs. 
I  went  there  on  June  16  and  found  that  he  was  just  shipping  his  hogs 
to  Chicago  to  market.  He  denied  the  existence  of  swine  plague  in  his 
herd,  and  although  admitting  that  he  had  lost  ^^now  and  then  a  few 
animals,  the  same  as  other  people,"  he  alleged  that  he  merely  shipped 
his  whole  herd  of  hogs  because  tiiey  were  not  doing  well,  and  he  desired 
to  commence  anew  with  another  breed.  My  information  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  swine  plague,  followed  by  numerous  deaths  in  Mr.  Mdixwell's 
herd  of  swine,  was  positive,  and  fit>m  a  very  reliable  source.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  the  hogs^  they  were  siresAj  on  the  way  to  the  rail- 
road station.  Mr.  Maxwell  lives  near  the  Sangamon  Biver,  had  swine 
plague  in  his  herd,  and  used  "  sure-cure  hog-cholera  medicine  "  for  some 
weeks  before  he  concluded  to  ship.  It  is  even  probable,  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain,  that  the  disease,  though  very  likely  in  a  mild  form,  was 
not  entirely  absent  fh>m  his  farm  for  a  long  time,  may  be  for  over  a  year. 
He  admitted  that  his  pigs  never  had  done  welL  and  that  he  had  lost 
some  now  and  then  through  the  whole  year.  It  is  especially  in  the  tim- 
ber and  on  the  timbered  borders  of  small  streams  where  swine  pli^gne 
has  a  firm  foothold^  is  hardly  ever  entirely  absent,  and  where  the  disease 
germs  find  protection  and  survive,  even  if  destroyed  nearly  everywhere 
else  by  conditions  unfavorable  to  their  existence.  I  mention  this  one 
case  of  disappointment  only  out  of  a  great  many  encountered  by  me* 

June  23. — ^Mr.  Hogan,  in  Urbana,  has  .two  pigs  about  five  months  old 
belonging  to  the  same  litter.  One  of  them  is  affected  with  swine  plague 
and  has  been  sick  for  three  or  four  days.  It  has  considerable  diarrhea, 
and  exhibits  other  characteristic  symptoms.  The  other  pig,  although 
undoubtedly  infected,  as  both  pigs  occapy  the  same  pen,  does  not  seem 
to  be  ailing,  but  is  lively  and  has  good  appetite.  I  had  them  at  once 
separated,  and  ordered  for  each  pig,  three  times  a  day,  four  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  slop,  or  in  the  water  for  drinking,  but  only  the  pig 
apparently  yet  healthy  consumed  its  fall  dose,  the  other  one  being  too 
sick  to  take  much  food  and  drink. 

Jtme  27. — ^The  sick  pig  is  much  worse;  is  very  weak  and  emaciated, 
and  its  squealing  is  faint  and  of  a  peculiar  hoarseness,  characteristic  of 
an  advanced  stage  of  swine  plague.  The  other  pig  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly healthy. 

JuTie  28. — ^The  sick  pig  died,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  made 
almost  immediately  after  death  revealed  the  usual  morbid  changes.  The 
other  pig,  which  took  its  dose  of  carbolic  acid  three  times  a  day,  re- 
mained healthy. 

Mr.  Percival's  herd,  about  5  miles  soitth  and  1  mile  east  of  Cham- 
paign, was  visited  on  July  1.  The  herd  is  a  small  one  and  consists  of 
only  eight  or  ten  grown  animals  and  a  litter  of  pigs.  Three  of  the  la^ 
ter  were  found  to  be  very  sick  and  emaciated,  and  evidently  affected 
with  swine  plague  in  an  advanced  stage,  while  the  health  of  the  other 
animals  appeared  to  be  doubtfcd.  The  sow,  the  dam  of  the  pigs,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  least  ailing  animal  in  the  lot,  but  she  had  an  attack  of 
swine  plague  about  a  year  ago,  from  which  she  recovered.  An  old 
straw-stack  in  the  hog  lot  probably  preserved  the  infectious  principle 
during  the  winter.  The  farm  itself  is  composed  of  mostly  low  and  flat 
land,  inclined  to  be  wet  where  not  artificially  drained  by  tiles.    I  pre- 
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scribed  carbolic  aidd,  eight  to  ten  drops  for  every  100  pounds  of  live 
weight,  three  times  a  day,  and  have  not  heard  of  any  deaths;  some  tune 
later,  however,  I  learned  from  Mr.  Perdval  that  some  of  his  pigs  were 
not  doing  well,  and  I  was  asked  to  prescribe  for  worms.  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  herd  as  very  snitable  material  for  testing  a  prophylactic  treat- 
ment, bex3anse  it  was  a  very  small  one,  and  all  the  grown  animals  had 
the  plagae  last  year  and  had  recovered,  and  the  disease  among  the  pigs, 
which  were  about  two  months  old,  was  of  a  mild  and  somewhat  chronic 
form,  slightly  aggravated,  perhaps,  by  the  presence  of  worms.  Besides, 
a  separation  could  not  be  made,  and  so  I  did  not  make  another  visit, 
but  tried  to  find  other  herds. 

Having  been  informed  that  swine  plague  might  be  found  in  Effingham 
County,  especially  in  the  timbered  districts  near  the  Little  Wabash,  I 
went  tiiere  in  quest  of  diseased  and  infected  herds  July  5  and  6,  but 
found  only  here  and  there  one  or  two  sick  pigs  belonging  to  people  who 
keep  but  few  such  animals.  I  found  that  these  people  also  ship  their 
hogs,  if  only  half-way  marketable,  as  soon  as  they  find  anything  wrong 
wiui  them. 

On  July  8 1  learned  of  the  existence  of  cases  of  swine  plague  in  the 
neighborhood  of  JStna,  a  village  in  Coles  County,  on  the  &.  C.  K.  E., 
about  52  miles  south  of  Champaign.  I  went  there  at  once  and  found 
a  nest  of  disease  in  a  little  village  called  Paradise,  2^  or  3  miles  north- 
west of  JStna.  and  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  Little  Wabash.  One 
and  a  half  miles  above  Paradise,  also  on  the  Litfle  Wabash,  is  a  saw- 
mill, at  which  quite  a  herd  of  hogs  is  kept,  and  at  that  null,  I  was  in- 
formed, swine  plague  was  very  bad  jfix  weeks  before  it*  broke  out  at 
Paradise.  The  owner  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Hiram  Clapp,  was  reported  to 
have  lost  a  large  number  of  swine,  and  to  have  but  a  few  diseased  ani- 
mals left.  His  herd  had  access  to  the  Little  Wabash.  At  Paradise  I 
went  first  to  Mr.  R  Deckhard's  place,  and  found  one  portion  of  his  herd 
of  swiqe,  composed  of  four  brood-sows,  wijbh  their  Htters,  and  several 
shoats,  in  all  about  50  head,  in  the  orchard  and  barnyard;  and  another 
portion  of  the  herd,  consisting  of  a  dozen  shoats  running  at  large,  prin- 
cipally in  the  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Wabash,  which,  at  Para- 
dise, is  not  much  of  a  river,  but  only  a  good-sized  creek.  The  whole 
herd  had  been  running  at  large  till  recently,  when  the  brood-sows  and 
several  of  the  smaller  shoats  had  be«n  driven  into  the  orchard  and  barn- 
yard. I  found  three  dead  shoats  in  and  near  the  creek,  three  more  dan- 
gerously sick,  or  in  an  advanced  stage  of  swine  plague  and  barely  able 
to  walk,  and  several  others  evidently  ailing,  wlule  undoubtedly  every 
one  of  the  shoats  running  at  large  in  the  woods  and  not  yet  apparently 
diseased  were  more  or  less  infected.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Deckhard  that 
his  pigs  had  caught  the  disease  from  animals  owned  by  his  mother,  who 
lives  a  little  farther  north  and  above  him;  or,  at  any  rate,  his  mother's 
pigs,  which  used  to  be  a  good  deal  together  with  his  own,  had  first  com- 
menced dying.  Acting  upon  my  advice  Mr.  Deckhard  drove  all  the 
outside  pigs  which  did  not  appear  to  be  ailing  out  of  the  woods  into  the 
orchard  and  barnyard,  together  with  the  brood-sows  and  pigs  and  some 
shoats,  and  left  the  very  sick  animals  to  their  fate  in  the  timber  for  the 
want  of  some  better  place  to  take  them.  They  were  not  admitted  with 
the  others  into  the  orchard  and  barnyard  for  fear  of  still  more  infection, 
and  to  subject  them  to  treatment  was  considered  useless.  The  herd 
thus  shut  up  in  the  orchard  and  barnyard  contaiue<l  cue  very  sick  ani- 
mal, a  small  emaciated  shoat  with  a  temperature  of  lOG^F.,  and  half  a 
dozen  others  evidently  affected.  I  advised  the  removal  of  the  very  sick 
shoat,  but  Mr.  Deckhard  thought  it  might  recover.    The  whole  htnrd  in 
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tbe  Orchard  and  barnyard,  ^wtiich  could  not  get  any  water  exceiH;  wliat 
was  given  to  them  in  troughs  pumped  from  a  well,  was  subjected  to 
treatment,  and  received  three  times  a  day  ten  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  for 
every  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  in  the  water  for  drinking.  This  t^ea^ 
ment  was  continued  till  July  26. 

From  Mr.  B.  Deckhard's  I  went  to  Dr.  Deckhard's  place,  where  I 
found  three  shoat«  shut  up  in  an  isolated,  small  yard.  They  had  come 
frOnj  the  herd  of  Mrs.  Deckhard,  the  doctor^s  grandmother,  had  recently 
been  transferred,  and  exhibited  plain  symptoms  of  the  first  stages  of 
fiwine  plague.  AH  three  were  coughing,  but  had  yet  some  appetite, 
and  were  active.  I  subjected  them  to  the  same  treatment  as  Mr.  Deck- 
hard's herd.  Mrs.  Deckhard's  place  was  not  visited,  because  her  son 
informed  me  that  most  of  her  pigs  had  died  and  that  the  few  yet  alive 
were  convalescent.  Anotherman  in  Paradise  had  lost  three  pigs  (shoats), 
had  two  very  sick,  and  one  apparently  healthy.  Found  also  a  case  on 
my  return  in  ^tna,  but  only  in  a  small  herd,  originally  consisting  of 
six  animalfift  Of  these  two  had  died,  one  was  dying,  and  three  were 
apparently  yet  healthy.  Made  the  same  provisions  for  the  latter  as  for 
the  infected  animals  in  Paradise. 

Went  again  to  Paradise  on  July  12  and  found  all  the  animals  in  treat- 
ment doing  well  except  that  one  very  sick  shoat  with  a  temperature  of 
lO^oF.  The  sick  shoats  lefb  to  their  fate  in  the  woods  were  dedd.  The 
doctor's  pigs  were  still  coughing,  but  were  no  worse  in  any  respect  and 
had  good  appetites.  Made  another  visit  on  July  18  and  found  every 
animal  in  treatment  alive  and  doing  well  except  the  very  sick  shoat, 
which  had  died.  The  doctor's  pig$  showed  considerable  improvement. 
My  last  visit  was  made  on  July  25,  when  I  found  every  animal  in  treat- 
ment, old  and  young,  not  only  very  much  Improved  but  also  thrifty 
and  without  any  symptoms  of  disease.  Those  of  Dr.  Deckhard  had 
stopped  coughing  and  had  gained  in  fiesh.  Fot  intending  to  come 
again,  I  requested  both  Mr.  Deckhard  and  his  son,  the  doctor,  to  send 
me  word  if  anything  should  happen  or  if  any  relapse  should  take  place. 
On  August  18  I  received  word  from  Dr,  Deckhard  that  all  the  J^igs  were 
healthy  and  doing  well. 

July  22. — ^Having  learned  of  cases  of  swine  plague  existing  south  of 
Philo,  in  Crittenden  Township,  I  went  there  and  found  a  diseased  herd  of 
swine  at  Mr.  Wimmer's  place,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  south  of  Philo, 
and  about  20  miles  from  Champaign,  near  the  Embarras  fiiver.  Found 
the  whole  herd,  said  to  consist  of  forty-odd  head,  running  at  large  in 
the  timber,  which  extended  with  some  interruptions  to  the  river,  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  house.  Saw  numerous  hog- wallows  in  the 
timber,  and  at  least  half  a  dozen  dead  hogs,  more  or  less  putrefied,  lying 
in  different  parts  of  the  woods,  but  mostly  in  or  near  the  hog-wallows, 
and  aU  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Saw  but  few  live  hogs; 
the  timber  was  extensive,  and  the  time  of  the  day  not  being  feeding 
time,  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  hogs  stiU  living  and  ap- 
parently healthy.  Made  one  post-mortem  examination  of  a  pig  about 
two  months  old,  which  had  been  dead  but  a  short  time  and  Was  the  only 
one  nt)t  yet  decomposed.  Besides  the  usual  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs 
and  considerable  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  1  found  adhesion 
between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleuras,  between  the  pulmonary 
pleura  and  diaphragm,  and  between  the  heart  and  pericardium,  but 
nothing  very  abnormal  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Advised  Mr.  Wlm- 
mer  to  make  a  small  yard,  or  large  pen,  on  high  and  dry  ground,  desti- 
tute of  water  and  of  hog- wallows,  but  convenient  to  the  well,  and  to 
drive  all  the  animals  apparently  healthy,  or  but  slightiy  affected,  Into 
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thia  pea.  Left  also  8<»iie  cftrbolic  add  and  instructed  hlfii  hoir  to  nse 
it-^ten  drops  for  every  100  poonds  of  live  i^eight  three  times  a  day  in 
the  water  for  driiiking. 

From  Mr.  Wimmer's  place  I  went  to  Mr.  Schaefer's  farm,  about  one 
mile  west  and  near  the  Embarrass  Biyer.  Mr.  Schaefer  had  recently 
lost  about  100  head  of  swine,  and  had  only  two  shoats  left,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy,  or  rather  conyalesceut.  Went  from  there  to  Mr. 
Schaefer's  nephew,  Mr.  Schaefer,  jr.,  who  lives  about  half  a  mile  fari^et 
south,  or  down  the  river.  On  his  place  swine  plague  had  just  mad^  its 
appearance.  His  herd  consisted  of  about  100  head,  mostly  shoats,  of 
whSUdL  several  exhibited  symptoms  of  disease,  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  no  arrangem^its  could  be  made. 

On  my  way  home  I  called  in  at  Mr.  Postletwhaite's,  who  lives  a  few 
miles  farther  north,  towards  Philo,  aJso  near  the  Embarrass  Biver,  but 
a  short  distance  above.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  lost  most  of  his  hogs  last 
vear,  and  I  merely  called  to  see  how  his  swine  were  getting  along.  He 
had  now  126  very  nice  shoats,  and  thought  them  to  be  all  right,  but 
when  wie  went  through  the  hog  pasture,  a  piece  of  timber  land,  I  could 
point  out  to  him  several  sick  ones,  among  them  two  or  three  which 
showed  very  plain  and  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  plague.  I  ad- 
vised him  to  toke  all  his  hogs,  with  the  exception  of  those  I  pointed  out^ 
away  from  the  infected  hog  x>asture  to  another  place  on  a  piece  of  hi^h 
and  dry  ground,  and  there  to  treat  them  with  carbolic  acid,  and  to  g^we 
them  in  their  water  for  drinking,  three  times  a  day,  from  eight  to  ten 
drops  for  every  100  pounds  of  live  weight.  Having  no  more  carbolic 
acid  with  me,  I  gave  him  an  order  for  some  to  a  druggist  in  Philo.  He 
pronused«to  follow  my  advice. 

All  these  people  live  in  or  near  the  timber  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Embarrass  Biver,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash.  The  country  is 
slightly  rolling,  but  in  some  places  rather  low  and  wet,  though,  as  a 
rule,  not  swampy.  iN^ear  the  banks  of  the  river  it  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  timber,  which  is  pastured  by  cattle  and  hogs^  and  contains 
considerable  underbrush  and  much  old  and  decaying  vegetaticm.  All 
this  is  well  calculated  to  afford  protection  to  swine-pk^e  Schixophytes, 
espedally  during  the  winter,  and  the  disease  in  consequence  is  probably 
never  entirely  absent  in  this  section  of  country,  and  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  or  under  certain  conditions,  is  more  virulent  than  at 
others.  On  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  flEurm — Mr.  P.  has  only  lived  there  a  year 
and  a  half— I  am  informed  by  reliable  persons  that  swine  plague  has 
been  a  stationary  disease  for  several  years,  and  that  those  who  have 
lived  there  have  also  been  much  troubled  with  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
fever.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  tha^^  section  of  country  find  it  convenient 
to  let  their  hogs  run  at  large  in  the  timber;  therefore  it  should  not  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  if  the  plague  survived  through  the  winter,  even  if  only 
at  one  or  a  few  places  in  the  timber;  that  new  cases  should  occur  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  summer,  and  that  the  disease  thus  be  gradually  spread 
from  herd  to  herd,  and,  though  at  first  probably  mild,  become  gradually 
more  malignant  and  more  fatal.  Between  the  places  o$rMr.  Postieth  waite 
and  of  Mr.  Schaefer,  only  about  two  miles  apart,  a  large  dead  hog  was 
allowed  to  rot  in  a  hog- wallow  close  to  the  road,  and  produced  an  unbear- 
able stench,  but  nobody  confessed  ownership  nor  considei'ed  it  his  busi- 
ness to  remove  and  bury  it  Living  hogs  were  rooting  in  close  proximity. 
One  man  in  that  neighborhood,  living  about  midway  between  Mr. 
Wimmer  and  Mr.  Schaefer,  does  not  allow  his  hogs  to  run  at  large,  but 
keeps  them  shut  up  on  his  own  premises,  and  has  had  no  case  of  disease 
among  them« 
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Juf/y  27.— Visited  the  herds  of  Mr.  Postlethwaite,  of  Mr.  SGhaefer,  jr. 
of  Mr.  Wise,  and  of  Mr.  Wimmer.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  had  called  for  the 
carbolic  acid  at  the  drag  store,  but  had  not  used  it,  neither  had  he  sep- 
arated his  shoats  nor  taken  the  well  ones  to  another  yard.  Everything 
was  precisely  as  I  found  it  before.  Except  that  more  animals  exhibited 
plain  symptoms  of  disease,  matters  were  about  as  I  left  them.  Still,  the 
latter  did  not  yet  manifest  a  malignant  character,  and  I  have  not  tiie 
least  doubt  if  my  directions  had  been  followed  Mr.  Postlethwaite  would 
have  lost  but  very  few  pigs.  The  whole  herd  yet  occupied  the  old  hog 
pasture,  but  as  the  fence  was  defective  quite  a  number  occasionally 
crawled  out  and  in,  and  were  at  large  picking  up  and  disseminating 
the  infectious  principle.  When  I  first  visited  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  place, 
on  July  22,  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  swine  pli^gue 
among  his  herd.  This  I  regarded  as  rather  strange,  because  I  well  knew 
tiiat  he  had  lost  a  good  many  hogs  before  (last  year)  and  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Everything,  however,  was 
finsdly  explained.  It  leaked  out  that  a  day  or  two  before  my  first  visit 
he  had  shipped  all  his  older  hogs,  or  every  marketable  animal  on  the 
place,  and  only  kept  such  as  were  too  young  and  too  small  to  be  sold. 
No  further  explanation  as  to  why  his  herd  contained  no  breeding  animals 
was  necessary,  but  only  shoats  from  five  to  eight  months  old,  and  a  few 
very  runty  older  animiJs  which  had  the  disease  last  year  and  had  never 
ftdly  recovered.  He  again  promised  to  make  the  needful  separation  and 
to  comply  wit&  my  directions. 

At  Mr.  Schaefer's  place  everything  was  in  the  same  condition  as  be- 
fore. I  met  him  on  the  road,  and  he,  too,  promised  to  separate  his  pigs 
and  to  take  those  not  evidently  diseased  away  from  the  infected  ground. 
Through  him  I  learned  of  another  diseased  herd,  located  a  mile  £EU*ther 
east  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Wise.  This  gentleman  had  lost  25  head  of 
swine,  and  had  yet  about  30  living,  a  few  of  them  very  sick  and  evi- 
dently past  recovery.  He  had  his  herd  divided  into  small  lots.  One 
animal  had  died  just  before  my  arrival.  The  poBt-vMrtem  examination 
revealed  the  usual  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs,  involving  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  adhesion  between  the  pulmonary  pleura 
and  the  diaphragm,  and  between  the  former  and  the  mediastinum,  and 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  I  took  the  right  superficial  and 
deeper  inguinal  glands,  which  were  very  much  enlarged,  for  microscopic 
examinatioii  and  for  mounting,  and  also  a  piece  of  the  diseased  lungs. 
Mr.  Wise  was  ready  to  comply  with  my  instructions,  and,  as  will  here- 
after appear,  carried  them  out  faithfcdly. 

Mr.  Wimmer  had  made  the  advised  separation,  but  had  onV  been 
able  to  find  17  shoats  worth  saving.  They  had  been  faithfully  treated 
with  carbolic  acid  and  were  apparently  improving,  notwithstanding  they 
were  cooped  up  in  a  pen  without  shelter  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

August  1. — ^Made  another  visit  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  place.  When  I 
was  there  the  first  time  only  a  few  pigs,  as  stated,  showed  symptoms  of 
disease,  while  attey  second  visit  nearly  half  of  his  herd  was  more  or 
•less  affected.  I  thought  then  he  would  surely  make  a  separation  and 
follow  my  directions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  found  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done,  except  that  a  few  of  the  sickest  pigs  had  been  fenced  in 
in  a  comer  of  the  swine  pasture,  a  place  which  happened  to  be  full  of 
manure  and  to  be  on  the  highest  ground ;  it  wa«  the  old  feeding  place. 
The  disease  commenced  to  present  a  decidedly  ninliguant  type,  and  nearly 
the  whole  herd  was  nowaft'eeted;  live  animals  had  died;  four  others 
were  dying;  a  dozen  or  more  were  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  and 
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o^Qld  scarcely- be  induced  to  move;  one  of  ihem  was  rather  profluiely 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  symptom  only  observed  where  the  disease  is 
malignant.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  said  he  had  used  some  carbolic  adtl.  I 
have  my  doubts  about  it,  but,  if  he  has,  it  has  not  been  used  regularly, 
or,  if  used  regularly,  has  probably  been  given  to  animals  about  ready  to 
die.  I  again  emphatically  advised  strict  separation,  and  pointed  out  on 
the  premises  how  it  could  be  done  with  comparatively  little  labor,  but 
still  it  required  some  labor,  some  fence-making,  and  some  carrying  of 
water.  Those  of  his  pigs  which  crawl  through  the  defective  fence 
usualiy  make  tiieir  lair  under  ^  large  old  corn-crib,  the  same  under  wjdch 
last  year  a  great  many  pigs  died.  It  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
as  a  year  ago.  • 

Mr.  Schaefer  was  visited  next.  He,too,had  not  done  a  thing  by  way 
of  separation,  and  remarked  that  a  strict  separation  would  require  too 
much  labor  and  too  much  fencing,  and  might  after  all  not  do  any  good. 
He  had  used  some  carbolic  acid,  but  as  his  pigs  were  at  liber^  to  go 
where  they  pleased,  and  were  not  at  aU  obliged  to  drink  the  caroolized 
water,  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  they  ever  got  much,  if  any.  ^ey 
undoubtedly  took  the  most  of  their  water  for  drinking  from  the  numer- 
ous mud-puddles  and  hog-wallows  in  their  range,  and  may  even  have 
gone  to  the  river.  Several  of  Mr.  Schaefer's  animals  had  died,  and 
others  were  diseased.  Was  unable  to  determine  how  many  were  yet 
healthy  and  how  many  sick,  because  comparatively  few  could  be  found 
or  called  together,  for  their  range  is  extensive,  and  it  was  not  feeding 
time.  Urgeid  Mr.  Schaefer  once  more  to  separate  the  healthy  animals 
from  the  diseased  ones. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Wise's  place.  A  few  pigs  had  died,  but  onlv 
such  as  were  very  sick  and  already  past  reco^rery  at  my  first  visit.  AU 
those  not  very  sick  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit,  five  days  ago,  or  merely 
infected,  were  doing  well.  My  directions  had  been  complied  with.  Made 
a  postmortem  examination  of  a  young  pig  which  was  found  dead,  and 
was  one  of  those  very  much  diseased  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit.  It 
had  been  sick  a  long  time.  Its  dam,  too,  had  died  of  swine  plague. 
Death,  as  became  evident  by  the  post-m^^rtem  examination,  was  much 
more  the  result  of  exhaustion  than  the  direct  or  immediate  consequence 
of  the  morbid  process.  The  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands  presented  the 
usual  and  characteristic  morbid  cSianges;  nothing  else  abnormal,  except 
the  heart  was  very  soft  and  flabby,  the  capillaries  of  the  auricles  injected, 
and  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  organism  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

At  Mr.  Wimmer's  place,  which  was  next  visited,  all  17  shoats,  sepa- 
rated and  under  treatment,  were  doing  exceedingly  well  and  gaining 
in  flesh.  A  few  others  left  in  the  woods  as  not  worth  saving,  and  had 
not  received  treatment,  were  dead. 

August  3. — ^Went  once  more  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite's,  for,  knowing  that 
the  disease  was  prevailing  in  his  herd  in  a  very  malignant  form,  I  was 
anxious  to  use  it  for  testing  my  prophylactic  treatment,  but  my  efforts 
were  in  vain;  nothing  whatever  had  been  done,  the  pigs  were  running 
at  large  in  the  hog  pasture  in  the  timber,  in  the  yard,  under  the  old  corn- 
crib,  in  the  field,  and  even  on  the  public  highway,  or  wherever  a  fence 
was  not  tight  enough  to  prevent  their  getting  through.  They  were  dy- 
ing rapidly;  15  hail  died  in  two  days,  or  since  the  first  instant.  With 
his  permission  I  killed  for  examination  a  small,  emaciated  pig,  about  5 
mouths  old,  which  was  in  the  last  stage  of  swine  plague  and  a^ut  ready 
to  die.  Found  all  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  especially  those  of  the 
mesenterium,  very  much  enlarged — some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  meas- 
ure about  an  inch  in  their  transverse  diameter;  two-flfihs  of  the  leA  and 
23  Aa 
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about  foar* fifths  of  the  right  long  were  more  or  less  hepatused^  the  hepati- 
zation  presenting  all  possible  stagesfrom  mere  infiltration  with  yet  flaki 
exudation  to  gray  hepatization,  aboat  ready  to  decay.  BesideSt  there 
was'oonsiderable  exudation  in  the  chest  and  in  the  pericardinm.  In  the 
abdominal  cavity  a  very  large  number  of  well-developed  ulcerous  tomore 
of  a  nearly  uniform  size,  aven^ng  that  of  a  good-sized  pea,  in  the  whole 
colon,  and  in  the  ceecum,  but  more  numerous  and  closer  together  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  intestine*  All  were  coated  on  their  snrfiu^e  by 
a  dirty,  yellowish-looking  detritus* 

Augmt  6. — Went  to  Mr.  Wimmer's,  Mr.  Schaefei's,  and  Mr.  Wise's, 
and  passing  by  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  pla^e  I  called  in  and  found  that  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  except  he  had  shut  up  some  of  the  less  affected  ani- 
mals in  the  pen  which  a  few  days  ago  was  occupied  by  sick  animals 
which  had  all  died  there.  There  were  yet  78  animals  alive  out  of  the 
original  126,  but  over  half  of  those  yet  alive  were  very  sick  and  will 
surely  die,  while  all  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  single 
animal,  were  more  or  less  affected. 

At  Mr.  Schaefer's  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevailed.  He  had  not 
made  any  separation,  but  had  used  some  carbolic  acid  and  also  a  lot  of 
other  things,  such  as  sulphur,  lime-water,  &c.,  but  as  all  his  pigs  had 
access  to  numerous  hog-wallows,  and  could  even  go  to  the  river,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  ever  tasted  the  m^icated  water  in  the 
troughs.  Mr.  Schaefer's  pigs  had  commenced  to  die  very  fast.  Found 
some  dead  ones  by  the  roadside  in  hog-wallows. 

At  Mr.  Wise's  place  things  looked  different  His  herd  was  separated 
into  small  lots.  He  had  originally  55  head  of  swine,  large  and  small. 
When  the  treatment  was  commenced  30  of  these  55  animals  were  either 
dead  (25)  or  very  sick  (5).  In  all,  28  of  these  30  (most  of  them  small 
pigs)  died  and  two  recovered.  The  rest,  25  animals,  did  not  show  plain 
symptoms  of  swiue  plague  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment;  of 
these  only  one  animal  afterward  exhibited  well*developed  symptoms, 
but  is  now  convalescent  The  other  24  are  now,  August  6,  to  all  ap- 
pbarcoices  perfectly  healthy.  Twenty-seven  in  all  are  alive  and  doing 
well. 

At  Mr.  Wimmer's  place  the  17  shoats  which  were  separated  and  sub- 
jected to  treatment,  a>re  doing  well  and  improving. 

August  15. — Mr.  Wimmer's  17  shoats  are  gaining  in  flesh,  look  well, 
and  may  be  considered  as  healthy  animals.  The  treatment  has  been 
discontinued. 

At  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  the  dying  continues.  I  met  Mr.  Postlethwaite 
in  Champaign  in  the  middle  of  September  and  learned  that  of  his  whole 
herd,  originally  consisting  of  .126  animals,  only  8  had  survived,  and  that 
the  reuiainder  are  diseased  and  may  yet  die. 

At  Mr.  Schaefer's,  I  have  been  informed,  the  dying  has  ceased,  but 
how  many  in  all  have  died  and  how  many  have  survived  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  Probably  a  separation  was  made  at  the  eleventti 
hour.  The  disease  in  his  herd,  as  also  in  Mr.  Wise's  and  Mr.  Wimmer's, 
was  of  the  same  malignant  type  as  in  Mr.  Postlethwaite's  herd,  and  his 
pigs  were,  on  an  average  of  about  the  same  age,  or  perhaps  a  trifle 
older.  I  would  have  visited  Mr.  Schaefer's  place  again,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  Ghampai'gn  is  fully  20  miles,  and  tliere  was  hardly  any  pros- 
pect that  he  would  do  anything,  so  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  w)iiie. 

AugiLSt  18^ — Found  an  infected  herd  of  swine,-  suitable  for  testing  my 
prophylactic  treatment,  at  Squire  Keiuhardf  s  place,  in  Crittenden  Town- 
ship, fourteen  miles  south  and  half  a  mile  east  of  Champaign,  or  about 
three  miles  west  of  Postlethwaite's  place,  and  nearly  the  same  distahce 
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from  the  EmbarroB  Biver.  Mr.  Beinkardt^s  heid  of  swine  conflifitB  of 
about  60  animals,  mo&t  of  them  ahoats,  and  aome  of  them  old  hogs.  On 
iny  arrival  I  found  about  a  dozen  animals  exkibitiag  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  swine  plague.  Two  had  died  a  day  or  two  bef(»6.  As  at  the 
other  places,  I  advised  strict  separation  and  carbolie-aGid  treatment 
three  times  auiay,  fit>m  eight  to  ten  drops  for  erery  190  pounds  of  live 
weight,  and  was  assured  that  my  advice  should  be  followed. 

August  21. — ^Another  infected  herd  of  swine  was  found  at  the  finrm  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Geiger,  in  Mahomet  Township^eight  mites  west  of  Oham- 
paign  and  toward  the  Sangamon  Biver.  Amving  there  I  found  a  he^ 
of  about  60  slioats  and  several  older  hogs  in  an  artificial  grove,  where 
they  could  get  no  water  except  what  was  drawn  fioma  well  and  given 
them.  Mr.  Gtoiger  had  lost  three  animals  a  day  or  two  before,  and  12 
to  15  of  the  shoats  showed  plain  symptoms  of  swine  plague,  but  none  of 
them,  with  the  exception,  peihaps,  of  one  animal,  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  thedisease.  Madethe  same  arrangements  as  atMr.Beinhordt's 
in  regard  to  treatment.  A  separation  or  a  change  of  place  was  not  in- 
sisted upon,  because  the  plaoQ,  an  artificial  grove  of  black- walnut  trees, 
contained  no  underbrush  or  old,  decaying  vegetation,  was  on  hig^  and 
dry  ground,  and  otherwise  unobjectionable.  Further,  a  separation  was 
not  deemed  necessary  because  Uie  three  animals  which  died  had  been 
prompUy  removed,  and  none  of  those  living,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  one  pig  m^itioned^  was  very  seriously  affidcted. 

August  25. — ^Made  my  second  visit  at  Mr.  Beinhardf  s  place  and  fonnd 
that  my  directions  had  been  complied  with  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. The  separation,  it  is  true^  was  not  a  thorough  (me,  as  only  one 
portion  of  the  herd,  composed  mainly  ct  older  animals,  and  very  likely 
not  infected,  was  kept  in  a  separate  yard,  while  the  other  portion,  com- 
posed of  shoats,  and  containing  diseased  and  apparently  healthy  ani- 
mals, was  kept  in  the  barnyard ;  but  as  only  two  animals  had  died,  which 
had  been  promptly  removed,  and  as  none  of  the  diseased  animals  were 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  swine  plague,  and,  further,  as  no  better  or 
more  suitable  yard  or  place  destitute  of  water  was  available,  no  serious 
objection  could  be  made  to  this  arrangement,  notwithstanding  the 
barnyard  was  undoubtedly  infected.  But  it  was  mostly  bare  ground, 
and  therefore  no  great  danger  of  a  continued  influx  of  the  infectious 
principle  was  apprehended.  The  carbolic  acid  had  been  f aithfolly  given 
and  all  the  animals  were  shutoff  from  any  water  except  what  was  pumped 
£K)m  a  well  and  offered  them  in  troughs.  The  whole  herd  showed  im- 
provement ;  those  animals  which  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  were  still  coughing  but  acting  more 
lively,  ahd  no  new  cases  had  occurred.  Only  one  of  theaffected  animals 
showed  slight  pumping  motions  of  the  flanks,  but  to  no  greater  extent 
than  at  tiie  time  of  my  first  visit.  Mr.  Beinhardt  expected  to  lose 
nearly  his  whole  herd,  and  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  success  so  far 
achieved. 

Augu^  27. — ^At  Mr.  Qeiger's  no  new  cases  had  occurred,  and  those 
pigs  already  diseased  showed  improvement  Some  of  them  were  de- 
cidedly better  and  none  were  worse.  My  directions  had  been  complied 
with. 

September  4. — ^Went  again  to  Mr.  Geiger's  place  and  found  all  his  pigs 
(loii)g  well;  ouly  two  showed  symptoms  of  dise^ase,  and  they  were  im- 
proviug.  All  others  may  be  considered  well  pigs.  The  treatment  was 
faithfully  executed ;  eight  drops  of  carbolic  acid  for  every  100  pounds 
of  live  weight  were  given  three  times  a  day.  This  minimum  dose  was 
considered  sufiicient,  as  Mr.  Ueiger  has  a  patent  arrangement  for  l^^ater- 
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ing  his  pigs,  which  prevents  the  animals  from  polluting  or  spilling  the 
water,  so  every  thing  that  was  given  was  consumed.  No  losses  oconrred 
after  the  treatment  commenced. 

September  6.-^1  was  informed  of  some  cases  of  sWine  plague  in  Ma- 
homet, a  village  about  12  miles  west  of  Champaign,  on  the  Sangamon 
Biver;  but  when  I  went  there  I  found  the  herd  in  question  had  been 
disposed  of. 

September  8. — ^Went  again  to  Mr.  Beinhardt's  and  found  all  his  pigs 
doing  well.  A  few  were  still  coughing  a  little^  but  they  appeared  to 
be  otherwise  all  right,  and  the  cough  was  evidently  less  distressing 
than  it  had  been.  Only  one  pig,  the  one  which  showed  thumping  mo- 
tions of  the  flanks  oin  August  25,  was  yet  a  little  dumpish  and  still  a 
sick  pig.    The  carbolic-add  treatm^i^t  had  been  continued  to  date. 

During  my  stay  in  Oquawka,  Henderson  County,  in  the  fia>ll  of  1879, 1 
made  a  number  of  successful  prophylactic  experiments  with  several  in- 
fected and  diseased  herds  of  hogs  in  different  parts  of  that  county. 
Afterwards  I  kept  up  correspondence  with  a  friend,  who  from  time  to 
time  informed  me  of  what  was  going  qn  in  regard  to  swine  plague,  and 
so  I  learned  that  several  farmers  in  Henderson  County  had  adoptra  my 
prophylactic  treatment  and  succeeded  in  every  instance  in  dliecking 
the  progress  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease.  I  therefore  considered 
it  worth  while  to  go  there  once  more  and  see  for  myselfl  Having  no 
important  cases  on  hand  nearer  home,  I  went  there  August  31,  and  al- 
though at  that  time  1  was  not  able  to  find  any  infected  or  diseased  herds 
of  swine  the  fiftvorable  reports  sent  me  by  my  Mend  were  fully  con- 
firmed in  every  instance. 

September  21.— Although  swine  plague  occurred  this  year  only  in  cer- 
tain localities  there  was  no  lack  of  material  in  July  and  August,  bat 
on  some  of  the  infected  farms  its  progress  was  stopped  by  shipping  the 
whole  herd ;  on  some  it  had  died  out  for  want  of  material,  and  on  others 
its  development  was  checked  or  interrupted  by  my  measures  of  preven- 
tion, besides  the  prevailing  drought  was  not  favorable  to  its  spread- 
ing, and  so  it  happened  that  in  September  all  my  searches  and  inquiries 
for  recent  outbreaks  or  recently  infected  herds  were  fruitless.  I  did 
not  know  where  to  find  new  material  for  further  experiments,  and  finally 
went  to  Squire  Beinhardt^s,  in  Crittenden  Township,  who  knows  every- 
body in  his  neighborhood,  for  information,  thinking  that  in  Crittenden 
Township^  especially  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  Embarras  Biver,  new  out- 
breaks might  have  occurred.  In  his  own  herd  the  treatment  had  been 
discontinued  for  some  time,  and  no  losses  had  occurred,  but  I  found 
that  he  had  recently  tumea  all  his  hogs  into  another  lot  or  yard,  one 
which  contained  an  old  straw-stack,  the  probable  source  of  the  first  in- 
fection, because  that  yard  had  been  occupied  by  the  shoats  immediately 
before  the  first  cases  of  disease  occurred.  The  shoats,  which  were  doing 
as  well  as  could  be  desired  two  weeks  ago,  appeared,  at  least  some  of 
them,  to  be  slightly  affected.  I  heard  several  coughing,  and  observed 
other  slight  symptoms  which  were  not  present  when  1  last  visited  them. 
I  advised  Mr.  Beinhardt  to  take  all  his  hogs  out  of  that  yard,  to  keep 
them  out  as  long  as  the  old  straw-stack  remained,  and  to  put  them  back 
where  they  were  before.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  also  to  send  wonl 
at  once  if  anything  should  happen.  I  have  reeei ved  no  word,  and  there- 
fore conclude  he  has  removed  his  pigs  to  the  yards  formerly  occupied, 
that  no  new  outbreak  has  occurred,  and  everythi\|g  is  ail  right. 

Mr.  Beinhardt  informed  me  that  Mr.  Jassy,  living  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  him,  on  a  large  farm  near  the  Embarras  Biver,  had  re- 
cently lost  a  good  many  pigs.    Mr.  Beinhardt  and  myself  went  there 
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and  found  tbat  Mr.  JasBy  had  lost  very  heavily,  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  I  coold  not  learn  the  exact  nnmber.  The  remainder  of  his  herd, 
said  to  be  a  mere  remnant,  had  been  removed  to  and  was  found  on  a 
piece  of  high  and  dry  ground,  several  acres  in  extent,  bat  sorronnded 
by  a  hog4ight  fence.  This  piece  of  ground  was  destitute  of  any  water, 
and  the  animals  in  consequence  could  not  get  any  except  what  was 
drawn  from  a  well  and  given  them  in  troughs.  Most  of  the  pjgs — i^  all 
perhaps  fifty — ^were  yet  evidently  diseased,  but  more  or  less  convales- 
cent. They  were  mostly  shoats  from  six  to  twelve  months  old;  all  the 
younger  and  smaller  pigs,  and  a  good  many  of  the  larger  ones,  I  was 
informed,  had  died.  At  date  the  mortality,  it  appeared^  had  ceased, 
and  I  saw  only  two  or  three  whidi  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  very 
likely  to  die.  Till  the  removal  had  been  effected  the  mortality  had  been 
very  great. 

Septetnb^  27.— I  found  a  diseased  herd  of  swine,  though  only  a  small 
one,  in  the  outskirts  of  Champaign  City,  belonging  to  Mr.  Barnard. 
The  herd  was  divided  and  each  portion  was  in  a  separate  yard.  The 
first  yard  contained  one  aged  sow  and  a  litter  of  ten  pigs  from  three 
to  four  months  old;  the  second  was  occupied  by  a  sow  with  eight  young 
pigs  a  few  weeks  old;  the  third  contained  two  brood-sows  withontpigs 

Sey  had  litters  afterward) ;  and  the  fourth  contained  a  few  older  hogs, 
ly  the  sow  and  some  of  her  pigs  in  the  second  yard  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  swine  plague;  all  the  others  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthv. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  premises,  iu  companv  with  the  owner,  a  little 
child  had  opened  the  gate  leading  from  the  first  into  the  second  yard, 
and  three  of  the  pigs  of  the  litter  of  ten,  which  belonged  in  the  first 
yard,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  into  the  second 
yard,  and  were  busily  eating  com  which  had  been  refused  and  left 
on  the  ground  by  the  diseased  sow.  Of  course  these  pigs  were  im- 
mediately driven  out  and  back  to  where  they  belonged,  but  what  had 
happened  could  not  be  undone;  the  three  pigs  had  exposed  themselves 
to  a  possibility  of  an  infection.  As  tibe  herd  was  iilready  separated  in 
four  different  though  adjoining  yards  a  fhrther  separation  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  only  the  oceupants  of  the  first  yard,  the  aged  sow  and  her 
ten  pigs,  of  which  three  possibly  might  have  become  infected,  and  the 
sow  and  her  litter  in  the  second  yard,  were  treated  with  carbolic  acid. 
They  received  three  times  a  day  ten  drops  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
live  weight.  One  circumstance  must  here  be  mentioned  which  is  rather 
favorable  to  or  may  possibly  effect  a  communication  of  the  disease  to 
the  perfectly  healthy  occupants  of  No.  3  and  No.  4.  The  latter  are  lower 
than  the  yard  which  contains  the  diseased  sow  and  her  litter  of  pigs,  and, 
joining  the  same,  receive  more  or  less  of  its  drainage. 

September  30. — The  diseased  sow  and  her  pigs  are  no  worse,  and  none 
of  the  other  animals  have  become  affected. 

October  3. — ^The  continued  drought  has  come  to  an  end,  terminated  by 
abundant  rains,  which  have  softened  the  ground  and  revived  vegetation. 
Mr.  Barnard  had  removed  the  aged  soS^  and  her  ten  large  pigs  from 
yard  No.  1 — the  only  one  higher  than  No.  2— to  the  pasture,  or  yard 
No.  4,  and  finding  that  they  as  well  as  the  former  occupants  of  the  past- 
ure commenced  to  turn  up  the  sod,  had  ringed  every  one  of  the  17  ani- 
mals, and  thus  performed  an  operation  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  apt  to  lead  to  an  infection  if  swine  plague  is  near.  It  was  there- 
fore concluded  to  subject  the  whole  herd,  now  doubly  exposed,  to  the 
carbolic-acid,  treatment.  The  diseased  sow,  though  not  otherwise  any 
worse,  had  became  partially  paralyzed  in  the  hind  quarters,  and  was 
lame  in  one  fore  leg.    Her  temperature  was  104f  ©F.    GCwo  of  her  pigs 
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seem  to  be  worse;  one  of  them  gasps  for  breatii  and  the  otber  one  te 
panting.  The  other  pigs  of  the  same  Ktter  seem  to  be  very  little  ailing, 
if  any;  they  are  quite  lively,  do  not  show  any  plain  symptoms  of  die- 
62186,  and  are  only  thin,  perhaps  beoanse  they  do  not  get  eiioogh  milk 
and  are  too  small  to  eat  mnch.  Although  the  ground  oooapled  by  tiie 
healthy  swine  receives  the  drainage^to  a  large  extent  at  least— firom 
the 'infected  yard,  the  heavy  and  continaons  rainli  of  the  last  few  days 
have  probably  been  sufficient  to  entirely  wash  away  every  swine^plagae 
Schizophyte.    It  rained  nearly  four  days  without  interruption. 

October  6. — ^The  diseased  sow  has  some  appetite,  and  her  paralysis  is 
a  little  better,  but  her  lameness  in  one  fore  leg  is  about  the  same.  At 
Mr.  Barnard's  solicitation  I  killed,  by  bleeding,  the  two  sick  pigs,  which 
neither  of  us  expected  would  ever  be  worth  anything,  even  if  they  should 
survive.  Po«f-9iu>rtem  examination:  Externally,  no  morbid  changes.  In- 
ternally, some  hepatization  and  a  goQ4  deal  of  fluid  exudation  in  both 
lungs;  and  the  lymphatip  glands,  especially  those  of  the  mesentsriiim, 
very  much  enlarged,  but  much  more  in  the  pig  first  killed  than  in  the  one 
killed  last.  No  other  morbid  changesin  either  pig.  The  two  patt^n&rtem 
examinations  were  desirable  in  so  ^r  as  they  establidied  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  disease  in  question  was  veritaDle  swine  plague,  and  notiiing  else. 
So  far  none  of  the  other  pigs,  except  those  belonging  to  the  diseased 
sow,  have  shown  any  symptom  whatever. 

October  10.**Mr.  Barnard's  swine  are  doing  well;  the  diseased  sow 
is  improving,  her  appetite  is  good,  and  her  lameness  and  partial  paraly- 
sis have  almost  entirely  disappeairod.  Her  pigs,  too,  have  grown  and 
look  better,  and  none  of  the  other  animals  have  siiown  any  indication  of 
disease. 

October  20. — ^AU  the  animals  are  doing  well;  every  trace  of  swine 
plague  has  disappeared;  the  carbolHs-aeid  treatment  was  discontinued 
a  few  days  ago. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavored  to  restrict  myself  to  an  account 
of  completed  experiments,  and  to  leave  out  as  much  as  possible  ^e  de- 
tails of  my  fhtile  efforts  to  obtain  material  and  unsuccessftd  attempts 
to  find  diseased  or  infected  herds  of  swine  suitable  for  experiment  I 
have  also  considered  it  unnecessary,  and  as  serving  no  purpose,  to  give 
an  account  of  every  case  in  which  the  animals  were  shipped  or  sold 
before  a  fair  test  could  be  made  or  before  any  results  oould  be  expected. 

SEStJI-TS  AM)  CONCLtTSIONS. 

As  before  stated,  my  principal  object  was  to  find  and  to  test,  in  com- 
pliance with  my  instructions,  such  prophylactics  or  means  of  prevention 
as  are  practical  or  suflBoiently  simple  and  easy  of  application  to  be  in- 
telligently applied  by  every  farmer  and  swine-raiser.  Of  course  such 
means,  no  matter  in  what  they  may  consist  or  bow  they  may  act,  must 
not  be  very  expensive  and  must  not  be  injurious  to  the  hog,  or  at  any 
rate,  if  not  perfectly  innocent  to  the  animal,  the  damage  produced  must 
be  insignificant  and  not  be  of  a  permanent  character.  Swine-raising, 
like  all  other  branches  of  farming,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
if  swine  pl«igue  is  successfully  prevented  only  by  means  which  destroy 
or  seriously  impair  the  future  useiblness  of  the  animal,  or  cost  x>6rhaps 
as  much  an  the  pig  is  worth,  or  which  are  very  difiQcult  of  application 
and  require  much  labor,  attention,  or  study,  and  may  be  the  use  of  costly 
instruments,  nothing  of  any  practicttl  value  will  be  gained.  When  experi- 
menting last  year  with  several  antiseptics  to  test  their  value  as  prophy- 
lactics of  the  plague,  I  found  that  quite  a  number  of  them  if  properly 
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used  would  efifectiTely  pn^vent  the  development  of  the  disease,  even  if 
an  infection  or  an  inoculation  with  potent  material  had  taken  place 
(4^.  my  last  report),  bnt  at  the  aame  time  it  was  also  found  that  some 
of  these  were  too  expensive  to  come  Into  general  use,  that  others  were 
difficult  to  procure  or  subject  to  adulteration,  and  that  still  others, 
among  them  particularly  iodine^  though  very  eiSective,  were  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  animal  if  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses 
for  the  necessary  length  of  time.  The  only  antiseptic  firee  almost  en- 
tirely from  all  these  objections,  and  at  the  same  time  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  in  its  prophylactic  effect  to  every  medicine  tried,  proved  to  be 
pure  crystallized  carbolic  add  dissolved  by  gentle  hooting,  and  an  addi- 
tion of  about  5  per  cent,  of  water,  and  tben  sufficiently  diluted  with  the 
water  for  drinking. 

I  also  tested  incNSulations  with  cultivated  swine  .plague  Schizophytes 
and  found  them  to  be  of  some  prophylactic  value,  at  least  in  so  far  that 
such  inoculations,  as  a  rule,  produced  a  comparatively  much  milder  form 
of  disease  than  that  caused  by  a  natural  (S43cidental)  infection,  and  as 
such  a  miMer  attack  resulting  from  an  inoculation  with  cultivated  swine 
plague  Schizophytes  destroyed,  partially  at  least,,  the  existing  predis- 
position, or  protected  for  the  future  about  just  ai?  much  as  an  attack 
Drought  on  by  a  natural  infection,  but  no  more.  ^Ihe  protectipn,  the 
same  as  after  an  attack  of  swine  plague  caused  by  a  natural  or  acci- 
dental infection,  or  by  an  inoculatioA  with  infectious  i»orbid  products 
(lung  exudation,  for  instance),  was  not  always  sufficient  to  entirely  pre- 
vent a  subsequent  infection^  or  some  more  or  less  serious  reaction  after 
a  subsequent  inoculation  witli  potent  material,  but  the  disorder  follow- 
ing or  caused  by  such  a  subsequent  inoculation  or  infection  was  never 
severe.  It  either  did  not  amount  to  a  fully  developed  second  attack  of 
swine  plague,  manifesting  its  presence  b^  plain  symptoms  resulting 
from  new  morbid  changes^  but  was  insignificant  and  in  some  eases  af 
most  imperceptible;  but  ii  it  did,  the  second  attack  was  never  a  severe 
one  and  never  became  fatal.  Experiments  and  inoculations  with  swine- 
plague  Schizophytes,  cultivated  in  substances  foreign  to  the  orga]>}sm 
of  tiie  hog,  are  very  interesting  and  of  high  scientilc  value;  they  £^e 
well  calcu^ted — ^perhaps  better  than  anything  el^e — to  lead  to  a  higher 
knowledge  of  the  Schizophytes  or  Microbes,  their  nature,  metamorphoses, 
manner  of  propagation,  their  mode  of  action,  &c.,  and  particularly  to 
throw  light  ui>on  the  conditions  which  determine  the  pathogenic  prop- 
erties or  tiie  comparative  innocence  of  the  swine  plague  Schizophytes ; 
but  they  are  hardly  of  any  practical  value  to  the  fai^mer. 

A  cultivation  of  swine-plague  Schizoi)hy  tes,  or  of  any  other  pathogenic 
Microbes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  prophylactic  inoculations,  requires 
great  care  and  circumspection,  and  without  a  very  good  microscope  would 
Save  to  be  made  completely  in  the  dark;  consequently  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  even  one  farmer  out  of  a  thousand  would  be  able  to  make  such 
a  cultivation  without  clanger  of  doing  more  damage  than  good.  Experi- 
menting with  cultivations  of  the  infectious  agencies  of  fatal  diseases, 
unless  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  every  detail,  is  a  dangerous  business,  and  ver^  apt  to  result  much 
more  in  a  further  spreading  of  the  disease  than  in  its  suppression. 

All  these  facts  and  considerations  induced  pie  to  concentrate  my  effo^s 
in  another  direction  and  to  pursue  in  my  experiments  the  following 
plan,  baaed  upon  the  pecularities  of  the  disease,  and  the  results  of 
former  observations.  It  contains  two  leading  points — one  consisnng  in 
removing  the  animcds  from  every  known  source  of  infection^  in  stopping 
and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  means  by  which  the  disease  germs 
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can  or  may  be  introdaoed  into  the  animal  organism^  and  in  pennitting  do 
iDore  avenues  of  ingress  tlian  are  unavoidable;  and  the  other  oonsisting 
in  connteracting  the  action  of  the  disease  germs  already  introduced  into 
the  system^  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  in  employing  such  means  as  wiU, 
according  to  experience,  prevent  their  ftirther  dev^opment  and  propa- 
gation, and  destroy,  or  at  least  essentially  diminish,  their  pathogenic 
properties.  This  plan,  whenever  fully  executed,  proved  to  be  very  mic- 
cessftd,  but  its  execution  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  may  seem  to  be. 
The  disease  germs  ding  to  and  are  protected  by  a  great  many  things, 
and,  under  certain  conditions  and  while  in  acertain  stt^e  of  development, 
possess  a  great  tenacity  of  life  tind  a  wonderful  power  of  propagation. 
The  means  and  carriers  of  infection,  therefore,  are  many;  and  as  to  the 
avenues  of  ingress  not  only  the  digestive  canal  and  larger  wounds, 
but  also  very  small  insignificant  sores  and  scratches  or  abrasions,  con- 
stitute excellent  means  of  i!)atroducing  the  disease  germs  into  the  animal 
organism.  One  mistake  or  negle&t.  therefore,  may  defeat  all  our  efforts. 
In  the  following  I  will  enumerate  tne  essential  points  which  seem  to  me 
to  demand  attention: 

MEANS  OF  PREVEKTION. 

Some  of  these  measures  are  self-evident,  and  it  will  not  be  required  to 
give  reasons  for  Ibeir  efficacy  or  why  they  are  necessary  if  it  is  kept  in 
mind  that  swine  plague  is  a  very  infections  disease. 

1.  Wherever  swine  plague  happens  to  be  prevailing  in  a  neighbor- 
hoods no  hog  or  pig  must  be  allowed  to  run  at  large,  but  every  herd  and 
every  hog  should  be  kept  shut  up  if  possible  in  pens  or  yards  on  the 
premises  of  the  owner.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  swine-plague 
germs  ar^  discharged  in  immense  numbers  by  the  diseased  animals  with 
their  excrements,  &c.,  and  rise  into  the  air  as  Schizophy  te  germs,  and 
probably  as  micrococci,  to  a  limited  height,  on  coming  down  are  de- 
posited with  the  dew  or  rain  upon  the  grass,  herbage,  and  into  wnter,  it 
is  dangerous  in  an  infected  neighborhood  to  allow  healthy  swine  to  be  in 
thd  pasture  while  the  grass  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  unless  the  rain  has 
continued  long  and  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  wash  away  everything  that 
is  very  minute  and  light.  Hence,  when  it  is  desired  that  a  herd  of  hogs 
should  have  the  ran  of  a  pasture  while  the  disease  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  time  must  be  limited  to  t>etween  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  sundown,  or  to  hours  daring  which  the  grass  is  dry.  The  Schizo- 
phytes  are  soon  destroyed  where  sunshine  and  fresh  air  have  full  access, 
and  where  at  the  same  time  moisture  is  wanting. 

2.  Every  transportation  of  diseased  and  dead  hogs  is  apt  to  cause  a 
fhrther  spreading  of  the  plague,  and  therefore  should  be  strictly  avoided. 
National,  State,  and  municipal  governments  qnarantine  against  yellow 
fever,  send  small-pox  patients  to  the  pest-hoase,  prohibit  the  importation 
and  transportation  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  order  killed 
dogs  suspected  of  being  mad,  and  laws  are  in  existence  in  several  States 
wluch  forbid  any  importation  or  transit  of  apparently  healthy  Texas 
and  Cherokee  cattle  during  certain  portions  ot  the  year  for  fear  of  the 
spread  of  Texas  fever.  Why  not  have  a  law  that  forbids  and  punishes  the 
transportation  of  swine  affected  with  or  that  have  died  of  swine  plague 
— a  law  that  shall  compel  every  one  to  keep  his  hogs  and  pi$^  on  his 
own  premises,  especially  if  the  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood,  say,  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles  ^  and  also  forbid  and  make  it  a  punishable  offense 
for  any  one  to  contammate  or  pollute  any  stream  of  mnuing  water  (which 
does  not  terminate  on  his  own  grounds  in  a  pond- or  lake  without  any 
outlet)  by  throwing  in  carcasses  of  dead  hogs  or  parts  of  the  same,  or 
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by  allowing  diseased  hogs  and  pigs  to  have  access  to  snch  stream  f  Such 
a  law,  if  properly  firam^,  conld  be  executed,  wonld  harm  nobody,  and 
prevent  very  mach  the  spreading  of  swine  plague.*  Bbpecially  this 
present  year  really  malignant  cases  of  swine  plague  have  been  compara- 
tively rare,  and  the  disease  on  the  whole  of  an  extraord^arily  mild  type; 
severe  cases  and  a  rapid  spreading  could  be  found  only  where  the  hogs 
were  allowed  to  roam  at  large  and  to  frequent  places  which  afforded 
special  conditions  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the  swine  plague 
Schizophytes  or  Microbes. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  such  places — ^timbered  land,  especially  such  as 
contains  much  underbrush  and  rank  vegetation,  ana  is  near  the  border 
of  a  creek,  and  yards,  pastures,  &c.,  containing  old  straw-stacks  or 
accumulations  of  other  similar  loose  and  porous  substances — ^it  might 
have  been  very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  find  during  the  year  any 
case  of  swine  plague  of  a  malignant  tvpe  in  the  whole  State  of  Illinois. 
At  any  rate,  where  these  condinons  did  not  exist  no  cases  could  be  founds 
unless  it  was  in  a  herd  in  which  the  origin  of  the  disease  could  be  traced 
to  just  such  a  source. 

3.  Healthy  and  non-infected  herds  of  swine,  and  also  those  which 
possibly  may  have  become  infected  but  do  not  yet  exhibit  any  plain 
symptoms  of  disease  and  can  probably  be  saved,  must  be  kept  away 
foom  streams  of  running  water  accessible  to  diseased  animals  above,  and 
in  any  way  polluted  or  infected  with  swine  plague  either  through  the 
excrements,  excretions  and  secretions  of  the  sick  hogs,  or  by  the  carcass 
of  a  dead  hog.  But  as  this  point  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  lengtii 
in  my  formerreports,  a  mere  mention  of  it  will  suffice. 

Where  swine  plague  is  in  the  neighborhood  hogs  should  ^so  be  kept 
away  from-  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Stagnant  water,  especially  in  a 
smaU  pool,  is  very  apt  to  become  a  receptocle  of  a  ^at  many,  disease 
germs,  and  as  it  always  contains  more  or  less  (M*ganic  matter  it  is  also 
well  aoapted  to  their  preservation  and  propagation  and  constitutes  a 
good  means  of  infection. 

4.  One  of  the  sources  that  contributes  more  than  anything  else  in 
perpetuating  swine  plague  on  a  farm — always  affording  a  ready  means 
of  infection — ^is  a  straw-stack  in  a  hog-yard  or  in  a  swine  pasture,  espe- 
cially if  the  disease  is  in  the  neighObrhood.  The  danger  is  the  greater,  it 
seems,  the  older  and  larger,  and  the  more  undermined  the  straw-stack. 
Being  a  porous  body,  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  well  calculated  to* 
retain  moisture,  it  not  only  affords  a  good  receptacle  but  also  an  admir- 
able  protection  for  the  swine-plague  Schizophytes,  well  calculated,  as  has 
been  shown*  in  one  of  my  former  reports,  to  preserve  the  same  for  a 
whole  year.    That  such  is  the  case  has  found  recent  confirmation. 

A  hay  stack  is  probably  just  as  dangerous,  but  a  farmer  very  seldom 
places  a  hay -stack  in  a  hog-yard,  and,  besides,  the  hay  is  usually  needed 
ibr  fee^iing,  and  the  stack  therefore  is  removed  befoi*e  spring.  A  great 
many  Western  farmers  put  a  straw-stack  in  the  hog-yard  for  two  or  three 

*  Some  time  daring  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881  J.  Chrisman,  of  Gage  County,  Nebraska, 
fonna  that  hin  bogs  were  dyxns  off  with  some  disease  that  he  could  not  control,  and  to 
secure  himself  he  advertised  his  stock  for  sale.  His  neighbors  bought  what  hogs  they 
wan  ted,  not  knowing  of  any  disease  among  them.  After  they  took  tnem  (the  purchased 
hogs)  home,  they  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  the  swine  plague.  Some 
of  the  buyers  of  Chrisman'f  hogs  lost  almost  all,  not  only  those  they  bought  but  those 
they  had  on  their  farms.  Mr.  Frank  Pethoud  informs  me  that  his  loss  exceeded  $1,000. 
Mr.  Frank  Jones  lost  very  heavily,  also  Mr.  David  Littlejohn.  As  this  was  the  first 
time  that  kwme  plague  was  ever  known  in  Gage  County,  people  were  unprepared  ftnd 
ignorant  of  the  proper  way  to  treat  it.  1  do  not  know  where  Chrisman  bought  his 
hogs,  but  I  think  they  were  bought  of  a  mover  who  was  comiug  West.  (Extract  from 
let  tor  from  Samuel  E!  Rigg,  druggist|  Beatrice,  Gage  County,  Nebraska.) 
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reasons:  first,  to  have  it  out  of  the  way,  as  fhey  often  do  not  know  what 
else  to  do  with  it;  secondly,  to  let  the  hogs  pick  ap  the  grain  which 
the  thresher  may  have  left  in  the  straw ;  and,  thirdly,  to  have  inexpen- 
sive shelter  for  their  hogs  which  will  soon  bnrrow  holes  into  it  and  make 
themselves  a  warm  lair.  In  cold  and  inclement  weather,  and  also  in  a 
hot  enmmer  (Jaly  and  Angust  especially),  hogs  need  shelter,  bat  this 
should  not  consist  of  a  straw-stack,  and  should  be  made  of  otber  more 
compact  or  less  poroos  material.  At  any  rate,  in  a  coantry  where  the 
plague  is  prevailing,  a  straw-stack  has  no  business  in  a  hog-yard  or  swine 
pasture.  Even  farther  west,  where  lumber  is  expensive,  a  hog-shed  of 
lumber,  with  a  roof  above,  a  floor  beneath,  and  divided  into  several  oom- 
partments,  does  not  need  to  cost  very  much,  and  if  well  made  and  built 
upon  a  stone  foundation  will  last  and  be  serviceable  for  many  years  and 
afford  all  the  protection  required. 

5.  The  next  point  deserving  attention  as  a  means  of  prevention  is 
cleanliness.  Even  if  swine  plague  does  not  prevail  within  a  hundred 
miles  it  pays  to  keep  the  trough^  pens,  yards,  &c,  clean  and  free  from 
accumulations  of  manure,  old  bedding,  corn-cobs,  and  dirt  in  gencoral,  be- 
cacuse  no  animsJ'is  more  thankfol  for  cleanliness  and  rewards  it  better 
by  increased  growth  and  thrift  than  a  hog,  notwithstanding  its  name 
is  suggestive  of  the  contrary.  A  hog,  if  not  more,  is  at  any  rate  fiiUy 
as  sensitive  to  the  sanitaiy  conditions  of  its  surroundings  as  any  other 
animal,  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  because  a  hog  is  an  omnivorous  animal, 
roots  in  the  ground,  and  is  fond  of  cooling  its  body  by  taking  a  bath 
wherever  water  is  convenient,  even  if  its  purity  is  questionable.  Dirty 
or  muddy  wat^  cools  as  much  as  clean  water,  and  cooling  is  what  the 
hog  desires. 

6.  Another  point  of  great  importance  consists  in  avoiding  any  opera- 
tion  whatever  that  draws  blood  if  the  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood, 
because  every  sore,  wound,  scratch,  or  mere  abrasion  constitutes  a  port 
of  entry  for  the  disease  germs  and  seems  to  attract  them.  The  opera- 
tions of  castrating  and  riuging.  spaying,  slitting  the  ears,  cutting  off  a 
a  piece  of  the  tai^  &c.,  should  be  avoided.  If  for  some  reason  or  other 
it  i)ecomes  necessary  to  castrate  a  precocious  pig  while  swine  plague 
is  prevailing,  it  is  advisable  to  dress  or  wash  the  wound  with  some  an- 
tiseptic, diluted  carbolic  acid  for  instance,  not  only  as  soon  as  the  oper- 
ation is  finished  but  also  the  next  day  and  the  day  following,  and  to 
keep  the  animal  separated  from  the  herd  till  a  healing  has  been  effected. 
Binging  is  altogether  inadmissible  and  out  of  the  question,  as  long  as 
any  cases  of  swine  plague  are  near.  Accidental  wounds  should  receive 
antiseptic  treatment — be  dressed  with  carbolic  acid.  That;  all  kinds  <rf 
wounds  are  exceedingly  dangerous  in  so  far  as  they  attract  the  disease 
germs  ha«  already  been  shown  in  my  former  reports,  and  all  I  have  to 
add  is  that  more  recent  observations  have  given  ample  confirmation. 
Introduced  through  a  sore,  wound,  scratch,  or  abrasion  it  requires  much 
less  of  the  infectious  principle  to  start  and  to  pitxiuce  the  morbid  pro- 
cess of  swine  plague  than  it  does  if  introduced  through  the  intestinal 
canal. 

7.  There  are  yet  sieveral  other  points  of  more  or  less  importance  which 
deserve  attention,  but  as  some  of  them  are  self-evident  and  others  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  my  former  reports  a  brief  mention  will  probably 
suffice.  It  is  self  evident  that  no  diseased  hog  or  pig  can  be  allowed  to 
mix  with  healthy  swine  or  to  enter  the  premises  or  places  occupied  or  fre- 
quented by  a  healthy  herd  of  hogs ;  it  is  also  equally  self-evident  that  the 
latter  should  be  kept  away  not  only  from  diseased  hogs  but  from  places 
and  things  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  have  become  infected.    Fur- 
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ther,  men  in  their  clothing,  and  animals  probably  in  their  ftir  or  coat  of 
Bair,  and  perhaps  with  the  dirt  that  may  happen  to  stick  to  their  feet,  are 
able  to  convey  the  disease  germs  from  one  place  to  another;  conse- 
quently men  and  animals  (dogs  particularly)  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  diseased  or  dead  hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  pens, 
yards,  pastures,  or  premises  occupied  by  healthy  swine.  Neither  should 
straw  and  hay,  for  bedding,  nor  food  of  any  kind  which  comes  from  an 
infected  place,  be  used  for  healthy  hogs.  Even  rats  coming  from  infected 
premises  are  probably  able  to  convey  the  swine-plague  germs  and  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  animals ;  but  to  guard  against  an 
intrusion  of  that  kind  may  often  be  a  difficult  matter.  Other  carnivor- 
ous animals,  after  having  feasted  on  a  dead  hog— fortunately  but  a  few 
of  them  will  touch  the  carcass  of  a  hog  that  has  died  of  swine  plague — 
in  some  instances  may  also  effect  a  communication  of  the  disease. 

The  points  just  enumerated  are  all  very  essential  ai^  even  indisi>ens- 
aMe  to  a  sucoessftil  prevention  not  only  of  an  invasion  ,of  swine  plague, 
if  that  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  herd  to  be  protected  is 
yet  ficee,  but  also  of  a  farther  spreading  of  the  disease  and  of  an  increase 
in  its  malignancy  after  a  portion  of  Uie  herd  has  become  infected  or 
diseased.  In  such  oases,  if  anything  at  all  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
use  of  prophylactics,  it'is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  all  means 
possible,  and  to  neglect  nothing  by  which  a  further  influx  of  disease 
genns  can  be  prevented.  K  the  latter  is  not  checked,  but  permitted 
to  be  constantly  increasing,  the  best  prophylactic  treatment  will  be  of 
very  little  avail. 

The  following  measures  of  prevention  are  of  a  ipore  special  character, 
and  apply  principally  where  an  infection  has  taken  place,  and  where 
cases  of  swine  plague  are  already  occurring  within  the  herd : 

8.  A  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  consists  in  a  strict  separoHan 
of  all  animaU  upparen^  heaUhy  J¥am  those  already  shotoingplam  symp- 
toms of  swine  plague^  and  the  removal  of  the  former  to  another  place  frAioft 
is  not  infected.  Its  object  is  to  stop  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
a  further  influx  of  swine-plague  germs  or  pathogenic  Schizophytes. 
Whenever  the  plague  has  made  its  appearance  in  a  herd  of  swine,  the 
herd  usually  can  be  divided  into  three  portions  or  sections-^the  first  to 
be  composed  of  those  animals  which  do  not  show  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease whatever  and  are  apparently  healthy,  the  second  to  comprise  all 
those  animals  which  show  slight  but  still  somewhat  doubtful  indictftions 
of  sickness,  and  the  third  to  consist  of  all  those  animals  which  are  evi- 
dently sick.  If  the  herd  is  a  large  on^,  and  many  animals  have  already 
shown  evidences  o£  disease,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  subdivide  the 
third  section  into  animals  not  very  seriously  affected  and  giving  hope 
of  recovery,  and  such  as  are  already  in  an  advanced  stage  of  swine 
plague  and  almost  sure  to  die.  As  the  latter  are  of  very  little  value^  if 
of  any  value  at  all — ^because  most  of  them  will  die,  and  the  few  which 
possibly  may  survive  will  never  be  of  any  account  or  pay  for  the  food 
they  consume — ^it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  kill  every 
one  of  them  at  once,  and  to  bury  or  to  cremate  them  as  soon  as  dead. 
By  so  doing  an  immense  amount  of  disease  germs  will  be  destroyed, 
much  danger  of  further  infection  and  of  increasing  malignancy  will  be 
removed,  and  a  great  many  animals  not  yet  infected  may  thereby  escape, 
or  if  infected  may  thereby  get  off  with  a  mild  attack.  But  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  average  fanner  can  be  persuaded  to  dispose  in  that  way 
of  a  live  animal.  He  says :  ^^As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  no 
matter  whether  the  hope  is  worth  anything  or  not.  Therefore,  if  the 
owner  does  not  want  to  kill  the  hopelessly  diseased  hogs,  he  may  leave 
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them  at  the  ahready  badly-infected  place  where  they  are,  and  not  move 
them  at  all,  as  that  would  only  still  more  infect  the  premises — spread 
the  infection  over  a  larger  area. 

The  first  section,  comprising  sach  animals  as  are  apparently  healthy, 
should  be  selected  with  care  by  assigning  every  animal  in  the  least 
donbtful  to  section  No.  2.  It  shoold  be  taken  to  another  piece  of  in- 
closed ground,  or  non-infected  yard,  which  is  high  and  dry,  destitute  of 
stagnant  and  running  water^  of  straw-stacks,  half-rotten  manure,  mud- 
puddles,  &c.,  and  does  not  under  any  circumstances  receive  any  drain- 
age from  the  infected  hog  lot  or  finom  other  iiifected  places.  If  the  piece 
of  ground  is  bare,  that  is,  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  so  much  the  better ; 
if  it  is  not,  i)lowing  can  make  it  sa  Section  or  lot  No.  2,  containing  all 
animals  which  do  not  show  plain  symptoms  of  disease,  should  also  at 
once  be  removed  to  a  similar  place  as  section  No.  1,  which  may  adjoin 
it,  but  the  pen  or  yard  occupied  by  section  No.  I  should  be  higher,  or 
at  least  not  receive  drainage  from  the  pen  or  yard  occupied  by  section 
No.  2.  The  reasons  for  this  provision,  I  think,  do  not  need  any  expla- 
nation. If  section  No.  3,  composed  of  the  really  sick  animals,  is  subdi- 
vided, the  subdivision  compiising  the  less-affected  animals,  or  those 
which  x>ossibly  may  yet  recover,  or  are  worth  saving,  should  likewise 
be  removed  to  a  similar  ptoce  as  section  No.  I  ahd  section  No.  2,  but  it 
should  be  a  place  which  does  not  send  any  drainage  to  the  yardB  occu- 
pied by  sections  Nos.  I  and  2  and  does  not  receive  any  from  the  old  hog 
lot  or  from  other  infected  places. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  enough.  The  separation  must  extend  also 
to  the  water  for  drinking,  to  the  food,  and  to  the  attendance.  The  ani- 
mals in  each  pen  or  yard  should  have  one  or  more  troughs  for  their  ex- 
clusive use,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  lowest  comer  of  the  yard,  so 
that  when  they  aro  emptied  or  upset  to  be  cleaned  the  water  will  at  once 
flow  out  of  the  pen  or  yard,  and  not  form  a  mud  puddle^  hog- wallow, 
or  pool  of  stagnant  water.  As  to  attendance,  if  the  herd  is  a  large  one 
and  the  owner  has  hands  enough,  it  would' be  best  to  give  to  every  sec- 
tion a  separate  attendant,  with  strict  orders  not  to  meddle  under  any 
circumstances  witiii  any  of  the  other  sections,  or  to  enter  the  other  yards. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  and  but  one  man  has  to  caro  for  and  feed  all  the 
hogs,  sick  and  well,  it  must  be  made  an  invariable  rule  to  always  attend 
first  to  section  No.  1,  then  to  section  No.  2,  then  to  subdivision  of  sec- 
tion No.  3,  and  last,  to  the  very  sick  animals.  This  order  must  under 
no  ciroumstances  be  reversed,  and  the  attendant,  after  he  has  been  to 
to  the  sick  animals,  must  not  again  approach  those  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion until  the  next  feeding  time,  or  has  first  been  disinfected  by  attend- 
ing to  other  outdoor  work.  If  all  these  preoautious  are  taken  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  a  board  fence  tight  enough  to  prevent  a  pig 
from  putting  his  head  through  and  stealing  food  or  water  from  the  ad- 
joining pen  or  yard,  is  sufficient  separation,  because  swine  plague  is 
very  seldom,  if  ever,  communicated  through  the  respiratory  passages, 
unless  the  lining  mucous  membrane  is  sore,  scratched,  or  wounded,  or 
has  abrasions.  In  such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  attracts  and  ab- 
.  sorbs  the  disease  germs  just  as  readily  as  a  soro,  wound,  &c.,  in  the 
skin.  To  i)erfectly  healthy  lungs  and  respiratory  passages  an  inhalation 
of  infected  air  seems  to  be  harmless,  but  where  the  air  is  badly  infected, 
food  and  water  exposed  to  the  air  are  very  apt  to  also  become  infected. 
Hence,  wherever  healthy  and  diseased  hogs  are  kept  under  the  same 
roof  and  in  the  same  building,  though  in  strictly  separate  pens,  thor- 
ough ventilation  is  not  only  advisable  but  also  necessary.  If  the  ob- 
servatiou  of  others  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  swine  plague  can  be 
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commnnicated  tlirongh  the  respiratory  organs,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
if  they  had  made  a  close  examination  they  nndoabtedly  would  have 
found  in  every  case  in  which  apparently  an  infection  through  the  res- 
piratory organs  took  place  some  lesion  or  lesions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  respiratory  passages.  As  the  very  smallest  and  most  in- 
significant lesion  attracts  and  absorbs  tbe  disease  germs,  the  loosened, 
congested,  and  swelled  condition  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane 
and  a  partial  divestiture  of  its  protection,  its  epithelium,  afifected  by 
the  presence  of  lung  worms  (Strongylus  paradoxua)^  are  as  sufficient  in 
absorbing  the  disease  germs  bs  a  sore  or  abrasion. 

If  a  strict  separation  is  effected  and  maintained,  neither  man  nor 
beast,  coming  in  contact  with  diseased  animals  or  entering  the  yards  or 
pens  occupied  by  diseased  hogs,  must  be  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the 
pens  or  yards  of  animals  yet  healthy.  The  latter  themselves  need  close 
watching,  to  see  whether  any  of  them  show  symptoms  of  disease,  be- 
cause it  must  be  supposed,  till  the  contrary  is  proven,  that  near^  every 
animal  belonging  to  an  infected  herd,  although  not  yet  showing  any 
symptoms,  is  more  or  less  affected.  If  an  animal  in  section  No.  1  appears 
doubtful,  or  shows  the  least  symptoms  of  not  being  well,  it  should  be 
at  once  transferred  to  section  No.  2;  and  if  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
latter  commences  to  exhibit  plain  symptoms  of  swine  plague,  it  should 
without  delay  be  removed  to  section  No.  3,  because  every  diseased  ani- 
mal discharges  with  its  excrements,  urine,  and  other  excretions  and 
secretions  a  large  amount  of  pathogenic  Schizophytes  or  disease  germs, 
thus  increasing  the  means  and  consequently  the  danger  of  further  in- 
fection. 

9.  All  animals  that  die  of  swine  plague  must  immediately,  or  at  any 
rate  as  soon  as  possible,  be  buried  or  cremated.  Their  carcasses  con- 
tain a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  pathogenic  Schizophyt68, 
and  if  left  on  the  ground,  or  not  destroyed  by  fire,  these  Schizophytes 
will  become  disseminated  over  the  premises,  and  are  apt  to  be  taken  up 
by  other  animals;  but  if  the  dead  hogs  are  promptly  buried,  or,  still 
better,  cremated,  all  these  germs  are  destroyed  and  out  of  the  way. 
That  it  will  not  do  any  good  to  scratch  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  to 
cover  the  carcasses  with  just  enough  earth  to  bury  them  out  of  sight, 
as  is  so  often  done,  is  self-evident.  Every  hog  that  dies  of  the  plague, 
unless  cremated,  should  be  covered  with  at  least  four  feet  of  earth. 
Some  farmers,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  dead  hogs,  throw  them  into 
ravines,  into  creeks,  streams  of  running  water,  and  ponds,  or  allow  them 
to  rot  by  the  roadside,  and  others  let  them  lie  where  they  have  died  till 
the  tankman  comes  and  hauls  them  offl  All  this  promotes  a  spreading 
of  the  disease,  and  should  not  only  be  prohibite<l  but  should  be  severely 
punished  by  law. 

10.  As  to  food,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  mostly  com  or  some- 
thing else,  if  it  be  wholesome,  clean,  and  not  in  any  way  contaminated 
with  the  disease  germs  of  swine  plague.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its 
contamination  it  should  be  subjected  to  cooking  or  steaming  before  it  is 
fed,  because  cooking  and  steaming  will  destroy  the  disease  germs  and 
thus  act  as  a  disinfectant.  But  after  the  food  has  been  cooked  or  steamed 
it  will  not  do  to  expose  it  to  a  badly-infected  atmosphere,  for  if  so  ex-* 
|H>sed  it  will  attract  the  disease  germs  and  again  become  dangerous.  It 
should  be  fed  as  soon  as  convenient^  or  as  soon  as  sufficiently  cool.  If 
some  animal  food  can  be  given  it  cannot  be  objected  to,  unless  it  is  of  a 
dead  hog,  because  it  seems,  if  animal  food  is  given,  the  pathogenic  Schiz- 
ophytes which  may  happen  to  enter  the  animal  organism  tlirough  the 
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digestive  canal  are  very  often,  bat  not  always,  either  digested,  pass  off 
with  their  exorementSr  or  lose  their  pathogenic  character. 

As  for  the  water  for  drinking,  it  shonld  be  drawn  fresh  from  a  well 
each  time  the  animals  are  watered,  and  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
stagnant  in  the  troughs  any  longer  than  from  one  meal  to  another.  That 
running  water,  accessible  above  to  diseased  animals,  and  stagnant  water 
from  ponds,  &c,  are  very  daikgerons  if  swine  plagae  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, has  already  been  stated.  K  skimmed  milk,  slop,  or  swill  is  given 
instead  of  water,  the  only  precautions  necessary  are  not  to  give  any 
more  at  a  time  than  will  be  oonsaTned^^nd  to  keep  the  troughs  clean. 

11.  Propkiflactio  medicines. — There  are  several  which,  as  to  their  pro- 
phylatic  properties,  do  not  present  much  difterenoe.  Otherwise,  how- 
ever, the  differences  are  great.  Iodine  in  a  watery  solution — ^ten  grains 
of  iodine  and  twelve  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  an  ounce 
of  water— given  in  small  doses  is  very  effective,  and,  as  the  dose  is  so 
small,  is  not  expensive  either,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  hogs.  It 
causes  them  to  lose  their  appetite,  affects  all  secretions  and  excretions, 
and  seriously  interferes,  at  least  auring  the  treatment,  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  animal,  which  soon  becomes  more  or  less  ema- 
ciated. Besides,  the  pigs  do  not  like  it,  and  would  rather  go  thirsty 
than  take  their  iodized  water,  which  is  a  very  serious  objection,  espe- 
cially if  an  animal  is  already  affected  and  does  not  care  much  for  food 
^  and  drink.  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  was  tried  quite  extensively 
'  some  time  ago,  produced  satisfactory  results  as  a  prophylactic,  but  if 
used  in  sufBlciently  large  doses,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  is  neces- 
sary, it  caused  diarrhea,  and  thus  weakened  the  animal.  If  bought  at 
wholesale  in  large  quantities  it  is  not  expensive.  Benzoate  of  soda  seems 
to  be  effective,  but  causes  diarrhea,  and  is  too  expensive^  therefore  out 
of  the  question.  Salioylic  acid  is  expensive,  and  far  inferior  in  its  effect 
to  carbolic  acid.  Thymol,  or  thymic  acid,  where  used,  gave  satisfactory 
results,  provided  the  preparation  was  genuine.  It  is  a  high-priced  arti- 
cle, and  therefore  frequently  subject  to  adulteration.  Still,  if  a  genuine 
and  really  superior  article  could  everywhere  be  procured,  its  high  price 
would  be  no  serioas  objection,  because  the  dose  required  is  very  small. 
But  it  is  not  as  easily  handled  and  dissolved  as,  for  instance,  carbolic 
acid. 

Of  all  the  antiseptics  exi)erimented  with  as  prophylactics,  carbolic 
acid,  eveiQ^thing  considered,  has  given  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Considering  the  small  dose,  8  to  10  drops  of  a  95-per-cent.  solu- 
tion three  times  a  day  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight,  it  is 
very  inex|)enslve,  as  a  pound  goes  a  good  ways,  and  a  pound  of  Mallinck- 
roodt^s  best  crystallized  carbolic  acid,  such  as  I  have  almost  exclusively 
used  in  my  experiments,  can  now  be  bought,  if  purchased  in  large 
quantities, for  65  cents.  Eetail  druggists  usually  ask  from  75  cents  to  $1. 
It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  Jbogs ;  does  not  destroy  their  api)etite  or 
perceptibly  interfere  with  aiiy  organic  functions,  except  that  it  reduces 
the  animal  heat,  which,  perhaps,  is  just  what  makes  it  an  efficient  prophy- 
lactic. Of  course,  if  much  larger  doses  than  those  indicated  are  given, 
which  is  not  at  all  necessary,  it  becomes  a  deadly  poison.  After  it  has 
'  been  used  a  few  days  the  animals  evidently  like  it,  and  seem  to  almost 
crave  for  it  when  its  use  is  discontinued.  Even  the  diseased  animals, 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  care  for  solid  food,  will  take  the  carbol- 
ized  water.  It  is,  however,  only  a  prophylactic,  and  all  it  does  or  can 
be  expected  to  do  is  to  destroy  the  couditions  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment and  propagation  of  the  swine-plague  Scbizophytes.  It  does  not  di- 
rectly kill  them,  at  least  not  in  such  a  dilation  in  which  it  can  be  safely 
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given  to  a  hog;  itBeffectftherefore,  it  must  be  concluded,  is  either  indirect 
(probably)  or  aocamulati ve.  It  will  not  and  cannot  repair  or  even  redaoe 
the  morbid  changes  which  have  already  been  prodaced  and  are  still  ex- 
isting, and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  effect  a  cure  of  a  diseased 
animal.  Such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question.  All  that  carbolic  acid  or 
any  other  prophylactic  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  prevent  and  to  arrest 
the  morbid  process  by  changing  or  destroying  certain  conditions  neces- 
s^y  to  the  metamorphoses  and  propagation  of  the  pathogenic  Schi2X>- 
pTiytes.  So,  for  instance,  iodine,  it  seems,  is  an  efficient  prophylactic 
principally  on  aecount  of  its  great  affiinity  for  albuminous  compounds, 
the  very  thing  that  is  appropriated  and  withdrawn  from  the  organism 
of  the  animal  by  the  Schizophytes;  iodine,  therefore,  deprives  the  latter 
of  their  pabulum,  and  thus  destroys  the  conditions  necessary  to  their 
development  and  propagation. 

If  a  cessation  of  the  morbid  process  has  been  effected  by  arresting 
or  neutralizing  its  cause,  and  the  morbid  changes  produced  are  not  al- 
ready irreparable,  a  "cure" — ^that  is,  to  effect  recovery— may  safely  be 
left  to  nature.  K  the  morbid  changes  have  become  irreparable  the  ani- 
mal will  in  all  probability  die  5  if  it  lives  it  will  only  partially  recover, 
and  never  be  healthy  again. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  manner  of 
administering  medicines  to  hogs.  If  one  commences  it  right  it  is  very 
easy;  but  if  the  nature  of  the  hog  is  not  understood,  and  force  is  at- 
tempted, not  much  success  will  be  attained.  A  hog  has  a  very  fine  nose, 
but  rather  indifferent  taste,  and  therefore  will  voluntarily  take  almost 
anythiug,  even  quinine,  if  it  is  mixed  with  its  food,  provided  it  has  not 
an  objectionable  smell.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  things  which 
have  an  ot>jectionable  smell  to  human  beings  have  the  same  to  hoes;  on 
the  contrary,  a  hog  undoubtedly  finds  certain  things  very  pleasing  to 
its  olfactory  nerves,  and,  maybe,  highly  aromatic,  which  are  nauseating 
to  a  human  being;  and  vice  versa.  There  are,  therefore,  a  great  many 
medicines  which  are  voluntarily  taken  by  any  hog  if  mixed  with  its  food 
or  drink,  and  to  give  the  medicines  with  either  food  or  drink  is  by  far 
the  best  way,  as  long  as  the  hog  has  any  appetite  or  any  desire  to 
drink.  Fluid  medicines  are  best  administer^  in  the  water,  milk,  or 
slop,  and  so  are  soluMe  powders  or  powders  of  light  sj^ecific  weight, 
light  enough  to  swim  in  water.  Heavier  and  more  or  less  insoluble 
powders,  such  as  calomel,  cannolNin  that  way  be  given,  but  must  be 
mixed  with  the  food — a  mash,  for  instance.  If  the  hog  has  but  little 
appetite,  and  is  therefore  not  inclined  to  take  the  medicated  food,  a 
boiled  potato,  or  a  piece  of  one,  constitutes  the  best  vehicle  for  the  medi- 
cine, because  the  hog  will  take  it  if  it  has  any  appetite  whatever.  Of 
courae,  all  solid  medicines  designed  for  hogs,  especially  for  such  as  have 
diminished  appetite,  must  be  concentrated  and  be  of  small  bulk.  Vo- 
luminous medicines  won't  do.  If  a  sick  hog  has  no  appetite  whatever, 
or  will  not  take  even  a  boiled  potato,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
medicine^  it  must  be  administered  either  in  shape  of  small  pills  or  by 
means  of  a  hypodermic  injection,  and  of  course  be  concentrated,  or  of 
very  little  bulk.  To  drench  a  bog  is  a  dangerous  and  difficult  opera- 
tion. The  animal,  as  soon  as  force  is  used,  will  squeal,  and  then,  when 
taking  br^th,  the  medicine  will  go  down  tJje  windpipe  into  the  lungs, 
and  often  suffocates  and  kills  the  animal  before  the  whole  di^ench  is 
poured  down,  or  if  not  killed  outright  it  usually  dies  within  a  short  time 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  respiratory  past^ages.  Drenching  a  hog 
is  doubly  dangerous,  .if  the  drench  contains  undissolved  or  suspended 
powders.    Any  one  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx 
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of  the  hog  will  know  the  reason  why  drenching  is  attended  with  so  much 
danger.  Those  who  prescribe  medicines  to  be  administered  as  a  drench 
manifest  by  so  doing  their  gross  ignorance,  and  proclaim  themselves  as 
inexx>erienced  quacl^. 

TREATMENT  OF  VERT  SICK  ANIMALS. 

As  to  a  medical  treatment  of  an  animal  in  an  advanced  stage  of  swine 
plagne  I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  as  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  the  sooner  such  an  animal  dies,  or  is  put  out  of  the  way,  the 
better  it  is  for  the  owner,  at  least  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  con- 
cerned. I  advise  those  who  yet  believe  in  the  possibility  of  curing  (re- 
storing to  health)  a  hog  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  plague  to  make  a 
few  po8t-martem  examinations,  to  examine  particularly  the  lungs,  tiie 
lym^atic  glands,  the  heart  and  intestines,  and  then  compare  what  they 
found  with  the  condition  of  those  parts  or  organs  in  a  healthy  animal, 
and  they  will  soon  be  converted. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  J.  D£TMEBS. 

Champaign,  III.,  Octoher  30, 18S1. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
FINAL  EEPOET  OF  OHAELBS  P.  LYMAK,  F.  B.  C.  V.  S. 

Hon.  6BOB0B  B.  LOBiNa, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture : 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
the  following: 

In  Maryland  during  the  last  two  months  contagious  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  is  reported  to  me  as  having  received  some  further  ectension ;  nothing, 
however,  in  this  connection  is  especially  important^or  the  diseased  d£- 
trict  remains  practically  the  same  in  this  State.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  proprietors  of  the  bone-boiling  establishment  have  reduced 
their  price  for  dead  and  dying  cows  to  $2  per  head.  This  the  owners  of 
such  animals  consider  too  small  a  price,  and  as  a  result  the  carcasses 
become  the  property  of  the  ^^  pudding  butchers,"  and  so,  I  suppose,  much 
of  this  meat  becomes  human  food,  for  which  purpose  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
worthless.  Cattle  are  killed  in  and  about  Baltimore  by  butchers,  in 
their  own  establishments,  and,  I  am  inft>rmed,  none  of  them  kill  in  ex- 
cess of  twelve  or  fourteen  head  a  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  local 
board  of  health  could  do  much  to  prevent  this  rather  disgusting  state 
of  affairs,  by  the  establishment  of  abattoirs  and  compelling  all  butchers 
to  come  into  them,  as  is  done  in  Boston,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  Your  inspector  for  Maryland  says  that  he  is 
satisfied  that  now  most  of  the  diseased  sinimals  are  kept  away  from  the 
stock  yards  in  and  about  Baltimore.    He  says : 

The  greater  danger  lies  in  thoaaleof  animale  that  have  been  hurried  into  market 
from  farms  or  stables  where  '^  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia"  has  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance.  Members  of  a£^c<iltnral  societies  could  prohibit  this  practice  to  a  ^reat 
extent  if  they  would  notify  the  man  in  charge  of  the  stock  yard  of  such  transactions; 
it  would  destroy  the  sale  of  such  stock. 

Very  few  cattle  are  being  shipped  now  firom  Baltim^ore  to  Great  Britain. 
In  Pennsylvania,  4x>nta^ous  pleuro-pneumoiiia  has  received  a  fresh 
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outbreak;  this  time  in  York  Oonnty.  Three  additional  herds  have  been 
infected,  two  in  Springfield  and  one  in  Shrewsbury.  This  natorally 
extends  the  more  recently  infected  district;  bat  the  whole  matter  is 
in  the  efficient  hands  of  Mr.  Secretary  Edge.  The  infection  has  been 
traced  in  one  case  to  Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  in  the  other  two 
to  Baltimore. 

Your  inspector  for  Pennsylvania  says : 

I  am  qnite  satisfied  the  bntcheis  get  most  of  the  oases  of  contagions  pleuro-pnen- 
monia  now,  as  the  &rmers  know  too  mach  to  keep  their  infected  ftnimftiiy  alire,  and 
thia  mast  help  lid  the  oonntry  of  the  disease.  ^ 

There  were  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to  Europe,  in  1878,  4,156  head 
of  homed  cattle ;  in  1879,  5,876  head;  in  1880,  2.474;  m  1881,  none. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  or  the  rate  at  which  this  whole  trade  is 
being  lost  to  us.  A  letter  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Peter  Wright 
and  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  says : 

Dorinff  the  latter  part  of  1878  we  had  contracted  with  prominent  shippers  of  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  (whose  names  we  can  prohahly  get  permission  to  giTe  if  you 
desire  it),  for  shipment  of,  say,  900  cattle  per  week,  from  Philadelphia  toIiYerpooly 
and  ahout  the  same  number  from  Baltimore  to  Liyerpool,  and,  in  order  to  foMU  these 
contracts  we  dispatched  a  representatire  to  Earope  to  arrange  with  prominent  ship- 
owners there  for  regular  weekly  lines  of  steamers  (seven  steamers  in  each  line)  to  run 
between  the  aboye<mentioned  }>ort6,  during  the  shipping  season  of  ld79.  Upon  the 
passive  of  the  order  in  council,  in  February,  1879,  our  shippers  were  unable  to  ftilfin 
their  contracts,  and  we  were  placed  in  the  most  embarrassing  position  with  the  owners 
of  the  steamers  which  we  had  secured,  and  had  to  face  the  probability  of  vexy  heavy 
loss. 

The  total  expense  inoorred  in  the  suppression  of  plenro  pnenmonia  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  State  authorities  daring  the  year  1881 
has  been  $3,409.62. 

And  had  it  not  been  for  Maryland  allowing  diseased  cattle  to  be  sent  out  of  th^ir 
State,  we  should  now  be  clear  of  this  disease  (that  is,  if  there  is  no  moie  disease  th^ 
we  know  of  now  in  this  State.)  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  State  wiU  con- 
tinue its  present  organization  for  the  suppression  of  contagious  plenro-pneumonia, 
even  should  the  expense  exceed  $5,000  per  year,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  without 
any  luoney  help  from  Congress,  as  our  oumen  of  stock  thoroughly  understand  i^  danger 
of  the  disease. 

Cattle  killed  on  account  of  being  diseased  are  now  cremated  by  order 
of  the  State  anthorities. 

From  New  Jersey  I  have  no  advice  relating  to  the  extension  or  dimi- 
Bution  of  contagions  plenro-pnenmonia.  Facts  relating  to  this  matter 
can  only  be  obtained  now  firom  Dr.  E.  M.  Hnnt,  upon  whom  I  had  no 
authority  to  call  for  the  information.  Yoor  inspector  located  at  Oamden 
writes  as  followai : 

On  the  7th  December  I  detected  two  cows  with  lung  trouble,  in  two  lots  of  five  and 
six,  xespectiTely,  which  came  to  the  ferry  yards  from  Mount  HoUy ,  Burlington  County, 
New  Jers^.  The  other  from  Elmer,  Salem  County,  consigned  to  the  same  firm  and 
intended  ror  *'  Bologna"  beef.  I  accompanied  them  to  the  slaughter-house,  where  I 
had  to  remain  nearly  the  whole  day  in  order  to  see  them  slaughtered,  which  was 
finally  consummated.  The  Mount  HoUv  cow  was  an  old  chronic  case,  having  a  large 
abscess  in  the  central  portion  of  the  right  lun^,  together  with  a  cavitv  in  an  i^joining 
portion.  The  left  lung  also  had  a  small  cavity  m  the  inferior  portion  of  the  larger  lobe. 
The  Elmer  cow  was  an  acute  case,  aftected  in  one  lung,  which  was  already  beginning 
to  take  on  a  condition  of  hepatization. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  I  detected  a  two-year-old  steer  in  a  lot  of  twenty-one 
head  brought  on  the  river.  The  steer  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  I  found  to  be  true,  as  I  traced  him  directly  back  as  far  as  Wilmington,  and 
then  ascertained  that  he  had  come  thence  fh>fti  Baltimore. 

On  the  13th  I  found  three  chronic  cases  in  another  lot  of  "  Bologna  "  beef  cows  oom« 
ing  here  from  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey.  On  the  17th  another  chronic  case  from 
Camden  County ;  on  the  U2d  two  other  chronic  cases  from  Gloucester  County,  and  on 
the  S7th  a  subacute  case  from  Burlington  County.    AU  of  them,  with  the  exception 
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•f  ^6te«r,  wer*  cowi  intended  for  elaagbtar  te  ''Bologn*  beef,"  w«n  in  good  «m- 
ditloo  fkpparemtlT— some  of  ttiem  fat-*-«iia  were,  witb  one  or  two  eyceptioiUy  eotiMly 
recovered  from  we  effects  of  the  diseaae  ae  £ur  ae  <me  could  judge  by  external  appfar- 
ancee,  and  were  all  en  route  from  New  Jereey  to  Philadelphia  for  elaughter. 

The  State  of  New  York  has,  I  anderatand,  aome  $50,000  in  treaaory 
appropriated  for  stamping  out  plearo-pneomonia.  Of  this  amoant  they 
are  said  to  have  used  only  about  IS^OOO,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  &ct  that 
the  disease  has,  during  the  past  year,  received  quite  important  exten- 
mn  within  the  limits  of  the  State ;  that  is,  it  seems  to  have  reoccupied 
the  portions  of  the  State  about  "Sew  York  Oit^  which  were  so  thoroughly 
purged  by  Professor  Law  but  a  short  time  smoe. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  to  this  report  that  will  increase 
its  value ;  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Although  I  think  that  most 
decidedly  England  has  never  received  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  iiom 
either  Boston  or  Portland,  I  still  think  that  their  position  upon  the  ques* 
tion  of  tiiieir  receipt  of  our  cattle  is  a  perfectly  fkir  one,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  complaint.  When  it  is  remembered  how  many  thousands 
pounds  sterling  have  been  lost  by  British  cattle  owners  on  account  of 
the  introduction  among  their  herds  of  foreign  cattle  affected  with  exotic 
contagious  diseases,  and,  as  they  say,  when  one  thinks  of  how  little 
provision  we,  as  a  government,  have  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
pleuropneumonia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  do  otherwise.  That 
this  disease  really  has  an  existence  in  a  certain  part  of  this  country, 
they,  through  their  consuls,  are  as  well  aware  as  we,  and  no  amount 
of  testimony  to  the  contrary  by  this  intelligent  farmer  and  the  other 
experienced  dealer,  will  have  the  slightest  possible  effect  upon  their 
action.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  were  we  able  to  show  a  country  en- 
tirely free  from  this  disease,  the  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  our  cattle 
landing  in  Great  Britain  would  at  once  be  removed,  other  conditions 
being  Uie  sa^e  as  now.  That  is,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  their  honesty 
of  purpose  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  significant  foct  that  no  condemnations 
have  been  made  since  last  June  upon  cattle  coming  from  Boston  or 
Portland. 

In  regard  to  ridding  ourselves  of  this  present  incubus  upon  what 
should  be  a  large  and  profitable  export  trade,  and  which  now  seems 
threatened  with  extinction,  as  well  as  to  prevent  for  all  time  the  great 
dang^,  which  I  feel  to  be  a  real  one,  of  the  introduction  of  this  nest  to 
our  western  cattle  ranges,  from  whence  it  could  never  be  dislodged,  I 
can  think  of  but  one  method  which  seems  to  me  to  offer  in  any  degi^ 
a  hope  of  success,  and  that  is  for  Congress  to  take  the  matter  in  charge 
in  some  way  that  will  give  the  power  to  and  compel  some  one  authority 
to  control  the  movements  of  all  animals  within  the  diseased  districts, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
killing  of  all  animals  diseased  or  infected.  I  have  no  faitib  in  the  una- 
nimity of  action  in  the  matter  by  the  directly  interested  States  them- 
selves*— this  for  various  reasons,  which  I  have  thoroughly  learned  to 
appreciate  during  my  recent  experience — ^neither  will  action,  which  only 
creates  a  power  capable  of  spasmodic  effort,  be  of  avail,  else  the  whole 
countiy  will  but  repeat  the  recent  experience  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  for  nothing  and  a  fhll  supply  of 
pleuro*pnenmonia  on  hand. 

Therefore,  unless  national  action  can  be  had,  and  that  in  such  a  way 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  insure  the  continuance  of  proi)er 
measures  until  the  desired  freedom  from  the  disease  is  attained,  it  would 
be  just  as  well,  as  far  as  the  effect  upon  contagious  pleuropneumonia  is 
concerned^  to  let  the  matter  alone  first  a«  last,  and  certainly  to  do  so  at 
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first  would  oontribate  very  largely  to  the  comfort  of  any  one  who  might 
be  appointed  ezeoative  of  any  compromising  methods  of  exterminatioiL ; 
that  i«,  if  it  is  not  a  ^  ball  ^  to  assume  that  one  can  stop  doing  a  thing 
before  he  oommences  it.  I  think  I  have  heard  somewhere  of  its  being 
better  for  a  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  if  he  had  ne^^  been  bom. 

1  caainot  close  this  letter,  which  I  suppose  will  be  my  last  one  to  you, 
without  thanking  you  for  your  numerous  kindnesses  to  me,  and  wishing 
you  personal  prosperity  in  the  administration  of  the  many  and  varied 
dnti^  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  If  at  any  Jiame  such  informa- 
tion regarding  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  as  I  may  have  will  be  of 
service  to  you,  I  shall  most  gladly  famish  it. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  P.  LYMAN. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  30,  1882. 


DISEASES  AMONG  HORSES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  LofeiNa, 

C(mmi88%on€T  of  Agriculture : 
Sm :  When  I  received  your  dispatch  of  the  8th  instant^  directing  me, 
at  the  request  of  Hon.  James  R.  Scott,  president  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  inquire  into  a  fatal  epizootic  among  horses  in  this 
(Champaign)  county,  I  had  already,  on  the  6th  instant,  made  a  visit  to 
the  locality  where  the  alleged  epizootic  prevailed,  a  farm  near  Linden- 
grove  in  the  northeast  comer  of  Crittenden  Township,  about  18  miles 
southeast  of  Champaign.  One  mule  about  ten  years  old  and  three 
young  horses  (two  mares  and  one  gelding),  each  about  three  and  one- 
half  years  old,  had  died,  and  one  mule  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  was 
diseased,  while  one  8-year  old  horse  was  yet,  to  all  appearances,  per- 
fectly healthy.  All  six  animals  were  owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Silver,  and 
constituted  the  whole  stock  of  horses  and  mules  kept  on  his  farm. 
According  to  Mr.  Silver,  the  animals  which  died  exhibited  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  mule,  which  I  found  diseased.  The  latter,  a  mare 
mule,  was  almost  completely  paralyzed,  and  found  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground  about  two  rods  fix)m  a  small  ditch  in  a  field  or  pasture  and 
not  far  from  the  house.  All  the  A^luntary  muscles  appeared  to  be 
flaccid ;  every  limb  could  be  placed  in  any  position  desired ;  the  ears 
were  hanging  downward  and  backward,  following  the  law  of  gravity: 
the  tail  when  placed  in  an  unnatural  position  could  not  be  removed 
out  of  it  into  a  more  natural  one,  although  the  animal  at  the  same  time 
was  able  to  make,  and  did  make,  feeble  kicking  movements  with  all 
four  legs.  The  urine  incessantly  flowed  off  from  the  vulva  probably  in 
the  same  qhantity  in  which  it  was  seCTCted,  and  presented  a  normal 
color  but  a  somewhat  ropy  appearance.  The  rectum  was  full  of  dung, 
which  was  not  voided  till  it  was  crowded  out  by  other  fecal  masses. 
If  pricked  with  a  pin  in  the  hind  quarters  the  animal  did  not  react  at 
•  all,  and  if  pricked  further  forward  it  only  showed  slight  sensitiveness, 
indicated  by  a  barely  perceptible  quivering  of  the  skin,  which  did  not 
amount  to  any  defensive  movement.  Paralysis  was  tnerefore  consid- 
ered as  almost  complete.  The  pulse  was  very  small  and  feeble;  only 
44  beats  in  a  minute  could  be  counted :  and  the  temperature  in  the  rec- 
tum and  in  the  vagina  was  low — a  few  degrees  below  normal.  The 
thermometer  I  had  with  me,  and  which  I  was  compelled  to  usOi  as  the 
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(me  in  regular  use  met  with  an  accident  a  short  time  before,  was  not 
very  aocorate.  and  only  indicated  97oF.  The  temperature  was  probably 
V^  higher,  llie  animal  made  fiaint,  thongh  almost  incessant,  straggles 
with  her  legs— kicking  or  pawing  motions— just  such  as  a  horse  or  male 
almost  entirely  deprived,  like  the  one  in  question,  of  the  control  of  its 
limbs  very  likely  would  make  if  suffering  from  colic  or  fh>m  some  in- 
ternal pain  of  a  spasmodic  natare.  As  my  first  visit  happened  to  be  in 
the  evening,  a  little  after  sunset,  and  as  the  straggles  of  the  animal, 
by  bumping  her  head  on  the  ground,  had  caused  the  eyelids  to  swell 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  nearly  close  the  eyes,  an  abnormal  dilation  of 
the  pupils,  if  existing,  could  not  be  observed.  The  color  of  the  visible 
mucous  membranes,  wherever  the  latter  were  not  lesioned,  and  there- 
fore more  or  less  inflamed,  appeared  to  be  normal.  My  first  diagnosis, 
very  naturally,  was  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  notwithstanding  some  of 
the  symptoms  usually  attending  that  disease  were  wanting. 

Your  dispatch  was  received  at  5  p.  m.,  November  8,  and  my  second 
visit  was  made  the  next  day,  November  9.  I  found  the  sick  mule  still 
alive,  and  even  somewhat  better,  for  she  was  able  to  move  her  ears,  to 
keep  her  head  raised,  at  least  for  a  short  time  after  she  had  been  assisted 
in  raising  it.,  and  also  to  retain  her  urine.  Her  appetite  apparently  was 
good,  pulse  and  temperature  about  the  same  as  on  my  first  visit;  and 
the  kicking  and  pawing  motions  were  less  frequent  or  almost  entiiely 
absent,  ^e  eyes  were  almost  entirely  closed  by  the  swelling  of  the 
very  sore  eyelids,  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  were  not  abnormally  enlarged. 

Of  the  three  horses  and  one  mule  which  had  died,  the  mule  was  taken 
sick— became  paralyzed— on  October  27,  and  died  within  24  hours.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Silver,  the  paralysis  was  a  complete  one,  and  the  animal 
(a  mare  mule)  was  observed  for  two  days  before  that  date  to  be  acting 
unusually  dull  or  drowsy,  and  to  be  slow  in  her  movements. 

One  of  the  three-year  old  horses— thegelding— was  taken  sick  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  or  one  day  later  than  the  mule;  and  the  other  two — the  mare^ — 
on  October  29.  All  three  died  on  Sunday,  October  30.  All  of  them,  as 
IS  now  remembered,  but  scarcely  noticed  by  Mr.  Silver  at  the  time,  exhib- 
ited some  premonitory  symptoms  for  a  few  days  before  they  became  par- 
alyzed; they  appeared  to  lack  their  usual  liveliness,  acted  somewhat 
dull  and  sluggish,  were  slow  and  awkward  in  their  movements,  and  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  mares,  said  to  have  been  a  very  spirited  animal,  was 
lagging  behind  when  hitched  to  a  wagon  two  days  before  she  became 
prostrate,  and  could  ^^  bear  the  whip,''  which  she  never  could  bcKfore. 
None  of  them,  I  was  informed,  showed  any  signs  of  bloating  or  plain 
symptoms  of  colic;  but  as  to  the  latter  I  have  reason  to  l^lieve  Mr. 
Silver  was  mistaken,  because  the  almost  incessant  attempt  at  struggling 
and  kicking  observed  in  the  mule,  which  I  saw  alive,  cannot  very  well 
be  interpreted  as  anything  bu  D  a  sign  of  distress — symptoms  of  colic  It 
may  be  the  other  animals  strugglcKl  less,  because  in  them  the  paralysis 
was  more  complete.  Two  of  the  animals  that  died,  it  seems,  must  have 
exhibited  difficulty  of  breathing — stertonous  breathing,  probably — ^be- 
cause Mr.  Silver's  brother,  Mr.  Wallace  Silver,  an  experienced  farmer, 
who  saw  them  while  alive,  diagnosed  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Mr. 
William  Silver  made  Sk  post-mortem  examination  of  the  mule  which  died 
first,  and  of  the  geldiiig  which  died  October  30.  (The  two  mares  died 
at  his  brother's  place.)  In  the  mule  he  found  the  lungs  gorged  with 
dark-colored  blood,  and  nothing  else  abnormal.  Brain  and  spinal  chord 
were  not  examined.  In  the  three-year  old  gelding  he  found  nothing  that 
he  thought  appeared  to  bo  abnormal.    Brain  and  spinal  chord  were  not 
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examined.  The  two  three-year  old  mares,  which  were  taken  sick  Octo- 
ber 29,  or  very  likely  during  the  night  of  October  28-29,  were  driven  to 
a  wagon  on  October  28  by  Mr.  Silver's  son  to  his  uncle's  place,  a  distance 
of  about  11  miles,  and  while  there  were  taken  sick  and  ^ed.  The  mule, 
which  I  found  prostrate  on  November  6,  and  also  saw  on  November  9, 
became  paralyzed  on  Thursday,  November  3,  exhibited  premonitory 
symptoms,  dullness  or  drousiness,  for  about  a  week  before,  was  almost 
completely  paralyzed  on  November  6,  a  little  improved  on  November 
9,  and  died  in  the  afternoon  of  November  11,  according  to  a  telegram 
received  from  Mr.  Silver  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  would  have 
gone  there  again  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  the  almost 
continuous  rains,  heavy  on  November  11  and  November  12,  had  made 
the  roads  so  bad  that  no  livery-stable  owner  in  Champaign  was  will- 
ing to  furnish  me  a  team  to  go  18  miles.  The  mule,  while  paralyzed, 
was  treated  with  strychnine  (strychn.  nitric),  of  which  first  one  and  then 
two  grain  doses  were  given  on  Monday,  l^uesday,  Wednesday,  and  prob- 
ably Thursday  and  Frid^  with  apparently  some  success  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  at  any  rate  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  The  mule  probably 
would  have  re'covered,  or  at  least  would  not  have  died,  if  it  had  not 
been  lying  outdoors  on  wet  ground,  without  any  shelter  or  protection 
Skgainst  the  cold  winds  and  heavy  rains.  It  rained  several  days  during 
the  week,  particularly  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Only  on  Wedn^ay,  No- 
vember 9,  the  weather  was  good.  As  already  stated,  my  diagnosis,  be- 
fore I  subjected  the  locality,  the  pasture^  the  previous  treatment  or  the 
animals,  &c.,  to  a  searching  examination,  was  oerebro-spinal  meningitis^ 
and  the  same  afterwards  suffered  but  a  slight  modification  in  so  far  as 
the*  locality,  the  peculiarities  of  the  pasture,  and  the  conditionB  and  the 
general  treatment  to  which  the  animals  had  been  subjected  afforded 
sufficient  cause  to  produce  the  fatal  disease.  v 

The  pasture  is  a  piece  of  rolling  land,  sloping  toward  the  middle  and 
toward  the  south ;  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  small  ditch 
traversing  it  obliquely  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It.  is  what  may  be 
called  a  new  pasture,  contains  some  timothy  grass  and  clover^  an  abun- 
dance of  green  rye,  and  innumerable  weeds.  The  northeast  portion  of 
the  pasture,  about  two  acres  of  ground,  is  sloping  toward  the  south,  and 
full  of  Jamestowli  weeds  {Datura  stramonium).  It  was  formerly  a  house 
place.  The  Jamestown  weeds  were  mowed  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
or  in  the  fore  part  of  July,  and  left  on  the  ground  to  wither.  Last  sum- 
mer was  exceedingly  droughty,  and  the  whole  pasture,  in  consequence, 
became  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  of  such  weeds,  so-callea 
rag-weed  {AnArosiaartemisiwfolia)yfoT  instance,  as  will  grow  in  spite  of 
any  drought.  When  it  commenced  to  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber all  vegetation  revived,  an  abundance  of  young  rye  sprouted,  some 
clover  and  timothy  grass  appeared,  and  young  Datura  stramonium  plants 
became  very  numerous,  even  thick.  The  western  portion  of  the  pasture 
is  also  higher  ground,  drained  by  and  sloping  towards  the  small  ditch, 
and  contains  the  rotten  remnants  of  two  oat-stacks  of  last  year  which 
were  never  threshed,  because  the  oats,  being  very  rusty,  were  not  con- 
sidered worth  threshing.  These  two  oat-stacks,  at  present  mere  manure 
heaps,  constituted,  I  was  informed,  during  the  whole  summer  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  horses  and  mules,  and  also  of  some  cattle  and  hogs  kept 
in  the  same  pasture.  Further,  near  the  ditch,  close  to  the  southern 
fence  of  the  pasture,  is  an  old  well,  which  formerly  furnished  the  ani- 
mals with  water  for  drinking.  In  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
drought  this  well  gave  out  and  became  dry.  Mr.  Silver,  in  order  to 
have  water  for  his  stock,  recently  dug  another  well  three  or  four  steps 
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firom  the  ditch  and  a  few  rods  north  of  the  old  one.  This  aew  weU^ 
which  was  dag  in  the  middle  or  fore  part  of  Oetober^  is  only  9  feet  deepy 
and  contained,  when  I  was  there,  about  7  feet  of  water.  At  any  rate 
the  surface  of  the  latter  was  not  over  2  feet  lower  than  the  soifaee  of 
the  ground.  The  water,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ditch,  and 
coni^queut]y  surface  water,  has  been  critically  examined  und^  the  mi- 
cro^ope  by  myseli^  and  been  subjected  to  a  chemical  examinatioo  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Weber,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  It  has 
a  somewhat  peculiar  smell,  and  a  rather  strange  taste,  which  I  am  un- 
able to  describe.  The  microscope  revealed  a  good  deal  of  organic  mat- 
ter, principally  consisting  of  vests  of  vegetable  substances,  numerous 
dead  aud  some  living  monads,  very  minute  micrococci  and  micrococcus 
chains,  comparatively  few  larger  bsucteria,  some  small,  oblong,  or  almost 
cylindrical  crystals  (the  latter  after  some  of  the  water  on  the  slide  had 
evaporated),  adoid  some  spores  similar  if  not  identical  in  appearance  to 
those  of  UsUlago  maddi^  {ef.  drawing.)  The  chemical  exantunatioa  has 
not  revealed  any  naccotio  alkaloid,  ^t  has  shown  that  the  water  con- 
tains a  consideiuble  quantity  of  some  vegetable  extract 

Although  well  knowing  that  domestic  animals,  of  their  own  volition, 
rarely  ever  touch  Datura  itromoniumj  certain  symptoms  of  the  paralysed 
animals,,  combined  with  the  peculiar  circumstances,  tbe  want  of  almost 
anytbing  green  but  weeds  till  October,  the  rotten  oats  diet,  and  tii« 
thereby  possibly  vitiated  appetite  of  the  horses  and  mules,  suggested  the 
possibility  tha4^  they  might  have  eaten  the  young  Daiura  ^iravu  planjbs* 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  weed-patch  (the  old  house  place),  made 
by  Mr.  Silver,  his  son,  and  myself,  revealed  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
one  of  the  young  blooming  Datura  plants,  exoept  whese  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  or  where  some  old  ones  had  been  left  standing,  were 
more  or  less  mutilated.  Some  of  them  lacked  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  plant,  while  others  only  lacked  several  leaves,  a  flower  or  a  young 
seed  capsule.  It  also  became  evident,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  horses  and  cattle,  respectively,  take  up  their  food,  that  not  the 
latter,  but  the  f6rmer  had  bitten  off  what  was  wanting.  Besides,  the 
whole  patch  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  cattle  excrement,  and  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  comparatively  fresh  horse  voidings,  probably  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  field  of  equ^  size.  All  this, 
however,  may  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  causes.  The  other  part,  in 
my  opinion,  must  be  found  in  the  following :  Mr.  Silver,  who  only  la>at 
May  bought  the  farm — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sadly  neglected  piece  of 
propei-ty,  and  has  been  under  litigation  for  several  years--4iasno  stable. 
The  lu)i*ses  aud  mules,  therefore,  were  exposed  night  and  da^^,  bfofore 
and  after  comiug  from  work,  to  all  the  wet  and  cold  weather  we  had 
last  month.  This,  I  think,  constitutes  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  and 
may  be  the  principal  one,  although  I  do  not  doubt  the  rotten  oats^  the 
Datura  stramoniuni,  and  possibly  the  water,  acted  a«  narcotic  poison, 
and  considerably  contributed  in  bringing  on  the  paralysis.  My  opinion 
is  that  if  tlie  fungus  growth  in  the  rotten  oats  and  the  narcotic  Datura 
stramonium  plants  had  not  acted  upon  and  seriously  affected  the  cen- 
ters of  the  nervous  system,  the  eitect  of  the  exposure  te  cold  and  wet 
would  liave  been  a  less  severe  one,  or  probably  would  have  maniteste<l 
itself  in  a  ditferent  direction.  However  this  maybe,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  tlie  causes  of  the  death  of  five  animals  out  of  six  are  of  a  local 
nature,  and  that  the  paralysis,  or,  if  preferred,  aerebrO'Spinalmeniitgitu,  is 
not  of  an  ei)izootic  characjter.  Fp  to  date  no  other  cases  have  occurred 
in  tliat  neighborhood.  It  must  yet  be  mentioned  that,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Silver,  the  mule  which  died  first  was  an  exceedingly  greedy  eater — 
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Objects  found  in  the  water  of  the  well  of  Mrs.  Silver's  pasture.   X  900. 
1, 1.— Micrococci. 
2. 2.— Dead  Monads. 

3.— Iiiviner  Monads. 
4. 4.-> Apparently  spores  lookiner  like  ustilaffo  maidis. 

6.->nstllafiro  carbo,  not  found  in  the  water,  for  comparison  taken 
from  oat  smut. 
Otjective:  ToUes  homogrenous  Immersion,  Vio 
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a  peifect  glutton ;  tbe  three  youBg  borsea  (two  mares  and  one  gelding) 
were  rerj  greedy  eaters;  the  mule  which  died  last  was  sick  a  whole 
week^  and  therefore  had  a  much  milder  or  less  acute  attack  than  the 
other  animals,  was  a  very  good  though  not  so  greedy  an  eater  as  any  ot 
the  others^  while  the  ei^t*year-old  horse,  which  alone  survived  and  re* 
mained  exempted^  is  very  dainty  at  his  food.  Further,  the  well  in  the 
pasture  furnished  the  water  for  drinking  for  thehorses  and  mules  which 
died,  bat,  excepting  once  or  twice,  not  for  the  horse  which  did  not  be- 
ccmie  afiected. 

Believing  that  fiirther  conunent  is  unnecessary,  the  above  is  respect- 
fully submitted. 

H.  J.  DETMERS. 

OHAMPAiaN,  III.^  NQvembtr  18, 1881. 


ANTHRAX  AMONG.  CATTLE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Hon.  GSORGB  B.  IrOBINa, 

OiynmmioiMr  of  Agriculture: 

BtSL :  Tbe  following  is  the  himory  of  au  outbreak  of  disease  which  oe* 
eimred  during  tibieyear  1881  in  the  excellent  farming  and  dairy  seetiaa 
of  Mannfaigtott  Township^  Saleiik  County,  about  two  miles  firom  tine  <dl7 
of  Salem,  ^ew  Jersey: 

Mr.  Hogan  has  lived  on  the  farm  noiw  occupied  by  him  ncaviy  four 
years.  He  generally  owned  about  30  cattle,  and  soldmilk.  The  £umis 
in  a  good  state  of  calti  vatioo.  The  pasturage  is  high  land  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  large  marshy  field,  which  affofds  yearly  grass  without  plow* 
ing,  and  is  tber^re  much  usea.  In  this  field  a  cow  was  found  dead  in 
June.  The  animal  was  four  months  advanced  with  calf,  was  in  goodoon- 
tUtJon,  and  had  not  been  noticed  as  being  sick. 

A  second  cow  died  about  two  weeks  after,  being  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  tiie  other,  not  having  been  noticeably  sick.  A  third  cow 
died  in  the  same  way  a  week  after.  About  the  last  of  July  or  early  in 
August  a  fourth  cow  died,  having  been  sick  one  day.  All  these  cows 
were  in  calf,  but  not  near  the  full  period. 

23oon  after  this  two  of  the  horses  which  pastured  in  the  same  field 
died,  one  being  four  years  old  andtheother  two.  The  horses  had  stopped 
eating  and  seemed  moping.    One  was  sick  forty-eight  hours. 

The  fifth  cow  died  early  in  September,  and  after  this  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth.  None  of  them  were  sick  over  one  day.  One  died  twenty- 
six  hours  after  calving,  and  the  calf  died  two  or  three  days  after. 

The  owner  opened  some  of  the  animals,  and  although  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  cut  or  scratch,  about  three  days  after  one  examination  he  had  a 
swelling  of  tl^  hand  and  fore  arm,  which  was  treated  by  a  physician  in 
Sal^n  who  regarded  it  as  resulting  from  this  dissection.  He  recovered 
without  further  symptomcL  Early  in  Septemb^  the  State  board  of  health 
had  notifiied  (tbe  disease  being  suspected  as  pleuro-pneumoina)  l>r.  Mil- 
ler, of  Camden,  and  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Westville,  veterinary  inspectors  <rf  the 
board,  who  made  three  or  four  visits,  examined  into  the  facts,  and  made 
Apospmortem  examination  of  one  of  the  dead  animals.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  it  must  be  a  f<H*m  of  anthraeoid  disease. 

A  lung  that  had  been  put  aside  for  examination  was  pulled  out  of  a 
basin  and  dragged  off  by  a  dog,  and  two  large  bogs  got  a  t^ste  of  it. 
One  of  these  <Ued  the  next  day^  and  the  other  was  very  sick  and  gave 
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piematore  birth  one  month  ahead  of  time  to  several  dead  pifirs,  but  after- 
wards recovered.  Late  in  September  a  neighbor's  bull  broke  into  the 
pasture  and  was  with  the  cattle  two  days.  He  was  taken  home,  and  the 
second  morning  after  was  found  unable-to  get  up.  and  died  in  a  half  hour. 
Some  of  a  neighbor's  cattle  had  been  inthefieia,  and  two  neighbors  had 
pastured  in  adjacent  lots,  but  none  of  the  cattle  had  suffered* 

Ckstober  29  another  cow  died.  Those  about  springing  seemed  to  be 
most  liable  to  the  disease.  Only  one  was  givmg  milk,  and  she  had 
shrinkage  of  milk  at  one  milking  only.  As  six  weeks  had  elapsed  we 
had  ho]^  that  the  disease  had  disappeared  the  last  of  September.  The 
township  committee,  or  board  of  health,  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
us,  and  the  herd  haa  been  quarantined  from  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
outbreak.  After  notice  of  this  last  easel  visited  the  herd  and  found  the 
owner's  best  horse  had  died  of  the  disease  the  night  before. 

I  could  findno  trace  of  unusualdisease  on  other  farms.  One  newcow 
had  been  bought  since  February,  and  she  was  bought  of  a  neighbor  who 
raised  her.  She  was  alive  and  welL  As  I  had  not  expected  to  find  a 
case  of  the  disease  at  this  visit,  I  had  no  veterinarian  with  me,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  an  examination  myself.  I  found  no  lesions  about  the  throat 
or  upper  windpipe.  The  left  lung  was  intensely  congested — so  much  so 
afl  to  admit  of  no  air.  There  was  abundant  eiKision  of  yellowish  water 
into  the  right  pleura.  The  spleen  weighed  five  pounds  after  some  thick 
blood  had  oozed  from  it  In  addition  to  its  size  it  cut  easily,  and  was 
in  parts  much  mottled.  The  liver  was  engorged,  and  about  two  pounds 
of  it  so  friable  as  to  look  like  chocolate  grounds.  The  heart  was  normal. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  examined,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
active  congestion  discovered.  There  had  been  the  usual  defecation  and 
secretion  of  urine,  and  so  no  examination  was  made  of  the  kidneys. 
Blood  for  microscopical  examination  was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein  in 
two  bottles  and  ti^en  by  me  to  Dr.  Satterthwaite,  president  of  tiie  Kew 
York' Pathological  Society  and  lecturer  in  the  Oolumbift  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. Before  the  post-mortem  examination  I  had  looked  careftdly  over 
the  herd.  Ko  one  of  them  showed  signs  of  any  present  sickness,  and 
their  condition  seemed  very  good.  During  the  summer,  on  account  of 
short  pasture,  they  had  been  fed  rather  more  meal,  bran,  and  hulls  than 
usual. 

One  cow  having  a  bunch  under  the  jaw,  I  was  led  to  inquire  its  cause. 
The  owner  said  it  was  a  cow  he  had  owned  two  or  more  years.  He  had 
purchased  it  of  a  neighbor  who  had  raised  it.  The  tumor  was  hard  and 
had  been  growing  quite  a  while.  He  had  not  known  it  to  discharge.  I 
requested  that  the  animal  be  placed  in  a  stable  for  examination.  I  found 
at  least  two  points  where  it  must  have  discharged,  and  one  part  fit)m 
which  I  could  get  a  very  little  pus,  the  odor  of  which,  on  close  approach, 
was  very  unpleasant 

On  inquirjngof  those  who  attended  most  to  the  cattle,  I  found  that  there 
had  been,  three  or  four  inonths  before,  considerable  discharge,  and  that 
now  and  then  it  seemed  to  exude  a  little  matter.  The  cow,  although 
not  stomingly  sick,  was  not  thrifty.  The  tumor  was  hard  and  deep,  and 
different  from  bunches  sometimes  seen  on  cattle.  The  owner  had  called 
it  a  hard  cancer.  As  to  the  other  cases  which  had  occurred,  Drs.  Sat- 
terthwaite  and  Dana,  of  the  Veterinary  College,  were  so  well  satisfied 
that  the  disease  was  anthrax  that  they  advised  the  burning  of  the  car- 
casses. Abundant  bacteria  were  found  in  the  blood,  and  frirther  experi- 
mentation instituted.  We  had  before  this  ftiUy  canvassed  the  relation 
which  the  cow  with  a  tumor  might  bear,  either  as  a  primary  or  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  thought  it  best  that  she  shquld,  as  a  matter  of 
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precftution,  be  slaaghtered.  I  communicated  this  view  to  the  owner  and 
to  the  assessor,  and  arranged  for  another  visit  on  November  18.  It  was 
not  thought  best  to  kill  her  at  that  time. 

While  the  veterinarians^  Drs.  Miller  and  Bogers,  who  had  been  in  at- 
tendance, as  well  as  those  to  whom  the  blood  had  been  submitted, 
agreed  that  the  disease  was  anthrax,  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  the 
BaeiUui  anthracis  had  been  found.  The  blood  itself  was  taken  after 
death  and  clotted  rapidly.  Although  a  large  nnmb^  of  experiments 
were  made,  and  some  rabbit49  and  otiier  animals  died  after  inoculatibn, 
the  microscopists  could  not  rest  a  diagnosis  upon  this  eKidence.  It 
seemed  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  cow  with  a  tumor  could  have 
infected  the  other  animals,  either  .by  reason  of  their  licking  it  or  by  drops 
that  ha&  fallen  on  the  grass.  The  owner  and  the  local  board  of  health 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cow  had  better  be  killed.  As  there  was 
doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  State  law  in  such  a  case,  appKcation 
was  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  authority  to  slaughter 
the  animal  and  institute  some  experiments  at  a  limited  expense  to  his 
Department.  Such  permission  having  been  granted,  the  cow  was  killed 
January  2«  1882,  and  the  tumor  carefully  dissected  by  W.  B.  Sogers,  D. 
Y.  S.  It  was  separated  entirely  from  its  connections,  but  a  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  was  necessarily  removed  with  it.  The  next  day  a  pig,  which 
luid  beidu,  procured  for  the  purpose,  was  inoculated  by  Dr.  ^gers  with 
t£e  first  ^us  from  the  tumor.  In  order  that  there  might  also  be  a  test 
from  the  juice  and  substance  of  the  tumor,  the  next  day  I  inoculated 
another  pig  in  two  places,  introducing  under  the  skin  a  small  portion 
of  the  tumor  containing  the  juice.  These  pigs  were  carefully  watched 
from  day  to  day.  They  had  not  the  least  sickness,  and  no  serious  local 
effect  occurred.  So  fEur  as  the  exx>eriment  was  carried  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  connection  between  this  growth  or  its  discharge  and'the 
fatal  disease  which  had  affected  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  on  this 

Herewith  we  subjoin  an  outline  of  the  microscopical  examinatidn  as 
made  by  Drs.  Satterthwaite  and  Porter : 

Special  r^^  <m  the  di9ea9ed  lower  jaw  taken  from  a  cow  hilled  hv  order  of  the  New  Jeraep 
State  hoard  of  health,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  honoraole  Conunieeioner  qfAgrt- 
culture. 

The  speoimen  to  which  the  sabjomed  deacription  applies  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  undersigned  (T.  E.  S. )  by  Dr.  £.  M.  Hunt,  seoretaiy  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  board  of  health,  on  January  6, 1882,  and  the  history  of  the  case  as  giyen  oraUy 
was  as  foUows : 

''A  cow,  nine  years  old,  belonging  to  Michael  Hogan,  of  Salem  County,  New  Jersejr, 
had  suffered  for  over  two  years  fh>m  a  tamor  of  the  lower  Jaw.  The  neoplasm  impfi* 
cated  the  body  of  the  left  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  had  increased  graonally  in  (dze 
for  about  one  year,  when  suppuration  was  first  noticed,  the  odor  from  the  material  dis- 
chai^ged  beine  offensire.  Sabsequently  the  discharge  stopped,  but  later  it  again  ap- 
peared. In  Ttow  of  the  anthrax  epidemic  that  had  prevailed  in  and  about  this  special 
locality,  it  was  deemed  adyisable  to  kill  this  animal,  and  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
or  not  this  diseased  Jaw  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  origin  and  propagation 
of  this  epidemic." 

Bemoral  of  the  soft  parts  reyealed  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  disease,  and  the 
growth  was  found  to  occupy  and  inrolve  the  greater  portion  of  the  left  half  of  the 
body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  extending  to  within  twelve  centimeters  of  the 
symphysis  and  three  centimeters  of  the  angle.  Its  measurements  were :  Length,  23 
centimeters;  greatest  depth,  7^  centimeters;  greatest  breadth,  6  centimeters.  The 
body  of  the  left  inferior  mazillar  measured  horizontally,  in  all,  38  centimeters. 

In  external  appearance  it  had  some  resemblance  to  an  osteo-sarcoma,  such  as  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  situation.  It  lacked,  however,  the  delicate  "^gg-sheU  "  envelope 
of  new  bone,  the  external  surface  being,  ota  the  contrary,  dense  and  hard,  resisting 
and  roueh,  while  upon  the  outer  aspect  two  large,  irregular  openings  led  into  the  in- 
terior 01  the  bone,  serving  as  the  outlet  for  the  grumous  and  offensive  matter  alluded 
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led  into  rounded  cavities  whoee  walls  were  more  or  leaB  carioas ;  and  thou  the  diasim- 
ilarity  between  this  disease  and  osteo-Barcoma  became  more  apparent.  To  decide 
the  question  with  absolute  certainty  and  detennfne  the  true  nature  of  the  diaeaaey  ik 
horizontal'  a&tero-posterior  fleetion  was  made  entirely  thiongh  the  growth  on  a  lerrel 
with  the  fangs  of  the  teeth.  It  was  then  seen  tha^i  an  irregular  medullary  cavi^  zaa 
longitudinally  along  the  outer  side  of  the  mass,  and  that  at  its  two  extremities  were 
two  large  spaces  imperfectly  cut  off  from  the  medullary  cavity,  and  communicating 
with  the  external  air  by  the  openings  already  alluded  to.  In  these  spaces  was  the 
offenslre  material.  The  greatest  deposit  of  bone  was  noticed  upon  the  Inside  of  the 
jaw,  and  here  the  bony  tissues  exhibited  all  the  yarious  phases  of  bone  development 
and  rarefioation  seen  in  all  inflammatory  bone-formative  processes. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  bone  was  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions,  and  its 
inner  border  had  an  especially  knobbed  and  notched  outline.  The  periosteum  also 
was  notably  thickened  in  places,  especially  where  the  bony  walls  of  the  cavity  were 
thin,  and  it  also  showed  indications  of  abscesses  that  had  occurred  during  life  (ehroBJc 
peiiosteal  abscesses).  The  thick  material  in  the  abscesses  of  the  bone  was  compoaed 
of  rounded  bodies,  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration.  The  Armor  portions  were  fonnd 
to  be  composed  of  tissues  showing  fibrillation,  and  more  or  less  interspersed  with  small 
oat-^iApea  bodies  and  leneoe^tes.  This  material  was  not  markedly  vascular,  Imt  liere 
and  there  minute  extravasations  of  blood  were  found.  In  the  meduUary  cavity  ih» 
ordinary  marrow  was  replaced  by  a  loosely- flbrillated  connective  tissue.  No  giant 
cells  were  seen,  nor  was  there  any  tissue  that  would  indicate  that  there  was  a  sarcom- 
atous element  present. 

The  disease  was  evidently  a  chronic  suppurative  ostitis,  aeeo]n)»atded  by  a  snppiiira* 
tiveneriostitis^  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  primary  trouble  was  peridentitis,  bat 
caieiul  dissection  failed  to  show  any  extended  destruction  of  the  penodontoid  meqi- 
Inrane,  which  would  exclude  this  anatomical  part  as  the  seat  of  the  original  trouble. 
fVom  the  general  outline  of  the  growth,  it  seems  probable  that  the  primary  Issioa  was 
the  chfom  suppurative  periostitist,  whi^  was  finally  masked  by  the  suppnralive 
ostitis,  .., 

THOMAS  E.  SATTEETHWA1TE,M.D. 
wn^LIAM  HENltY  PORTER,  M.D. 

ScHoox  OF  Histology  and  Pathology, 

New  York  City,  January  ft7, 18^. 

Sinee  tbe  date  last  mentioned  there  have  been  no  new  oases  of  the 

disease,  and  the  farm  was  released  from  quarantine  a  few  days  siiioe. 
We  shall  watch  with  some  anxiety  to  see  whether  there  is  any  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  next  somner.  The  section  is  one  which  hsA  beeoi 
very  free  of  cattle  diseases. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  for  many  years  there  have  been  losses  of 
horses  from  the  disease  usually  known  as  "staggers."  It  is  sudden  in 
its  onset,  and  has  by  some  farmers  been  regarded  as  more  frequent  to 
yonng  animals  and  to*  those  pastured  on  the  low  lands.  The  rich  allu- 
vial deposits  of  this  section  are  in  places  such  that  sand  is  carted  upon 
the  soil  in  order  to  mix  it  or  dilute  the  organic  matter.  Anthrax  and 
this  malady  are  alike  regarded  by  some  as  "  malarial"  in  their  diaraoter. 
The  question  is  not  infrequently  asked  whether  these  diseases  have  any 
casual  relationship.  It  will  be  well  worth  while  either  for  the  State  or 
the  general  government  to  investigate  the  pogt-mortem  appearances  of 
horses  dying  of  this  disease,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  spleen  and 
liver  show  any  corresiwnding  lesions.  We  shall  hope  to  aid  in  any  other 
efforts  to  throw  light  upon  this  sudden  fatal  outbreak  or  upon  the  causes 
of  this  nrare  common  disease  among  horses. 

Bespectfially  submitted. 

EZRA  M.  HUNT,  M.  D., 
Secretary  State  Board  ofSealth. 

Teenton,  N.  J.,  Febnwry  6y  1882. 
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Hon.  Georob  B.  Loring, 

Commissioner  of  Agrieulture : 

Sib  :  In  company  with  Major  D.  W.  Hinkle  I  left  San  Antonio  on  tbe 
2d  of  July  for  Laredo  and  San  Diego,  where  I  visited  some  sheep  ranches 
in  Duval  County,  and  arrived  on  the  evening  of  July  5th  at  Corpus 
Christi.  My  object  in  visiting  Corpus  Christ!  was  to  look  after  some 
recently  imported  Northern  cattle,  which  were  reported  to  be  dying  of 
80-caUed  Texas  fever.  Before  arriving  at  Corj^us  Christi  we  learned  of 
the  existence  of  a  viery  fatal  enzootic  among  the  horses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast.  As  soon  as  my  presence  in  Corpus  Christi  became  known 
I  was  requested  by  Dr.  HamUton  and  others  to  examine  a  valuable 
horse  affected  with  a  "mysterious'^  or  *'new'^  disease,  of  which  a  larce 
number  of  horses  had  died,  and  which  had  proved  to  be  fatal  in  neany 
every  instance.  Although  tired  from  a  long  and  tedious  journey  I  at 
once  complied  with  the  request.  The  animal,  a  middle-aged  mare  of  evi- 
d«Qtly  improved  Texas  stock,  had  been  affected  since  the  4th  instant. 
Before  my  arrival  she  had  been  bled,  repeatedly  drenched  with  solutions 
of  saltpeter,  bromide  of  potassium,  &c.,  and  for  a  short  time  ice  had  beeu 
applied  to  her  head.  She  belonged  to  a  physician  who  happened  to  be 
absent,  and  all  other  physicians  in  town,  three  or  four  in  number,  bad 
offered  their  advice,  hence  the  complicated  and  incongruous  treatment. 
I  found  the  animal  in  an  unconscious,  almost  comatose,  condition,  now 
and  then  blindly  staggering  about,  hardly  able  to  stand  on  her  legs,  and 
almost  constantly  pressing  to  the  right.  The  abdomen  was  consider- 
ably drawn  up,  the  extremities  felt  rather  cold,  the  temperature  in  the 
rectum  was  IO2.40F.,  and  the  pulse  very  feeble  and  about  48  beats  to 
the  minute.  The  respiration  was  slightly  accelerated,  and  on  ausulta- 
tion  a  faint  rubbing  sound  could  be  heard  in  the  bronchi.  Some  appe- 
tite was  yet  existing,  because  food  offered  was  not  refused  when  put 
into  the  animal's  mouth.  The  bowels  and  urinary  organs,  I  was  in« 
formed,  had  not  acted  for  some  time ;  at  any  rate  the  rectum,  when  the 
thermometer  was  introduced,  contained  some  very  dry  excrements. 
The  color  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
abnormal ;  stilly  as  the  first  examination  was  made  by  lamplight,  I  have 
to  leave  that  point  undecided.  My  diagnosis  was :  "  Cerebro-meningitis 
of  a  typhoid  character." 

July  6ih. — Finding  the  report  that  about  500  horses  had  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi  confirmed,  Major  Hinkle,  who  is  the  associate 
editor  of  the  Texas  Live-Stock  Journal  at  Fort  Worth,  telegraphed  and 
asked  you  to  order  me  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  prevailing  enzo6tic. 
I  received  your  answer  the  same  evening  about  4  o'clock.  Meanwhile, 
not  doubting  what  your  answer  would  be,  I  endeavored  to  see  and  to 
examine  as  many  affected  horses  in  Corpus  Christi  and  neighborhood 
as  possible,  but  particularly  such  as  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  any 
medical  treatment.  All  the  sick  horses  I  could  find  or  hear  of  presented 
almost  precisely  the  same  symptoms  as*  given  above,  except  that  some, 
instead  of  pressing  to  the  right,  pressed  to  the  left,  while  others  merely 
pressed  backward  or  forward,  but  the  majority  of  those  I  saw  (whether 
accidental  or  not  I  do  not  know)  attempted  to  move  in  a  circle  to  the  right. 
My  diagnosis — cerebro-meningitis — consequently  receivetl  conflrmatiou. 
I  should  yet  mention  that  none  of  the  patients  1  saw  exhibited  plain 
symptoms  of  an  afifection  of  any  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  iwsterior  to 


fifth  was  yet  living.  I  had  ordered  an  application  on  the  poll  of  oil  of 
cantharides  (1 :4),  as  a  oonnter-irritant,  which  had  been  made  and  was 
acting.  Finding  it  nnadvisable  and  even  dangeroos  to  give  much  medi- 
cine to  an  nnconscioos  and  comotose  animal^  and  hardlj'  able  to  swal- 
low anything,  I  had  only  prescribed  a  few  pills,  principally  composed 
of  aloes  and  calomel,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  constipation. 
Whether  they  were  properly  administered  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  at  any 
rate,  they  produced  no  action.  I  therefore  applied  an  enema  of  soap- 
suds, which  also  remained  without  effect;  the  bowels  did  not  react. 

On  making  inquiries  of  people  who  had  lost  horses,  whose  horses  had 
become  affected,  or  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  workings  ot 
the  disease,  I  learned:    1.  That  but  very  few  animals  affected  had  sur- 
vived, and  that  most  of  those  which  did  survive  were  showing  more  or 
less  symptoms  of  so-cc^ed  ^<  blind  staggers."  or  of  a  continued  pressore 
upon  the  brain.    Kobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  report  a  case  of  perfect 
recovery.    2.  That  not  a  solitary  horse  confined  to  the  stable  and  had 
received  water  for  drinking  only  from  a  well  or  a  cistern  had  become  af- 
fected, and  that  all  those  horses  which  had  contracted  the  disease  had 
been  running  out  and  had  taken  their  water  for  drinking  for  some  time 
and'to  some  extent  from  some  open  pond,  ditch,  pool,  or  so-called  tank. 
(In  Southern  Texsa  ^^tank"  means  an  artificial  pona,  usually  of  small 
size.)    Thi&  of  course,  gave  a  hint,  and,  together  witJi  Dr.  Spohn,  city 
physician,  1  collected  water  fix>m  five  different  places  in  and  near  the 
city.    These  five  places,  I  was  told,  furnished  water  for  drinking  to  a 
large  number  of  horses.    The  water  in  each  instance  was  carefully  taken 
from  just  beneath  the  surfiEMse  at  such  points  as  appeared  to  be  most  ac- 
cessible to  the  horses.   Thefirstsample  was  taken  from  a  pond  or  so-called 
tank  of  medium  size,  situated  near  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  a  recently-established  steam  laundry;  the  second  was  firom 
an  open  trough,  which  contained  well-water  from  a  closed  well;  the  third 
tcom  a  large  open  trough  or  basin,  which  received  its  water  from  a  large 
open  well  or  reservoir  in  the  ground ;  the  fourth  was  from  a  large  pond, 
covering  several  acres,  outside  of  the  city — a  pond  which  furnishes  water 
for  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle— and  the  fifth  was  taken  firom  a 
small,  but  apparently  deep,  pond  or  water-hole,  which  furnishes  drink- 
ing water,  not  only  for  horses,  but  also  for  some  Mexican  families.    The 
large  pond,  from  which  sample  'So.  4  was.taken^  is  situated  over  half  a 
mile  northeast  of  the  city^  and  separated  from  it  by  a  rise  of  ground. 
The  water  it  contains  is  ram  and  surface  water,  run  into  it  from  all  sides. 
In  the  rise  of  ground  between  the  pond  and  the  city  are  several  small 
ravines,  or  wa&outs,  produced  by  heavy  rains,  all  sloping  towards  the 
pond.    These  washouts  were  made  use  of  by  the  people  as  a  burial,  or 
rather  dumping-ground  for  their  dead  horses,  which  latter  were  only  par- 
tially covered  by  a  few  inches  of  dirt,  and  produced  an  unbearable  stench. 
Toward  the  east  end,  but  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  large  but  rather 
shallow  pond,  was  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse  l^ing  in  the  water,  and 
close  by  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  several  horses  were  drinking. 
The  next  heavy  rain  will  wash  all  the  decomposing  horses  buried  in  t^e 
washouts  piecemeal  into  the  pond  or  tank.    What  the  effect  upon  the 
water  will  be  can  be  easily  imagined. 

In  the  evening  aU  five  samples  of  water  were  subjected  to  a  careful 
microscopic  examination. 

The  diseased  mare,  seen  first  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth,  was  not  only 
alive  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  but  even  slightly  improving.  The 
counter-irritant  had  acted,  and  the  brain,  to  aU  appearances,  was  a  little 
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ireer.  Tne  man  m  actenaance,  an  oia  negro,  nowever,  nad  applied^  con- 
trary to  my  orders,  a  second  blister,  and  immediately,  witii  his  dirty 
hands  smeared  all  over  with  cantharides,  had  taken  hold  of  the  animal's 
toDgne  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  medicines,  also  contrary  to  or- 
ders. As  a  consequence  the  whole  lower  portion  of  the  tongue  was 
fearfully  inflamed,  covered  with  blisters  and  sores,  and  hanging  out  of 
the  mouth.  In  addition,  some  so-called  horse-doctors  had  b^n  allowed 
by  the  wife  of  the  owner  to  administer  drenches,  to  smoke  the  head,  and 
to  apply  hot  water  to  the  feet  of  the  animal.  In  consequence  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  disease  was  changed;  some  of  the  drendies  had  been 
poured  into  the  lungs;  the  latter,  in  consequence,  had  become  congested 
and  inflamed,  and  it  was  therefore  no  object  to  me  to  spend  any  more 
time  on  that  animal.    It  died  two  days  later,  probably  of  pneumonia. 

I  was  anxious  to  make  a  iewpost-marUm  examinations,  but  the  disease, 
it  seemed,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  and  although  two  or  three  horses 
died  every  day  while  I  was  in  Corpus  Ohristi,  the  people,  more  desirous 
of  having  their  horses  treated  (doctored)  than  of  giving  me  assistance 
in  my  researches,  never  informed  me  of  it  till  the  next  day,  when  the 
carcasses  were  decomposing.  It  was  very  warm — ^the  mercury  went  up 
to  100°  evety  day — and  they  decomposed  very  rapidly. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  M^jor  HinUe,  who  knows  nearly 
eveiy  stock-raiser  in  Southwestern  Texas,  and  went  vith  me  to  Duval 
and  Nueces  Counties  to  fEkcHitate  my  work  by  introducing  me  to  his 
stock-raising  Mends  and  acquaintances,  took  sick  the  first  day  we  were 
in  Corpus  Christi,  otherwise  I  might  have  succeeded  in  getting,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  more  timely  information  as  to  the  ammals  that  died. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms, 
&c.,  of  every  diseased  animal  examined,  because  the  disease  proved  to 
be  in  every  instance  essentially  the  same.  Consequentiy,  a  special  men- 
tion of  a  few  cases  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  enzootic 

Mr.  Lawrence,  three  miles  £rom  Corpus  Christi,  lost  five  animals,  has 
one  colt  sick,  and  two  horses  yet  healthy.  Till  within  two  weeks  of 
date  (July  6)  all  his  horses  were  running  out  and  drinking  pond-water, 
but  during  the  last  two  weeks  those  yet  alive  received  only  well-water. 
The  first  horse  died  three  weeks  since ;  the  second  animal,  a  mare,  died 
soon  after.  Another  one  died  just  before  the  horses  were  taken  from 
the  prairie  and  confined  to  well-water  for  drinking.  A  mare,  the  dam 
of  the  suckling  colt  now  sick  (July  6),  died  ten  days  since,  but  became 
affected  about  the  same  time  the  dam  was  st<tbled  or  taken  from  the 
prairie.  Hie  colt  of  the  first  mare  died  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
colt  now  diseased  showed  the  first-plain  symptoms  yesterday.  It  is  now 
in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  staggering  and  pressing  to  the  light,  and 
apparently  blind ;  in  short,  exhibits  the  same  symptoms  as  described 
above.    Prescribed  a  counter-irritant  externally  and  sa  Itpeter  internally. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Dougherty,  who  claims  to  have  as  much  experieDce  concern- 
ing the  enzootic  as  anybody,  estimates  the  losses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Corpus  Christi,  or  in  a  district  along  the  coast  extending  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  either  direction-— east,  north,  and  west  from  that 
city — at  five  hundred  head  of  horses,  and  says  the  mortality  ceases  in 
every  instance  a  few  (5  or  6)  days  after  the  animals  are  removed  from 
the  prairie  and  confined  to  well-water  for  drinking  and  to  dry  food.  He 
also  looks  upon  grazing  in  the  dew  as  dangerous. 

Mr.  William  Cody,  on  the  Oso,  twelve  miles  from  Corpus  Christi,  lost 
six  saddle  horses  and  a  good  many  stock  horses.  On  his  ranch,  too, 
no  further  attacks  took  place  after  the  horses  were  taken  up  and  aon- 
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SxubA  to  irell-w«iter  for  drialdiiff*  In  sbcat,  all  fbose  wtio  hAve  made 
obscrrmtioii,  and^wlio  <Aaia  to  ha^e  ezperieDoe  in  r^ard  to  ihe  disoaBe, 
•eem  to  ag^ree  that  only  aaeh  horses  become  alfeeted  as  are  allowed  to 
drifik  Uie  irater  of  pools,  ponds,  or  so-called  tanks  and  ditches,  and  to 
graze  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass.  Those  animals  whieh  are  kept  in 
&e  stable  and  confined  to  wril-water  for  drinking  seem  to  remain  ex- 
empt Farther,  that  Hke  disease  in  a  few  days  ceased  to  spread  after 
the  horses  were  taken  off  the  prairie  and  conined  to  well  or  fasten 
water  for  drinking. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  regard  to  which  tiiere  seems  to  foe  no 
ditference  of  opinion,  nam^y,  that  horses  in  good  flesh,  or  rather  pie- 
tfaMic,  eofteed  mnch  more,  and  became  affected  ranch  sooner,  than  thoee 
in  a  comparat^Tdy  poor  condition.  A  few  persons  eren  claimed  that 
horses  thin  in  flesh  rMiained  altogether  exempted.  However  that  may 
be,  I  most  admit  that  all  those  affected  with  the  disease,  whidi  I  had 
an  oppoitnnity  of  eeeing,  were  in  good  condition. 

One  oAer  case  deserres  special  mention.  On  Jnly  S I  was  called  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Warren,  in  Oorpos  Oluisti,  to  a  horse  recently  diseased.  I 
firand  the  animal  a  rather  strong,  middle-aged  working  horse,  moscBlar 
and  in  good  flesh,  thongh  not  £Bit.  It  had  been  ranning  ont  on  the 
prairie,  became  affected  daring  the  night  or  on  the  previons  evening, 
and  when  jbandlto  be  sick  was  not  allowed  to  run  oat,  bat  was  kept  in 
the  stable-yard  at  home.  The  poise  wila  yet  i^arong,  or  neaiiy  normal, 
and  did  not  exceed  forty-eight  beats  in  the  minute.  It  possibly  was 
even  lower,  but  as  tiie  horse  was  nnconscioas,  and  threatened  to  fall 
down  at  any  moment,  it  was  impossible,  and  evm  dangerons,  to  make 
an  aoonrate  examination.  All  maooas  membranes  which  I  was  able  to 
examine  exhibited  a  normal  appearance.  The  animal  was  apparently 
yet  able  to  see,  but  staggered  very  mudi,  and  had  no  control  over  its 
motory  apparatus.  He  unconsdondy  pressed  alternately  forwwrd  and 
backward,  staggered  and  reeled  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  came 
often  near  fUling;  but  when  appftrently  ready  to  fall  usaally  regained 
snffident  control  to  remain  on  his  legs.  When  offered  food  or  water  he 
showed  some  desire  to  eat  and  drink,  and  sometimes  took  a  bite  of  food 
or  a  swallow  of  water.  The  owner  had  mbbed  in  oil  of  tarpentine  on 
the  poll,  and  had  drendied  the  animal  with  a  mixture  containing  redn 
and  some  other  things.  I  prescribed  externally  some  oil  of  cantharides, 
to  be  applied  as  a  cocmter-irritant  on  iibe  poll,  and  internally  ealtpeter 
and  carbolic  acid,  to  be  given  in  the  water  for  drinking  and  in  the  food* 

Jiity  8  ^in  ^e  evening).— Mr.  Warren's  horse  shows  decided  improve- 
ment. Tne  counter-irritant  acts  nicely;  the  staggering  and  reeling  to 
and  firo  is  much  less;  the  animal  can  see,  and  eats  and  drinks  some,  but 
the  pulse,  although  not  very  weak,  is  slow,  and  down  to  thirty  beate  in 
a  minute. 

July  9. — ^Mr.  Warren's  hoise  is  in  a  very  promising  condition;  he 
walks  about  in  the  yard,  has  regained  considerable  control  over  his 
motory  apparatus ;  the  staggering  is  much  less;  the  appetite  is  tolerably 
good,  at  least  when  food  or  water  is  offered  from  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards  he  invariably  comes  and  takes  it,  and  thus  gives  proof  that  he 
can  hear  and  see.  The  pulse  is  thirty-two  beats  in  a  minute,  and  the 
temperature  nearly  normal. 

July  10  (in  the  morning). — ^ISie  horse  is  nearly  all  right;  but  viMy 
little  staggering  or  unsteadiness  in  walking  can  be  observed;  appetite, 
digestion,  respiration,  &c.,  appear  to'  be  normal;  the  pulse  is  yet  a  little 
too  low — thirty-five  beats  in  a  minute-— and  the  temperature  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  healthy  horse. 
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MORBID  GB:AK0BS. 

Fot  reftflons  already  stated,  the  chancy  of  making  a  post^norttm 
examinatiou  of  an  animal,  in  which  the  morbid  prooess  had  not  been 
aifected  by  medical  treatment  or  qnackery,  were  rather  sUjn.  Porta- 
natoly,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  'stockman  by  the  name  of  John 
Dnun,  who  had  lost  several  horses,  and  who,  not  having  any  dead 
horse  just  then — ^the  disease  on  his  ranch  had  nearly  ran  its  coarse—- 
was  liberal  enongh  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a  sick  colt,  the  dam  of  which 
had  died  a  week  since.  Mr.  Dnnn,  on  the  8th  of  July,  took  me  ont  to 
his  ranch,  aboat  foor  or  five  miles  east  of  Corpus  Ghristi,  and  several 
gentlemen  of  that  city,  amcmg  whom  I  will  mention  Dr.  Spohn,  Bev. 
Bogers,  and  Mr.  Dougherty,  went  with  us.  The  colt,  an  animal  alxmt 
four  or  five  months  old,  had  been  sick  fiilly  forty-eight  hoars,  conse- 
qoently  the  disease  was  at  its  height  The  colt  appeared  to  be  nncon- 
scious  and  unable  to  see.  It  tumbled  and  reeled  about,  sometimes  to 
one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  but  probably  more  to  tibe  right 
than  to  the  lefb.  Its  abdoipen  appeared  to  be  drawn  up.  Its  pulse  was 
feeble  or  scarcely  perceptible,  but  probably  too  low,  or  at  least  not 
accelerated.  The  beats  of  the  pulse  could  not  be  accurately  counted, 
because  the  animal  was  constantly  staggering  and  tumbling  about. 
The  temperature  in  the  rectum  was  102OF.,  or  maybe  half  a  degree 
higher,  as  the  thermometer  could  not  be  applied  the  usual  length  of 
time.  All  visible  mucous  membranes  presented  an  almost  normal 
appearance. 

The  colt,  after  it  had  been  examined  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances 
permitted,  was  killed  by  being  stabbed  in  the  heart,  and  thus  bled  to 
death.  The  blood  presented  a  perfectly  normal  color.  At  the  post^ 
mortem  examination,  which  was  made  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen,  the  following  changes  were  observed:  On 
opening  the  skull  the  dura-mater  was  found  to  be  morbidly  affected. 
The  morbid  changes,  consisting  in  some  swelling  of  the  membrane  and 
ccmsiderable  congestion,  and  more  or  less  stagnation  of  the  blood  in 
ti^e  blood-vessels,  appeared  to  be  the  most  developed  over  the  longi- 
todinal  fissure  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  anterior  surface  of  both 
hemispheres,  but  were  more  extensive  toward  the  left  than  toward  the 
right,  and  much  more  extensive  or  plainly  developed  over  the  hem- 
ispheres of  the  cerebrum  than  over  the  cerebellum  or  any  other  pi»*t  of 
tJie  brain.  When  the  dura-mater  was  removed  the  cerebrum  presented, 
especially  in  the  upper  and  anterior  portions  of  both  hemispheres, 
conriderable  congestion  \  but  no  extravasations  of  blood,  while  the 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  other  portions  of  the  brain  ex« 
hibited,  externally  at  least,  a  nearly  normal  appearance.  Continuing 
the  examination,  the  choroid  plexusses  (veins)  were  found  to  be  gorged 
w]|;h  blood,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  l»raia,  xmrticularly  the  two  lateral 
ventricles,  but  also  the  third,  appeared  to  be  distended  or  abnormally 
large,  and  were  fiill— -contained  a  large  quantity — of  an  almost  clear 
serum,  while  the  surrounding  tissue  presented  an  cBdematous  appear- 
ance.  Ko  other  morbid  changes  could  be  fbund.  After  I  had  opened 
the  skull,  I  also  opened  the  other  large  cavities  of  the  body,  the  chest 
and  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  examined  all  the  viscera,  but  was  not 
able  to  detect  any  morbid  changes,  except  some  comparatively  slight 
swelling  or  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Lungs,  he^rt, 
liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  &c.,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  opened,  did  not  only  not  exhibit  any 
morbid  changes,  but  also  were  ixee  ftom  any  entozoa,  bets,  &c.    Th^ 
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stomach  was  nearly  destitute  of  food,  bat  the  large  intestines  contained 
a  considerable  qoantity  of  feces,  which,  towards  the  rectum,  appeared 
to  be  unusually  dry,  showing  that  the  animal  had  been  constipated* 

This  was  the  only  poat-mortem  examination  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
making:  but  the  reralt,  that  is,  the  morbid  changes  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Ijougherty,  who  stated  that  he  had  made  several  post-m^ntem 
examinations  before  my  arrival,  did  not  differ  £rom  what  he  found  in 
other  cases.  Still*  judging  from  the  symptoms  observed  in  living  ani- 
mals^ I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  oases,  instead  of  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum  and  other  portions  of  the  brain  may  con- 
stitute the  most  affected  parts. 

When  the  colt  was  killed,  a  small  vial  was  filled  with  blood  just  as  it 
flowed  out  of  the  heart  (the  right  ventricle),  for  the  purpose  of  further 
examination  under  the  microscope.  I  also  took  a  diseased  portion  of 
the  dura-mater  for  microscopic  examination,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  could  not  very  well  examine  it  in  its  perfectiy  fresh  condition,  and 
therefore  put  it  immediately  in  a  preserving  fluid. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  ENZOOTIC. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  what  probably,  or  almost  beyond 
a  doubt,  constitutes  the  main  cause  of  the  enzootic,  it  will  be  neoessary 
to  state  where  and  when  it  commenced,  and  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  the  conntiy,  or  rather  strip  of  country,  in  which  the  disease  origi- 
nated and  prevailed  and  to  which  it  remained  limited. 

3^e  disease  made  its  first  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  1$rst  week 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  in  June,  on  the  ^^  Juan  Sais"  ran<di, 
10  miles  west  of  Corpus  Ohristi,  and  from  there  very  soon  spread  in 
evei^  direction.  It  remained  limited  to  a  strip  of  country  along  the 
coast  of  about  60  to  60  miles  in  length  and  not  mote  than  26  miles  in 
width,  that  is,  extending  that  far  inland.  Oorpus  Christi  may  be  consid- 
ered.as  about  the  center  of  this  strip  or  belt  along  the  coast  Itisalow 
and  almost  perfectly  level  country ;  a  dose  observer,  howler,  will  see 
that  comparatively  narrow  strips,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
are  a  trine  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  land.  Thiise  narrow  strips  are  des- 
titute of  bcnsh  or  chaparal,  and  covered  only  wiih  a  somewhat  coarse 
gra|8S  and  sucdi  other  plants  as  prefer  to  grow  on  ground  inclined  to  be  wet, 
while  the  balance  of  the  land,  though  almost  destitute  of  trees,  is  more 
or  less  densely  covered  with  brush.  About  4  or  6  weeks  before  my  ar- 
rival in  Oorpus  Ohristi  they  had  very  heavy  rains,  at  least  so  I  was  in- 
formed, but  since  then  very  dry  and  hot  weather  has  prevailed.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  rains,  all  the  lower  strips  of  land,  the  so^^alled 
^^  swales,''  receiving  all  the  wash  fi^m  the  higher,  much  broader,  and 
chapand-covered  strips,  became  inundated,  temporarily  at  least  When 
it  stopped  raining  a  rapid  evaporation  took  place^  and  the  water  not 
evaporated  soon  collected  in  the  numerous  ponds,  ditches,  so-called  hog- 
wallows,  water*holes,  &c.  This  water,  however,  not  filtrated  through 
the  ground,  was  surcharged  witii  organic  substances,  and  new  organic 
life  was  soon  developed.  A  microscopic  examination,  particulany  of 
water-samples  1,  4,  and  6,  proved  to  be  full  of  micrococci,  bacteria,  spi- 
rilla, and  bacilli.  Only  in  No.  6  no  baciUi  could  be  found,  and  No.  2  was 
the  only  sample  nearly  destitute  of  organic  life,  while  Nos.  1  and  4,  taken 
tvom  ponds  which  furnished  drinking  water  to  a  large  number  of  horses, 
which  afterwards  became  affected  with  the  disease  and  died,  were  fall 
of  all  kinds  of  schizoph3rtes.  As  before  stated,  a  sample  of  blood  was 
tdcen  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  colt  killed  by  bleeding,  and  was 
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microscopically  examined  as  soon  as  I  retomed  to  town,  consequently 
while  yet  perfectly  fresh.  It  also  contained  a  consideraole  number  of 
micrococci.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  when  I  went  to  Corpus 
Ghristi  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  eidstence  of  the  horse  enzootic, 
and  expected  to  And  entirely  different  work  on  the  cattle  ranches.  I 
therefore  had  no  microscope  with  me,  and  was  compelled  to  examine  the 
samples  of  water  and  the  blood  with  a  comparatively  inferior  instru- 
ment and  a  i  dry-working  objective  of  Beck,  belonging  to  Dr.  Spohn, 
who  had  the  kindness  to  offer  to  me  the  use  of  his  instrument.  So  it 
happened  that  I  neglected  to  make  any  drawiogs  of  the  schizophytes 
found,  because  I  intended  to  take  the  water  with  me  to  San  Antonio  and 
there  make  a  mere  thorough  examination.  I  took  the  samples  with  me, 
but  as  I  did  not  arrive  at  San  Antonio  until  tJie  13th,  and  as  they  were 
collected  on  the  6th,  and  every  vial  not  only  well  filled  but  also  well  closed, 
most  of  the  organisms,  probably  for  want  of  oxygen,  had  disappc^eurea 
when  I  made  the  second  examination  with  my  own  instrument  The 
result,  therefore,  remained  unsatisiactory .  Still,  as  the  water  when  exam- 
ined immediately  after  it  was  collected  was  swarming  with  schizophytes, 
and  as  all  observers  agree  that  only  such  horses  became  affected  as  had 
been  drinking  that  kind  of  water,  and  as  farther  north,  where  the  land  ' 
is  less  level  and  more  elevated,  where  swales  and  a  less  number  of 
water-holes  exist,  and  where  the  rain£all  had  been  much  less,  no  horses 
beoftme  affected,  there  can  hardly  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
water  of  the  ponds,  <«  hog-wallows,"  ditches,  and  water-holes  constituted 
the  main  cause  of  the  enzootic.  In  other  seasons  or  other  years  the 
rainfall  is  either  much  less,  or,  if  not,  is  not  immediately  followed  by 
such  continued  hot  and  dry  weather  as  was  recently  the  case  in  that 
strip  of  country  in  which  the  enzootic  prevailed;  hence,  in  other  years 
the  peculiar  conditions  which  it  seems  produced  the  main  cause  of  the 
disease  are  not  existing,  or  at  least  not  existing  to  a  suffldent  extent. 
Further,  the  disease  everywhere  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  water-holes, 
X>onds,  hog- wallows,  ditches,  ftc,  be^me  dry  (about  the  time  of  my 
arrival),  or  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  again  compelled  to  go  to  their 
usual  watering  places,  the  Nueces  Biver,  the  Agua  Dulce,  &c.,  or  to 
the  Ifurge  artificial  ponds  (tanks),  wells,  or  cistems  for  their  drinking 
water.  That  the  morbid  process  exclusively  affected  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  finds,  probably,  an  explanation,  if  the  necessary  eSect  of  the 
continued  high  temperature  of  the  almost  cloudless  skies,  bright  sun- 
shine, and  want  of  shadowy  places  (trees)  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Finally,  the  observation  that  only  plethoric  horses,  or  such  as  were  in 
good  flesh,  became  affected,  is  probably  correct,  because  plethoric  ani- 
malift  are  much  more  predisposed  to  congestions  and  stagnations  of  blood 
in  the  cai>illarie8  than  animals  which  lack  blood  or  are  in  poor  flesh. 
Captain  Kennedy,  one  of  the  principal  land-owners  and  stock-raisers  in 
Southwest  Texas,  asserts  that  he  has  suceeded  in  stopping  the  disease 
on  his  ranch  by  bleeding  every  horse  not  affected  till  weakness  super- 
seded. Hon.  N.  6.  Collins,  another  large  stock-raiser,  who  resides  iu 
San  Diego,  but  owns  considerable  land  and  live-stock  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict, has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  and  also  advocates  bleeding  as 
a  means  of  prevention. 

If  the  observations  of  these  gentlemen  are  correct,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  are,  the  same  result  depleting  the  animal 
system  or  causing  the  animal  to  become  less  plethoric  may  also  be 
accompUshed  by  other  means^  for  instance,  by  giving  physics  or  diu- 
retics, by  keeping  the  animals  a  little  short,  or,  where  practicable,  by 
acidulating  the  water  for  drinking  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  some 
24  Aa 
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mineral  adcL  As  a  poaaibl«  source  of  an  auxQiary  or  predisposing  cause 
the  following  may  yet  be  mentioned:  In  the  vicinity  of  Gorpos  Gliristi 
tiiey  had,  this  spring,  particularly  in  May  imd  the  first  part  of  June, 
coiiious  rains.  Vhich  caused  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and 
thns  producea  extraordinarily  good  pasturage;  oonsequently, horses  and 
other  iiverstock  had  plenty  to  eat,  rapidly  gained  flesh,  and,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  were,  in  June,  on  an  average,  in  a  better  condition  as  to 
flesh  than  is  usual  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Still,  the  best  and  surest  means  of  prevention  proved  to  be  to  take 
the  horses  to  be  protected  off  the  ranch,  to  keep  them  in  a  stable,  vard, 
or  corral,  and  to  water  them  exclusively  &om  a  well  or  cistern  till  the 
danger  of  becoming  affected  had  passed,  or  what  is  the  same,  till  the 
pond,  water-holes,  &c,  become  4ry.  Wherever  that  was  done  no  further 
outbreaks  occurred  except  in  sudi  animals  as  had  previously  become 
infected.  At  any  rate  no  other  measures  of  prevention  and  not  even  a 
separation  of  the  healthy  animals  from  the  sick  ones  were  found  to  be 
necessary,  because  the  disease,  although  infectious— it  probably  is  com- 
municated to  a  suckling  colt  by  the  ndlk  of  its  dam  if  the  latter  is  dis- 
eased— ^is  evidently  not  co9tagious. 

DX7BATI0N,  MOBTALITY,  AJXD  TBBATMENT. 

Judging  from  those  cases  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  to 
conclude  that  the  period  of  incubation  does  not  exceed  eight  days,  and 
in  most  cases  probably  not  more  than  f6ur  to  six  days.  The  duration 
of  the  disease,  or  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
first  symptoms  and  th^  usually  &tal  termination,  is  from  one  to  three 
days,  seldom  longer.  It  is  true,  some  horses  affected  with  the  enzootic 
died  after  a  sickness  of  fouTi  five,  or  six  days,  and  maybe  even  later, 
but  these  animals,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  would  have  survived 
if  nothing  had  been  done  to  them ;  they  did  not  die  of  cerebro-menin- 
gitis,  but  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  received.  They  were 
aU  animals  which  had  been  repeatedly  drenched,  and  being  unable 
to  swallow,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  there  can  be  no  dmxht  more  or 
less  of  the  drench  was  poured  down  into  the  lungs.  Some  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  horse-doctors,  finding  that  the  sick  horses  did  not  want  (9)  to 
swallow  what  they  intended  to  give  them,  poured  their  nostrums  in 
through  the  nose.  Comment  is  not  necessary — at  any  rate  it  is  a  fkct 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  that  died  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  died  of 
pneumonia,  brought  on  by.pouring  medicines  into  the  lungs. 

Some  of  the  Corpus  Christi  physicians  prescribed  application  of  ice 
on  the  poll  of  the  animals,  and  the  result  probably,  would  have  been 
a  favorable  one  if  the  owners  of  the  animals  had  continued  those  appli- 
cations for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  but  that,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
was  never  done.  In  most  cases  either  bat  one  application  was  made 
and  the  ice  put  on  soon  melted,  or  the  ice  was  not  secured  in  its  place 
and  soon  dropped;  consequently,  the  resnlt  was  just  about  the  opposite 
of  what  the  physicians  expected  it  would  be.  The  cooling  was  only 
temporary,  and  before  it  could  produce  any  £aivovable  results  a  reaction 
set  in  and  the  disease  invariably  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  I  therefore 
recommended  a  different  course  and  applied  counter-irritants,  apparently 
with  verj*^  good  results,  and  gave  internally  almost  exclusively  only  sucli 
medicines  as  seemed  to  be  indicated  and  were  voluntarily  taken,  either 
with  the  water  for  drinking  or  with  the  food,  because  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  excitement  of  the  animal,  caused  by  asing  force  in 
giviijg  medicines,  did  far  more  harm  than  the  medicine  could  cto  good. 
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i5eside8  tnat,  it  is  a  weu-Jmown  mot  most  meoiomes  Have  at  best  bat 
very  little  effect  where  the  center  of  the  nervous  system  is  morbidly 
affected.  Only  two^  or  perhaps  three,  animals  were  treated  strictly  in 
accordance  with  my  directions,  and  both  reeovered.  The  owner  of  the 
third  animal  failed  to  report 

The  mortality  was  very  great.  If  the  statements  made  tio  me  by  dif- 
ferent persons  are  correct,  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
horses  that  became  affected  survived,  and  in  most  of  them  tlie  recovery 
was  only  partial  or  incomplete,  because*  considerable  pressure  upon  thQ 
brain,  caused  probably  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  (exudation)  in  the 
ventricles,  remained  and  made  the  animals  worthless. 

Very  respectftiUy  submittedL 

H.  J.  DBTMBBS. 

San  ANTOiao,  Tex.,  Augu$t  10, 1882. 


EXTRACTS  FEOM  LETTERS  OP  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inteblobulab  pneumonia  AHONa  CALVES.— In  December  last  Dr. 
H.  J.  Detmers  was  directed  by  the  Commissfoner  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
vestigate an  outbreak  of  disease  among  calves  in  Henderson  Coun,ty, 
Illinois,  which  at  the  time  was  thought  to  be  that  of  contagious  pleoro- 
pneumonia.  After  a  visit  to  the  herd  and  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  malady  he  submitted  the  following  report: 

On  the  19th  instant  I  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  James  Peterson,  of  Oqnawka,  Hen- 
derson County,  Illinois,  requesting  me  to  come  and  examine  a  herd  of  Eastern  calires 
afflicted  with  a  fatal  disease,  which  was,  or  feared  might  he,  contagious  pleurorpoen- 
monia.  I  at  once  forwarded  the  letter  to  yon,  and,  to  save  time,  took  the  first  train 
to  OquaTy'ka,  where  I  arrived  ahout  noon  the  next  day.  The  cattle,  I  learned,  were 
at  Bozett%  about  5  miles  from  Oqnawka,  and  the  examination  was  postponed  to  the 
next  day,  December  21,  on  acconnt  of  rain,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the  catljfe, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Next  morning  Mr.  Peterson  and  myself  w'eift'  to  Rozetta,  where  we 
found  on  the  premises  •f  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a  large  feed-lot  by  themselves,  about  40  head 
of  Eastern  calves,  many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  thedl  evidently  diseased,  very  much  ema- 
ciated, and  in  very  poor  condition. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  I  learned,  had  bought  in  the  Chicago  stockyards,  on  September  7,  60 
head  of  Eastern  calves,  alfeged  to  have  come  from  iVeatern  New  York.  Thejir  were 
nearly  all  rather  young  and  small,  but  otherwise,  according  to  Mr.  Rennedip,  did  not 
appear  to  be  unhealthy  at  that  time,  nor  did  any  of  tliem  exhibit  plain  symptoms  of 
disease  until  about  the  latter  part  of  October  or  begini^ing  of  November. 

In  November  they  began  to  die,  and  on  my  arrival  20  calves  of  the  original  60*had 
died,  the  last  one  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
neighbors  became  alarmed;  not  so  much  on  accoiint  of  the  actual  loss,  but  because  of 
the  possibility  that  the  disease,  which  manifested  itself  as  a  very  fatal  lung  malady, 
might  prove  to  be  the  much-dreaded  plenro-pnenmonia.  Therefore  strict  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  part,  or  parts,  of  New  York  from  which  the  calves  haa  been 
brought.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had  come  from  Western  New  York,  but  it  was 
founS  they  had  been  raised  in  the  eastern  parts  and  from  there  sent  to  Western  New 
York  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago.  On  learning  this  tlie  anxiety  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  h,is 
neighbors  was  increased. 

As  I  found  many  of  the  surviving  calves  diseased,  and  some  in  an  almost  dying  con- 
dition, I  had  abundant  material  K)r  examination,  and  found  in  every  case  lobular 
pneumonia.  In  a  few  animals  the  disease  was  attended  with  more  or  ijpss  aifecti»a  of 
the  pleura,  and  in  several  it  was  found  to  be  complicated  with  accumulations  of  exu- 
dation (dropsy)  in  the  chest,  abdominal  cavity,  luid  subcutaneous  tissues.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  rectum  of  the  animals  examined  ranged  firom  Wl°  to  103P  F.,  and  an 
auscultation  of  the  thorax  revealed  in  every  animal  abnormal  souuds,  but  in  none*  that 
absolute  silence  characteristic  of  an  advanced  stage  of  pleuro-pnen monia,  and  the  per- 
cussion sound,  too,  was  more  resonant  than  is  usually  the  case  in  iho  latter  i^i^case. 

As  one  animal  had  died  an  hour  or  two  before  my  arrival,  and  this  afford^  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  poet-mortem  examination,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  kill  one  for 
that  purpose.  The  carcass,  which  was  already  skinneil,  conta^ed  but  little  blood 
and  WHA  in  an  emaciated  ooudition.    Ou  opening  the  chest,  both  longs  were  found  to 


of  diseased  lobules,  sarrouiided  by  yet  healihy  tisane,  were  partly  hepatimd  and  per- 
feotly  impervious  to  air,  still  presenting  their  normal  structare  and  merelv  filled  with 
blood  serom  or  recent  and  still  fluid  exudation.  The  morbid  changes,  aithoogh  not 
limited  to  any  particular  portion  of  either  lung,  were  most  developed  and  most  exten- 
sive in  the  anterior  lobes,  but  even  in  the  latter  the  int^lobular  eonnetObfe  iinue  was 
comparatM^  freefrwn  any  eamJa<Mm.  Pleurae  and  pericardium  appeared  to  be  healthy, 
ana  no  other  morbid  changes  of  any  consequence  could  be  founa. 

The  ecamination  of  the  living  animals,  and  still  more  the  jKWt-mortem  examination 
of  the  dead  one,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  disease,  although  very  fatal,  and,  as 
&r  as  I  could  learn,  confined  to  the  £astem  calves,  i9  n4>tpleitro-pnmmaniA,  or  bovime 
lung-plafuCf  but  simply  a  lobular  pneumonia,  due  to  want  of  acclimatization  and  other 
extemaf  causes. 

It  may  yet  be  remarked  that  all  the  examinations  were  made  in  the  preeenee  of  sev- 
eral witnesses,  among  whom  I  will  name  the  owner,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Brown,  of  Bozetta, 
and  Hon.  James  Peterson,  of  Oquawka. 

OHABBONy  OB  ANTHBAX.— Charles  P.  Lyman,  F.  E.  0.  V.  8*,  writing 
under  date  of  January  10,  1882,  says : 

In  a  letter  written  to  you  from  London,  England,  July  26, 1881,  and  in  one  from 
Liverpool,  August  15,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Bussian  wools,  dtc.,  vrere 
being  shipped  to  this  country,  and  that  there  existed  a  danger  consequently  that  the 
disease  known  as  anthrax,  charbon,  or,  in  man,  malignant  pustule,  might  be  intro- 
duced. Although  at  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  anything  that  led  me  to  suppose  that 
this  disease  haa  been  so  introduced  into  this  country,  upon  my  arrival  here  I  made  cer- 
tain inouiries,  which  resulted  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Stone,  a  copy  of 
which  I  inclose  you. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Lyman,  and  is 
dated  Walpole,  Mass.,  December  27, 1881 : 

Yours  of  this  date  received.  I  cannot  teU  you  how  many  cases  of  anthrax  (charbdn) 
have  oocmo^  at  Hyde  Park,  nor  do  I  believe  anyone  else  can.  The  superintendent  of 
the  factory  there  and  the  overaeer  are  both  anxious  to  divert  attention  from  the  ex- 
istence at  any  time  of  sach  a  disease,  and  as  there  are  several  physicians  there,  and 
only  in  the  extreme  local  forms  is  it  ukely  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  inexperienced 
(in  the  malady)  practitioner,  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  much  more  finequent  than 
ias  been  generally  known.  Years  ago,  when  the  hair  fastory  was  located  here  in 
Wal|>ole,  I  used  to  see  a  |[reat  many  cases  of  all  forms  of  the  malady ;  and  since  then, 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  men  who  are  operatives  here,  I  have  learned  of  toe 
existence  of  the  disease  in  New  York  City,  in  Pawtucket,  Hyde  Park,  and,  in  fact,  in 
nearly  every  place  in  which  the  curled-hair  bu^ness  is  carried  on.  I  have  not  known 
of  any  e]gidemic  of  this  disease  in  Massachusetts  among  animals,  but  it  has  prevailed 
in  Texas  and  North  Carolina.  A  case  uconrred  in  Norwood,  Mass.,  &bout  forty  or  more 
years  ago,  and  was  dt^scribed  to  me  by  the  patient,  and  the  person  who  contracted 
the  disease  at  the  same  time  died.  Both  had  skinnea  a  cow  that  had  died  on  the  road. 
I  had  two  cases  last  year  which  occurred  iu  pereons  employed  in  a  wool-washing  es- 
tablishment in  Walpole,  and  due,  probablv,  to  a  lot  ^Persian  wool. 

Professor  Cressy,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  wrote  me  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
disease  had  existed  amcmg  the  cows  in  some  parts  of  Coonecticut,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
it  is  somewhat  common  at  times  and  places ;  for  the  average  country  horse-doctor, 
who  is  the  one  to  see  such  cases,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  very  well  up  in  com- 
parative pathology.  Although  the  disea^e  has  existed  for  years  in  Texas,  I  foun$l 
that  Dr.  Smith,  of  San  Antonio,  medical  director  of  that  cTepartment,  did  not  know  of 
it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  official  statistics  in  regard  to  the  disease,  but  I  think  there 
was  a  commission  appointed  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  general  government  to  re- 
port on  certain  cattle  diseases,  but  have  not  had  time  to  keep  track  of  the  matter. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols  made  a  rei)ort  to  the  State  board  of  health  in  1871.  Since 
that  repor^  I  have  had,  I  think,  al^ut  eight  cases,  and  at  the  time  I  wrote  the  paper 
quoted  by  nim,  I  had  bad  from  ten  to  fifteen  additional  cases,  which,  for  fear  of  possi- 
ble errors,  I  did  not  indnde  in  the  report.  I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
iiecent  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  had  great  curiosity  to  know  whether  his  method 
of  inociUation  of  a  modified  vims  would  act  as  efficaciousljir  in  men  as  it  has  done  in 
sheep. 

Texas  cattle  pbveb.— Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Winchester,  Clark  County, 
Missouri,  gives  the  ibllowiug  acconnt  of  an  outbreak  of  Texas  fever 
among  cattle  in  his  neighborhood : 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stours,  a  neighbor,  brought  about  200  head  of  Texas  cattle  to 
graae  on  the  prairie  near  my  place.    Every  animal  that  came  in  contact  with  these 


MttMy  or  waiKM  orer  tbe  ground  wbere  tbey  bad  been,  died.  At  Ureoriri  Lftnding, 
■even  miles  distant,  all  the  cattle  died,  althongh  not  one  of  them  had  been  allow^ 
to  go  among  the  Texas  animals.  The  Tt^xans  were  so  foil  of  ticks  that  tbey  literally 
dropped  firom  them.  Mr.  Stonrs  was  forced  to  pnt  his  cattle  into  inclosed  pastures, 
where  they  remained  until  November.  In  about  three  weeks  after  their  removal  a 
Mr.  Carscadden  pot  on  the  same  pastures  a  large  number  of  fisttening  cattle,  after  a 
hard  frost.  Soon  many  of  these  sickened.  The  remainder  were  removed,  leaving 
al>ont  sixty  that  showM  symptoms  of  sickness.  Of  these^  fifty-seven  died.  AH  the 
Texans  seemed  remarkably  healthy,  and  fattened  well.  I  herded  my  cattle  two  or 
three  miles  distant  from  them,  except  one  fine  Durham  heifer  which  got  among  them 
and  died  in  about  fhree  weeks,  full  of  ticks. 

Mr.  Q^orge  Hatzfeld,  of  Newton  Gonnty,  Mo.,  writing  on  the  same 
subject,  says : 

We  have  had  many  cases  of  Texas  fever  in  this  county.  I  will  onYy  cite  a  list  of 
losses  in  tovirnship  2b,  range  30,  Newton  County,  showing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  cattle  lost  by  this  disease. 

Ysloe. 

Nicji.  Krill,4cows $100 

A.  J.  Buzzard,  14  fattening  cattle 210 

T.  Bradley,  Scows 60 

8.  Blevins,  2  cows 50 

J.  Oilman,  2  cows 50 

John  Price,  3  fattening  cattle 6S 

G.  Baker,  4  fattening  cattle 95 

J.  Hewitt,  6cows , 1|0 

N.  N.  Kanfhian,  Scows 75 

Total,  39  cattle tSSO 

This  is  about  an  average  of  losses  through  the  whole  county. 

Tttbbrotjlosis.*— Dr.  B.  Jennings,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  says  in  regard 
to  this  disease,  and  his  method  of  tr^ting  it: 

We  have  at  least  two  herds  of  cattle  in  this  State  affected  by  tuberculous  disease, 
the  result  or  termination  of  bronchial  pneumonia.  These  herds  ara  distant  fropi 
each  other  about  forty  or  fiftv  miles.  In  each  the  disease  began  in  the  bull,  and 
spread  gradnally  among  both  nenlis,  leaving  little  dottbt  as  to  its  contagions  nature. 
It  appeared  on  both  farms  at  about  the  same  time.  I  was  called  to  see  both  herds 
last  July  (1881).  In  October  fojlowinf  one  of  the  bulls  was  killed  and  an  autopsy 
made  by  non-professionals^  which  satisned  the  owner  (from  his  reading  upon  the  sub- 
iect)  that  pleuro-pneumonia  prevailed  among  his  stock.  His  description  of  vhe  patho- 
logical changes  were  at  variance  with  these  of  plenro-pnenmonia,  as  there  i^as  no 
hepatization,  or  any  indication  of  it  in  any  portion  of  the  lung.  I  convinced  him  of 
the  error,  and  requested  him  to  send  me  portions  of  the  diseased  structures  for  exami- 
nation, in  the  event  of  his  losing  any  more  of  his  herd. 

On  the  23d  of  November  following  I  received  parts  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
vfscera,.  all  of  which  were  in  a  tuberculous. condition.  A  brief  acconnt  of  these  patho- 
logical specimens  was  given  by  me  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  mailed  herewith. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  cattle  I  have  recommended,  as  a  test  of  their 
virtue,  the  hypophosiihites  of  lime  and  soda  thns  far  with  apparently  ffood  effects. 
The  necessary  precautions  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  also  for  preventing  any  unnecessary  alarm  among  the  of  cattle-breeders  of  this 
State. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  THE  SPREAD  OP  LTJNO  PLAGUE  OF  CATTLE.— 

Since  the  publication  of  Special  Report  No.  34  of  this  department,  Gov- 
ernor Cailoniy  of  Illinois,  has  issued  the  following  proclamation: 

State  of  Illinois,  E3racuTivE  Department, 

Sprivgfield,  III,  November  1,  1881. 
In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Dlinois,  entitled 
"An  act  to  snppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro-pnennionia  among  cattle,"  ap- 
proved May  3i,  I,  Shelby  M.  Cnllom,  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  I  have  goodf  reason  to  believe  that  pleuro-pneamonia  among  cattle  has 
become  epidemic  in  certain  localities  in  the  States  of  Connecticnt,  New  York,  Peun*. 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Marvland,  viz.,  in  the  connty  of  Fairfield,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut;  in  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Westchester,  Kings,  and  Queens, 
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in  the  S|ftt«  of  N^w  Yorkf  in  the  ooantiee  ef  Lehigh,  Bnoks,  Berksy  Montgomorf^ 
Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  LaDcaeter,  York,  Adanu,  and  Camber!  and,  in  the 
8tat<$  of  JPennsylvania ;  in  the  oonntieB  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Morris,  Eseex,  Union, 
Somerset,  Hunterdon,  Middlesex,  Meroer,  Monmoath,  Ocean,  Borlington^  Camden, 
Gloncester,  and  Atlantic,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  in  the  connty  of  New  Caetle^ 
in  the  State  oi  Delaware;  and  in  the  connties  of  Cecil,  Harford,  Baltimore,  Howard, 
and  Carroll,  in  the  Stats  of  Maryland ;  and  I  hereby,  as  required  by  said  act,  prohibit 
the  importation  of  any  domestic  animals  of  the  boYine  species  into  this  State  from 
the  af<9reeaid  counties  in  the  States  of  Conneotiont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  after  the  10th  day  of  November  instant,  unless  ao- 
oompanied  bv  a  certificate  of  health  properly  signed  by  a  duly  authorised  veterinarr 
inspector.  Any  corporation  or  individual  who  shall  transport,  receive,  or  convey  such 
pronibited  stock  wall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  oonviotron 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  for  each  aud  evety 
oir*»nse,  and  shall  be  liable  for  any  and  all  damage  or  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by 
any  partv  or  parties  by  reason  of  the  importation  or  transportation  of  such  prohibited 
stock.    (Section  4  of  act  approved  May  31,  1881.) 

In  testimony  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  cause  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

8.  M.  CULLOM. 

By  the  Gevemor : 

Hknrt  D.  Dkaebnt,  Secretary  of  State, 

MoBTALiTY  AMONa  LAMBS  IN  WISCONSIN.— Mr.  William  Britton, 
Washbarn,  Grant  County,  WisconRin,  fnrniBhes  the  following  description 
of  a  disease  which  has  proved  quite  fatal  to  a  flock  of  lambs  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Morris,  a  neighbor  of  his: 

Mr.  J.  M.  Morris,  reeidinff  one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  my  residence,  had,  last 
fidl,  twenty-three  lambs  tnat  were  weaned  last  spring.  Late  in  the  fall  ne  noticed 
^at  two  or  three  of  them  had  the  "  scours,''  and  oegan  to  treat  them  for  it,  sparing 
neither  pains  nor  expense;  but  Rl  vain.  About  the  Ist  of  January  they  began  to  die, 
and  up  to  this  date  he  has  lost  ten,  and  this  morning  showed  me  two  that  were  dying 
and  another  beginning  with  the  syuiptoms  of  scours.  After  these  symptoms  appear, 
the  '^scours'*  continue  for  six  or  eight  days.  The  excrement,  smeaiied  over  the  pos- 
'tenor  parts,  has  the  appearance  of  tar.  They  eat  heartily  aU  this  time,  and  then  food 
is  refused ;  then  the  animal,  after  lyin^  down,  has  not  the  strength  to  get  up  unless 
assisted,  and  in  about  two  days  it  will  me.  During  the  entire  time,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  last  two  days,  it  looks  well  and  bright  about  the  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  discharge  from  the  inner  cover  of  a  light-^  mattery  color.  The  liver  appears  to 
be  In  healthy  condition ;  the  gall-bladder  free  of  gall,  and  dist-ended  to  its  utmost  with 
eas  or  air;  a  portion  of  the  lungs  highly  congested  and  slightly  filled  with  a  waterv 
froth,  tbe  remaining  parts  having  a  healthy  and  natural  appearance.  The  first  stomach 
is  gorged  to  its  greatest  capacity  with  food  undigested;  no  other  evidences  of  disease 
fbnnd  in  the  stomach.  Small  intestines  emptjr,  except  that  when  cut  off  a  very  light 
yeUow  mucus  can  be  forced  from  them  by  stnpping  through  tbe  fingers;  the  large  in- 
testines partly  fijled  with  excrement  a  little  thinner  than  putty,  but  showing  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  liquid  thin  enough  for  the  '* scours,"  and  all  the  inside  is  covered  at 
mtervals  of  a  half  inch  with  little  sacks  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  each  filled  with  a  sub- 
stance looking  very  much  like  dry  lime. 

At  death  the  animals  are  extremely  lean  in  flesh,  and  the  odor  on  opening  the  carcass 
is  very  offensive. 

None  of  the  other  sheep  appear  to  be  affected,  unless  it  is  shown  by  the  excrement 
of  all  of  them  being  discharged  at  about  the  consistency  of  the  same  from  that  of  a 
calf.  There  is  no  appearance  of  sheep  diing  about  the  pens,  and  they  are  all  dry-fed. 
Sanitary  surroundings  good,  leed  included. 

SwtNE  PLAGHJE  IN  ARKANSAS.— Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Independence  Goanty  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  writes 
fipom  Batesville,  Ark.,  under  recent  date,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  the  farmers  of  this  section  are  compelled  to  contend  against 
is  what  is  cal^  hog  cholera.  On  my  place,  this  disease  has  appeared  among  my  swine 
three  times  within  four  years.  The  first  time  I  lost  78 hogs;  the  second  115 — includ- 
ing 8  fdll-blooded  sows  which  cost  me  $50  each.  The  disease  is  now  among  my  hogs 
£br  the  third  time,  and  up  to  the  present  time  10  pork  hogs,  averaging  :^00  pounds,  ?5 
shoatB,  and  2  very  fine  fiill-bloo<lecl  gelts.  I  have  tried  many  recommended  remedies, 
without  sneceos.   I  attribute  the  disease  in  this  neighborhood  to  careless  management. 
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tliaa  100  beaa  of  bogs  runuiDg  at  large,  witboat  care  of  any  kind.  Notbiog  ifi  done 
witb  tbe  animals  tbat  sicken,  and  tbe  dead  are  permitted  to  lie  wbere  tbey  die.  Tbia 
bas  brougbt  tbe  disease  to  my  own  farm.  Wbile  pork  was  largely  exported  from  tbia 
county  several  years  ago,  tbere  i»  not  now  enongb  raised  to  supply  tbe  people  bere. 
Farmers  are  discouraged.  We  bare  not  been  clear  of  cbolera  for  sevt* ral  years.  Tbere 
is  only  one  remedy — a  law  compelling  every  owner  to  put  up  bis  hogs  as  soon  as  any 
dis(*ase  is  discovered  among  tbem. 

Tbr)  loss  sustained  by  farmers  tbrongb  tbis  disease  of  cbolera  is  almost  inored  ible.  It 
discourages  efforts  to  impiove  tbeir  stoeic  I  bave  expended  nearly  |1,000  for  improved 
and  full-blooded  bogn,  and  twice  bave  I  lost  all  on  my  place ;  and  yet  I  take  extra  care  of 
my  swine,  keeping  tbem  well  supplied  witb  good  spring  water  and  freeb  air,  oban;;ing 
tbeir  beds  everv  nigbt.  Eaob  morning  I  sprinkle  lime  over  tbe  lying-down  places, 
and  put  a  small  quantity  into  tbe  slops.  It  has  proven  as  satisfaotory  as  any  vemedy 
I  bave  tried. 

Bbebmn^  and  oarb  of  farm  animals.— Mr.  Henry  0.  Miller,  ot 
Westport,  Decatur  Oouuty,  Indiai^a,  gives  the  following  good  advice 
regarding  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  farm  animals : 

Doubtless  the  extent  of  losses  of  farm  animalu  might  be  lessened  by  profier  care  in 
breeding  as  well  as  care  and  treatment.  To  secure  aoclftty,  stamina,  and  immunity 
from  disease  great  care  should  be  observed  in  caring  for  the  horse  especially.  Tbe 
vicious  babit  of  breeding  blind  and  broken  down  wrecks  of  mares  to  wortbless  stallions 
and  originals  thin  in  flesb.  defloient  in  hone  and  muscle  as  well  as  in  spirit,  is  doubt- 
less tbe  cause  of  two- thirds  of  the  diseases  that  atfeet  horses.  The  practice  should 
not  only  be  discountenanced  but  prevented,  if  possible,  by  penal  laws  enacte<1  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  Statea.  This  noble  animal  should  be  reared  with  intent  to  attain  as 
high  a  degree  of  perfection  an  |)OKsible  by  breeding  from  none  but  perfectly  sound  mares 
as  well  as  stallions— a  large,  briWian  t  eve,  well-developed  muscle,  symmetry  of  form,  and 
entire  exemption  from  blemish.  Much  can  be  done  to  secure  exemption  frt>m  disease  by 
proper  food  and  groemfng. 

Cattle  bave  been  greatly  improved  bv  crossing  with  Durham  bulls.  Many  of  such 
herds  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Kentucky  Shorthorns.  Our  cattle  can,  and,  doubtless,  will| 
be  further  improved  in  tbis  country.  Tbeir  general  health  is  good.  Their  sanitary 
condition  may  be  improved  by  protection  from  luclement  weather  by  means  of  sheds  and 
stabling.  The  grade  of  our  cattle  is  kept  at  a  low  standard  by  poor  families  allowing 
cows  to  get  witb  calf  by  any  scrub  bull  tbat  can  serve  tbem  rather  than  patronize 
blooded  bulls  at  a  rean^nable  charge.  I  think  scrub  bulls  should  be  pn>bibited  from 
running  at  largo  by  legal  euactmeiit.  Castration  of  all  such  bulls  before  three  months 
old  should  be  made  obligatory. 

Loss  of  hogs  still  continues  from  cbolera,  thumps,  quinsoy,  and  nteny  other  diseases. 
It  is  difficult  to  counteract  any  of  them.  The  higher  the  improvement  in  stock  the 
more  subject  to  disease,  with  increafio<l  fatality,  berds  apparently  become.  When  we 
had  tbe  long-nosed  *'  elm-peeler,"  witb  long  bristles,  tbe  diseases  that  now  so  fatally 
atfect  our  hogs  were  unknown.  We  cannot  think  of  permitting  our  bogs  to  degenerate 
to  the  original  woo<ls  breeds,  but  by  better  care  and  the  use  of  remedies  must  coun- 
teract disease  the  best  we  may,  and  let  improvement  progress. 

Anthrax  oe  charbon  in  Texas.— The  symptoms  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  fi'om  Mr.  R.  B.  Jarmon,  Kerr  County,  Texas,  indicate 
anthrax,  or  charbon.  A  full  description  of  this  disease  is  given  in  Sj)ec1al 
Report,  !No.  34,  of  this  department,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  directed.    Mr.  Jarmon  says: 

The  animal  becomes  laroe  in  one  le^,  generally  one  of  its  hind  legs;  ears  drooping; 
eyes  alittle  red  and  very  dull.  The  animal  is  averse  to  mo\iug  about,  and  generally  dies 
in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours.  After  death  tbe  leg  that  was  affected  is  badly  blood- 
shotten;  tbe  entire  side  shows  evidence  of  disease;  a  bloody  substance  exudes  from 
its  nostrils,  and  the  stomach  is  dry  and  parched.  Tbe  disease  is  known  bere  as  tho 
black-leg,  and  couHidered  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  murrain,  it  is  very  fatal,  and  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  young  stock  of  from  six  to  eighteen  months  old.  Occasionally^ 
but  very  seldom,  it  attacks  a  two-vear  old.  It  bas  prevaile«l  among  the  stock  bere 
for  about  four  years,  and  is  generally  confined  to  one  neighborhood  or  stock  range  at 
a  time.  When  it  gets  into  a  herd  it  is  not  unusual  for  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
them  to  die. 


borough,  of  Galhoon  Goanty,  Mississippi,  writes  us  follows: 

In  thig  connty  we  find  that  Phytoluooa  radhf  (polk-ioot)  bailed  in  slop,  and  given 
at  intenrals  of  two  or  t)iree  weeks,  will  preTent  the  appearance  of  swine  pla^e. 
Givsn  to  fowls  in  their  drinking  water,  it  will  also  preyent  the  appeanmoe  of  fowl 
cholera. 

SwiNB  PLAGT7E  IN  MiOHiaAN.— The  disease  described  below  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Garpenter,  of  Grand  Bapid%Mich.yis  the  most  &tal  t^pe  of 
swine  plagae: 

A  strange  malady  has  suddenly  made  its  appearanoe  among  the  hogs  owned  by  two 
or  three  fanners  in  the  township  of  Gaines,  in  Kent  County,  Michigan.  When  the  difl- 
ease  manifests  itself,  large  red  blotohes  are  observed  to  appear  upon  the  body  of  the 
animal,  accompanied  by  a  profose  disoham  of  blood  from  the  month  and  nostarils; 
the  victim  seems  to  be  in  intense  agony  andto  experience  great  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  very  soon  dies. 

SwiNS  PLAGUE  IN  THB  SouTHWBST.— Mr.  Charles  0.  Eobinson,  Gum 
Wood^  Sunflower  Goanty,  Mississippi,  gives  the  following  aooonnt  of  the 
imporlition  of  swine  plague  into  tliat  county: 

I  have  to  report  the  appearance  of  cholera  among  the  hogs  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
It  was  introduced  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  by  the 
introduction  here  of  two  Berkshires.  Both  died,  and  the  disease  has  spreiM  among 
the  native  hogs,  which  are  dying  in  large  numbers.  The  native  hogs  have  been  here- 
tofore nearly  wholly  exempt.  Fancy  breeds  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  the  disease.  AB 
the  hogs  that  die  (and  all  die  that  take  it)  pass  a  watery  blood  from  the  mouth,  noae, 
and  Aindament.  The  hoss  that  stay  in  the  woods  and  do  not  oome  about  the  aetUe- 
ments  are  free  firom  the  disease. 

Swine  disbasb  in  South  Oabolina.— Mr. B. XDonaldson, George- 
town,  S.  C.J  writes  as  follows,  under  recent  date: 

I  am  raising  large  numbers  of  hogs,  and  find  this  season  a  disease  among  them 
hitherto  unknown  to  me,  viz.,  a  loss  of  power  in  the  loins,  from  which  they  gr&uaUy 
die.  It  is  principally  among  the  pigs,  but  occasionally  a  brood  sow  has  it.  The  pigis 
affected  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  best,  in  fine  order,  and  continue  to  eat  until. they 
die.  There  are  none  of  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  hog-cholera^  the  disease  appearing 
to  be  confined  to  the  loins,  the  animal  losing  all  power  in  the  hmd  legs.  Oooasionally 
it  reaches  the  fore  legs  when  the  feet  curve  in.  I  have  lost  hnnoreds  of  pigs  this 
season.  The  pens  are  in  good  order  and  kept  clean,  and  the  pigs  allowed  to  run  out.  I 
have  fed  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  sulphate  of  iron;  but  those  affected  seldom  xeoover. 
The  food  is  rice  fl^ur,  fed  uncooked. 

Laudanum  in  bwine  plague,— Mr.  Danford  Hare^  Cordington, 
Morrow  Goanty,  Ohio,  gives  the  following  as  his  treatment  of  hogs 
suffering  with  the  plagae: 

In  regard  to  treating  the  swine  plague,  or  fever,  I  think  nothine  should  be  given 
that  will  create  fever.  In  the  cases  I  have  had*^  I  gave  gunpowder  aud  cold  water 
first,  then  laudanum  to  cause  sleep.  After  this  sleep  I  at  once  give  linseed  oil  and 
ammonia.  This  treatment  has  been  efficient  in  every  case.  I  think  that  salt,  ashes, 
black  antimony,  lime,  soap,  and  turpentine,  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
hog.  If  the  fanner  will  open  one  of  his  hogs  he  will  find  that  all  medicines  used 
should  be  to  quiet  the  animal  and  reduce  the  fever. 

Contagious  pleueo-pneumonia  in  Vieginia.— In  reply  to  a  letter 
of  inquiry  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  that  gentleman,  writing  under  date  of  September  last,  says: 

I  have  addressed  letters  to  various  prominent  cattle-raisers  in  Virginia,  asking  for 
information  on  this  subject,  and  iiave  received  replies  from  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz:  Col.  Ro.  Beverley,  "The  Plains,"  Fauquier  Uounty;  Mr.  W.  W.  Kennon,  Sabot 
Island,  Goochland  County;  Mr.  E.  S.  Woodward,  Jonesville,  Lee  County;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bowman,  Waynesboroiign,  Augusta  County;  Mr.  Jos.  Cloyd,  Dublin,  Pulaski  County; 
Geo.  Johnston,  Alexsnaria;  Col.  Geo.  W.  Palmers,  Saltville,  Washington  County; 
Mr.  A.  P.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg:  Mr.  Seddon  Jones,  Rapidan,  Oiange  County;  Mr. 
B.  W.  Dobyns,  HillsvUle,  Carroll  County;  and  Green  Farxar,  Orange  County. 
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They  all,  with  tli«  exoeption  of  Colonel  Beverley,  say  there  Is  Doplenro-pneniiumia 
in  their  section  as  far  as  they  know.  Colonel  Beyerley  says  it  preYailed  last  winter  on 
the  dairy  fiurm  of  Col.  Geo.  Johnston,  near  Alexandria.  I  wrote  at  onoe  to  Colonel 
Johnston  reqnestinfr  a  candid  reply  as  to  the  e±isten<^  of  the  disease  on  his  fkunn  or 
in  his  section.  He  replies  there  is  no  disease  (plenro-pnenmonia)  on  his  farm  or  in  his 
section ;  that  the  last  case  he  had  was  in  December  last,  which  was  treated  saocess- 
fhUy  by  his  neighbor,  Mr.  B.  F.  Roberts,  near  Alexandria,  and  who,  he  says,  has  had 
mnch  experience  with  the  disease,  and  conld  give  me  more  information  in  regard  to 
it  than  any  other  fanner  in  that  section.  1  wvote  to  him,  but  h%ve  failed!^  receive  a 
reply. 

Colonel  Beverley  also  says  that  plpnro-pnonmonia  existed  eighteen  months  ago  on  a 
farm  in  Powhatan  County,  controlled  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Kennon,  being  introduced  there 
l)y  a  bttll  imported  ftt>m  England  or  Maryland,  or  both.  Upon  writing  to  Mr.  Kennon 
be  says  the  disease  does  not  exist  on  his  farm  or  in  his  section,  we  loiow  the  disease 
has  prevailed  np  to  last  winter  aroand  Alexandria  for  sevenl  vears,  bnt  fixim  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Johnson  and  others  we  have  xeason  to  baoeve  it  has  been  ex- 
tingniiihed.  The  testimony  is  yory  empliatio  that  it  prevails  in  no  other  section  of 
Yiri^nia. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 


8m:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Chemical  Division  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  Annnal 
Beport  of  the  Department  of  1880. 

REPOET  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND  OTHER  WOKK  DONE  ON  SOROHUM  AND 
CORN  STALKS  BY  THE  GHEMIOAL  DIVISION  IN  1881-^82. 

Varieties  of  sorghum  and  maize  grown  on  grounds  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture^  time  of  planting^  and  system  of  cultivation. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigation  of  the  several  vari- 
eties of  sorghum  and  maize,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  value 
as  sources  of  sugar,  there  were  planted  upon  the  department  grounds, 
upon  the  29th  day  of  April,  1881,.  thirty -eight  varieties  of  sorghum, 
and  upon  the  30th  day  of  April  eight  varieties  of  maize. 

The  sorghum  and  maize  were  planted  in  drills,  the  drills  being  3  feet 
apart  for  the  sorghum  and  3^  for  the  maize,  and  after  the  plants  were 
about  3  inches  high  they  were  thinned  out  to  about  3  inches,  and  when 
about  6  inches  high  they  were  thinned  out  so  that  the  sorghum  plants 
averaged  from  4  to  5  inches  apart,  while  the  maize  stalks  were  about  8 
inches  apart 

Of  the  above  varieties  of  sorghum  and  maize  every  kind  was  up  May 
9,  exceptiug  only  the  sorghnm  No.  1,  the  seed  of  which  failed  to  germi- 
nate.   This  ro#  was  replanted  May  11,  and  was  up  the  16th. 

The  sorghums  were  planted  upon  a  rectangular  plat  about  450  by  110 
feet,  and  the  rows  of  each  variety  ran  lengthwise  the  plat  and  in  direc- 
tion east  and  west. 

About  half  of  this  plat  had  been  planted  in  sorghum  the  previous 
year;  the  remainder  had  been  recently  broken  up  by  the  plow. 

Besides  the  tftiiuning  out  already  mentioned  the  crop  received  the  usual 
cultivation  gijen  to  maize,  and,  in  addition,  care  was  ta.ken  to  remove 
the  suckers  wnich  sprang  up  from  the  roots  from  half  of  each  row  of 
sorghum ;  the  plat  being  divided  into  nearly  equal  portions  by  a  line 
passing  north  and  south,  the  suckers  being  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
eastern  half,  and  being  removed  from  the  western  half  of  the  plat. 

The  analyses  of  juices  given  in  the  pages  of  this  report  are  from 
canes  selected  from  the  snckered  half  of  each  variety  of  sorghum,  un- 
less otherwise  mentioned. 

A  portion  of  the  field  in  the  unsuckered  half  having  been  plowed  up, 
that  portion  was  replanted  on  June  13,  and  ten  varieties  were  thus 
replanted.  Neither  of  these  varieties  planted  at  this  date  attained  any 
fair  development,  but  were  dwarfed  and  unhealthy.  Keference  to  this 
will  be  made  again  in  this  report. 
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The  seyeral  varieties  of  sorghum  planted,  and  the  sooroea  whence  the 
seed  was  obtaiued,  were  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Early  Amber.    Ephraim  Link.  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

No.  2.  Early  Golden.    A.  B.  Swain,  Elysian,  Minn. 

No.  3.  While  Liberian.    Nesbit,  Washington,  D.  O. 

No.  4.  White  Liberian.    Bush  G.  Leaming,  Decatnr,  Nebr. 

No.  5.  Black  Top.    D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Cokesbory,  S.  0. 

No.  6.  African.    W.  E.  Parks,  Carlisle,  Ky. 

No.  7.  White  Mammotlu    Amos  Oarpenter,  Oarpenter's  Store,  Mo. 

No.  8.  Oomseeana.  Blymyer  Manufioctoring  Oompany,  Cincinnati, 
OhA. 

No.  9.  Begular  Sorgo.  Blymyer  Manu£Eictnring  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

No.  10.  Link's  Hybrid.    Ephraim  Link.    Greeneville,  Tenn. 

No.  11.  Link's  Hybrid.    Edwin  Henry,  Greeneville,  Tenn« 

No.  12.  Sngar  Cane.    Ephraim  Link,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

No.  13.  Goose  Neck.    P.  P.  Ramsey,  Belgrade,  Mo. 

No.  14.  Bear  Tail.    Jacob  Latshaw^  Ced^ville,  111. 

No.  15.  Iowa  Bed  Top.    Jacob  Latshaw,  Cedarville,  IlL 

No.  16.  New  Variety.    F.  W.  Stump,  Marshall,  III. 

No.  17.  Early  Orange.    I.  A.  Hedges,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

No.  18.  Early  Orange.    H.  F.  D.  Daganhardt,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

No.  19.  Orange  Cane.    J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Brookston,  Tex. 

No.  20.  Neeazana.  Blymyer  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

No.  21.  Wolf  Tail.    Ephraim  Link.  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

No.  22.  Gray  Top.    H.  C.  Sealey,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

No.  23.  liberian.  Blymyer  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

No.  24.  Mastodon.    D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Cokesbury,  S.  C. 

"Sjo.  25.  Honduras.    Ephraim  Link,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

No.  26.  Sugar  Cane.    C.  E.  Miller,  Effingham,  111. 

No.  27.  Hybrid.    Will  N.  Walli3,  Collin  County,  Texas. 

No.  28.  White  Imphee.    John  N.  Barger,  Lovilia^owa. 

No.  20.  CUK)8e  Neck.    G.  N.  Gibson,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

No.  30.  White  African.    John  N.  Barger,  Lovilia,  Iowa. 

No.  31.  West  India  Sugar  Cane.    D.  C.  Snow,  Lamoille,  Iowa. 

No.  32.  Sugar  Cane.    John  N.  Barger,  Lo^ilia,  Iowa. 

No.  33.  New  Variety.    Jobn  N.  Barger,  Lovilia,  Iowa. 

No.  34.  Minnesota  Early  Amber.    Vilmorin,  Paris. 

No.  35.  Holcus  Saccharatus.    Vilmorin,  Paris. 

No.  36.  Holcus  Sorghum.    Vilmorin,  Paris. 

No.  37.  Holcus  Cernus,  White.    Vilmorin,  Paris.         • 

No.  38.  Honey  Cane.    J.  H.  Clark,  Pleasant  Hill,  La. 

In  Nos.  6  and  6  there  were  present  in  each  row  two  well-defined 
varieties,  and  the  results  of  the  analyses  were  kept  distinct,  and  will 
be  found  tabulated  as  No.  5  ^^tall"  and  No.  6  <<  short,"  these  being 
regarded  as  other  than  the  Black  Top  or  African. 

It  wiH  be  observed  that  in  the  above  list  twelve  States  are  repre- 
sented as  Aimishing  seed,  and  four  varieties  were  obtained  from  France, 
among  which  is  our  own  Early  Amber,  which  already  appears  to  be 
grown  there  from  seed  imported  from  America.  It  is  interesting  atep 
to  observe  that  although  some  thirty  years  since  we  obtained  our  Chi- 
nese varieties  of  sorghum  from  France,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
have  many  of  these  varieties  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Unit<^ 
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states,  that  nearly  if  not  every  variety  of  these  Ohinese  sorghams 
spears  io  have  disappeared  in  France,  since  the  large  hodse  of  YQ- 
morln  &  Oo.  were  nnable  to  send  even  a  single  specimen. 

The  local  names  of  the  above  mentioned  varieties,  as,  for  example, 
I^os.  12,  26,  31,  and  32,  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  real  sugar  cane 
of  Ouba  and  Louisiana,  for  the  so-called  sugar  canes  represented  by  the 
above  numbers  are  only  varieties  of  sorghum,  a  family  of  plsuits  quite 
distinct  from  the  true  sugar  cane. 

The  varieties  of  m^ize  planted  were  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Egyptian  Sugar  Com. 
No.  2.  Lindsay's  Horse  Tooth. 
No.  3.  Blount's  Prolific. 
No.  4.  Improved  Prolific  Bread. 
No.  5.  Broad  White  Plat  Dent. 
No.  6.  Long  Narrow  White  Dent. 
No.  7.  Chester  County  Mammoth. 
No.  8.  18-rowed  Yellow  Dent. 

Each  of  the  above  varieties  were  planted  in  plats  having  ten  mws, 
24  feet  in  each  row,  and  the  rows  3^  feet  apart.  There  was,  therefore, 
of  each  variety  planted  ^  of  an- acre,  or  840  square  feet. 

There  was  also  planted,  about  May  15,  on  grounds  which  had  been 
hired  for  the  purpose,  as  follows : 

At  Mr.  Golden's,  about  one  mile  from  IJniontown,  forty-four  varieties 
of  sorghum,  in  small  lots,  amounting  in  all  to  13  acres.  Tfiese  varieties 
were  chiefly  the  same  as  those  grown  upon  the  grounds  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  was  also  grown  by  him  3  acres  of  the  Liberian  and  12 
acres  of  the  Honduras.  Owing  to  the  excessive  drought,  thirteen  of  the 
small  lots  failed  to  germinate,  and  these  were  replanted  June  1  and  2. 

There  was  also  planted  upon  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Carlisle  Patterson, 
just  beyond  the  city  limits,  some  65  acres  of  Early  Aml^and  of  Line's 
Hybrid,  and,  owing  to  the  backward  season  and  the  ravages  of  the  wire 
and  cut  worms,  this  plat  was  replanted  three  times,  the  last  plajiting 
being  completed  June  IS. 

There  was  also  planted  upon  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Dean^  about  oneinile 
from  Benning's  Bridge,  12  acres  in  Honduras,  10  acres  in  Neeazana,  10 
acres  in  Early  Orange,  12  acres  in  Liberian,  and  6  acres  in  the  eight 
varieties  of  maize  planted  upon  the  department  grounds.  The  sorghums 
were  planted  by  May  23,  and  the  maize  by  May  25. 

Pr.  Dean  began  replanting  Honduras  June  2,  Early  Orange  June  7, 
Liberian  June  9,  Neeazana  June  13.  Dr.  Dean  begun  second  replant- 
ing Honduras  June  18,  Early  Orange  June  20,  Libman  June  21,  Neea- 
zana June  29^ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  careful  record  was  kept  show- 
ing the  development  of  the  several  varieties  of  sorghum  aiid  maize 
grown  upon  the  grounds  of  the  department,  since,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  our  previous  investigations,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  sorghum  in  reference  to  the  production  of  sugar  or  even 
of  sirnp.  It  is,  of  course,  more  than  probable  that  in  other  localities, 
and  in  other  seasons,  the  rapidity  of  development  would  be  greater  or 
less  than  in  the  case  of  these,  and  in  order  that  every  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  throw  light  upon  the  results  of  our  examinations  of  these 
sorghums  and  corn  stalks  may  be  given,  the  following  table  is  appended, 
in  which  may  be  found  the  height  and  developments  of  the  several  vari- 
eties at  different  periods  during  the  season. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  No.  1  Early  Amber  was  planted  twelve 
daiya4ater  than  the  others. 
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EXPLANATION  OP 


THE  STAGES  OP    (JEOWTH  OE 
AS  USED  IN   THIS  EEPOET. 


OP    DEVELOPMENT 


In  order  to  record  as  closely  as  was  possible  the  development  of  the 
plants  at  the  time  when  they  were  taken  from  the  field  for  examination, 
a  series  of  numbers  were  made  use  of^  which  indicated  the  several 
stapres  of  development.  The  determination  of  stages  after  the  14th  was 
in  the  ca^e  of  the  sor<?hnm  difficult,  and  depended  upon  the  increasing 
hardness  of  the  seed.  These  numbers  and  their  significatioiis  are  as 
follows : 

Stages  of  development  in  maize  and  aorghumfor  1861. 


Stage. 


MalM. 


Sorglia 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Ifl 

17 

18 

19 

20 

IW. 

2W. 

3W. 

4W. 

6W. 

6W. 

7W. 

8W. 


About  one  week  before  openliii;  of  panicle. . .. 

ImmedUtely  before  opeamg  of  pamde 

Panicle  Jnst  appearins 

Tanicle  two-tbirds  ool 

Panicle  entirely  out;  no  atem  above  upper  leaf 

Panicle  beginning  to  bloom  at  the  top 

Ear  Inst  appearing*. 

Bar  larger 

Ear  larger  Btill 

Ear  larger  etiU 

Ear  in  roasting  condition 

I   week  after  reaching  roaeting  condition 

1  we0k  after  reaching  roasting  condition 

1^  weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition. . . . 

2  weeks  after  reaching  roiasting  condition. . « . 
2\  weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition. . . . 
9   weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition. . . . 

3|  weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition 

4  weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition . . . . 

4|  weeks  after  reaching  roasting  condition 

1  week  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  stage  11. 
8  weeks  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  stage  U . 
8  weeks  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  stage  11 . 

4  weeks  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  stage  11. 

5  weeks  after  ear  hod  been  pioked^n  stage  U . 
0   weeks  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  atage  ll. 

7  weeks  after  ear^had  been  picked  in  stage  11 . 

8  weeks  after  ear  had  been  picked  in  stage  11. 


About  one  week  before  oponiuff  of  panicl«. 

Immedlateiv  before  opening  ofpaniole. 

Panicle  Just  appearing. 

Panicle  two-thirds  ouC 

Panicle  entirelr  out ;  no  stem  above  upper  leaf. 

Panicle  befl^inntng  to  bloom  at  the  top. 

Flowers  all  out;  itamena  beginning  to  drop. 

SeeaweUset 

Seed  entering  the  milk  state. 

Seed  becoming  doughy. 

Seed  doughy:  becoming  dry. 

Seed  almost  drv ;  frasily  crushed. 

Seed  dry ;  easily  «pUt. 

Seed  split  with  diffioolty. 

Seed  split  with  more  dimcnliy. 

Seed  split  with  still  more  dJiliOQlty. 

Seed  harder. 

Seed  still  harder. 

Seed  still  harder. 

Seed«tiU  harder. 


From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  July  26,  fifly-seven 
days  after  planting^  nearly  every  variety  of  sorgham  was  in  blossom^ 
and  had,  so  far  aa  size,  attained  its  maximum  development,  since  their 
average  height  wa«  about  8}  feet. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  one  variety  of  sorghum  and  two  of  the 
varieties  of  maize  was  made  June  18,  when  the  plants  were  about  two 
feet  high,  and  it  was  found  that  even  at  this  early  period  there  waa  in 
their  juices  an  appreciable  amount  of  both  sucrose  and  glucose,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  results: 

Juice  of  White  Liberian  Sorghum:  sucrose,  .12  per  cent.;  glucose,  .68 
per  cent. 

Juice  of  Egyptian  Sugar  Com:  sucrose,  .25  per  cent.;  glucose,  .94  per 
cent. 

Juice  of  Lindsaj-'s  Horse  Tooth  Com;  sucrose,  .38  per  cent;  glucose, 
.98  per  cent. 

From  the  above  it  wouki  seem  that  both  forms  of  sugar  exist  in  these 
plants  even  in  this  early  stage  of  development,  and  that  the  relative 
proi>ortion  of  the  two  remains  about  the  same  for  a  long  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  which  follow.  It  haa,  however,  not 
been  demonstrated  that  what  is  given  in  the  above  analyses  as  sucrose 
is  such  beyond  qnestion.  It  was,  however,  if  not  sucrose,  at  least  a 
Bubstanoe  not  precipitated  by  sub-acetate  of  lead  sedation,  and  without 
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action  npon  Fehling's  Bolathm,  until,  like  sncrose,  it  had  been  acted 
npon  by  a  dilute  acid  eolation.  It  remains,  however,  a  matter  rather 
of  importance  in  its  relation  to  vegetable  physiology  than  of  practical 
value  as  regards  the  production  of  sugar  firom  these  plants* 

AITALYSES  OF  EAOH  VABIBTY  OP  80BaHX7H  AND  MAIZE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  each  varletv 
of  sorghum  and  maize  stalks  made  during  the  season ;  the  date  of  each 
analysis,  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  stalky  the  percentage  of. 
Juice  obtained  from  the  stalk  and  the  specifio  gravity  of  the  juice,  the 
per  eent.  of  sucrose,  glucose,  and  of  the  solids  not  sucrose  nor  glucose 
present  in  the  juice.  In  addition,  there  is  given  the  percentage  of  sur- 
crose  present  as  determined  by  the  polarisoope,  which  will  be  {pund  to 
correspond  closely  with  the  percentages  of  sucrose  as  detenoined  by 
analyids. 

EABLY  AUTRTCK, 
Caxll  St,  OiJininEit. 
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InehM 
.8 
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.6 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.9 
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.7 
.8 
*8 
.7 
.8 
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.8 

L4 
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LO 
L8 
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2.7 
.8 
.8 
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.7 
.9 

.8 
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L4 
L8 


56.80 
6&44 

58.69 
08.89 
70.88 
82.80 
88.88 
88.80 
88.88 
86.79 
8&81 
88.88 
89.48 
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1660 
UIO 
1221 
1268 
1514 
1660 
1606 
1641 
1676 
1766 
1726 
1770 
1800 
1820 
1856 
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July 
July 

Jnly 
July 
Jolt 
Jnly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Jaly 
Ju^ 
Jail 
Jul} 
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▲og. 
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Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
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Sept 
Sept. 
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60.68 
7L82 
6a  80 
7a  17 
6a22 
6a  40 

6a  01 
oaoo 

6as7 

64.48 
6a  40 
67.68 


6a  47 
67.  tt 
64.26 
6a  76 
64.81 
5a  50 
6L56 
5a  05 
50.80 
6a42 

oaoi 

5a  86 

6a  87 
52.80 
5L18 
57.08 
5a  78 
54.16 
60.44 
47.88 
5a  SO 
67.50 
6a45 
5a  08 
65.38 
5a  45 


L026 
L027 
L028 
L026 
L015 
L028 
L020 
L086 
L040 
L046 
L045 
L040 
L064 
L063 
L067 
L054 
L072 
L075 
L07B 

Lon 

L060 
L088 
L064 
LOSb 
L088 
L084 
L061 
L065 
L078 
L07( 
L085 
L0H7 
L076 
L072 
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L067 
L073 
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L077 
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au 

a  10 

a  17 
ao2 

LOl 

a22 
ao8 
ao6 
aoo 
ao7 
a  75 
a56 
aoo 
a  17 
a67 
aso 

L76 
L38 
LtO 
L60 
L64 
LOO 
L06 
L26 
.07 
.81 
L66 
LU 
L80 
L18 
LOO 

L15 
L46 
.00 
L75 
L2« 
LOl 
L16 
L48 


aoi 

L86 
L58 

a52 

.56 
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.9 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.9 
.8 
.9 
.9 
LO 
,» 
.8 
.7 
.8 
1.0 
lil 
L2 
.8 
.9 


.9 
1.0 
.9 
.8 
.8 
.7 
,7 
1:1 


Lb. 
1.8 
2.5 
1.5 
1.8 
1.5 
L8 
1.5 
LI 

1:1 

1-1 

l\ 

L9 
1.8 
2.4 

w 

1.1 

1.5 
12 
8.8 
8.8 
L8 
L2 
1.2 
LI 

l\ 

L3 
L7 
L8 
.8 
.t 
L8 


Pr.et, 
6a  09 
6L42 
68.08 
8&67 
66.09 
69.07 
68.69 
69.11 
66.71 
64.88 
65.20 
68.88 
6&18 
63.58 
08.11 
65.88 
5a  8^ 
8a  26 
8L48 
6&88 
5&68 
4(tl4 
67.46 
59.30 
5a  06 
52.07 
52.63 
56l67 
08.84 
60.85 
72.181 
67.86 
62.81 
53.03 
45.86 
80.86 


t027 
L018 
L023 
L026 
L028 
L080 
L035 
L046 
L047 
L042 
L051 
1060 

j:SS 

t067 
1.062 
IO8O 
L053 
L082 
L091 
LOOS 
L098 
L077 
L087 
L082 
L084 
L061 
L080 
L075 
L077 
L069 
L088 
L056 
L067 
L058 
L066 


liV.ot 

'  L99 

L84 

2.29 

L54 

a  10 

L79 

L99 

2.52 

2.93 

2.78 

2.32 

3.03 

2.02 

L87 

2.96 

LOO 

.87 

2.65 

L46 

a  16 

.84 

L48 

L82 

.67 

.98 

a  28 

9.071 

.50 

.60 

.71 

L63 

.82 

.54 

LOl 

.55 

L37 


Fr.eL 

2.45 

L2d 

L80 

2.38 

L20 

a25 

4.41 

a96 

5.82 

4.76 

7.84 

a  52 

a  76 

1L78 

a  31 

15.18 

18.06 

a67 

16.09 

ia7l 

lasd 

18.38 
15.70 
17.89 
15.86 
13.97 
2.03.f 
14.51 

lass 

14.20 
1L28 

lau 

9.49 
10.52 

a  09 
10.94 


2.91 

a36 
a  17 
a88 
2.77 

L04 
4..88 
4.82 
4.40 
2.90 
4.81 
L98 
2.78 
L8Q 
LIT 

a  17 

2.21 
L66 

aoD 

7. 84  J 

195 

L70 

a  12 

2.88 

4.33 

4.49t 

a97 

4.71 

4.58 

a92 

4.33 

a79r 

4.28 
a  78 
4.01 


iV.ot 


7.58 
7.01 

a25 
iLm 


14.88 
15.22 


\Lt& 


ia87 
14.05 
Ia88 
1L19 


a58 


10.65 


AFKICAN,  SHORT. 
W.  B.  Parks. 


8?I8 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  24 

15 
16 

L678 
L077 

L89 
L21 

1L45 
la  43 

a  88 

828 

ILO 

LO 

2.8 

18 

fe'io 

4  8)    

859 

Sept    3 

16 

7.$ 

.8 

L8 

LI 

65.18 

L067 

.8^ 

12.84 

2.03  1 

1011 

16 

?:l 

.8 

L8 

60.00 

L074 

a  49 

1L94 

a  91?,    15.271 

1131 

Sept  12 

17 

.7 

H 

.  9 

5L36 

L076 

2.70 

12.30 

a  12 

1227 

Septn 

18 

._.. 

ao 

.6 

LI 

.8 

6L05 

L873 

L28 

12.12 

4.12 

WHITE  MAMMOTH. 
Amos  Carpenter's  Store. 


46 

July    8 
July  12 

2 

4. 

L 
L2 

2.6 

L7 

10 
L4 

65.67 

67.68 

L012 
1.020 
L033 

Lll 
LSI 

.26 

.49 

an 

L87 

88 

1 

393 

July  V 

2 

7.5 

LI 

2.7 

18 

63.  52 

190 

a56 

105 

a36 

414 

July  88 

2 

1 

ao 

L2 

2.8 

11 

67.73 

L034 

a  14 

191 

L67 

a  19 

463 

July  30 

3 

ao 

LI 

2.5 

10 

67.65 

1.034 

a  39 

a  01 

4.04 

193 

470 

July  30 

3 

.... 

L034 

a  51 

au3 

aso 

187 

,'i56 

Au^.    6 

4 

as 

L2 

2.4 

10 

a'5.05 

L046 

171 

a  74  1  3. 69 

a  96 

599 

Aug.    9 

5 

9.0 

.9 

ao 

L6 

09.17 

L050 

a  28 

7.71 

1.87 

7.15 

600 

Au(?.    9 

6 

9.3 

L2 

15 

10 

69.35 

L  046     a  52 

a  13 

IOC 

6.02 

673 

AuK.  13 

7 

as 

LO 

14 

L9 

66.47 

1. 054     1 17 

9.55 

174 

8,»3 

768 

AuK.  19 

8 

as 

LI 

15 

11 

70.35 

L0C6     141 

1107 

L82 

10.96 

839 

Aug.  24 

9 

lao 

LI 

12 

L9 

66.47 

LOOS 

145 

an 

a29 

1L75 

\ 


TT  JLXXAJa 


.^VUI/UIUOU* 


Amob  Carfbntbb's  Store— Continaed. 


o 

1 

^ 

1 

"S 

1 

1 

4i 

t 

1 

"8 

1 

1 

.9 

1 

1 
1 

. 

J^ 

1 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Stage. 

Feet. 

Ineht 

Lb. 

Lb. 

jv.^e. 

Pr.e*. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

800 

Aii«.  26 

9 

9l7 

1.0 

2.2 

L9 

65.56 

L072 

2.33 

12.57 

2.36 

1L84 

H96 

Auk.  29 

10 

9.7 

LO 

2.2 

L9 

62.98 

LOTS 

2.02 

14.12 

L94 

13.00 

905 

Au«.  29 
Aog.  3t 

10 
11 

L080 
L078 

L96 
J.87 

14.03 
16.06 

3.87 
2.61 

948 

9.8 

LO 

2.2 

2.0 

65.05 

952 

Aa^.  31 
Sepi    3 

11 
12 

L078 
L085 

'L89 
L70 

15.40 
15.67 

2.21 
6.73! 

5w4l7f 

1012 

9l4 

LO 

L9 

L6 

35.89 

1017 

Sopt    3 
Sept    7 

12 
13 

L083 
L063 

L27 
L73 

16.53 
16.00 

6.761 
2.40 

1065 

10.2 

Li 

2.4 

2.1 

62.01 

15.33 

1007 

Sept    7 
Sept  12 

13 
14 

1.083 
If  080 

L78 
1  62 

15.  G4 
15.65 

2.89 

L52 

16.14 

1120 

10.2 



LO 

2.1 

L9 

63.64 

1234 

Sept  19 

15 

9.0 

L2 

3.0 

2.6 

58.01 

L087 

.82 

16.29 

7.27! 

.. 

1400 

Oct     7 

After  18 

10.0 

L2 

2.3 

2.0 

5a  88 

L082 

LSI 

14.77 

3.65 

14.13 

1522 

Oct    17 

...do.... 

10.2 

L2 

2.0 

L8 

58.18 

LOOO 

L16 

U.99 

8.73 

1581 

Oct   24 

...do.... 

9.8 

.9 

L6 

L2 

66.17 

L061 

LSI 

9.96 

8.97 

154 

K013 

Oct   27 

...do.-.. 

9.0 

.8 

.8 

.5 

47.77 

L059 

LOS 

7.89 

6.48 

1646 

Oct   81. 

...do.... 

9.6 

L6 

3.0 

2.8 

59.59 

La74 

.94 

18.00 

4.73 

12.19 

1681 

Nov.    2 

...do.... 

10.0 

.6 

.0 

.8 

56.84 

L077 

.87 

13.51 

4.93 

1711 

Nov.    4 

...do.... 

10.1 

L2 

L3 

.9 

66.74 

L063 

L43 

10.94 

3  29 

1L18 

1741 

Nor.    7 

...do.... 

10.0 

LO 

L6 

L3 

68.27 

L074 

.58 

18.60 

4.02 

13.86 

1775 

Nov.    9 

...do.... 

6.6 

.7 

L3 

.9 

60.51 

L064 

.70 

10.96 

4.45 

1805 

Nov.  12 

...do.... 

9.7 

L2 

L9 

L7 

58.19 

L072 

.60 

12.49 

4.3} 

1634 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

6.2 

.9 

L8 

L2 

62.08 

L065 

.75 

1L44 

8.41 

1L69 

1863 

Nov.  17 

...do.... 

7.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

58.21 

L048 

2.60 

5.06 

4.42 

4.62 

00M8££AKA. 
Bltmtrb  Sl  Co. 


183 
19 
63 
89 
100 
142 
143 
226 
267 
258 
340 
394 
490 
601 
675 
769 


897 
949 
1013 
1066 
IW 
1286 
1407 
1528 
1682 
1614 
1647 
1682 
1712 
1742 
1776 


Jidy  18 
Jnlv  6 
July  11 
July  12 
Jaly  18 
July  15 
July  16 
Jidy  19 
Jaly  20 
July  20 
July  .28 
Jmly  27 
Aog.  1 
Antf.  9 
Aqr.  16 
Aag.  19 
Ang.  24 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  3 
Sept  7 
Sept  12 
Sept  19 
Oct  7 
Oct  17 
Oct  24 
Oct  27 
Oct.  81 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  4 
Nov.  7 
Nov.    9 


1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

After  18 

.  do  .... 

...do..., 

..do.... 

.  do... 

...do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do ... 


7. 
&8 
6.5 
4.8 

6. 

&8 
&6 
&6 
OL 
7.4 
7.2 
&6 
7.5 
7.0 
7.4 
9.8 
9.2 
7.7 
8.7 
7.2 
8.5 
10.0 
8.5 
&4 
7.6 

as 

7.0 
9.0 
9l6 
10.8 
86 
9l2 
6.6 


LO 
.8 
>8 
.8 
.6 
.9 
.7 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.7 
.9 
,7 
.6 
.8 
.8 

LO 
.9 
.7 
.7 
.8 
.8 
,7 
.9 
,9 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.7 

LO 
6 
8 


L9 
2.6 
L3 
L2 
.9 
L6 
LO 
L8 
LO 
L4 
LI 
8.0 
2.8 
2.0 
L8 
L7 
L8 
L8 
L2 
LO 
L2 
L4 
L4 
L7 
.8 
.9 
.5 
.9 
L4 
L3 
L3 
L8 
.7 


L6 

L9 

.9 

.9 

.7 

L8 

.8 

LI 

.8 

LO 

.8 

2.4 

L6 

L4 

LI 

L4 

L4 

LI 

LO 

.8 

LO 

L2 

L2 

L2 

.6 

.8 

.3 

.8 

LI 

LI 

LO 

.9 

.6 


70.48 
64.71 
66.25 
56.96 

85.94 
68.16 
67.67 
70  83 
69.00 
70.89 
6L06 
70.00 
06.71 
06.18 
6L66 
00.40 
06L29 
0L62 
02.79 
04.06 
04.78 
60.95 
03.21 
66L49 
48.40 
58.94 
4L39 
55.23 
63.32 
6LG4 
55.38 
52.21 
60.00 


L027 
L021 
L023 
L028 
L027 
L029 
L026 
L084 
L060 
L048 
L064 
L047 
L089 
L042 
L069 

Lon 
Lon 

L078 
L089 
L070 
L084 
L08.7 
L072 
L085 
L048 
L046 
L025 
L084 
1  064 
L058 
L066 
LOSO 
L087 


2.01 
LOO 
2.26 
2.39 
3.48 
L88 
3.47 
4.11 
L46 
&88 

.76 
2.86 
1.95 
8.57 

.87 

.81 
2.43 
L49 
L82 
2.97 
L60 
L07 
2.44 

.63 

.96 
8.60 

.69 
2.44 
2.96 
2.19 

.97 
L03 
L63 


2.82 

L66 

.68 

L04 

L36 

2.86 

L23 

2.18 

9.88 

7.27 

9.76 

7.26 

6.07 

6.49 

13.17 

15.33 

16.23 

13.74 

17.76 

13.49 

17.16 

16.86 

12.66 

16.60 

17.22 

4.11 

2.94 

13.88 

7.70 

9.22 

ILOO 

7.17 

3.26 


4.68 
L79 
3.96 
2.23 
2.91 
6.72 
2.60 
L8S 
3L44 
8.27 
4.07 
L71 
2.88 
L88 
2.79 
2.66 
.42 
2.61 
8.83 
2.04 
6.09! 
2.20 
L79 
7.80! 
2.94 
8.12 
8.44 
3.97 
8.71 
8.71 
4.39 
4.47 
4.40 


6.78 
6.10 

aao 

12.84 


13.88 


18.  SO 
1L86 
16.48 
15.42 
12.80 


ISLll 
7.46 
&07 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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i 

! 


I 


I 


I 


I 

■•a 

I. 


184 

20 

66 

OJ 

101 

144 

145 

227 

250 

260 

341 

806 

406 

606 

602 

676 

770 

882 

888 

960 

1014 

1068 

1128 

1286 

1408 

1524 

1583 

1615 

1048 

1683 

1713 

1743 

1777 

1806 

1885 

1864 


July  18 
July  0 
Jaly  11 
July  12 
July  13 
July  15 
July  15 
July  18 
July  20 
July  20 
Joly  28 
July  27 
Aufr  1 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  20 
Aog.  81 
8epL  8 
Septw  8 
S«pi  12 
Sept.  10 
Ool  7 
Oct  17 
Oct  24 
Oct  37 
Oct  31 
Nor.  2 
N<nr.  4 
Not.  7 
Not.  10 
Nor.  12 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  17 


Stage. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

16 

17 

17 

18 

18 

After  18 

...do ... 

...do  ••• 

...do ... 

...do  ••• 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do ... 

...do... 


FuL 
7. 
&5 
6.5 
6. 
7. 
7.5 
7.8 
0.5 

a7 

7.6 
8L7 
8.5 
8.2 
8.8 
0.4 

10.4 
8.5 
8.3 

10.5 
8.4 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 

ao 

10.4 
10.5 
8.8 
8.8 
8.0 
8.0 
7.2 
8.7 
8l5 
&8 
8L0 
8.0 


.0 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.8 

-.8 
.8 
.7 
.7 
.8 
.7 
.8 

LO 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 

LO 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.8 


Lb. 
1.5 
2.5 

.8 
1.2 
L5 
1.0 
L 

LI 
L2 
L3 

.8 
L6 
2.9 
5.3 
L3 
LO 
L7 
2.1 
L2 
L2 
L2 
L2 
L4 
L2 
L8 
L6 
LO 
L2 
L4 
L7 
L4 
L4 


LO 
.8 
L8 


Lb, 

LI 

L9 

.7 

.9 

LI 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.7 

L2 

S.2 

3.9 

.8 

.6 

L3 

L8 

.9 

.9 

.9 

.9 

LI 

.9 

L5 

L3 

.7 

.9 

LI 

L4 

LO 

LO 

.0 

.8 

.6 

LI 


Ft.eL 
7L56 
64.08 
65.83 
7L88 
71.57 
69.41 
67.77 
56.34 
7L18 
70.24 
52.17 
67.52 
63.41 
6&52 
60.38 
42.14 
62.62 
58.35 
48.78 
6&68 
68.28 
6a  84 
62  16 
6&01 
6L18 
5&00 
48.16 
60.14 
62.60 
57.23 
68.13 
66.84 
56.18 
61.71 
57.14 
57.86 


L026 
L020 


Pr.rt. 
3,71 
2.07 


Pr.ee. 


.58 


Pr.rt. 
&60 
2.78 


Fr.ct. 


L028 
L026 
L026 
L027 
L046 
L084 
L045 
L060 
L061 
L056 
L054 
L051 
L068 
L061 
L081 
L080 
L078 
L076 
L066 
L068 
L087 
L070 
L076 
L067 
L077 
L070 
L082 
L057 
L065 
L067 
L068 
L050 
L085 


8.53 
L86 
2.02 
8.58 
L55 
2.86 
3.14 
2.66 
8.26 
2.63 
L86 
L88 
140 
2.12 
2.24 

.76 
L48 
L66 
L88 
3.68 

.68 
2.12 
L85 
L64 
L88 
L16 

.87 
2.82 
L43 
L28 
L17 
L34 

.81 


L64 
2.48 
L20 
2.15 
&74 
3.42 
5.47 
6.60 
7.60 
8.18 
8.60 
&28 
1L66 
10.85 
14.07 
14.88 
14.20 
15i«8 
16.88 
10.16 
16.23 
12.54 
18.24 
10.67 
13.68 
12.85 
1&80 
7.73 
10  48 
10.78 
15.55 
6.70 
1:^45 


L26 
2.78 
L74 
2.69 
3.22 
3.85 
2.86 
4.84 
2.47 
2.81 
2.87 
2.76 
3.42 
L68 
2.97 
4.17 
4.86 
6.25! 
2.76 
2.07 
7.45f 
2.58 
8.45 
4.68 
420 
i.02 
5.08 
4.15 
8.86 
8.48 
-L72f 
4.06 
&08 


7.07 
8.62 


7.61 


16.24 

ao5 


10.00 
13.67 
18.24 


6.48 
10.45 
10.24 


&71 


LINK'S  HYBRID, 
£.  Link. 


47 

July  18 

2 

5. 
6.5 

L 
L 

2.5 
L7 

LO 

L8 

67.20 
67.18 

L015 
L0e6 

L68 
2.16 

.78 
8.43 

2.80 
2.7* 

186 

aas 

July  18 

&7 

LI 

LO 

L5 

67.48 

L088 

121 

3.42 

L68 

370 

Ju^  20 

6. 

LI 

2.0 

LO 

66.U 

L081 

L88 

3.86 

2.40 

342 

Ju6^  23 

7.8 

LO 

2.0 

L5 

68.97 

L087 

2.10 

&24 

6.21 

448 

July  27 
July  20 

L047 
L047 

2.38 
2.42 

4.00 
7.82 

5.88 
2.67 

446 

9l4 

LO 

L8 

L4 

67.54 

366 

July  26 

&4 

L6 

L2 

70L64 

L085 

2.54 

4.00 

2.60 

368 

July  26 

a7 

LI 

.9 

70110 

L063 

2.72 

3.78 

2.21 

415 

July  28 

a2 

L6 

L8 

68.48 

L041 

2.78 

5.49 

2.06 

484 

Jufy  29 
Jtly  30 

L040 
L085 

2.01 
3.27 

6.34 
a78 

2.08 
8.83 

464 

&7 

L4 

LI 

68.43 

507 

Aug.   2 

10.0 

4.8 

8.8 

67.74 

L054 

2.21 

&78 

2.81 

556 

Aug.   5 

9.2 

L7 

L3 

66.77 

L061 

L76 

10.87 

4.62 

603 

Aug.   8 

10.6 

L5 

L2 

6L72 

L068 

2.26 

10.77 

L85 

627 

Aug.  11 

8.3 

L4 

LI 

68.80 

L0&8 

3.01 

9.04 

2.68 

677 

Aug.  16 

a5 

L8 

L5 

65.40 

L078 

L07 

14.74 

2.55 

772 

Aug.  19 

10 

A7 

LO 

L8 

L4 

64.88 

LOW 

L65 

18.42 

2.00 

838 

Aug.  85 

11 

10.5 

L9 

L6 

60.68 

L082 

LOO 

15.62 

2.65 

842 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 

11 
12 

L088 
L080 

L78 
L50 

10.07 
14.80 

2.60 
8.28 

880 

lao 

L7 

L6 

66.86 

851 

Aug.  31 

18 

10.4 

L5 

L8 

54.80 

L078 

LIO 

16.86 

2.82 

1016 

ocpt.    8 

14 

9.3 

L7 

L4 

».S 

Looa 

L78 

14.84 

7.161 

J070 

Sept.   8 

15 

10.3 

L6 

L8 

L080 

.88 

17.86 

8.88 

3180 

8epkl2. 

16 

10.5 

L6 

L3 

58.88 

IZ 

.80 

iai8 

3.85 

aa7 

OcS.     7 

17 

^ 

10.2 

L8 

L4 

68.74 

.34 

17.82 

7.661 

1400 

After  18 

1 

1L2 

LO 

2.0 

LO 

58.  OS 

L080 

.51 

17.88 

4.12 

7.25 
7.21 
8.87 
8L18 
4.85 
5.00 
2.03 

'iLOO 
8.66 
&82 
14.52 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 


a 


1525 
1584 
1616 
1649 
1684 
1714 
1744 
1778 
1807 
1888 
1865 


■  JfcAlJifc.  W    A&A.A^AUUbr-vV/VUVUSUVU* 


£.  LDOC^^-ConMfttiad. 


Oct  17 
Oct.  24 
Oct.  27 
Oct  31 
Not.  2 
KoT.  i 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  10 
Noi.  12 
Nov.  15 
Not.  17 


4i 

8 
I 


5 


After  18 

...do... 

do... 

...do.... 

-do .... 

...do  .... 
..do .... 
..4o.... 


FteL 
8.5 
10.5 
9.8 
10.0 
10.8 
10.6 
10.3 

mo 

10.8 
10.8 
10.^ 


Infht 
LO 
LO 
1.0 

to 

.8 
.7 

to 
to 

.9 
.9 
.0 


Lb. 
t8 
t9 
t7 
L9 
t7 
t8 
2.1 
t8 

to 


1 


U. 
t3 
t5 
t4 
t4 
t8 

\.\ 

t4 

i\ 


s 

I 


64.60 
00.36 
85.30 
6t62 
68.31 
56.78 
88.00 
58.05 
54.80 
60.18 
56.19 


t 


tjl^ 
tiW3 
tosn 

t074 
t#75 
t079 

torn 

1082 

toei 

t076 
t682 


Pr.eL 
.40 
.40 
.47 
.87 
.63 
2.66 
.24 
.26 
.53 


:S 


16.30  8.80 
15. 78  &  38 
16. 06  5. 88 
13.46  ,  5.08 
13.67  fi.04 
12.04  6.18 
15. 43  !  &  18 
15. 34  ;  4. 27 
14.01  !  4.96 
18.92  I  8.88 
14.89  6.21 


I 

I 


iv.«e. 


15.57 
13. 8d 

18.  at 


ISwlA 


li.U 


LINK'S  HYBBID. 
Kdwin  Hbniit. 


48 

July    8 
July  18 

^ 

,7 

to 

t8 

\n 

70  60 

1017     tit 
1126     2.18 
teo  ^2AA 
1^/2.80 

.03 
2.22 

8  10 
151 

1«7 

X 

8.8 

LI 

72.46 

228 
S71 

JtUy  10 
/«ly  80 

% 
8 

7. 
7.7 

:l 

to 

tt 

kl 

n 

8.04 
4.34 

118 
3.14 

r 

888 

i*Jys 

5 

0.0 

/O 

V9 

t4 

65.10 

1047  i2.W 

7.46 

188 

7.17 

118 

489 

Jmly  28 
O^Bly  29 

0.7 

.8 

t7 

t4 

67.64, 

1049  ;  2.72 
1047-<l  2.84 
1 8n  i  2. 48 

7.21 
7.05 
7.90 

8.22 

.71 

.154 

U 

406 

8 

0.7 

.0 

%M 

to 

6168 

808 

▲ii«.   ; 

6 

0.8 

.8 

8.8 

2.8 

65.28 

1882  [2. 15 

M.66 

8.08 

687 

f**",? 

7 

0.1 

to 

to 

.0 

©.72 
J7.50 

i^ose :  2.6X 

&01 

I8t 

iS 

608 

▲iiff.10 

8 

0.7 

.0 

t7 

L8 

1/064  ,  2. 70 

1126 

156 

670 

-^**}5 

0 

Itl 

.0 

t7 

t8 

8&88 

1069  !  1.-08 

12.22 
12.79 
12.46 

154 

12.  tt 

7« 

Atie.19 
Aks.  19 

10 
10 

1871!  2.06 
1 8  I     2. 03 

142 
178 

1110 

771 

Itt 

tiO 

IJ 

t7 

(k.o!r 

...... 

884 

tusi 

11 

ILO 

.0 

to 

6104 

1^82     1.69 

15.78 

184 

15.14 

886 

11 

.... 

•••... 

., 

1062  '  160 

15wK7 

164 

15.31 

008 

AI&20 

18 

Itl 

.0 

t7 

t4 

65.11 

1 082  1  1. 88 

16.58 

181 

054 

1^'-   I 

18* 

10.8 

.0 

to 

t8 

^20 

1062 

158 

16.41 

143 

1019 

Bept    5- 

14 

lt8 

.0 

t7 

t5 

82.81 

tU89 

121 

18.05 

128 

17.10 

1047 

86pt   S 
Sept   8 

14 
15 

t08g 
1094 

165 
.66 

17.20 
18.86 

167 
183 

1071 

Itl 

.0 

to 

t3 

S.56 

U80 

Sept  12 

16 

ito 

to 

to 

t5 

1086 

103 

17.03 

166 

1288 

fef^ 

1! 

It  2 

.8 

t8 

t4 

55.21 

1091 

:% 

18.28 

7.09? 

1410 

Af^n 

It  8 

tl 

2.1 

t7 

57.25 

1085 

16.89 

138 

1526 

Oot    17 

...di».... 

M.5 

to 

IS 

t5 

68.01 

1088 

.60 

16.13 

4.87 

1585 

Oct    25 

—do.... 

0.0 

to 

U 

58.60 

.42 

15. 32' 

lU 

14.75 

1618 

Oct    28 

:i:j2iii; 

It  5 

.9 

to 

5^88 

1074 

.40 

16.22 

1656 

0<$t    81 

n.6 

to 

t6 

12 

54.78 

.44 

13.77 

143 

1160 

1685 

Nov.    2 

"tl"" 

8.6 

.8 

t5 

11 

59.75 

1679 

.87 

14.92 

4.91 

15.22 

1715 

Nov.    4 

It  8 

.7 

ts 

12 

54.32 

1085 

.29 

15.89 

4.56 

1745 

Nov.    7 

...do.... 

ito 

.0 

t8 

14 

58.93 

1074 

.30 

13.11 

SL12 

1779 

Nov.  10 

::t:::: 

It  2 

to 

1:1 

18 

65i76 

t082i 

.21 

15.38 

4.30 

iii? 

1808 

N«v.  12 

10.4 

.9 

11 

68.18 

1078 

.47 

12.15 

5.27 

1887 

S€fV.  15 

...do.-.. 

ltd 

is 

t8 

15 

6168 

1079 

.37 

15.14 

135 

15.88 

1866 

Nov.  17 

...do.... 

16.0 

t4 

to 

89.74 

1082 

.43 

15w68 

4.96 

1140 

dUGAJt  CAKE. 
Uphraim  Link. 


49 
203 
230 
272 
843 
35G 
417 
432 
440 
455 


July  0 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  23 
July  25 
July  1?8 
July  29 
July  29 
July  29 


4.5 
6.6 
7. 
7.2 

8.8 
17 
17 


11 


11 
.9 

to 

.8 


17 
19 
17 
18 
16 
16 
16 


17 


18 
15 
13 
14 
12 
18 
12 


14 


6108 
6141 
69.48 
68.08 
7168 
71.67 
65.48 


7110 


1015 
1026 
1031 
1027 
1037 
h(m 
1.'047 
1047 
1.046 
1046 


141 

107 
1)1 
198 
163 
155 
ld.T 
134 
2.61 
160 


1.21 
168 
8.24 
194 
4.39 
145 
7.59 
7.28 
6.68 
6L16 


179 
170 
119 
140 
197 
180 
136 
132 
175 
101 


131 
7.25 
7.25 
108 
6.18 


SUGAS  OA27B-<Mntijiiied. 
Ephkaim  Likk— Oontinned. 


I 

9 

o 

I 


I 


I 


I  f 

3  ^$ 


I 


QQ 


5M 


t 

SM  Atii.  5 
fH)  i  Avf.  10 
aeo  j  Ang.  15 
774  AnJ.  19 
Aq|.  25 
Anc.  29 


»6 
901 


^  0 

? 

0 
10 

11 

12 
18 
13 
14 
15 
10 
IT 
18 
ififterK 


t: 


do 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
.do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do .... 


OT        .9 


IJb§. 
4.0 


4.0 


Fr.eL 
6a55 


&4 
10.0 

9.4 
10.1 
10.8 
10.0 
10.0 


9l0 
9.8 
9.8 
10.0 
8.9 

la? 

10.5 
10.8 

9.7 
10.3 
10.0 
10.0 

9.7 
10.0 
10.8 
10.0 

8.8 


.9 
LO 

.9 

.8 
1.0 
1.0 

.0 


1.9 
8.1 
2.1 
L6 

to 
to 

t9 


L5 
t7 
t7 
t4 
t5 

to 
ta 


to 

.0 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 

to 

.9 

to 

.8 
.6 
.9 
.9 
tl 
.7 

to 

.7 


to 

t7 

to 
to 

t8 

to 

t8 

to 

t8 
t« 
t4 
t7 
t6 

to 


t4 

t8 
t8 

to 

t2 
IM 

to 

1:4 
t2 

\X 

tl 
t2 
tl 
t4 

.8 


Oft  72 
07.85 
75.73 
6t81 
Oi.57 
00.13 
06.48 


08.41 

OtOl 

00.83 

55.07 

59.17 

58.88 

58.98 

00.14 

00.02 

57.45 

5a  77  ; 

68;02 

00.04  I 

50.22  i 

4.5.84  i 

0t93  ! 

at  11  I 


t061 
t048 
t040 
tO.'iO 
t071 
t070 
t075 
t082 
t076 
t070 
t082 

toes 

t088 
t003 
t081 
t084 
t0£9 

tooo 

t07« 

toe7 

t073 
t081 
t070 
t079 
t081 
t076 
t071 


\Fr.ct. 

2.43 

2.62 

2.55 

2.24 

t28 

tlO 

I  t74 

I  t30 

I  t56 

i  t56 

1  t«7 

I  too 
i  •''• 

&14 

;  '^ 

.57 
.89 
.22 

I    .58 

I  tl7 
i  .20 
I  .82 
I  .28 
1  -24 
j  .82 
r  t40 


Pr.eL 

7.63 

7.02 

7.01 

9.11 

13.04 

15.14 

14.88 

15.60 

15.29 

15.07 

16.57 

16.84 

16.12 

19.51 

15.87 

1&30 

16.60 


15.22 
It  88 
18.72 
15.00 
14.43 
14.74 
14.54 
14.30 
It  84 


Pr.eL 
2.78 
4.70 
&79 
4.27 
2.12 
2.48 
t98 
8.01 
8.42 
2.00 
2.49 
8.31 
4.87 
.05 

7.  oar 

8.19  I 
4.85  i 


8.00 
\  4. 01  ! 

4.04 
i  4.25 

4.25 
'  4.20 
I  4.78 
I  8.54 

4.54 


Fr.cL 


6.05 


9L^ 
12.98 
14.82 


14. 2t 
14.19 


laso 

17.85 


l&OS 
14.28 


M.76 
14.22 
14.80 
14.91 
1A19 


GOOSE  NECK. 
p.  p.  Ramsky. 


185 

July  16 

7.0 

60 

July    8 

&0 

ffit 

Jiay  18 

l\ 

102 

July  18 

140 

Ju^  15 

7.7 

204 

July  18 

6.2 

231 

Jo^  19 
Juty  22 

&5 

829 

6.3 

344 

July  23 

a7 

857 

July  25 

a8 

418 

July  28 

8.7 

497 

Aa«.    1 

10 

10.0 

Oil 

Aug.  10 

U 

ao 

081 

Ang.  15 

12 

8.3 

775 

Aug.  19 

13 

a6 

837 

Aug.  25 

14 

9.2 

902 

Aug.  29 
Sept    1 

15 

8.3 

956 

16 

9.6 

1021 

Sept    5 

17 

10.6 

1078 

Sept   8 

17 

0.5 

1107 

Sept.  14 

18 

8.6 

1240 

Sepi.19 
Ool   11 

18 

0.0 

1462 

After  18 

9.2 

1538 

Oot   17 

...do.... 

9.5 

1587 

Oct.    25 

...do.... 

8.5 

16SS) 

Oct    28 

.^.do.... 

10,0 

1652 

Oct   81 

..'do.... 

2     10.0 

1687 

Kov.    2 

...do.... 

1       8.0 

1717 

Kov.    4 

..  do.... 

1    n.oi 

1747 

Nov.    7 

...do.... 

1       8.3  1 

1781 

Nov.  10 

...do.... 

1     ar>  1 

1810 

Nov.  12 

...do.... 

1  I  \<).  5 

1839 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

1 !  10. 0 1 

1868 

Nov.  17 

...do.... 

M 

9.1  1 

.9 
.9 

.8 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.7 
.8 
.8 
.9 
.8 

to  ! 

..8, 

:?i 

.7  I 
.0  I 

is! 


t8 
t4 
t8 
t8 
t2 
t3 
t4 
t3 
t2 
t5 
t3 
8.6 
tl 
t5 
t5 
t7 
t4 
t4 
t2 
t2 
t2 

ts 

tl 
t6 

to 
to 

2.5 
t4 
2.7 
tl 

to 

t3 
1.2 

to 


to 
to 
to 
to 

.9 

to 
to 
to 

.9 

t2 

.9 

2.8 

'  .8 

to 
to 

t2 
tl 
tl 

to 
to 
to 

tl 

.8 
t3 
.8 
.d 

to 
to 

2.0 
.9 
.9 

to 

tl 

.8 


73.00 
00.79 
6$).  06 
71.66 
72.00 
72.84 
66.45 
72,52 
67.42 
70.47 
66.27 
68.81 
6t24 
65.26 
66.88 
7t71 
58.83 
56.53 
53.95 
57.38 
63.01 
53.54 
6L01 
58.09 
61.91 
57.  5C 
58.01 
54J.I8 
55.46 
56.61 
61.  82 
58.20 
59.00 
56.62 


t024 

toio 

t022 
t022 
t023 
t032 

toe4 

t039 
t043 
t039 
t056 
t058 
t068 
t062 
t04« 
t064 
1.081 
t066 
t.083 
t0H4 
t069 
t089 

to:.!i 

t0fi2 

1.  o:»r> 
i.o<;» 

1.  072 
t076 

1. 07r. 
tp<w 

1.074 

t07n 

t06d 


8.62 
2.45 
2.79 

a  15 
a  25 

4.04 
4.23 
4.12 
4.  55 

a  50  I 
a  62  I 

a  01 

1.8» 

a  59  I 

4.  03  , 

a  53  1 

t54  I 
t60  i 
t32 
t81 

t75 
.81  I 
a  57  j 

too ! 
a  48 

t8d 
1.24 

an 

t08 
1.  22 
t04 
.41 
t08 
t88 


.14 
.46 
.65 
.55 
.51 
t91 

a  29 

4.55 

af<7  I 
a  5-1 

7.U8  I 

la  98 

10.  28 
6.70  1 
10. 93'  1 
15.93 
15.30 

ia3i 

1&91 
15.70 
ia68 

7.82 
14.99 

7.31 
It  88 
ia24 

ia48 
ia72 

12.00 
11.83 

lasQ 
]ai2 

It  47 


a  19 
a  21 

5.46 

a  88 
thi 
a  28 

.82 
t62 
a  04 
3,19 

a  88 
aK4 

t98 

a  14 
too 

1.51 

a  51 
a  23 
a -28 
a  00 

4.81 
6.38? 

a96 

4.20 

a  70 

4.14 

4.08 
4.00 
4.03 
4.24 
4.17 
4^77 

ajo 

4.48 


I 


a  02 

7.52 

a  15 


9.89 
5.04 


15.65 
15.99 


G.28 
10.  C4 

iao5 

ia55 
ia78 
11.28 
10.61 


lan 

10.76 


896 


B£POBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIOMEB  OF  AGEICULTURE. 


BBABTAIL. 
Jacob  Latshaw. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

i 

I 

1 

1 

5 

s 

a 

1 

j 

mag*. 

Feet 

Incks 

L^. 

Ui. 

iV.et 

Pr.cU 

iV.ct 

iV.rt. 

Pr.et 

186 

July  18 

^^1 

1 

&5 

.6 

.7 

.5 

67.91 

L023 

&94 

.27 

L66 

21 

Joly    6 

2 

2 

&8 

.9 

2.7 

2.2 

66wll 

L019 

8.12 

157 

45 

Jnly    9 

&5 

.8 

2.8 

2.1 

6&93 

L019 

Z79 

.61 

8L28 

OT 

July  11 

s 

6l9 

.9 

L5 

L2 

65.00 

L022 

2.44 

.28 

8.20 

....•••. 

92 

July  12 

6.8 

.8 

L2 

.9 

7L19 

L024 

2.66 

.42 

2.61 

.....••. 

108 

July  18 

4 

7.8 

LO 

L4 

LI 

69.43 

L028 

8.72 

.69 

8.66 

104 

JTnly  13 

a'8 

.7 

L4 

LI 

7a  11 

L024 

8.66 

.87 

522 

147 

Jnly  15 

&0 

.8 

L6 

L2 

67.40 

L028 

8.89 

.92 

2.29 

174 

Jaly  16 

8.8 

.9 

L8 

LI 

74i02 

L029 

3.30 

2.13 

2.13 

232 

July  19 

7.7 

.8 

L2 

.9 

68.74 

L038 

3.83 

3.84 

.73 

261 

July  20 

9 

8.4 

.9 

L4 

L2 

68.88 

L040 

&64 

4.70 

L51 

....••.■* 

845 

Jnly  28 

9 

8.8 

.7 

L6 

L2 

69.85 

L048 

4.05 

&44 

4.77 

860 

Jnly  25 

&8 

.9 

L6 

L8 

66.03 

L049 

3.91 

6.72 

2.76 

«L10 

897 

July  27 

10 

1 

8.0 

.9 

L4 

L2 

70.96 

L049 

2.69 

7.52 

L98 

7.29 

419 

Jnly  28 

10 

8.8 

.8 

LS 

LI 

65.14 

L051 

3.72 

6.82 

2.21 

C6B 

448 

July  29 

10 

8.8 

.8 

L8 

LO 

6&60 

L055 

2.72 

2.49 

9.24 

«w.n 

405 

Auk.    1 

11 
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3.27 

2.85 

568 

Aug.    6 

5 

8.0 

.8 

1.4 

LI 

59.  95 

L050 

7.26 

4.62 

2.31 

8.85 

628 

Aug.  11 

6 

1 

7.4 

.8 

1.5 

LI 

63.05 

L064 

6.63 

a32 

2.83 

7.20 

6->9 

Aug.  11 

7 

7.5 

.8 

1.5 

LI 

56.36 

L071 

4.37 

10.93 

3.00 

10.73 

698 

Aug.  16 

8 

&2 

.9 

1.7 

L3 

66.55 

L073 

4.64 

1L06 

2.58 

10.81 

785 

Aug.  20 

9 

8.5 

.8 

1.6 

L3 

64.63 

L075 

4.62 

1L99 

3.16 

1L83 

8ft4 

Aug.  26 

10 

11.0 

1.0 

2.5 

2.1 

67.01 

L070 

4.07 

11.83 

L29 

1L43 

915 

Aug.  30 

11 

8.5 

.7 

1.1 

LO 

65.97 

L075 

5.58 

1L68 

2.30 

10.69 

974 

Sept    2 

12 

9.3 

1.0- 

2.0 

L7 

63.14 

L078 

1.21 

15.81 

8.01 

14.69 

1002 

Sept    2 
Sept    5 

12 
13 

L077 
L075 

L47 
6.74? 

15.96 
9.96? 

2.30 
2.27 

1031 

10.8 

1.0 

2.3 

2.0 

67.77 

9.43 

1089 

Sept    9 

14 

9.0 

.8 

L3 

LI 

67.62 

L081 

4.71 

13.00 

3.65 

18.19 

1182 

Sept  15 

15 

7.3 

1.0 

2.0 

L7 

59.04 

L081 

2.94 

14.23 

4.41 

14.81 

1256 

Sept  27 

18 

8.0 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

54.72 

L083 

2.10 

16.22 

8.10 

1328 

Oct      3 

After  18 

9.0 

.9 

1.5 

L2 

66.99 

L084 

L72 

16.77 

4.23 

1493 

Oct    14 

...do.... 

9.0 

1.0 

1.7 

L4 

60.34 

L075 

3.02 

12.44 

2.63 

1545 

Oct    19 

...do.... 

9.0 

1.0 

1.6 

L2 

65.39 

1.076 

3.60 

1L80 

2.70 

1L60 

1.597 

Oct    26 

...do.... 

9.3 

1.0 

1.1 

.8 

67.01 

L071 

L85 

10.66 

4.71 

10.97 

1630 

Oct    28 

...do.... 

8.8 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

58.04 

L076 

2.86 

12.27 

4.99 

9.66 

1664 

Nov.    1 

...do.... 

9.0 

1.0 

1.9 

L4 

64.91 

L064 

2.98 

9.59 

3.36 

9.63 

1696 

Nov.    3 

...do.... 

11.0 

1.0 

2.2 

L7 

63.69 

L042 

2.69 

6.33 

L92 

4.62 

1727 

Nov.    5 

...do.... 

9.0 

.7 

1.4 

LI 

60.00 

L069 

2.79 

1L16 

8.68 

1L46 

1761 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

9.0 

.7 

L3 

.9 

59.01 

L066 

2.60 

10.29 

5.16 

9.97 

1791 

Nov.  11 

...do.... 

1 

11.0 

1.0 

1.6 

L4 

63.07 

L072 

2.77 

1L34 

8.70 

1L32 

1820 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

9.0 

.7 

1.2 

LO 

59.40 

L069 

2.49 

10.96 

8.17 

10.81 

1840 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

8.2 

.8 

.8 

.6 

5L43 

L071 

.61 

12.22 

4.40 

1879 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

9.0 

.8 

LI 

LO 

60.72 

L064 

3,97 

8.22 

4.35 

&12 

MASTODON. 
D.  W.  Aiken. 


44 

July    7 

1 

2 

6.0 

L2 

8.5 

2.7 

65.67 

1. 016     L  84 

.32 

2.17 

209 

July  16 

2 

1 

6.5 

.8 

L4 

LI 

68.65 

1. 028     3. 73 

L16 

3.14 

362 

^A^^ 

3 

1 

7.6 

LI 

2.6 

2.0 

66.11 

L033  1  4.73 

2.36 

L91 

2.01 

407 

July  27 

3  1 

1 

7.5 

.8 

L6 

1.2 

66.61 

1.  038  1  2.  07 

6.23 

2.33 

5.84 

477 

July  30 

4  ! 

1 

8.6 

.8 

1.9 

L5 

67.47 

L035  i  6.43 

3.32 

3.60 

•"••-••• 

26  Aa 


D.  W.  AiKBH^-Continaed. 


4 

^ 

t 

1 

i 

1 

1 

. 

1 

t 

1 

1 

o"^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

^ 

p 

P 

^ 

s 

^ 

CO 

Ha 

M 

6 

S 

2 

A< 

Stage. 

Feet. 

InehM 

Lb$, 

Lb». 

Pr.et. 

Fr.cL 

Pr.eL 

Pr.et. 

Pr.eL 

521 

Aug.    2 

4 

10.0 

1.0 

2.7 

2.2 

70.61 

1.034 

8.20 

3.63 

2.40 

seo 

Aug.    6 

5 

9.5 

1.1 

2.7 

2.2 

69.55 

1.040 

4.62 

4.75 

1.25 

8.80 

630 

Aug.  11 

6 

10.6 

.9 

1.6 

1.3 

6&43 

LO.'a 

4.21 

ao7 

1.96 

7.75 

699 

Aug.  16 

7 

11.6 

.9 

il.4 

2.0 

69.07 

1.049 

6.01 

4.41 

1.96 

a.  74 

700 

Aug.  16 

8 

10.5- 

.9 

1.8 

1.4 

69.76 

1.053 

3.47 

7.75 

2.98 

7.44 

787 

Aug.  23 

9 

9.7 

.9 

2.2 

1;7 

66.23 

1.067 

4.25 

a98 

1.48 

ao6 

666 

Aug.  26 

10 

12.6 

.9 

1.8 

1.5 

66.26 

1,048 

6.09 

4.66 

1. 00 

414 

916 

Aug.  80 
Sept    2 

11 

9.9 

.7 

1.7 

1;3 

58.62 

1.075 

1.45 

14.80 

2.96 

13.88 

976 

12 

9.9 

.8 

1.7 

1.4 

G4.K1 

1.072 

1.20 

15.48 

2.85 

13.47 

1032 

Sept    5 

13 

11.2 

1.1 

2.5 

2.2 

65.58 

1.074 

4.24 

11.89 

2.58 

1L50 

1090 

Sept    9 

14 

11.4 

.9 

1.9 

1.7 

66.00 

1.073 

1.51 

14.27 

2.51 

12.98 

1102     Sept    9 
1188  1  Sept  15 

14 

1  073 

1  51 

14  60 

3  46 

ia78 

15 

11.1 

1.0 

2.3 

2.0 

60.07 

1.064 

2.64 

11. 31 

5.03 

1267 

Sept  27 

18 

1     12.0 

1.1 

2.0 

1.6 

50.63 

1.080 

.70 

16.07 

3.50 

1329 

Oct     3 

After  18 

9.2 

.9 

1.8 

1.6 

51.72 

1.082 

1.27 

15.  91     3. 66 

1494 

Oct.    14 

.  .do.... 

12.0 

1.1 

3.0 

2.8 

62.71 

L053 

1.58 

9.45 

2.31 

8.65 

1546 

Oct    19 

...do.... 

11.5 

1.0 

2.8 

1.8 

61.27 

1.049 

3.45 

6.54 

2.73 

&48 

1598 

Oct    26 

...do.... 

10.6 

1.3 

2.6 

2.1 

61.15 

Loe7 

1.25 

12.17 

2.84 

1L59 

1631 

Oct.    28 

...do.... 

9.6 

.6 

1.3 

1.0 

64.36 

1.061 

2.32 

9.91 

4.35 

9.87 

1666 

Nov.    1 

...do.... 

11.0 

1.3 

2.4 

2.1 

64.04 

L066 

1.81 

11.96 

2.88 

1L72 

1697 

Nov.    3 

...do.... 

8.5 

.9- 

1.5 

1.2 

65.54 

1.055 

3.43 

7.43 

3.17 

7.23 

1728 

Nov.    6 

...do.,.. 

8.5 

1.1 

1.9 

1.6 

65.32 

1.047 

3.61 

5.01 

a55 

5.12 

1762 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

9.7 

1.0 

1.9 

1.4 

69.97 

1.056 

3.24 

7.87 

4.13 

7.47 

1792 

Nov.  11 

...do  .... 

7.3 

.7 

.7 

.6 

57.60 

1.058 

.64 

7.92 

6.05 

8.45 

1821 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

1 

9.5 

.9 

1.3 

1.0 

62.26 

1.069 

1.07 

12.15 

3.16 

12.21 

1850 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

1     ILO 

1.2 

2.0 

L8 

67.61 

1.044 

3.05 

4.66  ,  3.13 

4.46 

1880 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

12.0 

1.1 

1.9 

1.5 

63.77 

L069 

.81 

11.77     4.81 

12.08 

HONDURAS. 
£.  Link. 


.t 

July    7 
July  28 

2  I    2.8 

1.1 

2.7 

2.0 

57.09 

L015  1  L91 

.16 

2.86 

1  1    6.3 

1.1 

2.2 

L7 

67.77 

L082 

5.12 

L66 

2.04 

1.17 

478 

July  80 

5.5 

1.1 

2.3 

L9 

63.53 

L031 

5.03 

L63 

L09 

.68 

622 

Aug.    2 

1 

8.0 

.9 

4.4 

3.5 

69.97 

L035 

6.03 

L51 

3.60 

632 

Aug.  11 

2 

7.5 

1.3 

3.4 

2.7 

70.99 

1.045 

5.04 

5.04 

L78 

4.18 

638 

Aug.  11 

3 

9.7 

1.0 

2.7 

2.1 

68.39 

L044 

6.25 

3.88 

L74 

ail 

634 

Aug.  11 

4 

8.5 

1.3 

3.7 

2.9 

63.78 

L043 

5.21 

4.19 

2.58 

3.72 

701 

Aug.  16 

6 

10.5 

.8 

2.0 

L7 

69.21 

L055 

6.12 

5.89 

L93 

6.24 

702 

Aug.  16 

6 

10.6 

.9 

2.8 

L8 

7L41 

l.fi55 

6.04 

5.96 

L75 

6.68 

788 

Aug.  22 

7 

10.0 

1.0 

2.8 

2.2 

66.70 

L062 

4.47 

0.64 

L99 

&88 

Si 

Aug.  32 
Aug.  26 

7 

1:002 

4  29 

10  15 

1  60 

8.88 

8 

11.5 

1.0 

2.6 

2.1 

66.70 

L06L 

5.86 

8.30 

L29 

7.08 

917 

Aug.  80 
Sept    2 

9 

10.4 

1.1 

2.5 

2.0 

62.82 

L072 

4.„31 

n.8o 

L90 

1L14 

976 

10 

10.5 

1.0 

2.4 

2.1 

65.18 

L075 

3.22 

13.98 

2.89 

13.26 

1001 

Sept    2 
Sept    5 

10 

1.074 

3.43 

13.66 

1.90 

12.07 

Vi 

11 

10.8 

1.1 

2.9 

2.5 

67.92 

L073 

3.26 

13.45 

L92 

1L65 

Sept    9 

12 

10.0 

1.0 

2.2 

2.0 

7L20 

L065 

4.93 

0.54 

3.41 

0.03 

1101 

Sept    9 
Sept  15 

12 

1.065 

5.28 

9.79 

2.11 

a23 

1^ 

13 

10.7 

LO 

L9 

L6 

69.56 

L076 

2.65 

14.23 

6.43 

13.74 

Sept  27 

18 

11.8 

LO 

4.4 

L9 

62.85 

L072 

2.56 

13.58     2.53 

12.77 

1830 

Oct     3 

After  18 

10.8 

LO 

2.8 

L8 

57.28 

L079 

2.31 

14.55 

3.11 

1496 

Oct    14 

...do.... 

ro.4 

.9 

L7 

L5 

67.31 

L048 

4.77 

i.64 

2.61 

4.63 

1547 

Oct    19 

...do.... 

9.6 

1.2 

2.1 

L8 

63.11 

1. 056 

4.52 

6.77 

2.10 

6.60 

1599 

Oct    26 

...do.... 

10.8 

.9 

L7 

L3 

64.37 

1.055 

4.17 

5.48 

3.81 

6.02 

1632 

Oct    28 

...do.... 

9.5 

.9 

L6 

1.2 

64.87 

L054 

4.67 

6.06 

2.60 

6.57 

1666 

Nov.    1 

...do.... 

1 

10.8 

1.1 

2.4 

2.0 

64.15 

L048 

4.98 

4.89 

2.63 

4.63 

1698 

Nov.    3 

...do.... 

1 

a6 

.7 

L8 

L2 

60.67 

L0.'^2 

1.96 

8.03 

3.36 

7.73 

1729 

Nov.    5 

...do.... 

n.o 

.9 

L6 

L6 

66.77 

L062 

4.38 

5.76 

8.84 

6.83 

1763 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

10. 5< 

1.0 

2.2 

L8 

67.54 

L056 

2.98 

8.0O 

3.65 

7.05 

1793 

Nov.  11 

...do.... 

9.8 

.8 

1.1 

.8 

58.93 

L048 

3.36 

5.10 

3.84 

4.90 

1822 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

ia9 

LI 

2.1 

L9 

65.69 

1  049 

3.19 

6.04 

3.01 

6.08 

im 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

9.6 

.8 

LO 

.9 

64.83 

L043 

2.38 

4.69 

3.62' 

4.46 

1881 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

10.6 

LO 

L4 

L8 

65.22 

L051 

3.16 

6.14 

4.11 

6.87 

fiEPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

SUOAB  CANE. 
C.  E.  MiUJiR. 
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i 

^ 

1 

^ 

i 
1 

4i 

1 

^s 

t 

1 

t. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

•I 

1 

1 

a 

'A 

4 

■s 

1 

1 

t 

•a 

1 

1 

.a 
I 

1 

1 

1 

Siag*. 

Feet. 

Inehs 

Tsbt. 

LbM. 

Pr.eL 

Pr.cL 

JV.«t 

Pr.ct, 

Pr.cL 

190 

July  16 

1 

1 

6.0 

.7 

1.1 

.8 

7L12 

1.038 

4.31 

8.41 

a64 

43 

July    7 

2 

2 

6.0 

.8 

2.5 

2.0 

73.52 

L023 

3.48 

.27 

4.90 

G 

Ju^y    9 

3 

6.0 

.9 

1.1 

.8 

60.16 

L023 

3.56 

.67 

a  16 

110 

July  12 

4 

1 

7.0 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

72.92 

1.025 

4.02 

.49 

4.12 

170 

July  15 

4 

&3 

.8 

1.8 

1.0 

68.66 

1.024 

2.78 

1.64 

a  88 

111 

July  12 

5 

1 

7.3 

.8 

1.4 

1.1 

69.32 

1.027 

3.28 

2.03 

a  01 

171 

July  15 

5 

6.0 

.7 

LO 

.7 

61.85 

1.029 

3.62 

1.21 

4.40 

210 

Juiy  16 

6 

6.0 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

65.90 

1.029 

4.36 

.73 

a84 

238 

July  18 

7 

6.0 

.8 

.9 

.7 

62.95 

1.045 

4.43 

174 

L19 

3«7 

July  19 

8 

6.6 

.7 

.9 

.6 

71.38 

1.045 

4.90 

3.32 

270 

July  20 

9 

5.C 

.6 

1.0 

.7 

62.87 

1.048 

4.47 

6.70 

aoo 

326 

July  22 

» 

6.5 

.U 

1.1 

.8 

68.83 

1.048 

4.57 

6.84 

a23 

408 

July  27 

10 

6.2 

.7 

1.8 

.8 

68.42 

L046 

3.92 

6.63 

1.97 

a28 

623 

Aug.    2 

11 

7.4 

.8 

1.5 

1.0 

68.48 

1.049 

3.44 

6.31 

a24 

524 

^"«-  ,2 

12 

6.2 

.6 

2.2 

1.3 

67.32 

1.039 

3.24 

4.00 

2.91 

703 

f"«-i? 

18 

&0 

.7 

1.4 

1.0 

66.85 

1.064 

8.58 

9.67 

2.92 

789 

-f^^-S 

14 

8.0 

.8 

1.7 

1.2 

60.60 

1.073 

2.62 

13.56 

a23 

12.92 

8ff! 

f^^-S 

15 

10.1 

.9 

2.6 

2.0 

67.00 

1.O70 

3.56 

12.27 

a  48 

12.25 

918 

i25-^ 

16 

7.4 

.6 

.9 

.6 

54.94 

L081 

1.73 

15.49 

a45 

14.89 

977 

Sept    2 

17 

7.0 

.8 

2.1 

1.5 

62.66 

1.072 

4.30 

12.32 

aoo 

11.09 

1034 

i*p^  s 

17 

8.4 

.7 

1.3 

1.0 

61.47 

L082 

1.61 

17.99 

1.24 

1092 

t^i- ,? 

-       18 

6.0 

.7 

1.8 

1.0 

59.53 

1.073 

5.18 

9.80 

4.40 

1186 

Sept  15 

18 

7.7 

.7 

1.0 

.8 

63.11 

1.070 

3.73 

11.14 

a82 

10.50 

1259 

Sept  27 
Oct      3 

18 

8.0 

.7 

.9 

.7 

61.82 

LOTO 

3.32 

1L54 

a  17 

1831 

Alter  18 

9.0 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

57.98 

1.088 

1.66 

16.22 

4.17 

1496 

Oct    14 

...do.... 

8.2 

.8 

.9 

.8 

56.11 

L067 

2.46 

10.19 

a28 

a77 

1548 

Oct    19 

..do  .... 

7.0 

.7 

.8 

.7 

50.16 

L075 

1.22 

13.32 

ao8 

leoo 

Oct    26 

...do... 

8.0 

.7 

1.1 

1.0 

59.73 

1.068 

2.92 

9.85 

a84 

10.61 

1635 

Oct    29 

...do.... 

6.6 

.8 

1.2 

1.0 

61.53 

1.052 

3.18 

6.29 

a55 

i«r7 

Nor.    1 

...do.... 

&0 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

67.28 

1.055 

2.78 

7.60 

aoo 

7.49 

1609 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

10.0 

.9 

1.6 

1.0 

•64.13 

L057 

3.37 

a  49 

a  01 

ao8 

1730 

Nov.    6 

...do.... 

a6 

.7 

1.2 

LO 

61.02 

1.044 

1.65 

6.36 

a67 

a62 

1764 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

a7 

.6 

1.1 

1.0 

61.84 

L062 

2.36 

10.10 

a  73 

a  76 

1794 

Nov.  11 

...do.... 

9.5 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

64.17 

1.046 

L58 

5.33 

4.32 

1823 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

8.4 

.7 

.8 

.7 

66.72 

1.059 

2.93 

a  79 

a  15 

a43 

1852 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

9.2 

.8 

1.3 

.9 

61.16 

1. 056 

3.76 

7.80 

a  07 

7.46 

1882 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

7.6 

.8 

.8 

.7 

61.87 

1.051 

3.03 

a86 

aoo 

a44 

HYBRID  No.  4. 
Will  N.  Wallis. 


24 

July    6 

1 

ao 

.9 

23 

L8 

6a  15 

L016 

2  71 

.23 

L77 

70 

Ju  y    0 

1 

as 

LO 

L5 

L2 

6a  11 

L020 

a  18 

.42 

2  77 

112 

July  12 

2 

ao 

.9 

LI 

LO 

7L46 

L0I9 

a  06 

.37 

285 

113 

July  12 

3 

a6 

.9 

L6 

LO 

7L25 

L019 

a  37 

.05 

2  31 

114 

July   14 

4 

7.3 

.7 

L3 

LO 

7a  89 

L020 

a  49 

.11 

5.95 

211 

July  18 

5 

as 

.8 

L5 

LI 

7L43 

L028 

4.74 

.23 

a  24 

212 

July  16 

6 

a5 

.8 

L8 

L4 

70.08 

L029 

4.67 

.13 

ass 

230 

July  18 

7 

9.7 

.8 

L7 

L3 

66.38 

L034 

5.07 

L56 

1.59 

280 

July  20 

8 

a7 

.8 

L7 

L4 

6a  62 

L036 

5.61 

.22 

4.44 

310 

July  22. 

8 

9.0 

.8 

L6 

L2 

63.21 

L041 

5.34 

a  81 

LH9 

325 

July  22 

9 

a  6 

.8 

L6 

L3 

70.02 

L040 

5.11 

a  81 

2.85 

400 

July  27 

10 

a8 

.7 

L7 

L3 

70.37 

L045 

4.96 

5.75 

L73 

a  52 

492 

Aug.    1 

11 

2 

as 

.9 

a  8 

ao 

7a  57 

L057 

a  96 

a83 

2  89 

a  14 

406 

Aug.    1 

11 

L041 

a  66 

a  61 

3.33 

525 

Aug.    2 

11 

2 

a  7 

.8 

as 

26 

66.24 

L060 

a  47 

a  91 

a  37 

636 

Aug.  11 

12 

a  2 

.8 

L5 

LO 

69.  05 

L065 

a  34 

1L66 

2  37 

1L25 

642 

Aug.  11 

11 

as 

.7 

LI 

.8 

62.  32 

L0S9 

a  28 

7.38 

2  15 

a99 

704 

^"«i; 

18 

ao 

.8 

L7 

L2 

6a  25 

1.070 

a  27 

12  20 

2  43 

1L43 

700 

f"«S 

14 

a  7 

.8 

L6 

.9 

65.00 

L066 

aoo 

12  78 

218 

12  04 

868 

Aag.26 

15 

ao 

.8 

L3 

LO 

65.06 

L073 

a  43 

ia39 

.66 

12  70 

910 

^;?i 

16 

a7 

.8 

L3 

LO 

57.92 

L077 

266 

14.22 

2  71 

ia88 

978 

17 

a6 

.9 

L4 

LI 

6L20 

L080 

260 

15.56 

a  50 

14.40 

1085 

g*p^  s 

17 

ai 

.8 

L3 

Ll 

59.95 

L083 

2  42 

iao9 

2  72 

1003 

Sept    0 

18 

a7 

.9 

L6 

L2 

62.78 

L077 

4.W 

13.05 

9.28 

U.62 
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^ 

t 

o 

^ 

1 

1 

•J 

1 

Pt 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 

1 

If 

i 

1 

o*^ 

3 

1 

s 

1 
1 

stage. 

Feet. 

Ineks 

Lb». 

Lb$. 

PV.rt. 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.et, 

Pr.eL 

Pr.ct 

1188 

Sept  15 

18 

8.7 

.6 

1.0 

.6 

62,24 

L070 

3.82 

n.65 

3.68 

1332 

Oct.     3 

After  18 

10.0 

.8 

1.4 

LI 

63.72 

L071 

4.14 

n.70 

2.74 

1L« 

1509 

Oct.    15 

...do.... 

9.9 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

59.73 

1. 052 

3.98 

6.60 

2.97 

6-15 

1549 

Oct    19 

...do.... 

9.8 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

55.68 

L055 

4.12 

6.77 

2.47 

6.06 

1601 

Oct    26 

...do.... 

&6 

.9 

L8 

LO 

60.18 

L059 

4.40 

7.32 

3.29 

6.94 

1636 

Oct    29 

...do.... 

9.0 

.8 

L3 

.8 

60.58 

L055 

4.20 

6.32 

3.46 

1GG8 

Nov.    1 

...do.... 

10.8 

.8 

L4 

LO 

60.22 

1.051 

3.75 

6.55 

a  21 

6.09 

1700 

Nov.    3 

...do.... 

8.0 

.8 

1.2 

LO 

64.57 

J,  046 

L37 

7.56 

3.21 

7.55 

1731 

Nov.    6 

...do.... 

9.7 

.8 

L8 

LO 

58.91 

L061 

3.88 

a97 

3.53 

8.49 

1765 

Nov.    8 

:::S°o:::: 

10.0 

.7 

1.4 

.9 

60.18 

L046 

4.43 

5.11 

2.21 

3.87 

1793 

Nov.  11 

7.0 

.7 

L6 

L2 

6L42 

L049 

4.88 

4.66 

a40 

3.86 

1824 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

9.6 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

60.14 

L053 

3.52 

6.88 

2.94 

6.50 

1853 

Nov.  16 

...do.... 

6.7 

.8 

.9 

.8 

65.86 

L052 

L29 

a  19 

8.49 

1883 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

9.5 

.9 

.9 

.7 

67.14 

L040 

&66 

8.06 

4.33 

2.29 

WHITE  IMPHEE. 
John  N.  Barger. 


« 

JnW     7 

3 
1 

8.0 
6.0 

.9 
.9 

2.8 
L3 

2.1 
.9 

63.49 
60.81 

L021 
L025 

2.88 
a  45 

.39 
L06 

2.87 

a  31 

115     July  13 

1 

213     July  16 

2 

1 

&8 

.8 

L3 

LO 

67.33 

L030 

4.12 

.90 

a  13 

......... 

281     July  20 

3 ;  1 

6.3 

.8 

LO 

.8 

66.57 

L032 

4.23 

L04 

4.28 

311     July  22 

3       1 

7.4 

.8 

1.4 

LO 

6a  51 

L037 

4.18 

a  80 

a  19 

323  ,  July  22 

4  1    1 

7.5 

.9 

L7 

L2 

71.07 

L037 

4.22 

a  55 

a  01 

363  1  July  25 

.'»  1    1 

7.4 

.8 

1.2 

.8 

65.70 

L914 

3.98 

a55 

a34 

5.27 

410     July  27 

5  1     1 

7.9 

.7 

1.2 

.9 

7L43 

L042 

a  97 

5.74 

L51 

4.54 

454  !  July  29 

a  1    1 

7.8 

.8 

1.3 

LO 

68.38 

1.054 

4.68 

7.41 

a  42 

7.45 

528  !  Aug.    2 

7  1    2 

8.0 

.7 

2.8 

2.0 

66.29 

L065 

3.01 

a85 

4.85 

570  ,  Aug.    0 

8 

8.0 

.8 

1.5 

L2 

65.33 

L066 

a  40 

11.47 

a  95 

ILll 

6;i5     Aug.  11 

8 

7.1 

.7 

1.0 

.6 

57.00 

L077 

a  25 

14.34 

a  46 

la  19 

705 

Aug.  10 

9 

7.8 

.8 

2.1 

L5 

66.91 

1.068 

2.57 

12.49 

L84 

IL  28 

792 

Aug.  22 

10 

7.5 

.8 

L7 

LI 

70.02 

L051 

a  74 

a58 

L62 

7.89 

869 

Aug.  20 

11 

8.2 

.8 

1.4 

LI 

G4.60 

L079 

L77 

ia52 

L67 

15.05 

1»20 

Aug.  30 

12  ;     1 

8.7 

.7 

L3 

1.1 

58.  33 

L082 

L15 

ia85 

a  25 

ia34 

979 

Sept    2 

13  •     1 

7.7 

.9 

L4 

1.1 

05.05 

L074 

L47 

14.97 

a  57 

1036 

Sept    5 

14  i     1 

9.2 

.8 

L5 

L2 

CO.  95 

L088 

L20 

18  24 

a  25 

17.14 

1004 

Sept    9 

15 

8.7 

.9 

L6 

L3 

81.00 

L089 

L48 

19. 25 

a  41 

1187 

Sept  15 

16 

7.8 

.8 

1.4 

LI 

57.02 

L083 

.86 

ia73 

4.38 

1333 

Oct      3 

After  18 

8.3 

.8 

1.7 

LO 

50.77 

L085 

L20 

ia35 

4.15 

1510 

Oct    15 

...do.... 

8.0 

.9 

LI 

.8 

64.03 

L045 

L07 

7.27 

a  14 

a  70 

1565 

Oct    22 

...do.... 

8.3 

.7 

1.2 

.9 

63. 13 

L055 

2.07 

a  84 

a  02 

acT 

1602 

Oct    26 

...do.... 

ao 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

59.35 

L052 

L78 

a  88 

4.06 

7.69 

1637 

Oct    29 

...do.... 

7.6 

.9 

L2 

.8 

a3.11 

L053 

1.47 

a  2.-> 

a  62 

1669 

Nov.     1 

...do.... 

7.6 

.9 

L3 

.9 

87.90 

L  047 

a  07 

7.03 

a88 

6.90 

1701 

Nov.    3 

...do.... 

9.5 

.9 

2.0 

1.6 

02.00 

L066 

L70 

1L47 

a  66 



1732 

Nov.     5 

...do  .... 

5.7 

.0 

LO 

.8 

65  5f) 

L040 

1.84 

6.29 

a  77 

a46 

1786 

Nov.    8 

...do.... 

4.3 

.5 

LI 

.8 

82. 70 

L041 

1.00 

5.04 

a  05 

4.9H 

1796 

Nov.  11 

..do.... 

as 

.8 

L4 

.9 

55. 18 

1. 0;»2 

L42 

a  15 

a  50 

a  17 

1825 

Nov.  14 

...do.... 

ao 

.8 

LO 

.8 

62.88 

L033 

1.44 

a  31 

a  64 

9.19 

1854 

Nov.  18 

...do.... 

9.5 

.9 

.9 

.8 

69  79 

L043 

a65 

a  87 

4.03 

a  37 

GOOSE  NECK. 
G.  N.  Gibson. 


61 

July    9 
July  13 

ao 

5.0 

LO 
.9 

L3 
L3 

LO 
LO 

69.35 

6ac2 

L014 
L021 

L91 
a  86 

116 

1 

117 

July  13 

2 

4.5 

.9 

L6 

LI 

85.14 

L017 

a  98 

118 

July  13 

3 

4.8 

LI 

L6 

LI 

a5.29 

L020 

a  88 

322 

Jlily  22 

4 

a3 

.9 

L9 

L4 

69.23 

L032 

4.78 

429 

July  28 

5 

a2 

.7 

L6 

LI 

64.60 

L039 

5.10 

.93  I 
.24  I 

.31  I 


L65 
4.11 


a  12 
138 
L87 
a23 
1.70 
L46 
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456 
511 
571 


719 

793 

870 

921 

980 

1037 

1005 

1188 

1344 

1511 

1566 

1603 

1638 

1670 

1702 

1733 

1767 

1797 

1826 

1855 


I 


July  29 
Jnlv  29 
Aog.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aue.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  2 
Sept  5 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  4 
Oct  15 
Oct  22 
Oct  26 
Oct  29 
Not.  1 
Nov.  3 
Not.  5 
Nov.  8 
Not.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  16 


P4 


Stage. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
After  18 

...do 

...do.... 

...do 

...do 

..do.... 
..do.... 

..do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


FeeL 


9.0 
9.0 
0.5 
8.7 
9.0 
9.6 
9.6 
0.8 
9.6 
9.2 
9.0 
8.4 
&8 

10.2 
0.9 
9.0 

10.0 
9.0 
9.0 
&5 
9.5 
&0 
9.0 
9.6 
7.6 


Incht 


.9 
.7 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.8 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.9 
.8 

1.0 
.9 

LI 
.8 
.9 
.9 

1.0 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.7 
.7 
.7 


Lb9, 


2.0 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
2.1 
2.3 
1.9 
2.2 
2.0 
1.0 
2.7 
1.6 
2.1 
2,3 
2.9 
2.1 
2.4 
2.1 
2.1 
L6 
1.7 
1.1 
L2 
.9 
L2 


I 
■s 

p< 

CO 


Lb8. 


1.8 
1.4 
1.3 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 
1.8 

i;^ 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

LO 

L2 

.7 

LO 

.7 

.9 


s 


Pr.ct 


5&45 
62.86 
65.12 
66.96 
64.26 
53.71 
66.32 
46.09 
61.14 
60.84 
57.84 
60.10 
57.58 
62.94 
60.39 
61.37 
60.36 
63.46 
63.77 
56.91 
62.20 
6L12 
67.17 
59.27 
54.95 


I 


L039 
L046 
L053 
1.055 
L058 
L065 
1.063 
1.066 
L068 
L070 
L076 
L078 
1.077 
L079 
L082 
L071 
1.075 
L075 
L069 
L065 
L069 
L052 
L039 
L065 
L044 
L064 


Pr.eU 
6.47 
4.89 
3.35 
4.68 
5.78 
4.46 
2.05 
3.28 
2.21 
L89 
2.07 
L33 
L83 
L21 
L50 
L92 
L97 
L62 
1. 75 
2.17 
.81 
2.82 
'8.16 
2.15 

an 

L48 


6 

I 
a 


Pr.et 
3.29 
4.99 

7.48 
7.83 
8.31 
10.25 
1L59 

n.i6 

13.14 
13.85 
15. 18 
15.59 
16.00 
14.37 
14.86 
12.15 
12.66 
12.90 
11.62 
1L28 
12.66 
6.90 
2.83 
10.48 
6.36 
10.26 


Pr.et, 
L49 
2.54 
4.83 
2.56 
.98 
L76 
4.34 
2.35 
2.58 
2.39 
3.10 
2.09 
2.00 
5.27 
3.27 
L96 
3.93 
4.08 
3.60 
3.21 
4.06 
4.15 
3.34 
3.42 
Lll 
4.37 


Pr.ct. 
2.80 
4.28 


7.04 
6.22 
9.14 


12.32 


13.47 


10.79 


12.84 
1L74 
10.70 


6.77 


ia26 
8.74 


WHITE  AFRICAN. 
J.  N.  Baroer. 


25 

July 

6 

1       2 

5.3 

.8 

2.2 

L7 

65.13 

L017 

2.39 

.41 

2.26 

191 

July 

16 

2 

6.0 

.7 

LI 

.8 

7L62 

L024 

3.66 

.98 

5.02 

71 

July 

9 

3 

6.0 

LO 

L5 

L2 

69.83 

L019 

2.51 

.35 

5.28 

119 

July 

13 

4 

6.7 

.8 

L3 

LO 

67.50 

L024 

2.99 

.62 

2.00 

172 

Jnly 

15 

5 

7.0 

.8 

L3 

LO 

6&09 

L028 

3.35 

L54 

3.52 

214 

July 

15 

6 

1 

7.5 

.7 

L3 

LO 

67.66 

L023 

3.70 

.81 

2.43 

3^ 

July 

20 

7 

7.8 

.7 

L3 

LI 

67.03 

L037 

3.83 

3.83 

Jnly 

22 

7 

8.0 

.6 

LI 

.9 

67.69 

L036 

4.10 

.26 

5.58 

321 

Jnlv 

••o 

8 

8.8 

.6 

L6 

L2 

67.85 

L039 

3.85 

4.29 

L96 

514 

Aug. 

2 

9 

8.5 

.8 

L5 

L2 

65.17 

L058 

2.42 

9.27 

2.20 

544 

Aug. 

3 

10 

7.8 

.8 

L5 

L2 

65.08 

L054 

2.25 

&11 

4.15 

640 

Aug. 

11 

11 

7.5 

.9 

L6 

L2 

65.43 

L066 

3.10 

1L32 

2.88 

10.94 

720 

Aug. 

17 

12 

7.9 

.8 

L4 

LO 

6L75 

L073 

2.03 

13.36 

3.24 

794 

Aug. 

22 

13 

8.3 

.8 

L7 

LI 

60.34 

L073 

2.00 

14.25 

2.24 

13.30 

871 

Aug. 

26 

14 

8.9 

.8 

L8 

L2 

52.33 

L072 

L80 

14.44 

2.04 

14.  S8 

925 

Aug. 

31 

15 

8.0 

.7 

L5 

LO 

54.36 

L079 

L32 

15.89 

2.53 

981 

Sept 

2 

16 

8.5 

.7 

L4 

LO 

60.22 

L079 

L50 

15.45 

4.27 

1038 

Sept. 

5 

17 

9.5 

.8 

L9 

L3 

58.42 

L080 

L96 

15.39 

3.U 

1096 

Sept. 

» 

17 

8.4 

.8 

1.6 

LI 

68.77 

L077 

L70 

16.14 

2.40 

1189 

Sept 

15 

18 

9.0 

.7 

L6 

LI 

61.09 

L077 

1.33 

14.62 

4.47 

1.-J46 

Oct 

4 

After  18 

8.2 

.8 

L3 

LO 

39.57 

L078 

L43 

13.50 

3.34 

1512 

Oct 

15 

...do.... 

6.5 

.9 

LI 

69.51 

LOGO 

L28 

1L69 

4.00 

1507 

Oct 

•)0 

...do.... 

9.1 

.7 

2.0 

L2 

59.47 

L078 

.86 

13.81 

4.67 

15.23 

1604 

Oct. 

26 

...do.... 

8.0 

.8 

1.7 

LO 

54.85 

L071 

LIO 

12.41 

4.09 

12.48 

1630 

Oct. 

29 

...do..-. 

7.0 

.8 

L5 

LO 

59.36 

L075 

LOS 

13.34 

4.02 

13.56 

1071 

Nov. 

1 

...do.... 

8.0 

.8 

2.0 

L2 

6L44 

L067 

L23 

1L77 

4.05 

1L19 

1703 

Nov. 

3 

...do.... 

8.0 

.8 

L5 

1.1 

61.04 

L075 

L59 

13.  74 

3.69 

13.41 

1734 

Nov. 

o 

...do.... 

0.0 

.7 

L6 

1.0 

58.31 

LOOO 

L22 

1L17 

5.64 

1L74 

1708 

Nov. 

8 

...do.... 

7.0 

.7 

L2 

LI 

57.08 

L0C7 

.96 

1L46 

3.79 

1798 

Nov. 

11 

...do.... 

7.5 

.8 

LO 

.9 

56.61 

L064 

L38 

9.68 

4.54 

9.38 

1827 

Nov. 

14 

...do.... 

8.5 

.7 

L2 

.9 

57.79 

L066 

1.25 

10.64 

4.05 

1856 

Nov. 

16 

...do.... 

5.8 

.7 

.8 

.7 

56.85 

L071 

L12 

13.60 

2.83 

12.80 
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7.32 

994 

Sept    2 

13 

12.5 

LI 

2.6 

L9 

51. 40 
51.47 

L055 

2.84 

9.97 

2.26 

8.73 

1055 

Sept    7 

14 

10.5 

LO 

L8 

L2 

L060 

2.25 

12.55 

2.50 

1L74 

1114 

Sept  10 

15 

ILO 

LI 

2.2 

L2 

47.03 

L030 

L15 

3.53! 

2.89 

3.24 

LONG  NARKOW  WHITE  DENT. 


157 
300 
301 
802 
379 
380 
486 
488 
593 
655 
755 
813 
816 
847 
867 
885 
939 
953 
995 
1056 
1116 
1122 


July  7 
July  15 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  26 
July  26 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  24 
Auk.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept  2 
S^-pt  7 
Sept  10 
Sept  10 


4.3 

7.5 
7.0 
7.8 
7.8 
9.7 
9.5 


10.0 
10.3 
10.2 
10.4 

9.2 
10.6 

9.8 


9.5 

10.0 


9.5 

9.8 
10.6 


L3 
LO 
.8 
.8 
1.1 
LI 
L2 


LI 
LI 
LI 
LI 
L6 
L2 
L2 


LI 
L4 


LO 
.9 
L3 


2.7 
L9 
L5 
L8 
2.4 
1.9 
2.2 


3.7 
3.2 
3.6 
4.0 
4.5 
2.7 
4.3 


3.3 
3.4 


2.2 
L5 
3.8 


2.0 
L4 
LO 
L2 
L6 
L3 
1.4 


L9 
L9 
L6 
L7 
2.3 
L8 
2.1 


L7 
L6 


L4 
1.1 
2.5 


68.84 
60.27 
65.97 
65.37 
60.27 
60.06 
56.83 


59.77 
56.96 
50.70 
62.77 
62.34 
53.58 
52.05 


57.73 
53.55 


45.95 

56. 0<) 
55.47 


L019 
L024 
L029 
L026 
L023 
L032 
1.033 
L045 
L046 
L041 
L053 
L049 
1.  0.59 
L048 
L062 
L002 
L048 
1.042 
L042 
1. 0.50 
1.  06:i 
1.  O.'ig 
L058 


2.21 
2.41 
3.54 
3.27 
3.48 
3.15 
3.69 
a56 
8.16 
4.50 
4.41 
2.58 
1.97 
2.63 
2.36 
2.36 
3.16 
L55 
1.61 
3.25 
L84 
2.56 
2.51 


.23 
L83 
L43 
L04 
LOO 
3.56 
3.05 
5.34 
6.81 
4.40 
8.32 
&90 
10.67 
7.84 
11.62 
1L74 
7.59 
5.20 
5.42 
9.51 
12.11 
10.59 
10.30 


L71 
3.96 
2.66 
3.29 
2.34 
2.10 
2.16 
3.10 
8.12 
L47 
2.27 
2.48 
2.32 
2.25 
L98 
LOO 
2.75 
3.99 
3.62 
3.24 
2.52 
2.06 
2.81 


2.80 


5.36 
3.65 
8.03 
7.03 
10.49 


1L51 
1L63 
7.28 
6.26 


9.39 
3.81? 
10.20 
10.29 
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I 


•8 

I 


s 
% 

p 

I 


134 
158 
15» 
160 
161 
248 
303 
304 
489 
400 
381 
382 
594 
656 
756 
817 
848 
886 
940 
996 
1057 
1116 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Auff. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Sept 
Sept 


Stag€. 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
17 
18 


FeeL 
5.1 
6.0 
6.0 
7.0 
7.0 

10.0 
9.0 

10.3 
9.3 
8.7 


Ineht 
1.3 
1.2 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 
1.3 
1.4 
1.1 
1.4 
1.3 


Lbt. 

2.7 
2.7 
3.7 
2.6 
2.1 
3.9 
3.5 
2.3 
2.8 
4.2 


1.9 
1.9 
3.0 
L8 
1.3 
2.0 
1.8 
1.4 
1.7 
1.9 


Pr.et. 
63.81 
55.50 
71.76 
60.84 
56.24 
57.67 
61.68 
55.96 
57.14 
58.89 


ai 

9.3 

a9 
a2 

&5 
9.5 
9.0 

ao 
a5 

10.0 
10.3 
10.0 


1.2 
.9 
1.0 
1.2 
1.0 
1.3 
1.2 
1.0 
1.2 
.9 
1.0 
1.2 


2.8 
3.1 
3.8 
2.5 
2.8 
3.3 
2.6 
L3 
1.7 
1.2 
2.2 


1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

L3 

1.2 

.8 

.5 

1.4 

.8 

1.5 


56,04 
59.55 
54.62 
57.01 
52.41 
55.81 
53.14 
57.49 
41.66 
53.11 
52.08 
46.77 


1.021 
1.020 
L022 
1.022 
1.032 
1.025 
1.038 
L034 
1.03J 
1.039 
L039 
1.050 
1.049 
1.041 
1.041 
1. 0.39 
1.029 
LO&I 
l.a36 
L03G 
1.007 
1.035 
L039 


Pr.et. 
S.34 
4.10 
2.97 
3.85 
3.81 
2.74 
3,17 
8.74 

•a  32 
2.11 
2.18 
2.64 
2.92 
3.24 
2.40 
3.36 
1.  2:. 
1.20 
2.31 
1.32 
1.44 
L50 
1.44 


Pr.et 

.64 

.35 

.72 

.16 

2.00 

1.41 

3.22 

2.13. 

4.63 

5.64 

5.92 

7.78 

a  24 

6.16 

5.82 

5. 12 

2.47 

12.94 

3.71 

3.78 

13.88 

3.99 

5.94 


Pr.eL 
L99 
2.40 
2.91 
a  81 
a  73 
4.68 
2.32 
X33 
a20 
a  07 
2.23 
1.65 
1.99 
.73 
2.92 
1.75 
a08 
1.88 
4.45 
4.16 
2.86 
2.86 
2.43 


Pr.eL 


5.71 


&25 
5.54 
4.89 
2.26 
12L37 


5.20 


EIGHTEEN-ROWED  YELLOW  DENT. 


87 

July 

7 

1 

5.2 

1.3 

a  3 

2.4 

65.36 

1.022 

a58 

.35 

1.79 

162 

July 

15 

2 

6.0 

1.1 

1.8 

1.2 

62.38 

1.023 

a64 

.48 

a  21 

163 

JulV 

15 

3 

5.5 

1.8 

2.8 

L9 

62.32 

L023 

2.86 

.65 

4.89 

249 

July 

18 

4* 

ao 

1.3 

ao 

L6 

63.47 

L028 

2.49 

1.89 

5.34 

305 

July 

21 

5 

7.6 

1.0 

1.9 

L8 

62.84 

1.028 

a86 

1.57 

2.83 

306 

July 

21 

6 

6.5 

Ll 

2.0 

1.2 

60.17 

L081 

4.21 

2.07 

2.98 

307 

July 

21 

7 

1 

ai 

1.2 

2.3 

L6 

60.09 

1.028 

a  05 

2.23 

2.67 

383 

July 

20 

8 

9.2 

1.2 

2.6 

1.6 

61.03 

1.032 

a  96 

a  36 

1.40 

491 

Aug. 

1 

9 

J 

a  5 

1.1 

as 

1.7 

60.62 

1.0i3 

a  65 

5.17 

2.92 

595 

Aug. 

9 

10 

as 

1.1 

5.8 

2.4 

54.82 

1.044 

a  05 

6.87 

1.38 

657 

Aug. 

12 

11 

10.2 

1.3 

4.2 

2.0 

54.90 

1.052 

a2o 

a  24 

2.81 

757 

Ausf. 

18 

12 

a  5 

1.3 

a  7 

1.3 

55.40 

1.036 

a  35 

4.15 

2.05 

818 

Aug. 

24 

13 

10.2 

1.6 

4.3 

2.3 

5a  44 

L050 

1.50 

9.20 

1.81 

824 

Auf. 

24 

13 

1.049 

1.46 

laeo 

-2.48 

KM 

Aug. 

26 

13 

10.0 

1.4 

a  4 

2.2 

49.80 

1.060 

1.32 

11.50 

2.54 

861 

Anr. 

26 

13 

1.061 

L53 

11.48 

2.07 

887 

Aug. 

27 

14 

7.7 

1.1 

2.8 

1.4 

59.38 

l.OJl 

2.80 

a  13 

a  39 

941 

AuS. 

31 

15 

9.0 

1.3 

2.3 

1.2 

40.64 

1.045 

a  22 

6.18 

2.56 

1003 

Sept 

3 

16 

ai 

L3 

2.1 

L5 

50.00 

1.062 

2.11 

11.30 

.•V.80?' 

1058 

Sept. 

7 

17 

9.0 

1.2 

2.3 

.7 

37.94 

1.030 

1.20 

4. 35? 

2.12 

1117 

Sept 

10 

18 

9.7 

1.6 

ai 

1.9 

63.53 

L057 

1.56. 

11.79 

2.78 

1121 

Sept 

10 

18 

L057 

L59 

11.52 

2.50 

0.40 
7.58 
7.48? 
&56 
&G9 
10.77 
10.  76 
&34 

*iL44" 


10186 
10.84 


In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  average  of  the  determinations 
for  each  stage  of  development  for  each  variety. 

In  addition  to  the  columns  giving  the  average  results  of  the  several 
determinations  given  in  the  preceding  tables,  there  is  given  a  column 
showing  what  is  termed  the  percentage  of  available  sugar  present  in 
the  juice,  i.  6.,  the  amount  of  sugar  wiiich  may  be  obtained  as  sugar 
from  the  juice,  for,  as  is  generally  known,  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
obtained  from  any  given  specimen  of  juice  depends  obviously  upon  the 
amount  of  sugar  present;  but  not  alone  upon  this,  but  also  upon  the 
amount  of  glucose,  and  other  matters  present,  since,  as  is  well  known, 
the  effect  of  these  is  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the 
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ana  more  or  less  BUg^ar,  wnicu  prautiuanj^  uauuub  ut>  icih/vcitju.  ao  suuii. 

Now  this  molasses-producing  (melassigenic)  property  of  the  several 
impurities  present  in  the  juices  of  cane,  sorghum,  and  beete  has  been  a 
subject  of  considerable  experiment,  but  at  the  present  time  the  exact 
eflect  of  each  impurity  is  not  known. 

The  average  of  thirty-four  analyses  of  sorghum  juices,  made  in  this 
laboratory,  shows  an  average  percentage  of  ash  equal  to  1.06;  the 
maximum  being  1.66  per  cent,  and  the  minimum  being  .82  per  cent. 
We  may,  then,  safely  estimate  the  ash  as  being  about  one  per  cent,  of 
the  juice. 

Now,  while  all  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  melassigenic  effect  of 
certain  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  ash,  there  is  much  difference 
as  to  the  action  of  other  mineral  matters,  and  while  some  of  these  are 
regarded  as  quite  indifferent  in  their  action,  other  constituents  of  the 
ash  are  shown  to  strongly  favor  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  For 
example,  potassium  carbonate  increases  the  quantity  of  molasses  pro- 
duced, potassium  sulphate  appears  to  have  no  effect,  while  magnesium 
sulphate  seems  to  favor  the  crystallization  of  sugar,  and  thus  decrease 
the  amount  of  molasses. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  much  of  the  good  effect  attributed  to  the 
use  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  an  aid  in  the  crystallization  of  sirups,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  converts  the  harmful  alkaline  carbonates  into  the 
inert  sulphates.  In  the  report  of  our  work  last  year  we,  in  accordance 
with  a  common  practice  among  sugar-makers,  made  use  of  the  so-called 
"  exponent,"  which  represented  the  relative  purity  of  the  different  juices. 
This  "exponent"  was  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  total  solids  of  the 
juice;  and  this  represented  the  percentage  of  the  sugar  present  in  the 
juice  which  could  be  in  practice  obtained  as  sugar.  AVhile  this  method 
of  calculation  is  doubtless  at  least  approximately  correct  when  applied 
to  those  juices  which  are  generally  worked  up  for  sugar,  it  is  obviously 
erroneous  when*  applied  to  juices  poor  in  sugar  and  with  comparatively 
large  amounts  of  other  solids. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  year  adopted  a  method  for  calculating  the 
available  sugar,  viz. : — ^the  difference  between  the  per  cent,  of  sucrose  and 
the  sum  of  the  per  cents  of  glucose  and  solids  not  sugar,  and  although 
confident  that  all  the  experiments  of  Marschall,  La  Grange,  and  others 
go  to  prove  that  the  amount  of  available  sugar  thus  shown  is  beyond 
question  too  low,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  err  upon  this  side  rather  than  the 
other. 

If  we  apply  these  two  methods  to  two  speeimens  of  juice,  one  good 
and  the  other  poor,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  good  juice  the  two  meth- 
ods approximately  agree,  while  for  the  poor  juice  they  differ  widely,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  method  of  the  exponent  is  in  such  a  case 
inapplicable;  e.g. — 

Juice  A  contains:  sucrose,  3.51  per  cent.;  glucose,  4.50  per  cent.;  sol- 
ids, 1.78  per  cent.  The  exponent  would  be  35.85  and  the  available  sugar 
1.26  per  cent.;  or,  by  the  other  method,  3.51— (4.50+1.78)=— 2.77. 

Juice  B  contains:  sucrose,  15.30  percent.;  glucose,  .87  per  cent.;  sol- 
ids, 2.95  per  cent.  The  exponent  would  be  80.02  and  the  available  sugar 
12.24  per  cent.;  or,  by  the  other  method,  15.30— (.87+2.95) =11.48  per 
cent. 

It  is  from  the  above  assumed  cases  obvious  that  the  last  method  of 
calculation,  although  giving  probably  too  low  a  result,  is  one  of  general 
application,  since  no  one  would  regard  it  as  possible  practically  to  ob- 
tain any  sugar  from  a  juice  having  the  composition  of  the  one  marked  A. 


Bhow  itself  qaite  late  in  the  development  of  the  plant,  generally  aboat 
the  seventh  or  eighth  stage,  and  it  is  obvious  that  previous  to  this 
period  the  available  sugar  exists,  as  we  may  say,  as  a  minus  quantity; 
but  owing  to  the  practical  importance  of  tMs  matter  its  discussion  will 
be  again  taken  up. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  dates  of  analysis  do  not  correspond 
exactly  to  the  dates  when  the  several  varieties  had  reached  the  sepa- 
rate stages.  This  was  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  plants, 
which  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  assistants  in  the  labaratory 
were  able  to  do  with  their  daily  examinations. 

GRAPHICAL  OHABTS. 

The  preceding  results  will  appear  more  clearly  by  representing  them,  as 
was  done  last  year,  graphically,  and  in  the  following  charts  the  percentage 
is  indicated,  for  the  sucrose,  glucpse,  solids  not  sugars,  and  available 
sugar,  by  the  numbers  given  ui>on  the  right  and  left  hand  margins,  while 
the  dates  are  given  upon  the  upper  margin  of  each  sheet.  For  con- 
venience of  platting  upon  the  same  sheet,  the  per  cent,  of  juice  given 
upon  the  charts  should  be  multiplied  by  five  in  every  case,  and  the 
specific  gravity  is  r^resented  by  having  .001  in  specific  gravity  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  as  given  upon  the  chart 

Each  point  indicated  by  a  break  in  either  of  the  lines  representing 
the  above  constituents,  the  specific  gravity  or  the  juice,  represents  the 
average  result  actually  obtained  in  the  several  analyses  of  a  juice  at 
any  given  stage  of  development.  The  beginning  of  each  line  and  the 
end  represent  the  average  results  of  the  first  and  last  stages,  and  the 
intervening  breaks  the  successive  stages  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

ANALT8BS  OF  EAOH  VABIETY  OF  SORGHUM  AND  MAIZE  IN  DIFFERENT 

STAGES. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  the  preceding,  represent  on  sepa- 
rate tables  the  average  results  of  the  analyses  of  each  variety  in  the 
several  stages  of  development,  each  table  containing  only  the  analyses 
of  a  single  stage,  and  the  general  average  of  all  the  analyses  of  all 
varieties  at  each  separate  stage  is  given.  An  examination  will  show  that 
there  is  practical  agreement  in  all  these  sorghums,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  time  from  planting  necessary  for  the  difi'erent  varieties  to 
attain  to  any  given  stage. 

EARLY  AMBER. 
Carll  and  Gardner. 


1 'July  1 

1 1  July  16 

2 1  Julv  16 

3 ,  July  11 

4 1  July  14 

5 '  Jnlv  15 

6 !  Jnlv  20 

7 July  23 

July  2:{ 


July  1 

July  9 

July  11 

Jnlv  13 

July  15 

Julv  18 

Julv  19 

July  20 

July  2.> 


9 „.l  July  2tf  1  July  27 


la 

P 


Pr.et, 
1.7.1 
3.15 
2.92 
2.20 
2.78 
2.61 
3.J7 
3.54 
3.57 
2.73 


Fr.ct. 

.39 

1.15 

1.52 

.58 

.•81 

.99 

3.10 

4.83 

3.53 

7.62 


Pr.at. 
1.91 
2.65 
1.45 
4.10 
3.50, 
2.80 
2.42 
3.63 
3.27 
2.29 


I 
1 

I 


Pr.et 

4.03 
6.95 
S.88 
6.88 
5.27 
6.40 
&69 
12.00 
10.37 
12.64 


7.41 


Pr.et 


I 


2.60 


Pr.et. 
56.12 
58.69 
63.29 
70.85 
64.38 
63.80 
68.23 
65.79 
05.81 
6&46 


8- 


1.016 
1.028 
1.026 
1.021 
1.012 
1.023 
1.047 
1.041 
1.036 
1.047 
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II 


it 


I 

3 


I 


^ 


t 

I 


10 

u 

12 

13 

H 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
Aft«rl8 
AiterlS 


Jaly  29 
Ang.  1 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  18 
Ang.  16 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sepl  5 
Sept  18 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  80 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  80 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Ang.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Sept  3 
Sept  10 


Pr.oL 
2.91 
2.47 
1.86 
1.57 
L55 

.05 
1.09 

.80 
1.06 
1.01 
1,27 
1.01 

.85 
L20 


Pr.et. 
0.26 
12.26 
12.96 
14-27 
14.83 
16.03 
1&43 
18.42 
17.82 
14.78 
14.23 
13.75 
13.94 
13.66 


Pr.et. 
2.81 
2.87 
5.04 
a80 
a93 
2.97 
3.27 
3.00 
3.94 
3.68 
a50 
4.15 
3.69 
3.22 


Pr.et 
14.98 
17.59 
19.86 
19.14 
20.81 
21.44 
22.79 
22.22 
22.82 
19.47 
19.00 
18.01 
18.48 
1&07 


9.19 
11.39 
12.82 
J3.89 


16.92 


13.96 
17.01 
13.76 
13.95 
14.09 


Pr.eL 

3.54 

6.91 

6.06 

9.40 

9.85 

12.11 

14.07 

14.62 

12.32 

10.09 

9.46 

8.49 

9.40 

9.23 


Pr.eL 

60.00 
64.66 
68.87 
64.51 
63.89 
58.45 
52.77 
53.53 
46.87 
56.09 
56.13 
59.16 
51.12 
54.60 


L067 
1.066 
L072 
1.071 
1.083 
1.085 
LOOl 
L090 
1.080 
1.078 
1.076 
1.076 
L075 
1.074 


EAKLY  GOLDEN. 
A.  B.  Swain. 


I 

3 

3 , 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18 
j^^fter  18 
After  18 
After  18" 
Alter  18 


July  6 
July  16 
July  8 
July  13 
Julv  18 
July  14 
July  18 
July  19 
July  26 
July  28 
Aug.  1 
Ang.  8 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  19 
Ang.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept  5 
Sept  13 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  4 
Jifly  6 
July  8 
July  9 
July  11 
July  14 
July  18 
July  25 
July  27 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Sepl  3 
Sept  10 


8.11 
8.10 
8.17 
2.46 
2.62 
2.05 
3.00 
2.97 
2.88 
2.48 
1^76 
1.33 
1.16 
1.69 
1.55 
1.26 
.89 
1.34 
1.28 
^L03 
1.10 
1.83 
L32 


2.91 

L36 

1.58 

1.54 

L69 

4.04 

5.25 

5.42 

0.26 

1L14 

18.84 

14.64 

14.57 

14.48 

15.36 

18.08? 

17.65 

16.  .W 

13.91 

16.11 

14.43 

12.99 

13.99 


.00 
2.40 
3.16 
2.00 
4.10 
8.67 
1.17 
1.17 
2.80 
LOO 
2.01 
4.96 
4.02 
2.67 
3.65 
3.73 
2.76 
3.38 
3.14 
3.86 
3.85 
8.84 
3.45 


6.92 

&86 

7.91 

6.01 

&42 

10.66 

9.42 

9.56 

M.50 

15.22 

18.51 

20.93 

10.75 

18.84 

20.56 

23.07 

21.30 

21. 22 

18.26 

2roo 

10.38 
18.16 
18.76 


0.84 
10.27 
13.08 
14.22 


16.27 


15.41 
12.70 
14.66 


LOS 

L'18 

4.08 

7.06 

9.17 

a35 

0.39 

10.12 

10.16 

13.00 

14.00 

1L78 

9.42 

n.22 

9.48 

7.82 

9.22 


66.99 
69.68 
7L33 
67.03 
68.85 
68.01 
66.39 
69. -67 
67.12 
66.95 
64.26 
60.76 
64.31 
58.50 
59.14 
63.42 
57.54 
54.09 
54.55 
58.78 
55.27 
55.71 
55.42 


L026 
L027 
L028 
L021 
L024 
L036 
L040 
L046 
L055 
LOOl 
L072 
L075 
L078 
L077 
L082 
L090 
L086 
L083 
L074 
L085 
L078 
L073 
L076 


WHITE  LIBERIAN. 
Mr.  Nbsbit. 


Before  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


July  6 
July  16 
July  16 
July  9 
July  18 
July  13 
July  14 
July  18 
July  19 
July  24 
July  29 
Aug.  1 
Ang.  8 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  19 
Ang.  25 
'   -     80 


July  1 
July  3 
July  6 
July  8 
July  11 
July  12 
July  14 
July  18 
July  25 
July  27 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Auk.  1» 
Aug.  26 


2.88 
2.96 
3.08 
3.10 
2.74 
2.48 
3.21 
3.03 
8.01 
3.05 
2.38 
L49 
L34 

.92 
1.31 

.96 
LOO 


4.81 

L20 

L'76 

.89 

L20 

L79 

2.85 

5.21 

6.63 

7.81 

1L34 

14.39 

14.64 

16.90 

15.15 

17.52 

17.65 


2.21 

3.00 

2.05 

4.  53 

2.66 

L35 

5.04 

3.67 

2.25V 

3.36 

4.74 

3.15 

a  26 

2.80 

a  25 


a27 

6.85 
7.05 
a  98 
5.99 

a  80 
a  72 
a  59 
iao8 

14.53 
15.97 
19.24 
20.72 
20.97 
19.72 
21.  28 
21.90 


a  09 
10.99 
13.  08 
14.03 
16.18 
14. 2.'> 
ia93 


.83 


L09 
a  71 
a  54 
8.  r>6 
12. 83 
10.08 
ia76 

ia4o 


68.00 
64.20 
72.31 
7L62 
65.05 
63  34 
72.78 
72.07 
72.61 
a'i.67 
0a40 
04.02 
65.79 
02.18 
61.04 
.^.24 
60.57 


L020 
L024 
L027 
L024 
L025 
L025 
L032 
L042 
L041 
L052 
L063 
L073 
L076 
L082 
L080 
L087 
L086 


Mr.  Nesbtt— Continued. 


I 


17 

18 

After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18., 
After  18. 
After  18. 


^1 


Sept.  8 
Sept  13 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


el 


Sept    8 
Sept  10 


I. 


\Pr. 

2  I  L 

2  I  1. 

1  1. 

4 ;  1. 

3  ,1. 

2  1. 


.et 

Pr.et.  1 

98 

17.  r>2  I 

12 

16.33 

08 

16.45 

81 

12.38 

03 

15.95 

65 

12.28 

82 

12.52 

Pr.et) 
1.77  ' 
3.05  i 
3.92  i 
3.52 

3.53  I 

4.54  I 
4.02  ! 


S 
3 

Pr.  ef. 
20.27 
20.50 
21.45 
17.71 
20.  .51 
18.37 
17.86 


15.08 


15.68 
15. 37? 


I 


Pr.et 
14.77 
12.16 
11.45 
7.05 
11. 39 
&19 
7.18 


I 


4 


Pr.et, 
60.82 
56.71 
60.17 
61.68 
57.05 
54.16 
63.51 


L0S5 
L082 

L087 
L070 
L082 
1.074 
L071 


WHITE  LIBERIAN. 
Rush  G.  Leaming. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

J?:::::::: 

12 , 

13 

14 

15 

16 , 

IT 

18 

After  18., 
After  18. , 
After  18. 
After  18.. 
After  18.. 


Jnly  16 

July    2 

1 

4.46 

July    8 

July    5 

2 

3.30 

July  11 

July     8 

2.80 

July  11 

July  11 

3.18 

July  U 

July  12 

3.25 

July  14 

July  14 

3.15 

July  18 

July  18 

2.84 

Jidy  19 

Jnly  25 

2.98 

July  23 

July  27 

2.78 

July  27 

July  30 

2.48 

Aug.    1 

Aug.    3 

1.63 

Au2.    8 

Aug.    9 

1.57 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  12 

1.84 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  16 

1.80 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  19 

1.04 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  26 

2 

1.23 

Sitpt    5 

Sept    3 

2 

.93 

Sept  13 

Sept  10 

2 

1.26 

Oct    10 
Oct    20 
Oct    80 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 

2 

1 
4 
3 
2 

L19 
1.09 
1.60 
L82 
L83 

.46 

.4, 
L99 
3.25 
9.82 
4.15 

6.32 
6.09 
7.60 
14.25 
9.38 

72.92 
60.48 
70.41 
74.14 
72.39 

.70 

1.55 

1,25 

1.98 

4.09 

.99 

&23 

69.23 

&94 

1.25 

11.03 

2.85 

00.33 

7.15 

3.88 

13.51 

.79 

71.83 

9.05 

4.96 

16.79 

1.31 

68.21 

11.02 

1.66 

15.06 

10.87 

6.98 

65.79 

14.60 

1.85 

18.08 

13.53 

1L12 

63.76 

14.86 

8.99 

20.42 

14.22 

0.29 

63.22 

16l35 

L43 

19.12 

13.58 

62.58 

16.59 

2.21 

20.10 

is.  72 

18.08 

65.43 

17.51 

2.20 

20.75 

16.97 

14.27 

62.03 

16.76 

2.48 

20.47 

14.56 

13.  05 

66.37 

18.80 

2.75 

22.47 

16.12 

57.22 

16.28 

3.40 

20.94 

11.62 

63.13 

14.04 

8.62 

1&85 

0.23 

55.45 

15.12 

k 

20.46 

9.78 

59.61 

12.60 

18.17 

7.82t 

7.03' 

66.22 

13/28 

19.04 

14.47 

7.62 

53.87 

12.47 

3.93 

18.23 

12.62 

6.71 

67.66 

BLACK  TOP. 

D.  W.   AlKKN. 


1.027 
L027 
L025 
L02L 
L028 
L038 
1.047 
1.036 
1.054 
L062 
L073 
1.075 
1.072 
1.082 
1.085 
1.084 
1.093 
1.085 
1.075 
1.080 
1.072 
L074 
L075 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 , 

After  18. 
AftflT  18. 
Aftor  18. 
Al't4T  18. 
Aft4-r  18. 


July  16 

July     3 

1 

2.00 

2.72 

July     6 

July     6 

1 

2.00 

1. 13 

July  10 

July     9 

2 

2.42 

2.19 

July  12 

July   12 

1 

3.  ri 

1.47 

July  14 

July   15 

1 

3.30 

2.  M 

July  14 

July   10 

1 

3.81 

2. 45 

July  18 

July   17 

1 

4.  53 

3.41 

July  10 

July  18 

I 

2. 45 

6.41 

July  25 

July   20 

8 

3.  35 

8.70 

July  23 

July   25 

1 

2.03 

6.25 

A4ig.    8 

July   30 

1 

1.15 

9.21 

Aug.  13 

Aug.     4 

1 

3.41 

10.07 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  15 

1 

.73 

15. 17 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  17 

2 

1.18 

15. 40 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  10 

1 

.46 

17.08 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  26 

1 

.96 

19.20 

St'pt    5 

Sopt.    3 

2 

1.33 

15.56 

St'pt  15 

St'pt  10 

2 

1.49 

14.11 

Oct.     10 
Oct    20 

2 

1 

.55 
2.38 

13. 61 

12.11 

Oct.    30 
Nov.    10 
Nov.   17 

4 
3 
2 

.90 

.42 

1.29 

12.50 

11.22 

8.41 

.1.61  I 
2. 65  . 
'  4.  05 

4;  10  I 

,  3.23  ' 

I  8.45 

I     .50  I 

I  3  20  i 

,  2.17 

I  3.  HO 

3.46 

2.30 

2.04 

3.  05 

4.44 

3.09 

2.32 

2.08 

3.71 

4.22? 

3.90 

4.19 

3.09 


&39 

5.78 
9.12 
9.19 
8.90 
14.71  ' 
8  41  ' 
12.  (M5  I 
14.2- 
12.74  1 
i:t.  H2  I 
K..7K  ' 
18.84 
10.  03 
21.  08 
23.  25 
19.  21 
18.  58 
17.87 
18.71 
17.  30 
15.  83 
13.69 


-1.62 

.76 

3.18 


8.12 
9.44 


15.70 


11.91 
12.50 


4.r,G 
4.30 
11.50 
11.17 
12.18 
1.').  15 
11.91 
9.04 
9.35 
5. 51  ? 
7.70 

a  61 

3.13 


67.35 
66.60 
70.  TjO 
70.49 
71.89 
71.48 
70.23 
65.45 
68.30 
78.48! 
6a  54 

m,  77 

68.00 
62.32 
59. 50 
58.  91 
01.  08 
.'.7. 22 

54.  :a 

66.  03 
66.76 

51.34 
r)5.  C9 


1.030 
1.020 
1.026 
l.«28 
1.03:2 
1. 0.13 
1.042 
1.044 
1. 055 
1.044 
1-049 
1. 061 
1.077 
1.082 
1.0S7 
1.001 
1.080 
1. 077 
1.073 
1.  074 
1.070 
1.006 
1.058 


Digitized  by 


Google 


iEE55i|^Ei-EE-E~Ei;: 

I 


o  ^  o^  ^-Available  Sugir. 


H 


Digitized  by 


Google 


}S^^ 


N^-ly  Orange/HediBft  ) 


Digitized  by 


G^ 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Irfii 


T'^ 


^F 


^> 


Digitized  by 


Gooi 


Digitized  by 


Google 


lie 


Digitized  by 


Google 


D.  W.  AlKKN. 


I 

•5 


1 


r 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 


Jnly  26 
July  26 
July  27 
Aug.  1 
July  80 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  XI 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept  3 
Sept  12 
Sept  17 


July  24 
July  26 
July  27 
Jnly  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Au«.  29 
Sept  3 
Sept  12 
Sept  17 


Pr,ct. 

1.81 

L66 

L87 

1.55 

2.29 

1.19 

L69 

1.35 

1117 

.68 

.78 

.87 

.69 


Pr.et 
4.69 
4.96 
5.66 
6.24 
5.79 
7.93 
9.79 
11/60 
14.42 
15.75 
11.97 
12.27 
13.28 


Pr.et. 
2.47 
L85 
L19 
8.60 
4.28 
4.50 
4.37 
2.24 
2.45 
5.18 
7.34! 
3.77 
3.73 


Pr.cL 

8.97 

9.36 

a  72 

11.39 

12.36 

13.62 

15.85 

15.09 

1&04 

21.61 

2a  09^ 

16.91 

17.70 


5.81 
4.86 
7.75 
a96 
10.80 
13.28 


Pr.eL 
.41 
L64 
2.60 
L09 

—  .78 
2.24 
3.73 
7.91 
10.80 
9.89 
3.851 
7.63 
8.86 


Pr.eL 
61.06 
59.16 
58.89 
58.53 
60.00 
58.08 
67.41 
56.69 
63.87 
55.15 
56.41 
45.16 
53.97 


L086 
1.036 
i:089 
L044 
L048 
1.060 
L060 
1.064 
L077 
1^087 
L065 
1.070 

i.orj 


AFRICAN. 
W.  E.  Parks. 


1 

2  ....... 

3  '.iiiiy. 

4 

5  ....... 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18. 
Aftey  18. 
After  18. 
Aft«r  18 


July  16 
July  6 
July  10 
Jtily  12 
JdSy  14 
July  18 
July  19 
July  23 
July  23 
July  26 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  30 
Sept  8 
Sept  17 
Oct  10 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  3 
July  6 
July  9 
July  15 
July  16 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  29 
Sept  8 
Sept  17 


L90 

1.84 

1.91 

3.10 

1.79 

1.99 

2.52 

2.93 

2.78 

2.32 

3.08 

2.92 

L87 

2.06 

l.)» 

2.42 

L38 

3 

2113 

4 

.86 

3 

.82 

2 

.96 

2.45 
1.28 
2.31 
1.20 
3.25 
4.41 
6.96 
5.82 
4.76 
7.84 
6.52 
6.76 
11.78 
&31 
16.62 
13.66 
17.47 
17.69 
14.66 
13.45 
11.71 
10.01 


2.91 
L64 
4.23 
3.38 
2.77 
1.04 
4.86 
4.62 
4.40 
2.80 
4.31 
1.98 
2.73 
1.60 
2.17 
2.49 
2.83 
3.12 
3.60 
4.29 
4.12 
3.89 


7.35 
4.76 

7.S 
7.81 
7.44 
14.34 
13.87 
11.04 
12.46 
13.86 
11.66 
16.88 
12.77 
2a  07 
18.57 
21.68 
2L88 
20.89 
18.60 
16.65 
14.86 


7.53 
7.01 
6.25 
11.12 


15.05 
14.55 


18.27 
9.59 
ia65 


— L81 
L38 

—  .42^ 
—J.  78 
—2.42 

3.22 

—  .82 
1.86 
7.18 
a  75 

18.17 
a75 
18.26 
14.00 
8.98 
a80 
6.77 
5.16 


68.00 
6L42 
67.87 
65.09 
69.07 
68.69 
69.U 
66.71 
66.88 
66i20 
6&83 
65.18 
63.  S8 
68L12 
63.10 
62.22 
62.71 
59.30 
5&06 
57.12 
57.78 
53.25 


L027 
1.018 
1.Q24 
1.028 
LOW 
UOSS 
L046 
L047 
1.042 
1.061 
1.050 
LD46 
1.068 
LOOT 
L4>76 
L075 
L089 
L087 
L083 
L075 
L060 
L062 


AFRICAN  SHORT. 
W.  E.  Parks. 


15 
16 
17 
18 


Aug.  24 
Sept  3 
Sept  12 
Sept  17 


Aug.  24 
Sept  3 
Sept  12 
Sept  17 


L14 
3.49 
2.70 
L28 


12.57. 
n.94f 
12.30 
12.12 


4.12 
6  91 
3.12 
4.12 


17.83 
22.34 
18. 12 
17.52 


15.279 


7.81 

6.48 
6.72 


63.61 
60.00 
5L86 
6L05 


La77 
L074 
L076 
L073 


WHITE  MAMMOTH. 
Amos  Carpsnter. 


Before  1. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


July    8 
July  12 
July  27 

June  23 
June  25 
June  80 

Lll 
L81 

ao2 

.26 

.49 

3.73 

a  17 
L67 
L86 

4.54 

a97 
a  61 

65.67 
67.68 
66.62 

a27 

July  m 

July     5 

a45 

3.-02 

a92 

10.39 

a90 

-^85 

67.66 

Aug.    5 

July  10 

2.71 

6.74 

a  69 

iai4 

a96 

.84 

66.06 

Aug.    9 

July  25 

a28 

7.71 

L87 

ia86 

7.16 

a56 

60.17 

Aug.    9 

Aug.    3 

3.52 

6.13 

ao6 

n.7i 

6.02 

.55 

6a  85 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  13 

2.17 

9.55 

a  74 

14.46 

a93 

4.64 

6a  47 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  19 

2.41 

12.07 

L82 

16.80 

laoe 

&84 

7a  86 

27  Aa 


L012 
L020 
L088 
L034 
L046 
L050 
L046 
L054 
L006 
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WHITE  MAMMOTH— Cootinaed. 
AM08  OABFKimBr-CoDtiniied. 


I 


II 


If 


i 


i 


! 


9 

10 

11 

11 , 

18 

14  , 

15 

After  18, 
After  18. 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18. 


Aiiff.2ft 
Aius.29 
Aug.  n 
Sept  a 
Sept  7 
Sept  12 
Sept  It 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  80 
KoT.  10 
Not.  n 


Aug.  24 
Ang.  29 
Au«.30 
Sept  8 
Sept  4 
Sept  12 
Sept  19 


Pr,eL 
2:89 
L99 
1.88 
L49 
L70 
1.61 

.88 
L23 
L81 
L07 

.60 
L62 


Pt.cL 
10.09 
14.68 
ISwTS 
I&IO 
IS.  88 
l&OO 
16:29 
13.88 

9196 
1111 
12.88 

8.25 


Fr.cL 
8.81 
2.91 

&75f^ 
2.65 

L02 
7.27! 
8^09 
8.97 
4.Q 
4.26 
&91 


16.29 
1&98 
20.02 
84.84 
20l28 
1&79 
24.88 

i&ao 

1&26 
16.79 
1127 
13.78 


1L79 

18166 

&07f 


1)5.28 


12.B 
18.86 
&65 


IV.rt. 
8.89 
9L18 
11.44 
1861 
U.41 
12.51 
&10t^ 
&46 
4.70 
&48 
7.48 
8.78 


Pr,eL 
6flL02 
6aL96 
610$ 
89^89 

68;  64 
58:01 


g 


6ai5 


L070 
1.019 

ton 

tS 

1.00 

I.  em 

1057 


OOMSEEAKA. 
Blyittkb  a  Co. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

£2....^.. 

18 

14 

15 

16 

n 

18 

After  18  , 
After  18., 
After  18. 
After  18., 


July  18 
July  6 
July  11 
Ja^  18 
July  18 
July  15 
July  19 
July  20 
July  20 
Jn&  29 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  80 
Sept  6 
Sept  15 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
KoY.  10 


July  8 
July  6 
July  9 
July  11 
Jbly  12 
July  19 
July  18 
July  90 
July  25 
July  80 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  29 
Sept  8 
Sept  12 


2.01 
LOO 
2.32 
8.48 
L88 
&47 
4.11 
L46 
2.38 
1.55 
1.95 
8.57 
.87 
.81 
1.90 
2.15 
L84 
1.49 
.95 
L09 
2.14 
L28 


2.82 
L65 

.88 

1.86 

&86 

L23 

2L18 

0L88 

7.27 

&50 

6.67 

8.49 

13:17 

1&83 

14.98 

15.62 

17.00 

14.58 

17.221 

a68 

10.45 

&21 


4.58 

L79 
8.09 
2.91 
5172 
2.60 
L88 
8.44 
8.27 
8.19 
2.88 
L88 
2.79 
2.66 
L51 
2.69 
2.20 
L79 
2:94 
8.28 
3.94 
4.46 


8:91 
&94 

&75 
T.70 
ia48 
7.80 
8  12 
14.28 
12:92 
13:24 

laoo 

10.04 
16L83 
ia80 
ia45 
20:46 
2a  54 
17.81 
21.U 
&90 
16L53 
10.95 




iiir.r/. 

'li'w 

4.48 

t62 

6.78 

8.76 

5.10 

1.84 

5.80 

.04 

1184 

9L51 

1L86 

18.98 

It  51 

12.42 

10:78 

15.95 

18.46 

12.80 

1L25 

18.33 

*""i74 

"'"i'37' 

-.53 

ia48 

64.71 

61.60 
65.94 
6a  10 
67.OT 
761 82 


7a  89 
66.89 
6a  71 
6a  18 
6L66 
6a  46 
6a  91 
6a7S 
6a  84 
Qa85 
4a  46 

8a  17 

5a  89 

5a  10 


1.027 

1.021 

L023 

1.087 

L029 

1.629 

1.664 

L660 

1.048 

L651 

L038 

1.042 

1.069 

L677 

1.078 

1.089 

L068 

L0T9 

L048t 

1.667 

L066 

L644 


BEOULAB  SOBOHO. 
Bltmtxb  St  Co. 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

9 

10....... 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18. 
After  18. 
Aft«r  18 
After  18. 
After  18. 


July  18 
July  6 
July  U 
July  13 
July  15 
July  15 
July  10 
July  20 
July  20 
July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  30 
Sept  5 
Sept  15 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  80 
KoT.  10 
KOT.  17 


July  8 
July  6 
July  9 
July  18 
July  15 
July  16 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  80 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept  3 
Sept  12 


a71 
2.07 
153 
1.86 
192 
158 
1.50 
190 
a  14 
181 
1.86 
L98 
1.40 
112 
124 
1.12 
1.52 
111 
112 
L69 
L29 
L85 
.88 


.58 
1.64 
143 
L20 
115 
&74 
142 

a  47 

7.82 

aoo 

129 

1L96 
la  85 
14.67 

14.54 

iao4 
ia2o 

1154 
11.90 
1151 
ia63 
11.07 


160 
178 
L26 
178 
L74 
169 
122 
135 
196 
140 

in 

142 
L08 
197 
4.52 
176 
107 
158 
198 
4.86 
167 

a58 


7.81 
&88 
148 
7.07 
186 
187 
1151 
173 
1L57 
14.08 
1133 
1103 
1188 
14.65 
1188 
20.18 
2132 
17.38 
17.24 
17.67 
1116 
1105 
1142 


7.84 


7.51 


1183 


ia94 
105 


1100 
1177 
1185 


-4.07 

.97 

-188 

—  .63 

167 

187 

165 

174 

7.15 

146 

190 

1L76 

102 

1.H 

123 

186 

161 

172 


7L56 
64.08 
6105 
71.W 
6141 
67.77 
5134 
71.19 
7124 
61.03 
65.52 
69.38 
4114 
6152 
6135 
6166 
60.12 
6108 
61. 19 
53.68 
5150 
6L28 
67.50 


1.025 
L030 
1.022 
1.036 
L086 
L027 
L046 
L084 
L045 
L052 
1.054 
L061 
L068 
L061 
L081 
L079 
1.661 
1.075 
1.070 
1.072 
L071 
L066 
L068 


Digitized  by 


Google 


UNK'S  HYBRID. 


if 


I 


4 
1 

5 


ii 


1. 


Before  1 
1 , 

a , 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 , 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 , 

15 

16 

17 

After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 


Jnly  8 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  26 
July  27 
Aug.  1 
Aii^.  7 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Sepl  3 
Sept  8 
Sept.  12 
Sept  19 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  8 
July  16 
July  20 
July  23 
July  26 
July  26 
July  27 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept  5 
Sept  12 
Sept  19 


Pr.eL 

1.63 

2.16 

2.21 

1.88 

2.33 

2.73 

2.74 

2.01 

3.01 

L07 

1.55 

1.74 

L60 

LIO 

1.79 

.83 

.80 

.34 

.51 

.45 

L28 

.34 

.45 


Pr.eU 
.79 
2.43 
3.42 
3.96 
5.52 
4.65 
6.78 
10.82 
9.04 
14.74 
ia42 
15.85 
14.80 
16.85 
14.94 
17.86 

iai8 

17.92 
17.38 
16.04 
13.81 
14.93 
14.40 


Pr,eL 
2.30 
2.72 
1.53 
2.40 
4.62 
2.21 

ai2 

3.23 

2.69 

2.56 

2.60 

2.67 

a28 

2.82 

7.16! 

a39 

2.85 

7.651 

4.12 

4.67 

5.14 

4.79 

4.54 


Pr.et 
4.72 
7.31 
7.16 
a  21 
11.87 
9.69 
12.64 
16.06 
14.74 
ia36 
17.57 
20.26 
19.68 
20.77 
23.89f 
22.08 
21.83 
25.911 
22.01 
21.06 
20.23 
20.06 
19.39 


Pr.eL 


7.23 
4.26 
2.99 

10.36 
a  82 

1462 


15.63 


14.26 
16.16 
14.21 


.92 

6.68 

3.34 

11.12 

9.27 

U.44 

10.02 

12.93 

5.991 

13.64 

14.53 

9.931 

12.75 

11.02 

7.39 

9.80 

9.41 


Pr.cL 
67.20 
67.18 
67.48 
66.11 
6a  75 
69.72 
6a  58 
^.24 
08.30 
66.40 
dt.88 
69.63 
65.86 
54.30 
64.09 
67.69 
6a  33 
62.74 
6a  02 
67.47 
6a  24 
67.31 
6a  38 


L015 
1.026 
LOSS 
1.031 
1.044 
L037 
L045 
1.060 
L058 
1.078 
LOTl 
L08B 
L060 
L078 
1.082 
L089 
L090 
1.092 
1.090 
1.084 
1.078 
1.083 
L079 


LINK'S  HYBRID. 
Edwin  Henrt. 


Before  1. 

1 

2 

3 , 

4 , 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

After  18, 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 


July  8 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  27 
July  28 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept  1 
Sept  5 
Sept  8 
Sept.  12 
Sept  19 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov,  10 
Nov.  17 


July  8 
July  16 
July  20 
Jnly  26 
July  27 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Sepl  1 
Sept  8 
Sept  12 
Sept  19 


1.47 

2.19 

2.13 

2.3d 

2.72 

2.66 

2.31 

2.61 

2.70 

1.98 

2.05 

L69 

L38 

L58 

1.38 

.66 

LOS 

.34 

.42 

.50 

.45 

.36 

.40 


.93 
2.22 

ao4 

4.34 
7.46 
7.47 
9.28 
a  01 
a  36 
12.22 
12.63. 
15.80 
15l58 
ia41 
17.63 
ia86 
17.03 
ia28 
ia89 
15.73 
15.20 
13.54 
15w41 


a  10 
2.61 
L18 
a  14 
L86 
L62 
2.80 
a  87 
L55 
2.54 
2.60 
2.59 
a  51 
2.43 
a4d 

ass 

2.56 
7.091 
a  38 
4.09 
4.92 
4.89 
4.15 


&50 
a92 
a35 
a87 
12.04 
n.75 

lasv 

14.49 

lafio 
ia74 

17.28 
20.08 
20.47 
20.42 
22.49 
22.85 
20.62 
25.71? 
20.69 
20.32 
20.67 
ia79 
19.96 


7.17 
a69 
7.96 
7.69 
10.65 
12.12 
1Z19 
15.23 


17.10 


14.75 
14.46 


ia39 


-  L19 

2.84 

a  18 

4.17 

L53 

7.00 

7.70 

7.98 

1L52 

10.69 

12.40 

12.77 

14.87 

;a44 

10.861 

iao9 

1L14 
9.83 
a  29 

10.86 


70.69 
72.45 

6a  00 

08.62 
65.19 
67.64 
63.49 
6a  72 
07.50 
6^.39 
64.07 
64.04 
65.11 

6»eo 

02.81 
64.59 
59.50 
55.21 
57.25 
55.73 
56.42 
67.62 
6a  71 


L017 
L025 
L030 
L033 
L047 
L048 
L057 
L052 
L064 
L069 
L071 
L082 
L062 
L082 
L088 
L094 
L086 
L091 
L085 
L084 
L081 
L076 
L080 


SUGAR  CANE. 
Ephraim  Link. 


Before  1.... 
I 

July    9 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  23 
July  27 
July  31 
Jnly  30 
Aug.    6 
AiilB.10 

July    9 
July  16 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  27 
July  29 
July  30 
Aug.    2 
Ali£    0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 

L41 
2.07 
2.U 
2.98 
2.63 
2.31 
2.57 
2.58 
2.24 
1.28 

L21 
2.63 
a24 
2.94 
4.39 
a  14 
a  82 
7.01 

au 

18.04 

2.79 
2.70 
L19 
2.40 
a97 
2.49 
2.83 
a77 
4.27 
2.12 

a  41 

7.40' 

a54 
a  32 
ia99 

10.94 
12.22 

ia36 
ia62 

17.04 

08  00 
08.41 
69.48 
6a  08 
71.68 

easT 

69.82 
69.72 
67.85 
7a  73 

1.015 

L026 

2 

L031 

3          .  . 

L027 

4 

5.94 

a  14 
a  95 
a2o 

12.98 

—  2.21 
L34 
L42 

—  L34 
2.60 

ia24 

L037 

5     

Ll>43 

6 

L048 

7 

L049 

8... 

LO50 

• «.. 

L071 

Epbraim  Link— Continned. 


I 

(A 


10 

11 

12 

18 .f. 

14 

15.-..^, 

16 

17 

18 

AiterlS. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 


•053 

If 


2 


Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  1 
Sept  6 
Sept  8 
Sept  14 
Sept  19 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  80 
Nov.  10 
Not.  17 


I 


I 

If 


Aug.  18 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Sept  1 
Sept  8 
Sept  18 


Pr.cL 

1.10 

1.74 

1.36 

1.56 

1.27 

1.09 

.79 

5.141 

.69 

.57 

.29 

.69 

.40 

.86 


Pr.cL 

15.14 
14.88 
15.60 
15.18 
16.57 
16.84 
16.12 
19.51 
15.37 
16.30 
16.59 
13.95 
14.57 
13.07 


Pr,et. 
2.48 
1.98 
8.01 
3.01 
2.49 
3.21 
4.87 
.05 
7.061 
3.19 
4.85 
4.86 
4.43 
4.04 


1 

1 

H 


Pr.cL 
18.72 
18.60 
19.97 
19.75 
20.33 
21.14 
21.78 
24. 70! 
23,12 
20.06 
2L73 
10.50 
19.40 
17.97 


A^  c 


14.82 


14.20 


16.36 
17.65 


15.63 
14.52 
14.61 
14.19 


Pr.cL 
1L56 
11.16 
1L23 
10.61 
12.81 
12.54 
10.46 
14.82 
7.621 
12.54 
11.45 
8.40 
9.73 
&17 


i> 


Pr.et. 
61.81 
62.57 
60.13 
66.48 
63.41 
6L61 
6a  83 
55.67 
59.17 
58.88 
59.53 
6&86 
54.87 
61.52 


\l 


1.079 
1.075 
L082 
1.076 
1.082 
1.083 
1.088 
1.003 
1.081 
X.084 
1.000 
1.075 
1.079 
L074 


GOOSE  NECK. 
P.  P.  Ramsey. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

AfljBrl8 
After  18. 
After  18, 
After  18, 
After  18. 


July  16 
July  8 
July  12 
July  13 
July  15 
July  18 
Ji^ly  19 
July  22 
July  26 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept  1 
Sept  7 
Sept  16 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  5 
July  8 
July  13 
July  15 
July  16 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  27 
July  80 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  29 
Sept  1 
Sept  5 
Sept  14 


3.62 
2.45 
2.79 
3.15 
8.25 
4.04 
4.23 
4.33 
3.61 
8.01 
1.89 
2.59 
4.03 
a53 
L54 
L60 
1.57 
1.29 
3.57 
1.79 
1.58 
.89 
1.48 


.14 

.46 

.65 

.55 

.51 

1.91 

2.29 

4.21 

5.76 

8.84 

12.98 

10.28 

6.70 

10.93 

15.03 

15.80 

16.61 

16.19 

7.82 

11.15 

13.03 

12.41 

12.30 


2.19 
2.21 
5.46 
3.88 
1.81 
2.28 
.82 
2.78 
3.03 
2.84 
1.98 
2.14 
1.06 
L51 
2.51 
2.23 
3.14 
4.81 
2.06 
3.08 
4.08 
4.29 
3.92 


5.95 
5.15 
&90 
7.58 
5.67 
&23 
7.34 
1L32 
12.40 
14.69 
16.85 
15.01 
11.79 
15w97 
19.98 
19  13 
21. 32 
22.29 
14.35 
16.92 
1&69 
17.59 
17.70 


7.77 
&16 


0.89 
6.04 


15.82 


12.75 
10.95 
11.94 


2.99 

9.11 

5.55 

1.61 

6.89 

11.88 

11.47 

11.90 

10.09 

1.29 

5.38 

7.37 

7.28 

6.90 


7&00 
60.79 
68.96 
7L66 
72.00 
72.84 
66.46 
09.97 
6&87 
68.81 
6L24 
66.26 
06.88 
71.71 
68.83 
56.53 
55.67 
5&28 
61.01 
60.00 
6&80 
58L88 
57.81 


1.024 
L019 
1.022 
1.022 
L023 
1.033 
1.034 
L041 
1.048 
1.058 
1.068 
1.062 
L048 
L064 
L081 
1.066 
1.0^9 
1.079 
1.Q59 
1.069 
1.073 
1.070 
1.071 


BEAR  TAIL. 
Jacob  Latsiiaw. 


] 

July  18 
July    6 
July  11 
July  13 
July  13 
July  15 
July  16 
July  19 
Jnly  23 
July  2H 
Aug.    1 
Aug.  10 
Ausj.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 

July     4 
Jnly    6 
July     9 
July  10 
Jnly  12 
Jnly  14 
July  16 
Jnly  18 
July  20 
Jnly  30 
Aug.    8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6     

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

3.94 

.27 

1.65 

3.12 

2.57 

2.63 

.42 

3.01 

3.72 

.69 

3.56 

3.6.5 

.87 

5.22 

xeo 

.92 

2.  29 

:t.  30 

2. 12 

2.13 

3.83 

8.34 

.73 

3.87 

5.28 

3.01 

3.04 

5.61 

4.46 

3.04 

8.77 

7.15 

2.62 

12.05 

2.15 

2.56 

12.09 

2.  35 

2.16 

12.88 

3.29 

2.44 

15.93 

1.90 

6.86 
6.60 
6.06 
7.67 
9.74 
7.10 
a  fiS 
7.90 
12.16 
13.11 
14.86 
16.82 
17.90 
18.33 
20.27 

6.10 
6.81 
7.86 
11.70 
18.20 

■-•••••-• 

7.28 
a  08 
7.43 
1L59 

67.91  [ 

66.11  ' 

6a  37  i 

00.43 

70.11 

67.49 

74.02 

08.74 

6a  25 

6a  20 

67.93 

64.02 

65.51 

5a  49 

69.52 


023 
019 
022 
023 
024 
028 
029 
038 
046 
052 
056 
070 
075 
069 
083 


DJU^La    J..A.XU V^UUIOIIUOU* 


Jacob  Latshaw— Continued. 


Is 


o 


! 

I 


il 


I 


i 


16 

17 

18 

After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 


Ang.  29 
Sept.  7 
Sept.  17 
Oct.  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  80 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


Ang.  29 
Sept  5 
Sept.  14 


IV.  ct 
2.16 
2.06 
1.58 
2.40 
2.71 
1.39 
1.79 
1.97 


IV.  ct 
15.46 
10.50 
10.40 
13.87 
11.16 
13.50 
11.53 
11.95 


Pr.et 
2.89 
8.03 
8.77 
2.54 
4.10 
4.50 
8.97 
8.71 


Pr.  et. 
20.50 
2L59 
21.75 
18.40 
17.97 

1'?.29 
17.68 


15.94 


&49 
13.43 
18.08 
11.60 


Pr.eL 
10.40 
1L41 
11.05 
&84 
4.86 
7.61 
5.77 
6.27 


Pr.et. 
62.14 
61.05 
64.30 
69.13 
61.89 
58.06 
59.86 
59.17 


1.085 
L085 
L085 
L076 
L071 
1.076 
L070 
L071 


IOWA  BED  TOP. 
Jacob  Latsiiaw. 


1 

2^.... 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18 
After  18 
After  18. 
After  18 
After  18. 


July  18 
July  6 
July  11 
July  13 
July  13 
July  15 
July  20 
July  22 
July  25 
July  30 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  80 
Sept  6 
Sept.  17 
Oct.  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  6 
July  7 
Jidy  9 
July  12 
July  15 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  13 


2.99 
3.10 
2.90 
3.05 
3.51 
4.11 
3.73 
2.93 
4.06 
2.97 
L77 
1.85 

.93 
LOS 
LIS 

.87 
L89 

.93 
L51 
1.43 
1.83 
1.60 
1.23 


NEW  VARIETY. 
F.  W.  Stump. 


.48 

4.12 
1.81 
4.52 
8.05 
3.41 
2.52 
2.59 

7.50 
5.58 
8.48 
7.21 
7.79 
7.55 
1L60 

68.27 
68.88 
67.07 
7L17 
60.68 
68.39 
70.79 

L020 

.58 

L020 

.97 

1.020 

1.11 

L025 

.87 

L026 

.92 

L027 

5.28 

-L04 

1.043 

6.78 

3.82 

13.03 

.68 

70.70 

1.046 

5.26 

3.19 

12.51 

6.39 

— L99 

69.71 

L044 

9.67 

2.82 

15.96 

7.15 

4.88 

6&68 

L058 

11.69 

8.31 

16.77 

11.18 

6.61 

6&89 

L061 

13.72 

1.96 

17.103 

11.43 

10.41 

67.69 

L068 

13.83 

2.71 

17.47 

14.04 

10.10 

64.90 

1.073 

13.92 

3.58 

ia58 

12.29 

9.26 

64.28 

L071 

17.07 

1.77 

19.97 

14.17 

64.36 

L082 

10.27 

3.52 

20.66 

11.88 

56.21 

1.082 

17.21 

3.29 

2L89 

16.49 

12.53 

58.82 

L087 

16.40 

5.44 

22.77 

10.03 

58.93 

1.082 

16.34 

1.64 

ia49 

12.19 

63.79 

1.076 

14.79 

2.92 

19.14 

14.06 

10.44 

53.97 

1.078 

12.37 

3.89 

18.09 

12.44 

6.65 

58.11 

1.071 

12.42 

4.17 

18.19 

13.74 

6.65 

57.81 

1.073 

13.20 

3.63 

18.06 

13.56 

8.34 

60.50 

L076 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14....... 

15 , 

16 , 

17 

18 

After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18 


July    6 

July     6 

1 

3.12 

.74 

2.21 

6.02 

July  1ft 

July    7 

1 

3.64 

.39 

4.31 

8.34 

July  11 

July    9 

2 

3.08 

1.05 

3.06 

7.10 

July  13 

July  11 

1 

3.29 

1.00 

3.31 

7.60 

July  13 

July  13 

1 

3.33 

.41 

4.73 

8.47 

July  15 

July  15 

1 

4.32 

.81 

2.37 

7.50 

July  19 

July  18 

1 

3.63 

4.92 

8.20 

July  20 

July  19 

1 

3.33 

6.00 

2.44 

11.77 

July  20 

July  20 

ii 

3.45 

6.91 

3.03 

18.39 

July  26 

July  27 

5 

3.36 

7.82 

2.85 

14.03 

Aug.    6 

July  30 

1 

1.61 

14.  M 

3.87 

19.52 

Aug.  10 

Aug.    8 

2 

2.35 

13.42 

1.76 

17.53 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  18 

1 

1.01 

17.19 

1.02 

19.82 

Ang.  20 

Aug.  19 

1 

1.15 

16.40 

3.96 

21.51 

Aug.  25 

Aug.  25 

1 

1.65 

17.25 

2.28 

21.18 

Aiig.  30 

Aug.  30 

2 

1.12 

17.80 

3.11 

22.03 

Sept    6 

Sept    1 

2 

1.39 

18.65 

2.81 

22.85 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  14 

2 

.96 

18.00 

3.16 

22. 12 

Oct    10 
Oct.    20 
Oct    30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 

1 
2 
4 
3 
2 

1.15 
2.14 
1.24 
1.40 
1.75 

17.18 
12.50 
13.69 
11.94 
11.25 

2.71 
4.73 
3.47 
3.82 
4.17 

21  O-l 

19.  37 
18.40 
17.22 
17.17 

7.88 


12.79 
ia4l 
16.53 


17.58 
18.70 


9.73 
13.06 
12.i)9 
1U.05 


.43 
L61 
9.66 
9.31 
14.66 
11.29 
13.32 
13.57 
14.45 
13.88 
13.32 
5.63 
8.98 
6.66 
5.33 


6a  48 
70.26 
72.58 
73.03 
70.95 
64.20 
68.51 
69.86 
69.66 
7L06 
65.42 
67.3% 
61.19 
6&41 
61.11 
69.43 
62.80 
67.29 
59.39 
50.55 
57.58 
55.18 
54.09 


1.020 
1.025 
1.023 
1.025 
1.026 
1.026 
1.042 
1.045 
1.042 
1. 052 
1.073 
1.072 
1.082 
1.08:i 
1.086 
1.087 
1.095 
1.090 
1.086 
1.076 
1.073 
1.070 
1.069 
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EiRLT  ORAKQfe. 
L  A.  HXDGSS. 


1 

II 

1^ 

1 

^1 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

•5 

-5 

1 

July    » 
July  15 
July  10 
July  20 
July  27 
July  80 
July  80 
Anir.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept    1 
Sept    6 
Sept.    8 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  27 
53..  10 
Oct.   20 
Cot    80 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 

July  15 
JtOy  18 
Joly  20 
Joly  95 
Jifly  27 

A^.   4 
Aulg.   8 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 
Sepl    1 
Sept.   5 
Sept.    9 
Sept  13 
Sept  36 

JY.rt. 
2.45 
8. 66 
4.40 
5.18 
6w88 
4.07 
6.64 
6.44 

tfr 

8.38 
2.46 
2.51 
6.78 
2.29 

tg 

L88 
L60 
LOO 
L8$ 
L37 

Ft.et 

.81 

L85 

2.U 

2.05 

8.24 

7.85 

S.23 

10.69 

12.39 

11.88 

15.96 

17.26 

17.68 

12.78 

17.38 

19.20 

16.57 

16.81 

14.71 

18.26 

10.12 

1L48 

Pr.ct. 
L87 
2.44 
L82 
2.63 
L20 
2.64 
4.76 
L67 
L50 
3.23 
2.81 
8.19 
2.49 
2.34 
4.94 
2.61 
8.14 
2.62 
3.03 
3.96 
8.42 
4.01 

Pr.cL 
&18 
7.94 
7.83 
0.f5 
10.27 
14.06 
16.63 
17.80 
16t87 
ia72 
2L60 
22.91 
22.68 
20.90 
24.61 
23.35 
21.63 
10.71 
19.24 
18.30 
14.87 
16.86 

Fr.cL 

PtcL 
67.81 
68.88 
60.15 
70.02 
7L01 
6152 
68.00 
62.72 
68.84 
65.30 
61.26 
58.16 
57.82 
7L41 
65.77 
5L49 
66.64 
6L66 
69.86 
65.18 
6L40 
63.15 

L822 

2 

L026 

8 

L085 

4 

L085 

5 

2.17 
5.08 
5.21 
13.55 
1L91 
1L38 
15.41 
16.74 

12.76 

—  .'26' 

-6.17 

8. 58 

7.91 

5.04 

10.31 

1L61 

12.68 

5.26 

10.15 

15l05 

1L91 

1L91 

10.18 

&20 

6.37 

6.10 

1.041 

6 

L0S8 

7 

L062 

8 

LOTS 

9 

L069 

10 

L071 

11 

1.088 

13 

L091 

18 

1.080 

14 

L081 

16 

LOOS 

16^ 

18 

After  18 

L003 
L083 
L0$3 

After  18.... 
After  18 

.••«••••■■ 

Lora 

L072 

Aft^w  W 

1.060 

Aft«r  18 

L068 

KARLY  ORANGE. 

H.  F.  D.  DAdAimARDT. 

Before  1.... 

9iily    8 
July  19 
July  20 
July  26 
July  28 
July  20 
July  81 
July  30 
Ang.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  30 
Sept.    1 
Sept.    5 
Sept.    9 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  27 
Oct.    10 
Oct.    20 
Oct.    80 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 

July    8 
July  18 
July  19 

July  § 
July  27 
July  80 
Aug.    5 
Aug.    9 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 

Sept    1 
Sept.   6 
Sept    9 
Sept  14 
Sept  27 

2.46 
4.59 
5.25 
6.00 
6.21 
5.00 
6.12 
5l89 
4.24 
3.91 
3.98 
2.81 
2.81 
3.56 
3.70 
2.58 

m 

L58 
L47 
.82 
.03 
L23 

.46 

.76 

L76 

2.77 

4.55 

8.94 

6.47 

4.88 

13.31 

1L62 

J8,8l 

16.64 

1&95 

16.93 

13.17 

16.46 

17.79 

18.15 

ia72 

13.33 

13.29 

14.45 

13.15 

8.08 
LOl 
8.27 
2.00 
2.29 
L87 
3.78 
4.76 
2.43 
L86 
8.63 
2.52 
2.71 
3.34 
2.64 

l55 
4.40 
2.79 
4.10 
4.16 
4.07 
4.08 

5.95 
6.36 
10.28 
10.77 
18.05 
IL71 
15.37 
15.53 
19.98 
W.39 
2L42 
2L87 
22.47 
23.83 
19.51 
23.02 
24.19 
23.94 
21.09 
1&0() 
18.27 
10.45 
18.4<J 

64.86 
68.88 
8178 
6&80 
67.80 
68.00 
66.90 
66.72 
58.69 
66.42 
62.26 
61.98 
59.96 
58.01 
64.29 
58.05 
56.79 
55.90 
58.86 
OTl47 
57.02 
66.13 
56.16 

L0l7 

1 

L029 

2— 

L085 

2.18 
8.95 

LOtO 

l.OSO 

L045 

3.29 
4.37 
13.00 
1L21 
13.65 
16.23 
16.57 
16.99 
12.70 

"is."  62' 

"ii'm 

13.11 
14.05 
14.11 



6.64 
5.85 
6.20 
1L21 
1L43 
10.03 
6.83 
9.90 
11.39 
12. 36 
12.35 
7.76 
8.31 
9  45 
V.84 

L055 

J— 

L051 
L076 

L069 

iiimill"! 

L083 
L088 

12 

L090 

13 

L091 

14 

1.076 

15 

L086 

16 

L089 

18 

L094 

After  18.... 

L088 

After  18 

1..077 

After  18 

L071 

After  18.... 
After  18 

L079 
L073 

ORANGE  CANE. 
Fitzgerald. 

Before  1 

July    8     July    8 
July  18     July  13 
JiilV  18     July  16 
J  Illy   19     JiJy   18 
July  20  1  July  20 
July  20  i  .Inly   '23 
July  L'3     July  25 

2.94 

4.91 
4.92 
4.96 
5.26 
5.51 

5  (M5 

.37 

.05 
1.12 
LIO 
L2H 
s  i:7 

2.01 
2.13 
2.59 
.84 
2.64 
2.19 

.1  F,7 

4.95 

7.41 
7.97 
6.92 
9.00 
8.96 
19.30 

6a  93 
65.06 
68.36 
68.61 
7L79 
71.39 
70.85 

300^ 

1.020 

1 , 

L032 

2 

L029 

3 

1.032 

4 

1.033 

5. 

L032 

6 

L040 

Digiti 

ie6  by  v. 

He 

FrnS(njEtALi>— Continaed. 


t 

OQ 


I 
I 


i 


I 


?! 


7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12.. , 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 :.. 

18 

After  18.. 
After  18.. 
AftcgtJiBv. 
After  18.. 
Aftwtt.. 


July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Ang.  25 
Aug.  30 
Sepl  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  27 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  80 
Aug.  5 
Ang.  9 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  1 
Sept  5 
Sept  11 
Sept  14 
Sept  27 


iV.et 
5.64 

4.88 
4.15 
S.66 

8.n 

8.27 
2.97 
3.43 
^66 
2.0Q 
2.06 
1.56 
3.51 
L37 
.08 
LIS 
L86 


Pr.cL 
683 
7.85 
12Lm 
1183 
15.22 
16.34 
17.22 
17.38 
14.12 
17.20 
15.79 
16.68 
10.47 
15.34 
14.77 
12.58 
12.66 


Pr.eL 
LOO 
2.20 
.96 
L68 
8.68 
L65 
2:81 
2.79 
3.09 
4.67 
4.52 
5.17 
2.01 
8.87 
4.25 
3.97 
8.93 


Pr,eL 
13.77 
14.93 
17.16 
18.*  17 
22.11 
2L26 
23.00 
23.60 
20.77 
23.87 
22.37 
23.41 
15.99 
20.58 
20.00 
17.68 
17.84 


6.86 


1L22 
12.66 
16.16 
15.31 
16.87 
16.41 
14.60 


15.13 


9.78 
13.90 
14.^2 
1L63 
12.34 


iV.ct 
-  Lll 
.77 
6.96 
7.49 
&83 
1L42 
1L44 

n.i6 

7.47 
10.53 
9.21 
9.96 
4.95 
9.90 
9.54 
7.48 
7.26 


Pr.eL 
68.81 
68.94 
65.27 
65.78 
64.17 
57.44 
59.96 
58.11 
65.38 
54.48 
60.35 
49.29 
69.40' 
59.84 
56.74 
61.  tt 
6L82 


L063 
L058 
1.060 
LOTS 
1.086 
L067 
L091 
L093 
L083 
L089 
L084 
L089 
L066 
1/084 
LD79 
L070 
L072 


NEEAZANA. 
Blymyeb  St  Co. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13* 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

AfUrlS... 
After  18... 
After  18... 
After  18... 
After  18... 


July  1 
July  10 
July  14 
July  16 
J^  18 
Jnhr  19 
Jn^  20 
July  25 
July  28 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  80 
Sept  1 
Sept  7 
Sept  21 
Oct  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  11 
July  13 
July  16 
July  16 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
/uly  26 
July  30 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Ang.  20 
Ang.  25 
Ang.  30 
Sept  1 
Sept  7 
Sept.  21 


4.24 
4.07 
4.66 
4.97 
5.48 
5.84 
5.58 
6.51 
6.19 
4.63 
3;  71 
4.67 
2.12 
5.04 
3.46 
5.06 
5.10 
2.28 
2.67 
2.32 
L12 
L87 
L12 


L66 
L16 
L86 
2.78 
8.76 
5.84. 
5.61 
9.33 
18.24 
7.50 
13.59 
10.48 
14.50 
9.05 
12.65 
15.04 
1L26 
1L97 
12.74 

12.  as 

13.44 


8.11 
3.09 
2.57 
a7l 

.83 
2.91 
2.71 
2.90 
2.26 
2.44 
L45 
L83 
2.40 

.50 
2.85 
1.47 
3.24 
3.95 
3.K 
2.55 
4.04 
3.02 


7.35 
7.65 
a  78 
a83 
&1R 
1L53 
12.05 
14.25 
14.06 
16.40 
18.40 
14.09 

laii 

16.11 
20.81 
15.58 
2L99 
21.27 
17.05 
16.84 
17.90 
16.57 
17.85 


6.46 
5.36 
8.94 
12.96 
7.28 


9.03 
14.07 

a  16 
12.12 
14.21 


10.80 
12.84 
IL89 
12.16 


2.84 
2.26 

ao8 

LOO 
9.07 
4.85 
a  19 
2.52 
4.31 
a  81 
5.37 
7.10 
7.58 
7.79 
9.08 


62.21 
flB.43 
6a  67 
70.43 
69.19 
6a  10 
69.27 
69.59 
70.99 
64.58 
60.19 
6a70 
62.24 
6L63 
61.96 
64.34 
61.97 
4a  91 
57.03 
59.46 
60.78 
62.01 
58.16 


L026 
1.025 
L030 
L036 
1.038 
L040 
L041 
L052 
L064 
L064 
1.076 
1.067 
L071 
LlNt5 
L081 
L062 
L079 
LQ82 
L073 
L070 
L071 
L070 
L073 


WOLF  TAIL. 
£.  Link. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


July  8 
July  20 
July  27 
July  28 
July  81 
July  80 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  10 
A^g.  18 
Ai^.  25 
Ang.  30 
Sepl  1 
Sept  6\ 
Sefit  9 
Sept.  14 


July  8 
July  26 
Ang.  1 
Au|.  4 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Ang.  13 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  30 
Sept  1 
Sept  6 
Sept  9 
Sept  14 


L06 
2.64 
8.00 
2.69 

a5i 

2.08 
2.82 
3.16 
2.89 
2.51 
L80 
L61 

ao4 

L53 
LOO 


L04 
a  93 
&62 
«.96 
7.18 
7.93 
9.62 
12.27 
12.84 
14.69 
ia50 
ia93 
14.41 
ia02 
ia69 


as? 

2.34 
2.21 
2.62 
2.83 
6.75 
4.33 
.98 
2.42 
L82 
a  20 

au 
a  80 
a  49 
a59 


a37 
a  91 

10.83 
1L27 

ia47 

15.76 

ia77 
ia4i 

17.65 
19.02 
2L50 
2L65 
20.75 
24.04 
2a  37 


5.84 
5.92 
a  21 
7.75 
9.92 
10.78 
a7D? 


-  L05 

.41 

.65 

.79 

.10 

2.48 

a  13 

a  03 

10.36 

11.50 

12,21 

a  07 

a  00 

ILOl 


5a  70 
67.22 
69.23 
67.56 
67.71 
6a  67 

6a  OO 

65.77 
60.45 
55.92 
50.32 
61.  53 
64.82 
62w50 
59.77 


L019 
L032 
L043 
L043 
1.051 
L053 
L061 
L066 
L071 
L078 
L086 
L086 
L084 
L094 
L090 


£.  LiNK^-Continaed. 


^ 

l| 

•5 

It 

•8| 

s 

j 

1 

s 

l 

-1 

1 

5 

J 
s, 

1 

< 

18 

▲Iter  18.... 

Sept  27 
Oct    10 
Oct    20 
Oct    80 
Not.  10 
Not.  17 

Sept  27 

1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
8 

Fr.ct 
1.03 
L07 
.61 
.96 
.40 
.88 

Pr.ct 
16."35 
15.86 
1&63 
18.81 
14.41 
12.21 

py.cf. 

4.65 
8.83 
3.67 
4.02 
6c  27 
4.18 

Pr.cU 
22.23 
20.75 
19l71 
1&78 
CO.  08 
17.27 

■*ii*25' 

16.11 

Pr.cL. 
10.87 
10.95 
1L65 
&84 
a74 
7.16 

66.31 
5a  86 
6a  67 
6a  76 
60L28 

1.086 
1.065 

After  18.... 

1.063 

After  18.... 

USnS:::? 

1.076 
1.O80 

1.070 

GRAY  TOP. 
H.  C.  Sealet. 

Before  1... 

Jnly    8 
Jnly  10 
Joly  22 
July  27 
July  28 
July  81 
Aug.    5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  26 

Sept    2 
Sept    6 
Sept    0 
Sept  16 
Sept  27 
Oct    10 
Oct    20 
Oct    80 
KOT.  10 

Not.  17 

July    8 
July  25 
July  80 
Aug.    1 
Aug.    5 
Aug.    0 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  26 

Sept  15 
Sept  87 

1 
2 

1.36 
3.67 
2.67 
4.12 
3.34 
8.31 
3.88 
4.30 

aoo 

3.65 
2.72 
4.67 
3.61 
1.87 
8.00 
4.62 
1.93 
1.88 
1.01 
2.74 
L80 
1.24 
L72 

.40 

.s? 

2.73 
5.41 
6.29 
4.83 
6.22 
9.18 
1L35 
14.88 

lis 

15.97 
14.13 

9.65 
13.96 
14.35 
14.10 
10.67 
11.90 
10.19 

9.15 

2.83 
2.40 
L88 
2.04 
2.45 
3.38 
3.65 
1.68 
1.68 
L36. 
2.89 
1.11 
3.05 
4.20 
3.10 
4.92 
6.05 
8.74 
2.91 
2.66 
3.44 
4.38 
4.11 

4.68 

ao2 

8.42 
8.89 
1L20 
12.98 
12.66 
12.10 
14.76 
16.86 
19.99 
IS.  33 
19.30 
22.04 
20.23 
19.19 
20.94 
19.92 
18.92 
16.07 
17.14 
15.81 
14.98 

6a  67 
61.46 
6a  64 
6a  67 
OB.  90 

S:S 

6a  16 

64.46 
7a  90 
61.00 
OB.  66 

^16 
6L71 
6a  67 
69.63 
5a  45 
61.88 
87.46 
61.28 
61.19 
60.83 

1.015 

1 

1.021 

2 

LOSS 

3 rf-.. 

4 

2.81 
5.06 
2.94! 
4.65 
6.11 
7.77 
9.72 
18.28 

**ii'i9* 

14.79 

"*9.'42' 
13.66 
14.41 

*"io.*03* 

1L45 
9.79 
8.99 

-2.60 
.84 
3.60 
6.34 
a77 
3.97 
5.98 
9.90 

ao8 

.11 
6.98 
&78 
9i28 
&27 
6.66 
4.57 
3.32 

1.084 
L044 

6 

1.0.58 

e 

L044 

7 

L049 

8 

LOGO 

9 

LOOS 

10 

1.078 

11  .f 

12 

L063 
L075 

18 

L0B4 

U..^ 

1.080 

16.......... 

1.068 

16 

1.075 

18., 

After  18. . . . 

1.079 
1.070 

After  18 

1.070 

Alter  18.... 

1.009 

Alter  18 

1.061 

After  18 

1.00O 

LIBERIAK. 
Blymtxr  &  Co. 

Beforel... 

July    8 
July  20 
July  27 
July  28 
Aug.    2 
Aug.    0 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  16 
Aug!  20 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept    2 
Sept    6 
Bept    9 
Sept  15 
Sept  27 
Oct    10 
Oct    20 
Oct    80 
St)V.  10 
Nor.  li 

July    8 
July  25 
July  28 
July  80 
Aug.  -8 
Aug.    5 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  1^ 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept    2 
Sept    6 
Sept    0 
Sept  16 
Sept  27 

1.02 
4.71 
5.86 
S.60 
6.28 
7.26 
6.63 
4.37 
4.64 
4.62 
4.07 
6.68 
1.34 
6.74 
4.71 
2.94 
2.10 
2.37 
8.60 
2.69 
2.72 
2.82 

.28 
2.41 
3.08 
4.06 
3.27 
4.52 
8.82 
10.93 
1L06 
11.09 
11.83 
1L66 
1&88 
9.96 
13.00 
14  28 
16.22 
14.11 
11.80 
9.71 
10.93 
10.46 

2.97 
2.20 
1.81 
2.16 
2.85 
2.81 
2.33 
3.00 
2.68 
3.16 
1..28 
2.80 
2.65 
2.27 
8.65 
4.41 
8.10 
8.43 
2.76 
8,74 
4.18 
8.97 

6.17 
9.32 
10.25 
1L82 
12.40 
14.09 
17.28 
1&30 
18.18 
19.76 
17.19 
ia54 
19.87 
18.97 
21.86 
2L68 
21.42 
19.91 

iai6 

17.  S 
16.75 

7a  08 
64.43 
64.33 
66.92 
6a  43 
60.95 
6a  05 
5a36 
6a  55 
64.63 
67.01 
65.97 
63.14 
67.77 
67.62 
6a  04 
64.72 
5a  16 
65.89 
61.06 

eaao 

07.18 

1.014 

1.034 

2.78 
3.77 

1.039 

1.044 

L046 

g ••"•• 

3.85 
7.20 
10.73 
10.81 
U.88 
1L43 
10.69 
14.69 
9.43 
13.19 
14.81 

"ii'so* 

&60 
10.92 
9.47 

—.64 
3.50 
3.94 
4.22 
6.47 
3.78 

11.88 
.96 
4.64 
6188 

U.08 

IS 

a38 

4.08 
4.17 

1.050 

1.064 

1.071 

1.073 

L075 

It  070 

1.075 

1.078 

LOT.'i 

1.081 

15 ../ 

L081 
1.083 

After  18 

L080 

After  18 

1.076 

After  18    ^ 

1.068 

After  18 

1.009 

A  tf  r  18 

1.068 

J 
1 


I 

a 


1 

2 

3..*.... 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

loillllT! 
11 

12 

13 

14....... 

15 

18^ 

After  18. 
AftarlS. 
After  18. 
After  18 
After  18. 


Jnly  7 
Jnly  16 
Jnly  26 
Jnly  81 
Ang.  6 
Ang.ll 
Ang.  16' 
Aug.  16 
Ang.  22 
Ang.  26 
Aug.  80 
Sepi  2 
Sept  6 
Sept  0 
Sept  15 
Sept  27 
Oct  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Not.  10 
Not.  17 


Jnly  15 
Jnly  25. 
Jnly  30 
Atfg.  2 
Ang.  0 
Ang.  15 
Ang.  17 
Ang.  19 
Ang.  22 
Aug.  26, 
Ang.  80 
Sept  2 
Sept  6 
Sept  9 
Sept  15 
Sept  27 


Pr.cL 
1.84 
3.73 
3.40 
4.31 
4.62 
4.21 
6.01 
3,47 
4.% 
6.09 
L45 
1.20 
4.24 
L5L 
2.64 
.70 
1.42 
3.45 
2.20 
2.49 
L87 


Pr.cL 
.82 
L15 
3.79 
2.97 
4.75 
&07 
4.41 
7.75 
a98 
4.66 
li.80 
15.48 
1L89 
14.43 
11.31 
16.07 
12.68 
5.54 
10.37 
6.93 
9.53 


Pr.cf. 
2.17 
3.14 
2.12 
3.04 
L25 
L96 
L96 
2.931 
1.48 
LOO 
2.96 
2.85 


3.50 
2.98 
2.73 
3.31 
4.57 
3.69 


Fr.cL 
4.38 
&02 
9.31 
10.^2 
ia62 
14.24 
12.38 
14.15 
14.  U 
1L75 
19.16 
19.53 

ia7i 

1&92 
18.98 
20.27 
17.08 
11.72 
15.88 
13.99 
15:09 


Pr.et. 


2.92 


a89 
7.75 
3.74 
7.44 
8.06 
4.14 
13.88 
13.47 
11.50 
13.35 


5.48 
10.10 
7.01 
9.58 


^1.12 

L90 

—8.56 

J.  85 

3.25 

—2.43 

10.39 

1L48 

5w07 

9.94 

3.64 

11.87 

a28 

—.64 

4.86 

—.13 

3.97 


Pr.iJt 
65.67 
68.55 
6&38 
68.99 
69.55 
68.43 
69.07 
69.76 
66.23^ 
66.26 
5a  62 
64.81 
65.58 
66.00 
60.07 
50.68 
57.21 
61.27 
63.77 
64.29 
64.66 


1016 
L028 
LOSS 
LOSS 
L040 
LOSS 
L049 
LOSS 
L057 
L046 
L075 
L072 
L074 
L078 
L06i 
LOSO 
L068 
L049 
L062 
L0S4 
1/061 


HONDURAS. 
E.  Link. 


Beforel. 

1 

2  J. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ;. 

Vh 

12 

13 

18 

After  IS*. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 


Jnly  22 
Ang.  2 
Ajg.ll 
Ang.  U 
Ang.  11 
Aug.  16 
Ang.  16 
Ang.  22 
Ang.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept  2 
Sept  5 
Sept  9 
Sept  15 
Sept  27 
Oct.  10 
Oct  20 
Oct  30 
Not.  10 
Not.  17 


Jnly  22  < 
Jnly  30 

oAug.  5 
Ang.  10. 
Ailg.  16 

^ug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  22 
Ang.  26 
Ang.  30 
Sept  2 
Sept  5 
Sept  9 
Sept  15' 
Sept  27 


4.02 
5.03 
5.04 
6.25 
5.21 
6.12 
6.04 
4.38 
5.86 
4.31 
3.32 
3.26 
5.10 
2.55 
2.56 


2     3.54 


4.52 
3.94 
3.67 
2.91 


L12 
LSI 
5.04 
3.88 
4.19 
5.89 
5l90 
9.89 
&30 
11.89 
13.82 
13.45 
9.66 
14.28 
13.58 
9.60 
6.77 
0.11 
G.28 
5.62 


«2.29 
8.60 
L78 
L74 
2.68 
L93 
L75 
L79 
L29 
L90 
2.39 
L92 
2.76^ 
6.43 
2.53 
2.86 
2.10 
3.10 
3.61 
^3.68 


7.43 
10.14 
n.86 
1L87 
1L98 
17.94 
13.75 
16.06 
15.45 
ia*19 
19.53 
1&63 
17.52 
22.21 
ia67 
16.00 
13.39 
13.15 
13.46 
12.11 


.87 


4.18 

3^72 
5.24 
5.68 
8.88 
7.98 
n.]4 
13.12 
n.65 
a63 
13.74 
12,77 


6.60 
a99 
6.06 
5.13 


— L83 
3.72 
L15 
5.59 

an 
a27 

L80 

a  25 
a39 
a  20 

.15 
—.93 
—.90 
—.87 


62.76 
69.97 
70.99 
6a  89 
63.78 
69.21 
7L41 
6a  70 
6a  70 
62.82 
65.18 
67.92 
7L20 
59.56 
62.85 
62.29 
63.11 
6a  61 
64.08 
65.^ 


L026 
LOSS 
L(^ 
L044 
L043 
LOSS 
LOSS 
L062 
L061 
L072 
L076 
LOTS 
L065 
L076 
L072 
L064 
L056 
L052 
L062 
L048 


SUGj^  CANE. 
C.  E.  Miller. 


1 

Jnly  16 
Jnly    7 
July    9 
Jnly  13 
Jnly  13 
Jnly  16 
July  18 
July  19 
J^y  21 

July  U 
July  13 
July  15 
July  18 
Jnly  20 
July  26 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4.81 
a48 

a56 
a  40 
a  45 

4.36 
4.43 
4.90 
4.52 

a  41 

ft.Ai 

1L86 

a  74 
7.:« 
a46 
a77 

7.43 
10.57 
1L96 
12.95 

7L12 
73.' .'>2 
69.16 
70.79 
a'>.58 
G6.90 
62.95 
7L38 
65.85 

1.038 

2 

.27  1  4.99 

(57   1   3   IR 

LOIS 
1  O'^S 

LOG 
L62 
.73 
4.95 
a  74 

a77 

4.00 

a  70. 

2.34 
L19 
a32 
2.66 

1  025 

1.028 

1.029 

••..^. .. 

1  045 

1.045 

9. •..•..••. 

......... 

-L41 

L048 

^6         SEPORT  OF  THE  COUUSSIOHBX  OF  AOBIOULTintE. 


SnOAX  CABB— Contianed. 
C.  E.  Iliiijcft-Oimtmned. 


i 

^ 

9 


CO 


i 

3 


f 


10 

{^:::;: 

11 

U 

15 

W 

17 , 

18 , 

After  18 
Aft%r  18 
After  18 
After  18 
Alter  18 


July  27 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sn>t.  4 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  30 

i"«-   i 
Aug-.    8 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  80 

Sept.   4 

Sept.  21 


IV.  rt. 
3.92 
3.44 
,3,24. 
3.58 
2.62 
3.56 
1.73 
2.05 


8   ^4.07 


2.06 
L22 


4   ^.06 
3   ^.86 


3.24 


6.63 
6.81 
4.00 
9.57 
13.56 
12.27 
15.40 
15.15 
10.82 
13.20 
13.32 

a:  06 

7.26 
7.82 


IV.  ct 
L97 
5i24 
2.91 
•2.92 
2.23 
2.48 
«.45 
2.15 
3.79 
3.72 
3.08 
3.50 
3. 91- 
8.29 


Pr.eL 
12.52 
14.99 
10.15 
16.  or 
]a41~ 
18.31 
20.67 
20.25 
18.68 
18.98,! 
17,62 
14t62 
13.03 
14.35 


6L2S 


12.92 
12.25 
14.89 
11.09 
ia59 


a  72 
7.69 
7S4 


Pr.eL 

.74 

-4.87 

-2.15 

84>7 

a7i 

C23 
1A.S1' 
10.06 
2.96 
7.42 
8.02 
L60 
1.49 
L29 


Pr.eL 

K.a 

68.48 
e7.t2 

e&8s 
•aeo 

67.00 
S4.M 
62.06 
tl.48 
67.04 

58.17 
62.34 
89.92 


HYBRrO  Nb.  4. 

WiLi;  N.  Wallis. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10. 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18. 
Aiter  18. 


July  7 
July  12 
July  12 
July  14 
July  16 
July  16 
Julv  18 
July  21 
July  22 
July  27' 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
&pi.  3 
Sept.  12 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  30 
No.v.  10 
Nov.  17 


July  6 
July  9 
July  11 
July  12 
July  15 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  28 
July  30 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  12 


2.94 

ks? 

a  49 

4.74 

4.67 

5.07 

a  47 

ail 

4.96 

4.34 

a  84 

a  27 

aoo 

a43 

2.66 

2.51 

aoo 

4.06 

4.12 

a  43 

3 

4.06 

8 

2.82 

.82 

.37 

.05 

.U 

.23 

.13 

L56 

2.01 

a  31 

a  75 

a40 

11.66 
12.20 
12.78 

laso 

14.22 

ia«2 

1135 
9.  TO 
a  77 

a  04 
a  25 
a  04 


2.27 
2.85 
'2.31 
a  95 

a24 
aa-i 

1.59 

a  16 

2.85 
1.73 
2.06 
2.37 
2.43 
2.18 
.66 
2.71 

an 

2.98 

2.  as 

2.47 
a  29 

a  04 
a59 


a53 
a28 
a  18 

9.55 

a  21 
a  35 
a22 

10.64 
11.77 

12:44 
ia40 

17.37 
17.90 
17.96 
17.48 
ia59 
21.44 
19.32 

laoi 

ia36 

ia66 

18.35 
12.45 


a  52 
8.14 
11.25 
11.43 
12.04 
12.70 
ia88 
14.40 
11.62 

ao9 
ao6- 
a86 
a  41 

4.40 


-.94 
L40 
6.95 

aeo 

7.60 
9.30 

a  85 

10.20 

a  38 

2.19 

.18 

.22 

-.85 

-.37 


eais 

7L4« 
71.26 

7a  eo 

7L43 
70.  dl 
«a38 
6a  36 
7a  02 
7a  37 
67.87 
69.06 
60.35 
6a  00 
6a  06 
6V92 
6a  57 
62.61 
6L72 
65.68 
01. 3a 
60.17 
6L05 


WHITE  IMPHEE. 
John  N.  Barger. 


Before  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

« 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

10 


July  7 
Julv  13 
July  16 
July  21 
July  22 
July  26 
July  29 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  2C 
Aug.  30 
Stpt.  2 
Stpt.  5 
S.pt.  9 
Sept.  15 


July  7 
July  15 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  28 
'Jiay  30 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  2 
Si'pt.  5 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  15 


2.38 

a  45 

4.12 

4.21 

4.22 

a  97 

4.68 

a  01 

a  32 

2..'57 

2.74 

1.77 

1.15 

1.47 

1.20 

1.48 

.80 

.39 

2.37 
2.31 
'3.13 
a  21 
2.01 

a  14 
a82 
a  15 
a84 
a  78 

63.49 
60.81 
67.33 
67.54 
71.07 

L021 

1.  06 

L025 

.90 

L030 

2.42 

L034 

a  55 

-2.68 

1.037 

a  64 

1. 92 

ia53 

4.91 

—.25 

6a  56 

1.043 

7.41 

2.42 

14.51 

7.45 

.31 

6a  36 

1.054 

8.  85 

4.85 

ia7i 

.99 

6a  29- 

1.065 

12.90 

2.70 

ia92 

12.15 

(Las 

61.16 

1-K>71 

12.49 

1.84 

laoo 

11. 1» 

ao8 

6a  91 

1.068 

a58? 

1.62 

12.94 

7.89 

4.22f 

70.02 

1.051 

la  52 

1.67 

18.96 

1^.05 

12.08 

64.60 

1.079 

laso 

a  25 

21.25 

ia34 

1^45 

6a  33 

i.ote 

14.97 

3.57 

20.  01 

a  93 

a'i.OS 

1.074 

18.2» 

2.  25 

21.69 

17.14 

14.79 

60.95 

1.0ffi 

10.25 

2.  41 

23.14 

15.30 

01.06 

1.0^ 

ia73 

4.38 

21.97 

1L41) 

67.02 

LOSS 

Digitized  by 


Google 


wuiTJS  iMJfilJb;i!r-uontmiie<i. 
John  N.  BarqeIi— Continued. 


S 

CO 


I- 


s 
3 


■s 


f 


After  18. 
After  18. 
After  18.. 
After  18. 
After  18. 


Oct  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  30 
^or.  10 
Nov.  15 


Pr.ct. 
1.20 
1.67 
1.76 
L42 
1.00 


Pr.et 
16.35 
8.05 
8.41 
6.40 
6.50 


FY.cL 
4.15 
4.08 
3.65 
3.44* 
3.33 


Pr.et 
21.70 
12.70 
18.71 
11.35 
ILOl 


7.68 
T.20 
6.54 
6.28 


Pr.et 
11.00 
S.40 
3.11 

Lea 

L27 


Pr.et. 
66.77 
63.58 
63.00 
61.16 
61.33 


L085 
L050 
1.054 
L046 
L048 


GOOSE  NECK. 
G.  N.  GtB80N. 


Before  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 , 

7 , 

8 

9 , 

10 , 

11 

12 , 

18 

U 

16 

16 

17 

After  18.. 
After  18. 
After  18.. 
After  18. , 
After  18.. 


Jiay  0 
July  13 
July  13 
July  13 
July  22 
July  28 
July  20 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  11  ^ 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  5 
Sept.  0 
Sept  15 
Oct  ]  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  80 
Nov,  10 
Nov.  15 


July  0 
July  15 
July  18 
July  2a 
July  25 
July  28 
July  28 
July  30 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  2 
S<^pt.  6 
Soi)t  0 
Sept  15 


1.01 
2. 80 
2.08 
2.88 
4.78 
6.81 
4.80 
3.35 
5.^ 
4^46 
2.05 
3.28 
2.21 
1.80 
2.07 
L33 
1.83 
1.21 
1.50 
1.04 
1.50 
2.71 
2.20 


.03 
.24 

.at 


L65 
8.70 
4.00 
7.48 

ao7 

10.'25 
11.50 
11.16 
13.14 
13.85 
15.18 
15.50 
16.00 
14.37 
14. 8B 
12.40 
12.11 
6.74 
&31 


3.12 
2.38 
1.87 
3.28 
l.?0 
L47 
2.54 
4.83 
L77 
1.76 
4.34 
2.35 
2.58 
2.30 
3.10 
2.00 
2.00 
6.27 
3.27 
2.94 
3.74 
3.63 
2.74 


6.12 
5^48 
6.16 

&13 
10.48 
12.42 
15.66 
15.07 
16.47 
17.08 
16.70 
17.03 

iai8 

20.35 
10.01 
10.88 
20.85 
10.63 
15.28 
17.44 
1.3.08 
13.34, 


2.76 

4.28 

-    .70 

6.63 

L07 

0.14 

4.08 

6.20 

10.68 

6.63 

12.82 

&36 

0.67 

13.47 

10,01 

12.17 

12.17 

7.80 

10.00 

10.70 

7.52 

1L78 

6,78 

8.51 

.40 

i. 

8.28 

60.35 
62.62 
65.14 
65.29 
60.29 
64.60 
5&46 
62.86 
66.04 
64.26 
58.71 
66.32 
46;  00 
61.14 
60.84 
67.84 
60.10 
67.68 
62.04 
60.68 
61.12 
60.16 
67.11 


1.014 
L021 
L017 
L020 
L032 
L039 
L046 
L053 
L056 
L065 
L065 
L066 
L068 
L070 
1.076 
L078 
L077 
1.070 
1.082 
1.073 

Ldeo 

L(J64 


WHITE  AFRICAN. 
John  N.  Barger. 


1 

2 

3 , 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 , 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

After  18 
After  18. 
After  18 
After  18 
After  18. 


July  6 
July  16 
Julv  9 
July  13 
Julv  15 
July  15 
July  21 
July  T2 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept  2 
Sept.  7 
Sept  15 
Oct  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  30 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  15 


July     6 

July     9 

July  12 

July   15 

July  10 

July  18 

July  20 

July  25 

t  July  28 

I  July  30 

I  Aug.    5 

I  A IV.  10 

An-.  l.=i 

Au^;.  19 

Aug.  30 

S<pt.     1 

Sopt,    5 

Sept  12 


2.30 

.41 

2.26 

3.66 

.08 

5.02 

2.51 

.35 

&28 

2.99 

.62 

2.00 

3.35 

1.54 

3.^2 

3.70 

.81 

2.43 

3.06. 

.26 

4.70 

3.85 

4.29 

1.06 

2.42 

0.27 

2.20 

2.25 

8,11 

4.15 

3.10 

11.32 

2.88 

2.03 

13.36 

3.24 

2.00 

14.25 

2.24 

1.80 

14.44 

2.04 

1.82 

15.89 

2.53 

1.50 

15.  45 

4.27 

1.83 

15.  76 

2. 75 

1.33 

14.02 

4.47 

1.43 

13.  50 

3.34 

1.07 

12.  75 

4.:« 

1.24 

12.  KI 

3.9G 

1.19 

10.77 

4.65 

1.18 

12. 12 

3.64 

6.06 
0.66 
8.14 
5.61 
a41' 
6..04 
&02 
10.  TO 
13.89 
U.51 
17.80 
18.63 
18.40 

ia28 

19.74 
21.22 
20.34 
20.  42 
ia27 
18. 15 
18.01 

ia6i 

16.74 


10.94 


13.30 
14.28 


12.06 
10.56 
12.80 


^1.92 

tn 

6.34 

i.oo 

10.01 
10.60 

\% 

11.18 
&H2 
8.73 
7.35 
7.  fik 
4.93 
7.50 


65.13 
71.62 
60.83 
67.50 
68.00 
67.66 
67.66 
67.85 
65.17 
65.08 
65.46 
61.75 
60.34 
52.33 
54.86 
60  22 
58.  59 
01.09 
39.57 
59.40 
56rt>7 
57.  3» 
57.32 


L017 
1.024 
1.019 
1.024 
1.028 
L023 

iroa? 

1.039 
1.058 
1.054 
L066 
1.073 
1.073 
1.072 
1. 079 
l.a79 
1.078 
1.077 
1.078 
1.072 
1. 072 
1.067 
1.068 


TTXiOX     AXUL/JLOL    OU\XAXW    ^.Oa^lZi. 


D.  C.  Snow. 


•O  so 

1-9 


OS 

1« 


P^  0 


1 

o _ 

4 , 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

10 , 

11 , 

12 , 

13 

After  18 


July  28 
July  29 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept  2 
Sept  6 
Sept  9 
Sept  16 
:t     4 


Oct 


July  25 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  80 
Sept  2 
S<^pt  7 
Sept  11 
Oct     2 


Pr.et. 
5.08 
5.40 
5.24 
5.06 
5.69 
4.00 
3.25 
3.34 
2.53 
L89 
2.30 
1.70 
2.54 
L37 


Pr.ot 

1.87 

3.14 

8.95 

5.27 

6.91 

11.18 

14.07 

14.86 

15.78 

17.44 

17.64 

18.87 

14.47 

15.78 


Pr.et.  Pr.et. 

1.77  I  9.62 

2,  75  11. 29 

3. 26  12. 45 


2.58 
1.27 
2.04 
2.43 
2.09 
4.33 
2.94 
3.07 
4.26 
3.22 


1.28 
2.81 
3.23 


15.18 
16.45 
19.36 
20.63 
20.40 
23.66 
22.88 
23.64 
2L27 
20.37 


6.60 
10.69 
13.01 
14.41 
15.28 
17.74 
15.18 


Pr.eL 


5.91 
8.78 
9.09 
11.16 
1L22 
12.40 
14.10 
7.67 
11.19 


Pr.eL 
67.72 
03,25 
64.00 
69.75 
65.02 
61.05 
63.27 
53.10 
67.18 
60.86 
62.61 
62.55 
5t.55 
56.02 


SUGAR  CANE. 
John  N.  Barger. 


'l 

July    6 
July  16 
Jhly     9 
July  13 
July  13 
July  15 
Julv  16 
July  18 
July  22 
Aug.    3 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept    2 
Sept    7 
Sept  15 
Oct      4 

July     6 
July    8 
July    9 
July  12 
July  15 
July  16 
Julv  18 
July  20 
Jidy  30 
Aug.    8 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  30 
Sept    1 
Sept    7 
Sept  15 
Oct    30 

1 

3.19 

8.73 

3.21 

3.011 

4.23 

4.19 

4.76 

4.62 

4.84 

4.10 

4.92 

4.30 

4.06 

3.  35 

3.73 

3.78 

2.96 

2.57 

2.26 

.28 
.30 
•24 

"  ".'37' 
.71 
4.76 
3.M 
6.62 
3.19 
9.09 
5.  €7 
11.57 
11.  55 
11.27 
16.43 
13.38 
12.97 

1.78 
1.87 
2.96 
2.23 
2.40 
3.71 
2.77 

'2.' 35' 
3.07 
3.04 
1.71 
1.98 
1.57 
3.50 
2.43 
2.20 
4.30 
2.21 

5.25 

5.90 

6.41 

5.24 

6.72 

8.27 

8.24 

8.05? 

1L13 

13.79 

11.15 

15.10 

11.71 

16.49 

18.78 

17.48 

21.59 

20.25 

17.44 

69.72 
67.46 
70.13 
68.01 
68.79 
67.90 
72.29 
64.53 
69.50 
65.73 
66.30 
71.  32 
68.62 
02.55 
05.35 
67. 18 
(M).  24 
68.81 
01.05 

1  019 

2 

1.024 

3 

1  021 

4 

L020 

5 

1.026 

6 

1.021 

7 

1.031 

8 

1.037 

e 

1.042 

10 

L051 

11 

3.69 

'"4.*  20" 
10.80 
10.48 
9.  32 
14.90 
12.  99 
12.68 

—1.34 
3.08 

—  ..37 
6.65 
4.32 
5.06 
11.27 
0.  51 
8.50 

1.040 

12 

1.059 

13 

1.046 

14 

1,067 

15 

1.070 

10 

1.064 

17...  

18 

1.059 
1.074 

After  18.... 

L075 

NEW  VARIETY  OF  LIBERIAN  AND  OOMSEEANA. 
JoiiN  N.  Bargkr. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B.V".'. 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 , 

Alter  18 


July  16 
July  7 
July  9 
July  13 
July  13 
July  16 
July  18 
July  21 
July  25 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
Sept  2 
Sept  7 
Sept  15 
Oct.      4 


July  5 
Julv  7 
July  8 
July  12 
July  15 
July  18 
July  20 
July  25 
July  30 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  30 
Sept  3 
Sept  14 
Sept  28 


3.78 
3.44 
3.06 
4.02 
4.71 
4.77 
4.89 
5.14 
4.75 
4.21 
3.10 
3.02 
3,18 
3.15 
3.21 
1.98 
2.48 
2.14 
2.17 


78 


.46 

.23 

.48 

.18 

1.67 

4.28 

5.73 

7.90 

12.30 

13.03 

12.88 

14.03 

13.55 

16.06 

15.83 

14.70 

12.57 


2  81 

7.37 

5.88 

6.66 

6.82 

7.67 

6.94 

10.24 

13.22 

12.92 

67.54 
66.47 
65.00 
64.25 
66..% 
67.86 
76.81 
66.20 
63.99 

2.44 

3.14 

2.57 

2.48 

1.99 

3.68 

3.80 

2.44 

2.93 

3.66 

15.77 

7.66 

.03 

66.93 

2.22 

17.62 

11.76 

0.98 

59. 39 

3.20 

19.25 

12.71 

6.81 

68.78 

2.67 

18.73 

11.55 

7.03 

62.47 

L28 

ia46 

12.62 

9.60 

72.04 

2.86 

19.62 

13.11 

7.48 

60.44 

4.23 

22.27 

15.72 

9.8,'> 

56.53 

3.51 

2L82 

14.79 

9.84 

59.11 

3.28 

20.12 

14.04 

9.28 

68.64 

2.53 

17.27 

12.29 

7.87 

65.23 

)igitized  by  ^ 


REPOBT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 

MINNESOTA  EARLY  AMBEB. 
ViuioRiir. 


429 


I 


I 


1 


i 

■a 


^ 


1^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 , 

9 , 

10 , 

11 

12. , 

13' 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 , 

After  18 


Jnly  « 
July  16- 
July  10 
July  13 
July  13 
Jnly  13 
Jnly  lis 
July  18 
July  20 
July  27 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  81 
Sept.  3 
Sept  12 
Obt     4 


July  6 
July  8 
July  9 
Jnly  11 
July  16 
July  16 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  26 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 
Aug!  28 
Aug.  30 
Sept  9 
Sept  30 


Pr.et, 
3.15 
2.75 
3.25 
3.17 
3.22 
3.46 
3.38 
.96 
3.27 
2.64 
2.27 
1.47 
,1.61 
1.56 
1.84 
L19 
1.10 
L62 
L59 


Pr,eL 

.32 

6.84 

.69 

.81 

.32 

1.99 

.89 

6.86 

6.91 

10.60 

11.26 

15.40 

n.64 

14.72 

15.77, 

15.98 

16.46 

13.71 

13.55 


Pr.a. 
L85 
2.69 
2.^8 
2;21 
2.08 
1.09 
4.56 
L31 
2.42 
2.24 
4.69 
L76 

,4'.08 
3.00 
2.45 
2L75 
8.30 

J.  86 

\Z9 


Pr.eL 

5.80 

11.28< 

6.32 

6.29 

5.62 

6.63 

8.83 

9.13 

12.60 

15.38 

18.12 

1&63 

2L23 

19l28 

19,56 

19.92 

20.86 

19.29 

17.63 


Pr.rt. 


10.61 
8.98 
14.19 


16.18 

'is-'ii' 


—7.56 

4.69 

1.22 

6.62 

4.40 

12.17 

10. 05 

10: 16 

11.98 

12.04 

12.06 

a23 

9.57 


Pr.et. 
68.90 
66.51 
6&29 
71.71 
70.32 
66.72 
72.77 
72.00 
7J..08 
63.98 
65.80 
64.60 
58.93 
79.48 
60.19 
59.49 
59.23 
60.08 
56.92 


1.018 
1.041 
1.023 
1.024 
L021 
1.026 
L034 
L040 
1.045 
L060 
L065 
L060 
L061 
1.076 
1.081 
1.079 
L078 
1.071 
1.072 


HOLCUS  SACCHABATUS. 

ViLMORIN. 


1 

3 , 

3 

4 , 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

After  18 


July  13 

July.  12 

July  16 

July  16 

July  22 

July  18 

Aug.    3 

July  25 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 

Jnly  30 
Aug.    8 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  26 

tri 

Aug.  31 

Sept    1 

Sept    5 

Sept    4 

Sept  10 

Sept  13 

Sept  15 

Oct      5 

Sept  30 

1.03 
2.88 
1.82 
1.27 
2.10 
2.59 
2,76 
2.48 
2.27 
2.10 
1, 57 

.87 
1.55 
1.-37 
1.49 

.53 


.56 


1.76 
2.81 
a84 
2.82 
3.18 
7.64 
7.95 
7.23 
5.53 
3.87 
4.72 
4.83 
5.69 
7.81 


2.79 
2.95 
3.34 
4.01 
3.21 
4.47 
4.28 
3.46 
3.73 
3.27 
«83 
5.58 
4.81 
5.27 
10,54 
4.37 


4.38 
5.83 
6.02 
S.Dd 
9.15 
9.88 
10.^2 
13.58 
13.95 
12^60 
11.93 
10. 32' 
11.08 
11.47 
17.72 
12.71 


8.02 


5.61 
6.09 
5.55 

'k  98?f. 
3.81 
4.56 


1.70 
1.95 
1.86 


2.91 


64.12 
72.98 
66.97 
56.27 
48.17 
41.86 
42.72 
50.38 
42.91 
44.44 
44.55 
46.42 
4&10 
4&48 
47.93 
44.82 


1.016 
1.020 
1. 025 
1.032 
1.03H 
1.03/ 
1.038 
1.056 
1. 057 
1.05^ 
1.047 
1.042 
1.046 
1.046 
^051 
1.058 


HOLCUS  SORGHUM. 

VlLMORlN'. 


Before  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 , 

10 

11 

12 , 

13 

14 

15 

16 

After  18 


July    7 

Jnly    5 

2 

1.08 

July  16 

July  12 

1.04 

July  13 

Jnly  15 

.67 

July  16 

July  16 

1.04 

July  18 

July  17 

3.55 

July  19 

July  18 

1.03 

July  21 
JnlV  31 

July  25 

.04 

July  30 

1.20 

Aig.  12 

Aug.  19 

1.51 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  20 

1.00 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  22 

.81 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  23 

.87 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  28 

.92 

Sept    2 

Sept    1 

.87 

Sept    5 

Sept    4 

.90 

Sept  10 

Sopt    9 

.82 

Sept  15 

Sept  13 

.81 

Oct     6 

Sept  30 

.05 

.91 
1.1H 
.38 
.46 

*'L62' 
1.46 
3.47 
2.94 
5.32 
4.24 
8.08 

10.17 
8.82 

11.04 
8.77 
4.14 
3.18 


2.46 

4.45 

3.17 

5.39 

2.97 

4.02 

3.81 

4.90 

1.35 

4.90 

3.20 

5.85 

1.91 

4.31 

4.86 

9.53. 

3.96 

8.41 

4.16 

10.48 

4.81 

9.36 

3.81 

7.76 

4.13 

15.22 

6.28 

15.97 

4.69 

1&63 

5.07 

14.66 

6  00 

11.01 

4.04 

7.37 

a  16 


3.87 
3.79 
2.29 


8.32 


&62 


.16 


5.12 
1.67 
5.45 
2.98 


6.82?,. 


63.14 
56.95 
52.  09 
59.67 
63.66 
56.29 
47.36 
47.46 
48.60 
43.67 
43.  89 
36.66 
34. 9K 
88.27 
51.13 
41.95 
47.75 
35.01 


1.017 
1.020 
1.018 
1.020 
1.020 
1.025 
1. 021 
1.032 
1.034 
1.044 
1. 0-12 
1.  031 
1.061 
1.053 
1.064 
1.057 
1.044 
1.038 


Digitized  by 


Google 


YlLMOBIN. 


I 


Before  1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 , 

« 

7 

8 

« 

10 

11 

12. ...... 

13 

14 

15 

17 

After  18 


§13 

4)  9 


July  « 
Jnly  18 
JuW  12 
July  21 
Jnly  28 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sepl  2 
Sept  7 
Sept.  10 
Sept.  17 
Oct     fl 


.25 


I 


July  « 
J«fl>  12 
July  15 
July  25 
July  3« 
July  28 
July  80 
AMg.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  10 
Ang;9e 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  80 
Sepl  1 
Sept.  7 
Sept  9 
Sept  15 
Sep^  30 


Pr.et 
1.07 

.85 
1.18 
1.39 

.08 
1.65 
1.84 
1.85 

.77 

.80 
.94 

1.18 
.82 
.99 

2;  53 
.88 
.47 


Pr.et 

.87 

2.05 

.53 

2.37 

2L72 

7.67 

8.14 

5.98 

7.74 

10.39 

9.34 

10.28 

12.16 

U-5S 

1Z57 

11.98 

13.81 

U.49 


Pr.eL 
2.44 
2.51 
3.01 
2.18 
3.19 
4.28 
4.44 
4.51 
4.60 
5.13 
3.58 
5.89 
5.13 
4.24 
4.19 
4.83 
4.81 
4.89 


I 

s 
3 


Pr.et 

3.68 

5.41 

4.72 

5.94 

8.89 

13.58 

12.22 

V2.32 

13.11 

18.51' 

13.50- 

18.91 

1&45 

19.44 

17.75 

19.32 

ia80 

16.85 


5.80 
1.94! 
7.06 


10.26 


I 


IV.  ct 


-1.45 
L76 
.08 
-s40 
2.37 
4.28 
5.18 
8.45 
4.87 
9.72 
7.39 
4.80 
8.82 
8.13 


:. 


Pr.et 
59.91 
50.58 

54.45 
58.73 
5183 
U.M 
4LS4 
4a  99 
6SL38 
47.98 
49.51 
50.10 
84.49 
49.29 
32.38 
88.88 
45i27 
57.27 


1.016 
t027 
LOIS 
1.026 
1.030 
1.056 
1.047 
L047 
1.062 

Loes 

1.055 
1.06S 
LOT© 
LOTS 
1.073 
1.074 
1.075 
1.062 


HONEY  CANE. 
J.  H.  Clark. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8...... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

17 

After  18 


July  18 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  23 
Atrg.  27 
Aug.  81 
Sepl  ^ 
Sept  7^ 
Sept  10^ 
Sept  17 
Oct      5 


Jidy  15 
July  80 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 
Aug. -W 
Aug.  17' 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Sept  3 
Sept  7 
Sept  15 
Sept  80 


1.78 

4.81 

4.81 

5.19 

6l89 

4.17 

4.47 

3.49 

4.47 

15.49 

5.19 

5.68 

2.83 

L84 

2.53 
2.38 
2.84 
2.83 
7.30 
&34 
8.29 
7.08 
£1.02 
8.52 
8.97 
18.07 
10.95 


2.45 
L18 
1.12 
2.50 
2.80 
L19 
2.09 
3.04 
2.51 
2.38 
1.48 
2;  32 
2.09 
2.09 


4.23 
a  30 

ail 
ia83 

10.82 
12.68 
14.00 
13.72 
14.08 
ia87 
15.19 
14.97 
17.99 
14  68 


L78 
1.31 
1.85 
5.45f 
a28 
7.90 
8.43 
8.08 
7.90 
7.37 
5.95 
12.59 
10.95 


—5.58 
L94 
1.68 

— L14 
.10 
1.17 
1.76 

—1.03 
a  15 
7.22 


71.39 
6a21 
7L44 
72.28 
71.70 
71.23 
86.31 
68.13 
71.94 
66.54 
89.64 
89.03 
81.82 
57.62 


1.016 
1.080 
L029 
1.03S 
1.089 
L050 
L058 
L049 
1.0S3 
L081 
L059 
L055 
L070 
L065 


EGYPTIAN  SUGAR  CORN. 


Before  1.... 
2 

Jnno  13 
June  20 
June  27 

3 

July  10 

4 

Julv  16 

5 

Jyly  11 

8 

July  16 
Jnly  18 
July  21 

7 

8 

9 

July  25 

10 

July  28 
Aug.    4 

11 

12 

Aug.    8 

13 

Aug.  15 

14 

Aug.  23 

15 

Aug.  27 

16 

Aug.  31 

17 

Sept    4 

18 

Sept  10 

Jane  13 
June  20 
June  27 
Jnly  6 
July  9 
July  11 
Jnly  15 
July  18 
July  19 
Jnly  20 
July  25 
July  80 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Ang.  30 
Sept    8 


.94 

i;i7 

2.20 

2.33 

1.32 

2.38 

2.49 

a29 

2.04 

2.64 

ao7 

a65 

a22 

2.98 

2.19 

2.40 

2.74 

2.68 

2.50 

.25 

.47 

.18 

.87 

.74 

.81 

2.12 

.89 

4.011 

4.42 

5.07 

5.79 

a  85 

5.03 

9.27 

11.02 

4,72 

13.20 

7.58 


L92 
L52 
L31 
2.81 
4.90 
2.19 
2.30 

2.90 
1.84 
2.01 
2.22 
2.89 
1.53 
2.03 
4.14 

•an 

2.07 
1.05 


2.U 
a  18 

a  67 

5.51 
a96 
5.3^ 

a  91 

5.58 
a87 

a  90 

10.15 
11.66 
9.96 
9.62 
13.49 
17.56 
10.57 
17.93 
11.13 


a^ 

a66 

a  18 

7.92 
10.98 


10.84 


.54 
5.05 
4.48 
—1.13 
8.47 
4.03 


87.30 
89.10 
7a  10 
66.82 
84.07 
6a96 
84.53 
83.67 
^.83 
60.20 
62.95 
81.45 
84.33 
67.23 
53.99 
5a  38 
54.71 
56.08 
53.63 


1.018 
1.014 
1.015 
1. 018 , 
L019 
1.021 
L027 
1.026 
L031 
L035 
l.a39 
1.043 
1.034 
1.039 
1.053 
1.008 
1.040 
L067 
1.047, 


Digitized  by 


EGTFTUN  SUGAB  COSN. 

Analyses  made  qfter  the  ears  of  com  had  heenpluoked. 


II 


^1 


r 


iii 


^1 


7 
14 
21 
28 


Aug,  18 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  31 
Sejyfe    a 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 


Pr.eL 
8.U 
8.13 
L99 
3.52 


FY.eL 
7.58 
7.68 
10.98 
10.62 


Pr.et 
2.15 
2.18 

i.ei 

2.34 


Pr,eL 
12.70 
12.99 
14.59 
1^38 


7.54 
7. 3a 
9.97 
^0.98 


Pr*et. 
2.27 
8.87 
T:89 
4.66 


Pr.eL 
60.88 
50.61 
68.19 
5t65 


L061 
1.040 
1.068 
1.064 


LINDSAY'S  HOKSE  TOOTH. 


I 


II 
If 


8 

I 


e 

I 


ft 


Before  1 

1 - 

8 

t 

4 

5 

e 

7 , 

8 

9 

xo 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

if:::::: 

18 


June  27 
July  16 
July  16 
July  14 
July  16 
July  17 
July  18 
July  21 
July  21 
July  25 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  3 
Aug-  8 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
S^l  4 
Sept  10 


June  16 
June  20 
June  27 
July  5 
July  17 
July  15 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
July  30 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aag.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  80 
Sept.    6 


Pr.et. 
L38 
,2.68 

''ass 

2.39 
3.28 
2.03 
2.70 
2.64 
2.36 
2.83 
2l81 
2.85 
2.70 
2.38 
a.  02 
2.92 
&09 
1.16 
1.60 


Pr.et. 
.30 
.92 
.76 
.58 
2.06 
.47 
.90 
.77 
2.08 
6.97 
7.85 
6.34 
4.36 
7.06 
&13 
4.81 
7.19 
7.80 
11.67 


Pr.et 
L6ir 
2.42 
2.37 
JL71 
2.84 
2.46 
L86 
2.90 
8.03 
2.39 
aL44 
2.66 

IPi 

1.50 
3.46 
2.67 
2.86 
2.66 


J^.et 

6.00 
6108 
5^68 
7.67 
4.96 
8.46 
6.31 
7.47 
12L24 
13.80 
10.85 
10.67 
11.41 
10.74 
11.19 
12.06 
11.81 
1&73 


Pr.et 


7.44 
4.91 
4.24 
.6.2CL 
6.9r 
4.61 
7.04 
9.53 
10.49 


-a  81 
L75 
1.90 

-.17 

-1.85 
161 
1.61 

— L87 
1.43 
a  79 
7.41 


Pr.et 
6&96 
65.62 
65.67 
67.61 
67.60 
6a  00 
7420 
66.69 
68.66 
66.89 
68.04 
6a71 
02.20 
60.92 
64.56 
60.50 
60.  DO 
66.46 
60.01 


Loie 

LQ24 
L028 
L020 
1.020 
L018 
LQ25 
L626 
L024 

Loao 

L060 
L040 
1.040 
L048 
11042 
L041 
Lt»60 
L044 
L061 


BLOUNT'S  PROLIFIC. 


Befofrel 
I 

i :::::: 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Jnly  7 
July  13 
July  16 
July  14 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  25 
July  26 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sept  2 
Sept  7 
Sept  10 


jmy  6 
July  7 
July  8 
July  11 
July  15 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
Jujy  28 
July  30 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  la 
Sept  1 
8«pt  6 
Sept    8 


L75 
1.48 
2.79 
2.26 
2.91 
2.50 
a  82 
2.61 
L59 
2.55 
a  88 
2.31 
2.13 
LOS 
1.90 
.60 
.70 
1.36 
1.02 


.58 

.26 
.16 
1.08 
L27 
L73 
2.46 
1.96 
2.93 
4.87 
6.88 
4.05 
a  98 
7.91 
7.16 
1.91 
2.35 
a  40 
a  95 


2.53 

a  18 

4.55 
2.67 
2.82 
2.99 
a  27 

aos 

2.47 
2.50 
2.40 
L9f) 
a  17 
2.38 
4.33 
4.06 
a  66 
2.89 
a  13 


4.91 
4.91 
7.50 
5.91 
7,00 
7.22 
a55 
a22 
6.99 
a92 
11.66 
0.24 
9.28 
1L92 
ia89 
a  66 
a  71' 
12.  C5 
12.00 


an 

4.44 

a  73 

4.87 

a97 


ao6 

7,15 


.10 

.66 

— L32 

a  90 

.93 

—2.84 

—1.95 

4.15 

1.90 


67.21 
5&37 

6a  00 

5a  75 
62.15 

aa80 

67.00 
64.84 
65.37 
69.85 
55.78 
60.40 
51.20 
51.84 
57.47 
5a  52 
42.62 
55.22 
49.67 


L017 
1.018 
1.020 
1.023 
1.024 
L024 
L020 
L027 
L029 
1.037 
1.043 
11036 
1.085 
L048 
L045 
L028 
1.027 
L051 
1.041 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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mPBOYED  PROLIFIC  BREAD. 


I 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Jnly  10 
July  15 
July  18 
Jnly  21 
July  28 
July  26 
Jnly  26 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  9 
AuA  23 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  3 
Sept  7 
Sept  10 


'g 


It 
If 


Jnly  12 
Jnly  15 
Jnly  16 
Jnly  18 
Jnly  19 
Ji^y  20 
July  25 
July  28 
Jnly  80 
Aug.  8 
4.ug.  5 
Ang.  11 
Aug.  15 
Ang.  17 
Aug.  19 
Ang.  28 
Aug.  30 
Sept    6 


I 


Pr.et 
LOl 
L83 
2.44 
2.86 
2.96 
3.87 
2.44 
2.53 
2.68 
8.76 
L33 
2.65 
2.35 
2.35 
2.05 
2.05 
L92 
L61 


Pr.et 
.23 
.42 
.90 
L61 
1.43 
1.77 
2.81 
,4.75 
7.68 
&20 
4.01 
6.20 
6.22 
7.86 
4.79 
4.29 
6.50 
8.31 


Prt<L 
2.23 
>14 
2.03 
2.61 
2.28 
2.87 
2.68 
2.81 
1.65 
2.52 
5.11 
.32 
2.42 
2:48 
•L95 
2.83 
2.00 
2.64 


8 

I 


Pr.cL 

4.37 

5.39 

6.37 

7.08 

6.67 

&51 

7.43 

10.09 

1L91 

11.48 

10.45 

0.17 

9.40 

12.19 

&79 

9.16 

10.*42 

7.46 


l.*47 
2.16 
4.30 
7.02 
7.-01 
6.10 
6.90 
6.41 
6.66 


3.96 

i'os 


Pr.eL 


—  .60 
8.25 

— L08 

— 2L43 

8.23 

.45 

2.68 

.79 

—  .50 


I 


Rr.eL 
«u90 

62.84 
70.06 
63.86 
64.04 
61.63 
6L88 
66.74 
67.89 
62.66 
61.60 
58.04 
62.36 
^30 
46.06 
5L49 
63.18 
64.96 


BROAD  WHITE  FLAT  DENT. 


1 

July  10 
July  16 
July  31 
July  21 
July  23 
Jnly  26 
July  26 
Aug.    1 
Aug.    9 
Aug.  16 

Aug.  29 
Sep!    2 
Sept    7 
Sept  10 

July  12 
July  15 
July  16 
Jnly  18 
July  10 
July  20 
July  25 
July  30 
Aug.    3 
Ang.    5 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  25 

2.49 

2.50 

3.29 

8.11 

?.38 

3.59* 

3.74 

3.66 

2.25 

2.63 

3.53 

2.92 

2.84 

2.25 

1.15 

1.16 
L04 
1.87 
1.47 
3.12 
.     4.29 
9»I 
4.65 
4.30 
7.64 
9.07 
12.65- 
a53 

1.72 
2.18 
2.67 
2:97 
2.74 
2.81 
2.02 
2.62 
1.83 
3.09 
3.04 
3.86 
2.26 
2.60 
3l89 

4.47 

6.27 

7.12 

7.12 

7.44 

7.87 

&88' 

10.57 

13.65 

10.37 

10.87 

14.42. 

15.07 

17.30 

7.57 

^ 

65l50 
66.79 
5&69 
6L55 
70.49 
60.61 
66.08 
60.46 
S0l97 
64.25 
60.89 

6L40 
61.47 
47.03 

L019 

2 

1  OXJ 

3    

1.025 

4 

1.025 

5         .     . 

1.627 

e 

1.27 
2.83 
3.75 
8.14 
4.63 
4.36 
6.13 
8.73 
U.74 
3.24 

-1.99 

6.89 

-L07 

-a  27. 

4I? 

7.80 
-^51 

1.029 

7 

1.036 

8 

1.040 

0 

L055 

i(f;;:::;:::. 

1.040 

11 

1.044 

13 

1.047 

13 

1.065 

14 

L060 

15 

1.030 

LONG  NARROW  WHITE  DENT. 


1. 

o 

3! 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10^ 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

n. 

18. 


July  7 
July  15 
Jnly  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  26 
July  28 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  23 
Au«.  25 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  31 
Sopt  2 
S.pt  7 
b*pt  10 


July  15 
July  16 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
Jnly  28 
July  30 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  30 
Sept    2 


2.21 

.23 

1.71 

2.41 

1.83 

3.96 

8.54 

iJS 

2.56 

3.27 

3.29 

3.48 

1.60 

2.34 

3.15 

3.56 

2.10^ 

3.69 

3.05 

2.16 

3.36 

5.57 

3.11 

4.50 

4.40 

L47 

4.41 

&32 

2.27 

2.58 

6.90 

2.48 

1.97 

10.67 

2.32 

2.42 

10.23 

2.04J 

3.16 

7.59 

2.76 

1.58 

6.81 

aso 

3.25 

9.51« 

8.24 

1.84 

12.11 

Ml 

2 

'2.63 

10.44 

4.14 

68.84 

8.20 

60.27' 

7.53 

65i97 

7.60 

65.37 

7.42 

» 

60.27 

8.  HI 

2.80' 

60.96 

8.90 

69.  n 

12.04 

5.36 

10.37 

3.65 

—1.57 

66.96 

15.00 

8.03 

t64 

69.70 

11.96 

7.03 

1.84 

62.77 

14.96 

10.49 

6.38 

62.34 

14.69 

11.57 

5.77 

62.81 

13.50 

7.28 

1.68 

67.78 

10.69 

6.26 

—.07 

58.66 

17.00 

9.,39 

3.02 

46.05 

16.47 

7.75 

6&00 

15.15 

10.25 

6w73 

&&47 
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Google 


i;ni!iOrj!iJ&  KJKJuaiL  ALAJoajxiuxn. 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


July  10 
July  15 
Jaly  15 
July  15 
July  15 
JTnly  18 
July  21 
July  26 
July  26 
July  26 
Aug.  0 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26 
Ani.  81 
Sept  4 
Sept.  10 


July  6 
July  9 
July  11 
July  12 
July  13 
July  15 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
July  28 
July  80 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  10 
Augf  22 


\Pr.eL 
8.75 
2.97 
a85 
8.81 
2.74 
8.17 
8.74 
2.53 
2.64 
2.92 
8.24 
2.40 
3.86 
L25 
L80 
L82 
L47 
1.44 


Pr.et 

.49 

.72 

.18 

2.00 

'  8.22 
2L18 
5.39 
7.76 
8.24 
6.16 
5.82 
&12 
2.47 
a82 
8.78 
&93 
5.94 


Pr.et 
2.19 
2.91 
3.81 
a78 
4.68 
2.32 
8.83 
2.86 
L65 
1.99 
.73 
2.92 
L76 
8.08 
8.17 
4.16 
2.86 
2.48 


2 

3 

5 


Pr.et 
6.4;f 
6.60 
7.82 
9.54 
&88 
a71 
9.20 
10.78 
12.05 
13.15 
10.13 
11.14 
10.23 
6.80 
18.29 
9.26 
18.26 
9.81 


5.71 


5.25 
5.54 
4.89 
2.26 
12.37 


5.10 


IV.  ct 


8.47 

8.83 

2.19 

.60 

.01 

—1.86 
8.35 

— L70 
4.60 
2.07 


i 


Pr.et, 
60.65 
71.76 
6a  84 
56.24 
57.67 
61.68 
55.96 
58.01 
58.04 
60.55 
54.62 
67.01 
62.41 
65.81 
55.31 
4L66 
52.50 
46.77 


EIGHTEEN-BOWED  YELLOW  DENT. 


July  7 
July  15 
July  15 
July  18 
July  21 
July  21 
July  21 
July  26 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 
Aug.  81 
Sepl  8 
Sept  7 
Sept  10 


July  11 
July  15 
July  16 
July  18 
July  19 
July  20 
July  25 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  80 
8e^  8 
Sept   6 


8.68 
8.64 
286 
249 
8.86 
4.21 
8.95 
8.96 
8.65 
8.05 
8.20 
8.35 
L47 
280 
8.22 
2.11 
1.20 
L57 


.85 
.48 
.65 
1.89 
L57 
207 
2.28 
8.86 
5.17 
6.87 
8.24 
4.15 

1L46 
&13 
6L18 

1L89 
4.35 

1L65 


L79 
8.21 
4.88 
5.84 
2.83 
2.98 
2.67 
L40 
2.92 
L88 
2.81 
206 
2.14 
8.89 
2.56 
&8p 
2.13 
264 


6c72 
7.83 
&40 
9.72 
a26 
9.26 
&85 
&72 
1L74 
U.80 
14.26 
9.55 
15.07 
14.82 
1L96 
19.80 
7.67 
1&86 


6L40 
7.58 
7.481 
9.77 
&84 


1L44 


-1.40 
244 
2.28 

-1.25 
7.85 
L94 
.40 
8.48 
LOS 
7.44 


6&86 
6288 
6282 
68.47 
62.84 
60.17 
60.09 

ca.03 

60.62 
54.82 
64.90 
5Ck40 
64.12 
69.88 
49.64 
6a  00 
87.94 
68.53 


% 


si 


1.021 
L022 
1.022 
La^2 
1.025 
L038 
1.034 
1  038 
1.050 
l.O^O 
1.041 
1.041 
1.039 
L029 
L050 
L036 
L051 
L039 


L022 
L023 
1.023 
L028 
L028 
L081 
L028 
L032 
L043 
1.044 
1.052 
1.086 
1055 
L061 
L045 
L062 
L080 
L067 


ATKBAOB  OF  AIiI.  TABIBTIB8  IN  l^IFFBBBIfT  8TAOB8. 

BEFORE  FIRST  STAGE. 


Yftiletj. 


I 


I 
1 


It 


_     lyA 

^ITbite  LiberUm 

"Wliite  Mammoth , 

XJnk's  Hybrid 

I>o 

BafmrCane 

Earty  Oranfie 

Orani^e  Cane. , 

Qrmy  Top 

I^iberian^ 

Honduras ..... 

"Wliite  Imphee 

Goose  Neck , 

SolcaB  Sorghum 

Holoiia  Cemns,  White.. 


Pr.et 
8.46 
2.88 
Lll 
1.63 
1.47 
1.41 
2.46 
2.94 
L36 
L92 

12.06 
238 
L91 
216 
LOT 


Pr.et 
.78 

4.31 
.26 
.79 
.96 

L21 
.46 


Pr.et 
8.82 


.49 

.28 
8.86 

.39 

.93 
1.82 

.87 


8.17 
2.80 
3.10 
2  79 
3.03 
2  01 
283. 

2or 

6.87 
287 
8.12 
4.92 
244 


Pr.et 

112  24  > 
68.00 
65.67 
67.20 
70,69 
68.06 
64.56 
66.93 
66.67 
73.08 

188.28 
63.49 
69.35 

12&28 
69.91 


2.032 
L020 
1.012 
1.015 
L017 
L015 
L017 
1.020 
1.015 
L014 
8.078 
1.021 
L014 
2.084 
1.016 


Pr.et 


Total.... 
ATerage. 


16 


86.99 
2.81 


14.19 
.89 


^88 
2.40 


1,044.22 
65.30 


16.290 
L018 


261 


28  AG 
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FIRST  STAGE. 


Tarlety. 


I 


r 


81 


IBorly  AmlMT 

Karly  OoMen 

White  LlberiAa.... 
Do 

gaek  Top 
Mk  Tall 

AfHou 

White  Kammoth .. 


Reinilar  Sorgho .— . 
Link's  Hybrid 

Do 

StigarCane 

GooeeNeok 

Beer  Tail 

Iowa  Red  Top 

Kew  Variety 

Xariy  Orange 

Do  

Orange  Cane 

KeeasanA 

WolfTafl 

Gray  Top •-.. 

Liberian 


Hondarae 

BngarOaae 

^rbridKo.4 

White  Imphee 

OooeeKeok 

Whit^AfHoan 

Weee  Indie  Sugar  Cane ... . 

Bagftr  Cane.^... 

New  Tarlety  of  Llherian  i 

Oomaeeana 

Kinnesot*  Bealy  Amber ... 

Boleoe  Seocharatoa 

Holoos  Sorghum 

Eolcns  Cemos,  White 

Honey  Caoe 


Sni 

IM 
4.46 
&O0 

LSI 
L0» 

Ln 

101 
8.71 
2.16 
2.19 
2.07. 
8.62 
8.M 
2.99 
8^2 
145 
4.94 
4.91 
4.24 
L96 
187 
4.71 
L94 
5.03 
4.81 
&88 
145 
2JW 
189 
11.96 
8.U 

178 
115 
L08. 
L04 
.85 
L78 


L15 
2.91 
L20 

.46 
172 
460 
145 

.49 
182 


143 
122 
163 
.14 

.27 
.48 
.74 
.8L 
.78 
.87 


L04 
.05 

141 
.89 

L51 

141 
.64 

LOO 
.24 
.41 

174 
.28 

•  78. 
.82 
.56 

L18 
105 


JV.dL 
165 

.90 
.00 
L40 
161 
147 
191 
1.67 
4.58 
160 
172 
151 
170 
119 
LOS 
4.12 
121 
L87 
LOl 
lU, 
111 
187 
140. 
120 
117 
160 
164 
4.54 
181 
188 
186. 
154* 
L78 

181 
L85 
170 
117 
151 
145 


JV.et 
610^ 
0180 

64.29 
7192 
67.85 
6L06 
6109 
67.58 
70.48 
71.56 
67.18 
7145 
6141 
7100 
67.91 
6127 
6148 
67.81 
6188 

61B1 
5170 
6L46 
64.48 
65.67 
60.97 
7L12 

18126 
60.81 
82,63 
6118 

185.44 
6172 

67.54 
6190 

64.12 
5106 
50.66 
7L89 


L028 
L026 
L024 
L027 
1.030 
L«36 
L027 
L020 
L027 
L025 
L025 
L025 
L026 
L024 
L023 
L020 
L029< 
L022 
L029 
L082 
L026 
L019 
L021 
L034 
L0I6 
L035 
LOSS 
1036 
L02& 
L021 
L017 
1072 
L019 

L02^ 
LOIS 
L016 
L020 
L027 
L016 


Pr.«t 


.41 


168 


Total.... 
Average , 


123.21 
124 


*4165 
L20 


82.00 
142 


2,55L91 
67.13 


81963 
L025 


SECOND  STAGE. 


TCftrlv  AmlMP    ......»..>....>. 

198 
110 
108 
160 
100 
L50 
L84 
104 
1.90 
107 
121 
2.13 
111 
1^5 
112 
119 
3.64 
165 
125 
4.02 
114 
164 
157 
5.36 
178 

L52 
Ld6 
L76 
L40 
L13 
4.95 
1.28 
7.46 
L55 

.53 
142 
104 
124 

.46 

L45 

140'' 

121 

198 

165 

L85 

1.64 

172 

1.79 

178 

L53 

1.18 

1.19 

121 

167 

L61 

4.81 

IS 

169 

li! 

L88 
L81 
114 

6129 
69.68 
7181 

13196 
6160 
58.16 
6L42 

131.24 
64.71 
64.03 
67.48 
66.00 
60.48 
60.79 
6111 
6188 
70.26 
68.89 
6178 
6136 

181^ 
67.te 
6164 
64.88 
6155 

L026 
L027 
L027 
1054 
L020 
L036 
L018 
1066 
1.021 
L020 
L033 
LOdO 
1.031 
1.019 
L019 
L020 
L025 
1.026 
L035 
L029 
1050 
L082 
L083 
L089 
L028 

White  Liberian 

Dq              , 

Slaok  Top        ••  ««....«.*•...■ 

Black  Taul! 

L54 

African           

White  Munmoth 



154 

OomAAAftnA                 .....    >.. 

T.iulc'fi  Hvbriii                       .  .— - 

Do        .   '".'"*'." 

........ 

lvOOKf>  N^AcIc              .   .   ...... 

BearTftil       

Iowa  Re<l  Ton ........... 

.68 
.89 
L85 
L76 
.05 
.78 
193 
197 
108 
L15 

NewVarietr     

Oranire  C^ie...... ....... ...... 

Ifeeasana  ...................... 

Wolf  Tail 

Clrav  Tod                               ... 

LiUeVaS'^:::::;::::;:::::::::;: 

........ 

178 

Jlaatodon 

.••.a... 

Digitized  by 


Google 


Varioty. 

3 

a 

1 

1 

h 

< 

1 
< 

n 

I! 
1* 

Honduras 

Sugar  Cane .................... 

2 

1 

Pr.ct, 
&04 
8.48 
8.06 
4.12 
2.98 
3.66 
10.80 
8.73 

8.44 
2.75 
2.88 
.67 
2.36 
4.61 

Pr.U, 
5.04 
.27 
.87 
.90 
.31 
.98 
6.28 
.30 

Fr.et 
1.78 
4.99 
2.85 
3.18 
1.87 
5.02 
6.50 
L8(7 

2.44 
2.69 
2.95 
2.97 
6.02 
1.16 

Pr,eL 
70.99 
73.52 
71.46 
67.33 
65.  .14 
71:62 
126.50 
67.46 

66.47 
66.51 
72.98 
52.09 
10&90 
68.21 

1.046 
L028 
L019 
L080 
1.017 
1.024 
2  080 
1.024 

1.020 
1.041 
1.020 
1.018 
2.036 
1.030 

Pr.et. 

4.18 

Hybrid  No.  4 

'Wliitelmohed 

Goose  Keck -• 

White  Afrioan 

West  India  Sugar  Caue 

Sugar  Cane 

5.62 

New  Variety  of  Llberian  and 
OomsAeana -r-,.,- 

Minnesota-  Early  Amber 

l^olous  Sacoharatus 

fi.84 

.89 

Holous  Sorghum 

.38 
1.06 
2.53 

Helens  Cemua,  White 

Hd^y  Cantf 

L78 

Totel 

40 

133.  89 
8.35 

73.46 
L84 

96.22 
2.41 

2, 679. 24 
69.48 

41. 117 
1.029 

"Voflf 

20  06 

Average 

2  96 

THIKD  STAGE. 


Sarly  Amber 

2.20 
3.W 
6.20 
2.-80. 
4.84 
1.87 
8.82 
6.90- 
4.64 
6.06 
1.88 
2.39 
2.98 
2.79 
7.89 
5.98 
6.16 
4.40 

12.00 
4.96 
4.55 
8.00 
4.12 

11.20 
6.80 
6.25 
8.56 
8.37 
8.42 
2.88 
2.51 

10.48 
8.21 

ao6 

6.50 
1.82 
L04 
2.78 
4.61 

.68 
1.58 
1.78 
1.56 
4.38 
5.66- 
4.62 
6.04 
1.66 
3.28 
3.96 
4.34 
2.94 

.65. 
L26 
1.94 
2.10 
2.U 
5.54 
L12 
1.66 
.6.62 
2.78 
a  12 
7.58 
8.88 

.67 

.05 
4.84 

4.10 
&16 
6.00 
3.26 

&ao 

1.19 
8.46 
7.84 
6.18 
2.52 
2.40 
8.14 
2.40 
5.46 
0..03 

i^ 

1.32 
400 
.84 
2.57 
2.21 
2.04 
4.38 
4.24 
1.74 
3.16 
2.81 
6.42 
3.28 
6.28 
6.51 
2.96 

8.14 
4.^6 
8.84 
8.81 
4.86 
1.12 

70.85 

71.33 

143.24 

70.41 

14L00 

5&89 

134.74 

136.30 

123.20 

137.90 

65.11 

68.'52 

68.08. 

68.96 

205. 11 

134.14 

145.16 

60.15 

137. 78- 

6a  51 

66.67 

69.23 

66.67 

133.84 

182.76 

6a  39 

69.16 

71.26 

IS 

69.88 
12a  18 
70.18 

66.00 
186.68 

66.97 

69.67 
107.46 

71.44 

L021 

1..023 

2.048 

1.026* 

2.052 

1.039 

2.048 

2.068 

2.046 

2.044 

L031 

1.-^33 

1.027 

1.022 

a066 

2.040 

2.046 

LOSS 

2.080 

1.032 

1.030 

1.043 

L084 

2.088 

2.070 

1.044 

1.028 

L019 

2.068 

1.020 

1.019 

2.090 

1.021 

1.021 
2.046 
L025 
L020 
2.062 
L029 

Early  Golden 

White  Ciberlan 

Do 

Black  Top 

Black  Tan 

"iio 

African 

White  Mammoth 

6.80 

Ooroseeana .......^r.... 

Begular  Sorgho 

Enk'sHybnd 

Do. 

Sugar  Cane 

Choose  Neck..... 

Bear  Tail 

Iowa  Red  Top 

...«*^. 

Xew  Variety 

BarlT  Orance 

Do 

4  86 

Orange  Cane 

Neeasana 

Wolf  Tail 

.41 

6  84 

Gray  Top....... 

2.81 

liberian      

7  64 

Kastodon 

a84 

Honduras.. ,^ - 

ail 

Sugar  Cane  .................... 

HybrJftNo.4 

T'lHilte  IinphrK^  ---,... ^n^.. 

"*"  * " 

Goose  NecK 

*  •• 

White  African 

.36 
7.90 
.24 

.4» 
L88 
1.76 

.46 
4.74 
2.88 

West  India  Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  Cane 

a46 

New  Variety  of  Liberian  and 
Oomseeana 

llinnesota  Early  Amber 

nhlcus  SftC4fharaiiu....  ■•...... 

Holous  Sorghum  t-..«. •«-«•.••. 

Helens Cemus.  White ......... 

..••^... 

WflflftV  OftllA        ..•••...«...«••• 

^"Tii 

Total 

52 

177.45 
8.41 

104.96 
2.02 

160.66 
2.90 

8,63&88 
6a  02 

6a  481^ 
L029 

— :oo- 

48.07 

ao8 

Average^. ••>>>. «•.•«•••* 

436  BEPORT   OF  THE   C01fMI88ION£B   OP  AGRICULTURE. 

rOXmiH  STAGE. 


Taxtofcj. 


Xarly  Amber 

Early  Golden 

White  Liberi*a 

Do 

BlAckTop 

Black  TaU 

AfHoan 

White  ICammotli 

Oomseeana 

Besular  Sorgho 

Lily's  Hybiidi 

Do 

Sng^rCano 

GooMNeok — 

Bear  TaU 

Iowa  Bed  Top 

New  Variety 

Sarly  Orange 

Do 

Orange  Cane 

Keeatana 

Wolf  Tail 

GrayTop 

Libeiian 

Ka«todon 

Hondnna «. 

SuearCane 

HybridKo.4 

White  Imphee 

Gooee  Neok *«, 

White  AiHoan 

Weat  India  Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  Cane 

New  Variety  of  Liberiaa  and 

Oomseeana ^... 

Kinneaota  Early  Amber 

Holona  Sacoharatna 

Helena  Sorgham • 

Holons  Cemns,  White 

Bioney  Cane»«M*>»a*»a>«. ••••«., 

xoiai  ••■•■■  ••••••••*««•«. 

ATerage 


Pr.cL 
&56 
4.92 
5.48 
8.18 
8.62 
4.66 
aLlO 
2.71 
8.48 
L86 
<L99 
2.72 
2.68 
8.16 
8.72 
3.05 
&2» 
5.18 
6L21 
5l26 
4.87 
2.68 
6.68 
6.28 
a62 
5w21 
6.80 
8.49 
4.22 
4.78 
2.99 
5.06 
8.01 

4.02 
8.17 
1.27 
8.65 
.98 
5.19 


157.79 
8.48 


Pr.eL 
L62 
8.08 
2.40 
L26 
L47 
ia72 
1.20 
6.74 
186 
2.48 
16.66 
7.46 
4.39 

.65 

.69 
Lll 
1.00 
2.05 
4.55 
1.10 
LIS 
5.96 
10.82 
3.27 
5.94 
4.19 
2L12 

.11 
8.56 
1.66 

.62 
&27 


.28 

.81 

2.61 


2.72 
2.64 


128.06 
2.78 


JPr.eL 
7.00 
4.00 
4.10 
9l82 
4.10 
10.80 

ass 
aoo 

2.91 
2.78 
13.86 
1.86 
a97 
a88 
a66 
3.05 

a  31 

2.52 

a20 

2.64 
a  71 

a62 

4.90 
a85 

ao8 
a68 
aoo 
a96 
a  01 

L70 

aoo 


a28 

a67 
a2i 

4.01 
L86 

a  19 
a6o 


146.43 

a  18 


Pr.cL 
12a  76 
134.06 
130.10 
74.14 
7a  40 
17a  69 

oaoo 

CS.06 
66.94 
71.67 

20a25 
65.19 
71.68 
7L66 
69.43 
71.17 
7a  08 
70.02 
67.89 
7L79 
7a  43 
67.56 

13a  80 
6a  43 

137.08 
6a  78 

141.58 
7a  89 
71.07 
69.29 
67.50 
6a  75 

6a  01 

64.25 
71.71 
5a27 
6a  66 
54.63 
72.28 


8, 13a  21 
6a  18 


ao24 
aoi2 
ao6o 

1.021 
L028 

ai32 

L028 
L046 
L027 
L028 
a  132 
L047 
L037 
L022 
1.028 
1.025 
L025 
L035 
L050 
1.033. 
1.036 
1.043 
a088 
1.04fi 
a  070 
1.043 

a  050 

L020 
L037 
1.032 
L024 
L050 
1.020 

L029- 
L024 
L032 
1.020 
1.030 
L035 


47.477 
1.082 


I 


py.flt 


a27 


a84 


.65 


.00 


If 

n 


laos 


aoo 


21.69 
7.17 


aos 


a  92 
iai2 


a72 


?ti 


i>ai 


77.31 
&52 


FIFTH  BTAGE. 


Early  Amber ..«••..• 

Early  Golden , 

White  Liberiaa 

J/O  >■■•■«■  .ttn**  •••••• 

Black  Top ..«. 

Black  TaU »i. 

African. .«»..« 

White  ICammoth 

Oomaeeana 

nlarSc 

k'aHyl 

Do. 

Sugar  Cane 

Goose  Neck 

Bear  TaU 

Iowa  Bed  Top.. 

Kew  Variety 

Early  Orange... 

Do 

Orange  Cane..—. 
Neeazana.. ...... 

Wolf  Tail 

GrayTop 

Siberian 


a61 
a24 
4.96 
a25 

a8o 

4.58 

L79 
a28 
L88 
2.92 
ia92 
a88 
a98 

a  25 

an 
ass 

&88 

1L80 
a61 

a  48 

7.08 

a68 

7.26 
4.62 


.99 

180 

6a  80 

LP23 

a88 

a20 

137.70 

a*048 

a58 

ao6 

13a68 

ao6o 

L98 

4.16 

7a  39 

L^ 

a84 

a28 

7L89 

1L58 

a66 

12a  00 

a086 

a25 

177 

69.07 

L030 

7.71 

L87 

6ai7 

L050 

a86 

a72 

6a  16 

L029^ 

L20 

L74 

69.41 

L026 

laoo 

a84 

27a  88 
185.28 

4.148 

14.94 

a84 

a096 

ia42 

7a47 

805.71 

ai26 

.61 

LSI 

72.00 

L028 

.87 

a28 

70.11 

L024 

.87 

a  41 

69.68 

L026 

.41 

478* 

70.'96 

1028 

a24 

r2o 

7L01 

L041 

7.88 

a74 

isais 

aooo 

1.26 

ai9 

3:8 

L082 

1.85 

.88 

LOSS 

14.26 

a66 

18a48 

ai02 

ia68 

a76 

isaos 

L060 

4.68 

asi 

6a  95. 

4.75 

L26 

6a  65 

L040 

a6e 


aso 

aoe 


L*68 


a72 


7.15 


17.04 

iai8 

17.83 


ai7 


ia43 

assf 
ass 
a89 
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Variety. 


i 

s 

1 


§ 


Hondans ^ • 

BagarCaaA' • 

Hybrid  No.4 

wiiite  Iipphed 

GgpteKeck 

wlxtte  Aflrican 

West  India  Sugar  Cane 

Sngar  Cane < 

Kev  Variety,  of  Llberian  and 

Oomaeeana 

llbmeeota  Early  Amber 

Holoaa  Saooharatna 

HolcQB  SoTKbnm 

Holcna  Cemos,  White 

Honey  Cane 

Total - 

A.Terage 


Pr.et. 
6.12 
8.90 
4.74 
7.04 
10.82 
8.36 
6.69 
4.23 

4.71 
8.22 
2.10 
1.03 
1.66 
6.80 


Fr.cL 
5.80 
8.24 
.28 
11.28 
7.40 
1.64 
0.01 


.48 
.32 
3.84 
1.82 
7.87 
2.83 


Pr,cL 
1.83 
7.40 
3.24 
3.84 
2.04 
8.52 
2.68 
2.40 

2.48 
2.08 
8.21 
8.20 
4.28 
2.80 


IV.  ct 

60.21 

131. 16 

71.43 

137. 12 

120.20 

08.00 

66.02 

6&78 

66.58 
7a  32 
48.17 
58.20 
4436 
7L70 


1.056 
2.066 
L028 
2.088 
2.078 
1.028 
L054 
1.020 

1.020 
1.021 
1.038 
1.026 
L056 

Loeo 


Pr.cL 


61 


188.27 
8.80 


183.76 
8.60 


14L66 
2.78 


8,47L75 
68.07 


1.085 


6.24 


0.82 
5.52 


8.60 


L76 


5.46f 


.00 


12L42 
6.28 


SIXTH  STAGE. 


EarlT  Amber.  ..r.    .---  t  -  - 

8.17 
2.06 
8.21 
8.16 
8.81 
LIO 
LOO 
8.53 
8.47 
8.58 
6.48 
462 
7.71 
404 
8.80 
411 
482 
0.04 
12.24 
5.08 

II 

8.138 
421 
8.04 
488 
487 
488 
480 
8.70 
400 
410 

477 
8.46 
2.50 
1L88 

L84 

417 

8.10 

404 

2.88 

400 

2.45 

7.08 

441 

8113 

L23 

2.15 

13.66 

18.*68 

2a  48 

1.01 

.02 

.02 

.81 

14  7Q 

10.04 

3.87 

2.78 

7.08 

«.82 

483 

8.07 

6.06 

.78 

.18 

7.41 

480 

.81 

11.18 

.87 

.18 
LOO 
8.88 
2.02 
6.14 
7.80 

2.42 

8;  87 

2.86 

.00 

&46 
460 
L04 
2.08 
2.80 
2.80 
6.24 
5(60 
8.40 

IS 

2.62 
2.87 
6c  28 
7.58 
8.57 
2.01 
6.76 
2.33 
8.66 
LOO 
1.76 
2.84 
8.65 
2.48 
2.64 
2.48 
L27 
8.71 

LOO 
LOO 
447 
8.82 
4M 
LIO 

88.28 

88.01 
72.78 
88L28 
7^48 
68.08 
68.80 
80.85 
87.67 
87.77 
187.18 
126.08 
200.48 
72.84 
87.40 
88.80 
64.20^ 
188.04 
133.80 
70.06 
6&10 
68.07 
83.05 
53.23 
88.48 
71.41 
65.00 
70.01 
88.88 
68.46 
87.88 
8L06 
67.80 

07.88 
86.72 
4L88 
0472 
.4L84 
7L23 

L047 
L088 
L082 
L088 
L088 
LOSOr 
L086 

i^ 

L087 
2.000 
2.114 
8.1M 
L088 
L028 
L027 
L028 
2.118 
2.110 
L040 
L040 
L058 
L084 
L044 
L068 
L066 
L020 
L020 
L064 
L048 
L023 
L070 
L021 

L080 
L028 
L087 
8.042 
L047 
.L060 

SarlvOolden     

Wbito  liberlan 

Do             •••      •  ..«..•« 

BlftokTop— 

Black  TaU ^ 

AjDrioan 

2.24 
L88 
.55 

7.76 

Whit«  Vamm^tb ........ 

6L02 

Oovnueeana  •••••■■  ■■■>*•■■■■■• 

ltAim1ar^>WiivliA                 ... 

L84 
8L84 
428 

5.88 

Do 

1&02 

Rorar  Cane. ............  «■>>..' 

ia42 

GooeeHcok  .xlxl'    l'.. 

Bear  Tall 

Iowa  Km)  Tfvn                 .... 

New  Variety    l.I..". 

Sarly  Oran/e 

10i06 

Do 

8.58 

Onuiffe  Cane 

WolfTaa 

"loo" 

7.76 

Ijtberian  ...■•■..«.>*•  ••■•■■• aii. 
GraT  Tod 

7.20 
485 

MaSodOT:;;;::;::;;;:;:::;::.: 

7.76 

Hdndmas ...— 

5.88 

Bnnr  Cane                      . 

HvbridNo.V 

Wbltelmpbek 

CkNMW  Neok. .......  ............ 

.81 

'"til" 

7.45 
428 

WbitoAfrioaa 

Weat  India  Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  Cane  .ZT. 

New  Variety,  -of  Llberian  and 

lOiOO 

Klnneaota  Early  Amber 

Holcna  Saocbatatoa 

...^u*. 

8.02 

HoloavCernna.  "Wliita 

.08 
L04 

5.80 

Hoii^yCane...'. 

6L28 

Total 

42 

182.06 
8.88 

197.81 
471 

U&08 
2.81 

2^888.08 
87:21 

4&985J 
L042' 

"Voo" 

182.82 
101  . 

ui* 
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SBVEMTH  8TA0X. 


T«l«fy. 

1, 

1 

, 

1 
1 

1^ 

< 

*  . 

Xilly  Aaher ^ 

wZlte  UlMiian 

8.M 

8.00 
3.08 
2.84 
4.68 
8.88 
162 
2.17 
4.11 
L66 
4.02 
181 
6.18 
4.28 

irao 

178 
108 
6r04 
6.80 
6.64 

ts 

4.80 
487 
101 
R76 
4.48 
107 
101 
185 
7.92 
125 
4.70 

^ 

176 
140 
1.85 
194 

jy.et 

4.88 

126 
121 
194 
141 
1168 
190 
166 
118 
174 

14.02 
129 
112 
128 
4.92 
128 
4.88 
188 
178 
102 
122 

1198 
4.41 

19.78 
4.96 
1.66 
186 
7.48 
.63 

14.07 
.71 

1.67 
.89 
118 
194 
196 
1168, 

Ft.ct. 
108 
L17 
1.86 
L26 

.60 
174 
4.80 
174 
L88 
122 
146 
187 
1L64 

.82 
118 
168 

Pr.cL 
6179 
6189 

7107 
•188 
7128 

114.82 
61U 
6147 
7182 
6184 

12148 
CB.72 

18144 
6146 
74.02 
7179 
6161 
6109 
6172^ 
6181 
6127 
6100 

6107 

m.40 

6196 
6188 
6129 
6186 
18182 
68.27 
7129 

7181 
7177 
4172 

18102 

1.041 
1.040 
L042 
L047 
L042 
1120 
1.046 
1.054 
1.084 
L046 
1120 
L0i2 
1098 
1.084 
L029 
L048 
L042 
1062 
1.051 
L058 
1041 
1.061 
1.048 
L071 
1.049 
1124 
L046 
L084 
1.C66 
1.053 
1074 
1.076 
1.081 

1.086 
L084 
1.038 
1064 
1.047 
1112 

Fr.cL 

L08* 

.88 

186 

SUkSli'::;: •; 

7.46 

17.96 

AfHfwi x..„ 

OffiniiwnMii  ........■.•..•....., 

4.64 

188 

'■^^T'lftf  8M*bo.-- 

1L16 
168 

fi5??fr5v3r:: 

2172 

Dor »►..: 

f^fl"?  GiBO. ............... ..^^ 

7.69 
1190 

g:^.:..:..:r_-n::::. 

Iow»B«d^9...«. , 

Sttlj  Onttgou^..^ 

Do 

4.76 
4.76 
L90 
171 
4.88 
L68 
100 
LOO 
168 
1.19 
L69 
4.8S 
4.88 
140 
104 
177 

ts 

4.28 
172 
4.61 
4.18 

...^M... 

121 
4.87 

<)r«ii^»ci«i;.iiri;iiir.;"!... 

186 

Wotf  T«ll .^.. 

148 
166 

*"iu 

192 
111 

rnSU^y * 

1178 

»fC5d  No.  4  "I"II"IIir!II!.' 
THiito  InphM 

174 
17.76 

.....JJ. 

^•....•. 

white  Afrioan...., 

WMtrmdi*  Sagar  Cmm 

Sugar  Csim 

178 

1101 

New  Yadety.ofXiberiaa  and 
Qomgoeaiui ..«.      .»  .. 

Hbueaota  Early  Anber 

■ 

•"iw 

182 

Holcoa  Cerntia,  Wbito 

Honey  Oane ,,. 

L94f 
1180 

Total ^ 

42 

166.20 
109 

2S147 
108 

124.37 
108 

18412*3 
67.81 

44.039 
1.048 

'"".'oo* 

15171 

ATerage... ........ ...... 

7198 

EIGHTH  STAGE. 


JSuAs  AmBer .^ 

1^ 

167 
197 
101 
198 
146 
170 
198 
141 
1.46 
196 
101 
170 
124 
100 
183 
186 
188 
144 
4.24 
4.88 
11.02 
116 
190 
4.64 
147 

168 

142 
163 
7.16 
141 

2100 
182 

1107 
188 
142 
104 

1L26 
111 
142 
184 

1156 
100 

1169 

1181 
7.86 

1168 

1127 
118 

U.06 
7.76 

127 
1.17 
104 
138 
120 
4.48 
4.62 
1.32 
IM 
186 
169 
1.66 
4.27 
156 
.78 
164 
144 
L67 

IS 

180 
.98 
1.68 
158 
198 

6181 
69.67 
7161 
71.83 
6146 

11188 
6171 
7186 
69  60 
71.19 
69.30 
67.60 
67.85 

189.94 
6174 

141.40 
69.86 
62.72 
6169 
6194 

131 18 
6177 
64.46 
66.55 
6176 

L086 
L046 
1.041 
L086 
L044 
1128 
1.047 
1.066 
1.050 
1.084 
1.058 
L064 
1.056 
1082 
t038 
1092 
1.046 
L073 
1.076 
L068 
1104 
1.066 
1.060 
L073 
L053 

1.18 

Do •• 

.79 

mite  l^mnotii 1..^... 

Benilar  gorcho .^..^ 

2100 

184 
4.48 

1196 

iSSk'a  Hyteld 

Do 

184 
7.00 
100 

182 

1165 

120 

lUlar  Tail 

T«»%  Hed  Tmi     ■*  •  *  ' 

i'66 

164 
.77 

"lia 

160 
194 
1.85 

Sew  Taiiety  ....i.............! 

"^'S^-::::::::::::::: 

Omga  dMia.'II.!IIlI'Il.rr!II. 
Tfnfiiiana .•.■........■ 

1156 
1100 

'  'il92 

WolfTaU -. 

Grav  Tod. .......... .......... 

1178 
7.77 

LfMHan 

10.81 

7.44 
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EIGHTH  6TAGB— Contmned. 


Yirie^j. 


S 


I 


A 


si 

n 


Roxidanui^ • 

Bn^arCaiM 

Igbrid  No.  4 

white  Imphee 

OooeeNeck • 

"W^hHe  Afrioan 

Weit  India  Sugar  Cwe , 

SagarCane 

Kew  Variety,  of  Libeiian  and 

Oomseeana , 

ICinneeota  Barlj  Amber 

HolcQS  Saoeharatna , 

Holons  SoT^ghum 

HolcoBCeniiia,  White.. 

Honey  Cane 


Tota}  .... 
Aven^. 


Pr.cL 
6.86 
4.90 

10.94 
6.64 

10.46 
&85 
8.84 
4.62 

10.28 

.06 

2.48 

L51 

.77 

6.98 


Fr,€t 
8.80 
8.7i 
4.02 
25.80 
16.14 
4.20 
14. 86 
4.76 

8.56 
6.86 
^64 
2.94 
7.74 
12.68 


Pr.cL 
L29 
8.82 
6.32 
5.40 
8.54 
1.96 
2.43 


7.60 
L31 
8.46 
8.96 
4,60 
7.88 


Pr.H. 
66.70 
7L88 
182^72 
122.82 
182.08 
67.85 

^.53 

182.40 
72.00 
50.88 
4&60 
53.88 

182.26 


L^l 
L045 
2.076 
2.142 
2.112 

1  083 
L037 

2.086 
1.040 
L056 
L'084 
L052 
2.098 


Pr.eL 
L15 


18.76 
2.14 


0.09 


4.89 
L70 


2.87 


45 


166w55 
8.70 


886^25 
7.47 


n8r47 


8,004.60 
66.96 


47.845 
L0S2 


1.14 


7.98 


24.80 
18.26 


14.41 


6.61 


7.08 
12.86 


207.31 
9.43 


NINTH  STAGE. 


~:m 


^^- 


Early  Ajnber ^.... 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
J 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8.19 
9.52 
6.10 
2.78 
10.05 
8.51 

in 

2.88- 
8.14 
L07 
L98 
1.28 
7.22 
11.61 
8.12 
AOO 
2.98 
8.91 
4.15 

7.30 
4.62 
4.25 
4.31 
9.04 
6.11 
2.57 
4.46 
2.42 
2.53 
4.84 

9.50 
13.08 
2.27 
1.00 
.09 
4.47 

22186 

87.04 
15.62 

9.05 
26.10 
48.26 

4.76 
20.18 

\Vi 

U.74 
S.22^ 
13  P4 
11.  £2 
15.84 
10.^ 
18.82 
12.39 
11  62 
12.06 
11.22 
25.68 
22.70 
1L99 

8.98 
11.89 
U.54 

8.81 
12.49 
10.25 

9.27 
16.78 

3.94 

11.46 

\^ 

5.32 
10.  39- 
7.08 

4L87 
4.96 

asi 

7.86 
4.40 
7.62 
a27 
2.96 
2.66 
2.64 
2.12 
6.06 
9.03 
6.38 
6.06 
1.50 
L86 
.96 
4^ 
4.84 
2.72 
8.16 
1.48 
1.99 
5.32 
2.85 
1.84 
1.76 
2.20 
2.09 
2.36 

4.88 
9.68 
3.73 
4.16 
6.13 
2.51 

199.88 

26&48 

181.14 

6&21 

205.08 

161. 61 

66.88. 

182.04 

70.89 

70.24 

65.40 

63.  »9 

75.73 

187.74 

204.75 

139.42 

139. 32 

66.84 

66. 42 

65.27 

141.98 

132.90 

163.80- 

64.68 

66.23 

62.82 

131. 70 

70.02 

66.91 

64.26 

65.17 

67.18 

68.50 

131.98 
284.32 
42.91 
43.67 
47.96 
71.94 

8.141 
4.220 
2^104 
L054 
8.165 
8.231 
1.042 
2.140 
1.048 
L045 
1.078 
1.060 
1.071 
2.096 
8.138 
2.088 
2.084 
1.069 
1.069 
1.069 
2.108 
2.142 
2.130 
1.075 
L057 
1.072 
2.006 
lr.040 
1.068 
L065 
1.058 
1.083 
1.042 

2.096 
4.180 
1.057 
L044 
1.0G3 
1.052 

7.80 
16.82 
2.18 
1.81 
9.54 
82.40 

22.28 
89.86 

Whfi^  Libeiian 

16.18 

Do..., , 

26.91 

Blaok  Tafi 

89.84 

AftiwTi 

Wbite  Mammoth ., 

7.78 
1.62 

28.58 

Oomeeeana    

Sesidar  Sorgho.... 

iS^vi^S 

11.J2 
7.70 
10.24 

"".'si' 

7.91 
5.85 
6.96 

US 

4.22 
3.25 
5.59 

14.62 

DoT 

12.12 

SogvCane 

12.96 

Goose  Ne<^ 

15.54 

BearTaU 

18.80 

Iowa  Bed  Top 

10.78 

Xew  Variety 

SarW  Oranee 

11.91 

^doTt!....:.;.::::;:;;:: 

11.21 

Orange  Cade 

11  22 

l^eeaaaoa........ 

10.72 

WolfTaU 

17.401 

Gray  Tod 

19.44 

Uberian 

11.83 

MaAtodon 

&06 

Bondaras , 

11.14 

Sugar  Cane 

Hybrid  Nm.  4 

white  Imphee 

8.08 

4.65 
11. 16 

11.28 

GooeeKeck 

9.14 

White  African.           

Wt«t  India  SugarCane 

Sugar  Cane .  .. 

15.26 

OomseeaDa. 

Minueaota  Early  Amber 

Bbicua  Snocharatue 

""4' 88* 
1.95 

.16 
4.26 

.10 

5.86 
6.99 

Hok'us  Sorghum  

8.87 

Holcus  Cemua,  White 

Honey  Cane 

*  6.66* 

Total 

60 

idau 

3.30 

525.69 
&76 

165.71 
2.60 

4,074.53 
67.91 

63.885 
L056 

'2.86 

396.07 

Average 

9.21 

440 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
TENTH  STAGE. 


Vwtoty. 

i 

J 

I 

-5 

i 

3 

1^ 

Rftrly  Ainb«r , 

1 

Pr.eL 
V82 
4.06 
2.88 
2,48 
£68 
.68 
2.82 
8.06 
&10 
&48 
L65 
4.10 
1.10 
8.01 
0.12 
5.04 
16.80 
8.61 
8.06 
8.66 
4.63 
2.61 
2.72 
4.07 
6.00 
6.64 
8.92 
4.96 
2,74 
2:05 
2.25 
L89 
4.10 

&42 

5.28 

2.10 

.81 

.60 

5.40 

JV.C*. 

ia52 

22.28 
1L84 
1L02 

6.25 
15.75 

7.84 
28.16 
17.00 
28.46 
18.42 
25.26 
1&14 

&84 
16.83 
19.84 
89.10 
11.88 
13.81 
12.68 

0.88 
14.60 
14.88 

^8 

27.64 
6.68 
6.76 
8.58t 

1L50 
&11 

17.44 
&« 

15  80 
2L00 
7.28 
4.24 

a84 

9.02 

JPr.eL 
5.62 
8.20 
2.25 
L66 
8.86 
5.18 
2.80 
5l82 
6.38 
ia20 
2.60 
5.20 
2.48 

An 

4.64 
14.25 
8.23 
8.68 
1.68 
2.44 
L82 
2.80 
1.20 
LOO 
4.78 
1.97 
L78 
1.62 
4.84 
4.15 
4.88 
8.07 

7.88 
4.48 
8.27 
4.81 
8.66 
186 

JPr.cL 
120.00 
183.00 
60.40 
65.79 
78.481 
55.15 
66.20 
125.06 
181.06 
183.00 
64.88 
12a  14 
61.81 
6&81 
204.60 
187.26 
855.80 
65.80 
62.26 
6&78 
64.58 
55.02 
6L00 
67.01 
66.26 
180l86 
6a42 
70.87 
70.02 
58.71 
65.08 
60.86 
66.78 

188.86 
127.06 
44.44 

48L88 
49.51 
66.54 

2.114 
2.122 
L065 
L062 
L044 
L087 
L051 
2.158 
2.102 
8.156 
L071 
2.142 
L070 
L058 
8.156 
2,116 
5.260 
L071 
LOSS 
L078 
1064 
L078 
1.078 
L070 
L046 
2.160 
L046 
L045 
L051 
L065 
L064 
L088 
,  L051 

2.114 
2L120 
L051 
L042 
L065 
L061 

Pt.cL 
7.08 

14.12 
6.71 
6.96 

1&88 

Bai-ly  Ooiden 

20.54 

White  Llberim 

10.99 

Do 

10L67 

Black  Top 

Black  TJi 

O188 
8.22 
1&86 
7.52 
&01 
9.27 
1&96 
1L56 
2.99 

"'iiii' 

&05 
Ow04 
6.20 
7.49 
2.26 
ia86 
&77 
6.47 

"iia" 

.74 

"Vii' 
5.20 

IrTl 
1L22 

.06 
1L24 
L86 

*"*6.'i8" 
L17 

African 

7.58 

i^fV"  MiuninHh ..„. 

27.80 

13.46 

Beffular  Sonrho. ..•••. ••.•••... 

28.52 

I^k's  EybSd - 

Dor 

24.88 

Sugar  Cane 

14.62 

QooaeKeok 

8.16 

Boar  Tail 

20La 
14.80 
89.40 

Iowa  Bad  Top » 

Haw  Variaty 

Barly  Oraoca •.• 

1L88 

D«r^    

Oraofffr  Cane. ....... ........... 

18.65 
12.66 

8.94 

Wolf  Tall. .............. ....... 

Gray  Top.. .•.•,•.••••.. ....... 

18L28 

laborlao  .....«•.•...•■.•••••.•. 

1L4S 
4LM 

Hondnna 

Ml  24 

Sugar  Cana 

6.2s 

&62 

White  Imi^ae 

7.W 

White  Afdcan 

WeatlndUSagarOane 

Sugarcane 

Kew  Variety,  of  Liherian  and 
Oonaeeann   ...               ..    . 

17.74 
16.32 

MInneaotaBariy  Amber 

Holona  Saeohamtoa 

2LC2 
5.56 

Holfiqa  9<>yghmn  , 

8.70 

Holoua  Cerana,  Wlkite 

Himf^y  Cane .................. 

7.90 

Total 

68 

157.81 
2.06 

tiM.18 
10.00 

158.88 
8.90 

8.488L94 
65.84 

66.255 
L061 

•■*iu* 

435.70 

ATenure....... 

9.47 

- 

ELEVENTH  STAGE. 

IBarly  AipTI>eT..,r,.,,rT 

2.47 
L76 
L49 
L68 
L15 
.78 
8.03 
8.76 
L95 
L86 
8.48 
3.88 
L74 

iS 

LTZ 
L61 
8.88 
2.91 
3.81 
8.71 
L80 
457 
5.68 
L45 

12.25 

18.64 
1488 
1460 

9.31 
1L97 

6.62 
8L46 

5.67 

8.60 
8L70 
8L60 
14  88 
12.08 

8.77 
1L68 
1454 
15.99 
16L54 
16u22 
18^ 
16.60 

9.65 
1L68 
1480 

2.87 
2.91 
3.86 
L85 
8.46 
7.341 
4  81 
482 
2.88 
2.87 
5.84 
5.18 
L98 
L98 
7.15 
8.^ 
8.87 
2.81 
2.52 
8.58 
L45 
8.90 
LU 
2.80 
2.06 

6466 
64  26 
64.02 
68.75 
68.54 
56.41 
68.88 
180.10 
6&71 
66^52 
119.26 
128L06 
62.67 
6L24 
67>98- 
68.88 
6&42.. 
6L26 
6L98 
6417 
60.10 
69.82 
69^65 
65.97 
58.62 

L066 
L072 
L078 
L078 
L049 
L065 
LO^O 
2.156 
L088 
L054 
2.164 
2.164 
L075 
L068 
L066 
L061 
L078 
L088 
L088 
L086 
L076 
L066 
L068 
L075 
L075 

6.01 
9L17 
9.54 
1L12 
460 
3.85t 

L84 

8.87 

22.88 

2&04 

U.16 

9lU 

'"i'ii* 

9.66 
10.^1 
1L21 

&83 

8.08 

1L60 

8.97 

8.78 

10.89 

ILIS 

BariyQolden 

18.08 

While  Liberian 

18.96 

Do 

13.63 

Bla^  Top 

&12 

Black  Tall 

African    .....••■*.■•■.■•■•..•• 
White  Mammoth 

7.01 

OoinaeosjiA  ..'...«•..... 

&10 

B«inilar  Sorgho 

Link'a  Hybm /....... 

8L06 

Do 

8a  4ft 

Sugar  Cane...... 

Goose  Keck 

Bear  Tail 

7.86 

Iowa  Bed  Ton ................. 

1L18 

New  Variety 

rearly^ffange... .......... ..... 

Do..  ..a... ......  ...«•*... 

Oranire  Cane. ............  ...... 

1&41 
1&28 
15b  16 

xveeasana  .......««......••...•• 

Wolf  Tail 

12.98 

cteay  Top  .•....•••••••....•••.. 

riberiaiK 

ia69 

y^tHim 

18.88 
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Ttfisty. 


i 


if 


HondnrM 

SqgikrCuie 

Hybrid  Ho.  4 

wlilte  Imphee 

Goose  H«ck 

White  AfriCRS 

West  IndlA  Sugar  Cane 

Sugar  Cane 

How  Yariety,  of  Liberian  and 

Oomaeeana , 

liinneaota  Barly  Amber 

Holdia  Saooharatna 

Holona  Sorghnm. 

Holcua  Cenma,  White 

Honey  Cane , 


Total .... 
ATerage. 


Pr.cL 
8.26 
8.44 
17.36 
1.77 
8.28 
8.10 
2.80 
4.92 

8.10 

4.64 

L67 

.87 

.04 

10.88 


Pr.ct 
18.45 

8.81 
88.60 
15w62 
11.18 
11.82 
17.84 

8.18 

12.80 
22.  SS 
8.68 
8.06 
10.28 
17.04 


1.02 
&24 
10.64 
1-87 
S.86 
2.88 

IS} 

8.22 
0.18 
4.88 
8.81 
&80 
2.98 


Fr.eL 
82.02 
88.48 
288148 
84.80 
85.32 
85.48 
88.81 
86.88 

69.88 
181.60 
44.56 

88.68 
60.10 
189128 


1.078 
1.040 
4.216 
1.070 
L088 
L088 
LOOO 
L040 

1.087 
2.180 
1.047 
1.031 
1.062 
2.118 


JfV.et 
&27 


U.86 


6.80 
12.08 
6.53 
6.84 
12.40 


8.08 
4.40 


82.68 
15.05 
10.88 
10.94 
16.18 
8.09 

1L78 
17.86 


8.46 
8.60 


2.29 
10.26 
14.74 


44 


120.70 
2.74 


628.88 
12.01 


128.96 
2L93 


2;  747.88' 
82.44 


48.989 
L068 


8.84 


879.90 
ILli 


TWELFTH  STAGE. 


Sarly  Ambw... 

1.86 
LOS 
L84 
Le7 
8.41 
2.92 
2.98 
8.57 
L98 
LA> 
L1W 
L88 
2.69 
2.82 
L85 
4.70 
2.46 
2.81 
8.87 
4.87 
8L22 
8.81 
2.68 
L20 

laao 

8.24 
8.84 
L16 
2.21 
2.03 
L70 
4.80 

8.02 
L47 
.87 
.92 
L16 
6.88 

12.98 
14.84 
14.84 
I486 

't% 

82:20 
8.40 
&19 
14.80. 
1&«8 
15.80 
2a28 
12.06 
18.72 
28;^ 
17.28- 
18L96 

iMm 

7.69 
88.86 
12.84 
8L76 
15.48 
10188 

4.00 
1L68 
18.86 
18.U 
18.86 
18.87 

9.39 

18.08. 
1&40 

8.87 
10.17 
12.18 

6.97 

&04 
4.96 
4.74 
8L89 
2.80 
108 
U.69f 

h^ 

Z.» 
8.01 

2.a4 

2^16 
LOO 
8.6S 
8L19 
2L71 
L85 
L88 
8.22 
8.06 
5.80 
2L85 
6.52 
2.91 
2L87 
8.96 
2.58 
8.24 
8.07 
L71 

8.20 
L78 
&58 

4.18 
8.18 
2.82 

88.87 
80.78. 
86i78 
88.22 
88.77 
83.18 
7L7a 
88.18 

85.1L 
8a  18 
8&98 

84.08 
67.80 

184.88 
68.18 
ft.  08 
67.44 
88.70 

123.08 
88.20 

196.28 
84.  n 

142.40 
87.82 
80L06 
58.88 
48.09 
8L76 
82.65 
7L82 

88.78 
84.80 
48L42 

69.06 

L072 

L076 

L078 

L076 

L061 

L048 

2.188 

L042 

L051 

LOOO 

L082 

L082 

L082 

L070 

L088 

2.144 

LOOl 

LOOO 

L087 

LOST 

2.172 

L076^ 

1U8 

L072 

1180 

L039 

LD05 

L082 

L068 

L078 

L087 

L060 

L076 
LOOO 
L042 
1»064 
L070 
L065 

8.08 
a35 
&58 
9.29 
4.88 
L88 
16.72 
.04 

a66 

10.02 

iao9 

1L28< 
6.65 

7.28 
10.41 

laos 

1L81 
1L43 
1L42 

LOO 
24.42 

5.08 
28.78 
1L48 

8.80 

12.82 

Barly  Golden 

14.22 

W>lU  Liberian.... r 

14.08 

Do 

14.22 

Black  Top 

a44 

AlUeaa  f. 

a26 

White  Ifammofh ............  r  r 

gS^JJSrio^i::"::::::::::: 

6^ 

Ll&'a  Hybrid 

Do 

SngnrCane 

.••« 

^KoeeNeck : 

9.89 

Bear  TaU 

1L79 

Iowa  Bed  Top  ......•••..••.... 

1X43 

New  VMietv^ 

25.68 

Barly  Orange... — 

ia74 

Do — . 

ia57 

Oranoe  Cane 

lasi 

xTeeaoana •....■■. 

7.28 

Wolf  Tall 

Gray  Top - 

iai9 

2a  88 

Mastodon 

ia47 

Hondnraa 

17.28 

SuffarCane 

HVbddNo.4 

&95 
12.45 
a85 

ao9 

14.10 

ao8 

a  81 
iai7 

'"aii* 

4.87 

*^ 

Wtiito  Imphee 

GooaeNeoK 

12.82 

White  AfHoan 

Weat  India  Sugar  Cane 

Sugarcane 

New  Variety,  of  Liberian  and 
Oomseeana 

12.71 
14.19 

a98t 

HolcQs  SaCrX'-haratna . ........... 

Holcus  Sorghnm 

Helena  Cemoa  White.... 

Honey  Cane • 

Hii' 

fotal 

40 

98.72 
2.47 

622.85 
18.08 

110.46 
2.98 

2,5oaoi 

82.50 

42.847 
L071 

"*7*8i' 

843f85 

Ayenure.. ...... ......... 

1L45 
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Vwiety. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

It 

1 

< 

1^ 

XttlyAviWr 

1' 

L«7 
Lie 

.92 
1.34 

.73 

.87 
1.87 
8.52 

.87 
1.40 
LIO 
1.68 
8.12 
4.03 
2.66 

.83 
1.01 
2.51 
8.56 
2.47 

^ 

1.87 
6.74 
4.24 
2.«6 

a58 

3.1?7 
1.47 
1.89 
2.00 
2.62 
4.06 
8.18 

1..61 
L66 
.87 
.62 

JV.eC 

14.27 
14.57 
16.90 
16.35 
1A17 
U27 
U.78 
8L64 
13.17 
11.66 
16.85 
16.41 
80.36 
6.70 
12.99 
13.83 
17.19 
17.68 
16.93 
17.22 
13.60 
14.41 
15.97 

III  89 
14.23 

9.57 
U.20 
14.97 
18.85 
14.25 
14.47 

6.67 
12.88 

16.44 

4.72 

a82 

14.58 

4.08 
8.15 
1.48 
2.94 
8.77 
2.78 
6.30 
2.79 
8.42 
2.82 
2.43 
&02 
1.06 
2.35 

VA' 

2.49 
8.34 
2.81 
2.40 
8.80. 
4.20 
2.27 
2.58 
5.43 
2.92 
2.43 
3.67 
2.39 
2.24 
4.26 
L98 
2.67 

4.08. 
4.81 
6.28 
4.24 

JPr.eL 
64.51 
64.31 

62.18 
62.68 
68.00 
45.16 
63.58 

124.02 
61.66 
42.14 
54.80 
63.20 

182.96 
66.88 
65.51 
64.90 
61.19 
67.82 
66.01 
56.96 
62.24 
64.82 
60.16 
67.77 
65.58 
50.66 
66.85 
06.25 
6&06 
61.14 
60.34 
57.56 
68.62 
62.47 

5a  96 
48.10 
88.27 
49.29 

L082 
t072 

Lon 

1.070 
t068 
2.166 
1.069 
1.068 
L078 
1.082 
2.152 
1.048 
L075 
L073 
1.062 
1.089 
L091 
LOOl 
L071 
1.084 
L084 
1.075 
L074 
1.076 

i.m 

l:074 
L070 
LOTS 
1.081 
1.046 
L073 

L081 
L046 

1.06^ 
1.075 

Pr.eL 
9.40 
9.80 
12.88 
18.68 
1L66 
7.«l 
7.U 
22.82 
9.51 
6.74 
12.83 

^^ 

1.61 

ao8 

10.19 
14.56 
12.68 
10.03 
11.44 
9.07 

ao7 

9.90 

.96 

&07 

a26 

ao7 
aeo 

0.08 
9.617 
10.01 
7.67 

"'7.«' 

10.06 

"hm 

9.72 

18.81 

Btrlv  Gulden , 

WblU  LibarlAD 

16.18 

Do 

BUflkTojp 

BUakTtfi 

iLfriCMl              X.    .      .,x,   ...... 

11.12 

White  KMunoUi  ..^ 

8a46 
12.84 

BenUr  Bonrbo 

T4iiV'tHyM<l 

DoT 

S«gM  Cane — ... 

oSSeNfok 

2a  40 

5.04 

iU*Tad ; , 

I©wa  Red  Top .,» 

18.20 
14.04 

Kew^arlety'. ••••....... 

ia4i 

Stflr  Onnse. ........... ...... 

Do..-^ , 

Omim  (/ene 

laoo 
ia87 

NeeaSna      * 

Wolf  TaU 

Gray  top i 

14.79 

Llberian 

9,48 

Miw^Haq.. ..:.. 

1L50 

HoD^nui... .•••*. 

11.74 

white  Imphee «•.... 

"iL'ii 

GooaeKeok....' 

White  Aftican...*^..- 

WeallndUSogarOikDa... 

SogarCane 

New  Variaty  of  I4b«riaii  and 

Kloneaota  JCady  Amber 

18.30 

""iii 

U.65 

a  81 

£oloiw  Sorffimm. ..«• 

a88 

Holons  Oe^oa.  White 

Total , 

87 

8L66 
2.21 

617.39. 
16.98 

107.22 
2.90 

2,180.20 
66.92 

80.778 
L076 

"aw 

285.38 

Averfge--»,-.rT. -,.».-,- 

12.97 

POUKTEENTH  STAGE. 


Barl^  Amber 

L55 
1.69 
1.31 
1.30 
2.86 

.69 
a96 
1.62 

.81 
2.12 
1.79 
2.76 
L27 
a5S 

ai6 

1.08 
L15 
a  78 

a  70 
a  43 
ao4 

1.63 

aoo 

4.71 

ao2 

14.83 
14.48 
16.15 
ia59 
80.80 
ia28 

a  31 
ia65 

15.83 

ia85 

14.04 
8a  26 

ia67 

10.93 
12.86 
ia92 

xa40 

12.78 

iai7 

17.88 
ia48 

iao2 

2a  26 

laoo 

2a  86 

a93 
a  67 
a26 
a2i 
a  10 
a  73 

1.80 
1.52 
2.66 
1.58 
7.161 
a  96 
a  49 
1.51 
a  29 

a  68 
a96 
a34 
a64 
a  79 

.50 

a  49 
a20 
a  65 
ao6 

6a  89 
5a  60 
61.94 
65.43 
124.64 
6a  97 

6a  12 

63.64 
60.46 
6^52 
64.09 
125.62 
63.41 
71.71 
56.49 
64.28 
58.41 
71.41 
61.29 

sail 

61.53 
62.50 

12a  42 
67.62 

132.  UO 

1.083 
1.077 
L080 
1.082 

a  164 

1.073 
L057 
1.080 
L077 
1.061 
1.082 
a  176 
1.082 
1.064 
1.069 
1.071 
1.083 
1.081 
1.076 
1.093 
1.065 
1.094 
a  160 
1.081 

a  146 

a36 
iai2 
ia68 
iao8 
2a  34 
a86 
a  76 

12.51 
11.86 
7.15 
a  991 
2&54 
12.81 
&89 
7.43 

a26 

11.29 
&26 

a83 

11.16 
4.85 

aoo 
iao6 

4.64 

ia>88 

Sarly  Golden  .................. 

While  Liberfto 

po - 

1A26 
1&72 

Blaek  Top 

BL4a 

BUekTeU. 

AfHean    

WWte  Mammoth , 

Seinilf^r  Sof  irho-  -rT.,.r-,T.r-T. 

link's  Hybrid 

Do 

34.29 

Bo  gar  Cane  ...■.....^. .......... 

Gooae  Neck 

BearTail    

Iow»KedTop ^^ 

NewYarietv 

ia29 
ia53 

Barly  Orange ^ 

Do • 

'*"ii*7o 

OraneflCaBe 

1^41 

xieeazana  ....r^. ....••... .•■.... 

ao3 

Wolf  Tail 

Gray  'fop 

. 

Liberian^ 

iai9 

aaTo 
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FOUETEEIITH  STAGE— Continued. 


Ytttliiy. 


i 


I 


^ 


it 


el 

I] 


Sugar  Gftoe . 
Hybrid  - 


Hybrid  N0.4 

wliite  Imphee 

Goo«eKeck 

White  AAicaii 

BogarCane 

Hew  Vuietyt  of  liberian  tmd 

OomieeMia.*-.  * 

MinneeottTEurly  Amber 

Holciu  SaMbaratiiB «,... 

Holcna  Sorfhiiin ....••. 

BolcujB  Cemna,  White 


T^jtel.... 
Aversge. 


2.62 
3.00 
1,20 
2.07 
1.80 
8.86 

8.15 
L60 
L87 
.90 
.99 


JfV.ft 
18.56 
12.78 
18. 21 
15.18 
14.44 
11.57 

14.03 
14.72 
4.83 
11.04 
12.57 


Fr.€L 
228 

2,18 
£25 
8.10 
2.04 
L57 

1.28 
8.00 
6w2r 
4.09 
4.19 


Pr.eL 
60.00 
05:00 
00.95 
60.84 
52.83 
02.55 

72.04 
79.48 
4a48 
6L13 
82<^ 


1.078 
LOOOi 
1.088 
L070 
L072 
LOOT 

1.075 
1.070 
1«040 
L004 
1.078 


Pr.eL 
&71 
7.00 
14.79 
10.01 
10.>00 
&05 

9.00 
10.10 


12.88 
12.04 
17.14 
18.17 
14.28 
10.89 

12.02 


6^45 
7.89 


4.66 


87 


82.10 
2.22 


680.64 
14.84 


106.62 
2.88 


2^851.29 
63.54 


8^.850 
L077 


9.84 


295. 7t 
14.08 


FIFTEEKTH  STAGE. 


Ihrty  AaiWr  ..-.-„-.. ,„tt,t 

2.85 
4165 
L92 
2.08 

.40 
150 

.82 
8.98 
124 

.83 

.00 
1.09 
1.64 

SKI 

1.05 
2<29 
2i58 
8.60 
&40 
LOO 
4.02 
2i94 
2.04 
&66 
118 
L48 
L88 
L82 

48.09 
40.08 
85.04^ 
86.02, 
17.08^ 
8124 
10.29 
89.90 
14.07 
17.«0 
18.80 
10.84 

^ 

17.07 
17.25- 
17.38 
10.40. 
14.12 
lA6a 
18.09^ 
9  05' 
14.28 
1L81 
1127 
1189 
19.25 
1159 
1189 

ii'ii" 

1155 
15.77 
160 
177 
1L90 

191 
1195 
100 
4.40*^ 
4.44 
4.84 
7.27t 
102 
197 
189 
188 
121 
SOL 
100^ 

188 

MO 
4.92 
4.41 

tn 

.06 
141 

109, 
158 

17185 
177642 
11148 
124.00 

124.  io. 
6101 

127.^ 
5185 
67.68 
64;  69* 

oiun 

54iB& 
01.11 
6177, 

M77 
0167 
6104 
0107 
07.00 
0109 
OLOO 
57.84 
54.80 

1255 

1158 
1.08V 
2a50 
L081 
L089 
1*094 
L083 
L081 
L083' 
L082 
L08d> 
L093 

tz 

Loei 

i^ 

von 

L004 

L07r 
L07S 
L089 
L078 
L079 

27.<6»i 
2164 

180 

1^1 

.U 

188 

184 

1180 
1217 
1104 

Sariy  Geldco 

Wbftff  Liberlaa v 

ftS 

Do 

Blank  Tod 

SSwi?:.::::;.::;::::;;:.:::: 

White  Mammoth  .............*. 

Xegalar  Borgho •. 

27.70 
14.88 

X/O  . • . ■ . . • ••• as. mm •>...... 

Htlspt  Oane. ............. ...... 

"ii* 

Gooee  Neck 

Bear  Tail 

Iowa  Red  Top  ................. 

K«r  VaHety  t.....« 

Btfly  Onage 

Qkange  Caoa..... ««•••. ...•••.. 

'"ii'oo 

WolfTafl 

142 

8ufrar  Caoa .................... 

U.81 
"•ii'25 

HTUidHa4 

WhHe  Imphea 

GooaeNecV. ^... 

Wh1&  African 

1170 

Wett  India  Sugar  Cana 

*ngw  Cane . .  .T 

8.78 

8.21 
L84 
L49 
.82 
2.68 

160 

180 
145 
10.64 
107 
4.88 

0185 

00.44 
0119 
47.98 
4L95 
8188 

L070 

L078 
L061. 
L061 
L067 
L074 

4.82 

7.48 
1L90 

•    lif 

4.00 

10.48 

ISTew  Varied,  of  liberian  and 

XlnneeoU  Early  Ambar 

HoloQH  Saoobaratoa 

UU 

Aolcoa  Sorgbnm 

108 

Holana  Cemoa,  White 

Honey  Cane .«• 

•  •    .. 

, 

Total 

40 

78.42 
L84 

089.81 
1199 

126.18 
101 

2,40190 
0125 

41264 
L082 

"iL'ii* 

287.09 

14.28 

Digitized  by 


Google 


Variety. 

1 

J 

i 

1 

1 

1 

-5 

^ 

Karty  Amber 

L26 
2.00 
&46 

.96 
7.26 
4.30 
2.24 

480 
LOS 

.79 
L60 
4.82 
L74 
2.24 
L54 
2.85 
2.00 
5.06 
1.93 
L78 
2.66 

.86 
L88 
L60 
8.78 

L9e 

L19 
.81 

Fr.eL 
18.43 
1&08? 
35.30 
83.52 
19.20 
40.96 

'^n 

1&18 
17.03 
16.12 
15.30 
30.90 
32.54 
35.60 
19l20 
17.70 
17.20 
9.05 
13.96 
15.49 
14.22 
16.73 
16.00 
16.46 
U.27 

16.06 
15.98 
4.14 

Pr.et 
3.27 
8.73 
6.60 
4.96 
8.09 
7.47 
&38 
9.04 
2.85 
2.56 
4.87 
2.23 
5.78 
7.04 
a22 
2.61 
8.56 
4.67 
L47 
6.06 
8.45 
2.71 
4.38 
2.00 
4.27 
2.48 

4.28 
2.76 
6.06 

Pt.eL 
62.77 
63.42 
12L14 
U2.74 
58.94 
186.66 
127.44 
107.32 
6&83 
69.66 
60.88 
66.68 
124.28 
112.48 
118.86 
6L49 
66.79 
54.48 
64.84 
69.63 
64.94 
67.92 
67.02 
60.10 
60.22 
67.18 

6&63 
60.48 
47.75 

L091 
L090 
2.172 
2.168 
L091 
8.226 
2.160 
2.168 
L090 
L088 
L068 
L066 
2.166 
2.164 
2.174 
L092 
L089 
L089 
L062 
L075 
L081 
.L077 
L083 
L077 
L079 
L064 

L082 
L079 
L044 

JPr.ct 
14.07 
18.09 
26.80 
26.10 
16.15 

^n 

17.80 
14.68 
13.44 
10.46 
1L47 
20.80 
23.76 
27.14 
16u05 
U.89 
10.53 

2.62 

6.98 
10.81 

&85 
11.49 
12.17 

9.68 

9l85 
1104 

Early  Golden 

White  Liberian 

I>o 

20L12 

Blaok  Top 

African.^. 

45.15 

'OotDBeeana 

24.84 

Begnlar  Sorgho 

Link's  Hybrid 

Do 

SagarCane 

17.55 

Gooae  Neck. 

Benr  Tail 

Iowa  Red  Top 

....  j^.. 

Now  Variety 

8&16 

EarlvOranre. 

Do  

Orange  Cane* 

Neeazana 

&16 

Gray  Top 

I3;.6e 

Sugar  Cane 

14.89 

Hybrid  No.4 

18L88 

Wn<telinphee 

GfooeeNeck 

""^•ti^  AfHcan i 

Sugar  Cane 

A.  32 

New  Variety,  of  Liberian  and 
Oonweeana 

1&78 

Minnesota  Barly  Ambar 

Holona  Sorghum  ..•.••......>. 

Total 

87 

68.00 
L72 

68a  90 
16.94 

118.67 
8.20 

2,18L27 
68.96 

40.018 
L081 

"iilii' 

137.  S5 

14.21 

SEVENTEETH  STAGE. 


Rarly  Amber. ..••■.  ...•....•••. 

2 

2 
2f 

2 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 

L60 
L78 
L96 
1.86 
2.66 
4.14 
2.68 
8.04 
.84 
.34 
6.14? 
8.14 
4.12 
2.78 
2.78 
2.06 
10.20 
6.9a 
6.02 
L21 
8.66 
6.92 

4.96 

2.20 

.68 

2.88 

86.84 
36.30 
35.04 
87.60 
31.12 
62.41 
».00 
32.08 
17.92 
18.28 
l&Sl 
33L«2 
88.00 
84.42 
87.30 
16.79 
25.30 
80.30 
81.64 
14.87 
31.52 
82.86 

8L66 
82.92 
18.61 
13.07 

6,00 
6.*52 
3.54 
6.50 
4.64 
&49 
4.40 
&.'62 
7.65! 
7. 09! 
.06' 
6.28 
&06 
6.68 
6.62 
4.62 
6.48 
4.30 
6.22 
6.27 
6.50 
4.40 

7.02 
&60 
4.31 
2.09 

107.06 

115.08 

121.64 

114.44 

123.36 

158.13 

12LqB 

120.* 

52.74 

66.81 

66i67 

111.84 

122.10 

117.64 

124.60 

60.36 

128.94 

124.12 

121.14 

67.58 

117.18 

120.48 

lia22 
11&46 
4&27 
6L62 

2.180 
2.172 
2.170 
2.186 
2.160 
8.267 
2.166 
2.162 
L092 
L091 
L098 
2.166 
2.170 
2.174 
2.190 
L084 
2.168 
2.154 
2.162 
1.079 
2.166 
2.U8 

2.116 
2.156 
L076 
L070 

29.24 
28.00 
29.64 
80.24 
23.82 
89.78 
28.92 
28:52 

9.939 
10.85t 
14.32 
23.80 
22.82 
25.06 
28.90 

9;  21 

8.62 
20.10 
20.40 

7.89 
22.36 
22.44 

19.68 

24.12 

&62 

&15 

88LM 

Karly  Golden 

82L64 

AVeat  Liberian 

8L9S 

Do 

Blaok  Top 

African.;. 

4&i65 

8L90 

Keimlar  Sorsrho....... ......... 

82.48 

Li&*a  Hybrid 

Do ....• 

Sugar  Cane  . .r. ....••>.. >■••.*.-• 

Gooae  29  eck  .................... 

8L64 

Bear  Tail ....'........... 

31.88 

Iowa  Red  Top... ...*.. ...•••■•. 

82.98 

New  Variety 

37.40 

OranseCane ••••••.•. 

15.13 

Noeazana 

24.24 

HvbridNo.4 

28.18 
28.80 

Goose  Neck 

AVhite  Aftioan... 

Rugar  Cane  -.r-,,-,.., .-■. 

89.80 

New  Variety,  of  Liberian  and 
Ooroseeana 

2a  58 

Minnesota  Barly  Amber. 

80L86 

Honey  Csoe 

12.59 

Total 

46 

82.32- 
L83 

747.47 
16.61 

135. 8J| 
8.01 

"2. 644. 02 
66.61 

48.692 
L082 

'"iL77" 

500.36 
14*71 

ATorago^M...  ......  ■...>- 

Digitized  by 


JSimiTISKWTll  STAUJ!;. 


▼aitoty. 


I 


I 


Xsriy  Ambor  .•••>.*«**«...•.•■ 

Xflily  Golden 

White  Libeiian 

Do 

Black  Top 

Afrioan ^ 

Oomseeena 

Begnlar  Sorgbo 

Sugar  Cane 

Oooee  Neok ••••. 

Bear  Tail 

Iowa  Bed  Top 

New  Variety 

Barly  Orange 

Do — ,.. 

Orange  Cone 

Keeasana 

WolfTafl 

Gray  Top 

lilberiaa 

Mastodon.. 

Hondnraa 

SngarCane 

HybridNo.4 

white  AMoen 

SogarCane 

New  Variety,  of  Liberian  and 

Oomaeeana 

Minnesota  Early  Amber 


Total.-.. 
Average. 


44 


Pr.cL 
2.12 
2.68 
2.24 
2.52 
2.08 

.67 
2.98 
4w22 

.60 
8.58 
8.16 
L86 
L02 
1.52 
1.80 
L56 
8.56 
L08 
L83 
2.10 

.70 
2.56 
12.21 
7.98 
L88 
2.57 

2.14 
8.24 


IV.  et 
84.64 
88.00 
82.66 
82.56 
28.22 
17.69 
29:06 
26.40 
15.37 
82.38 
82.80 
32.89 
86.00 
16.57 
l&il5 
16.-68 
8a  08 
1&65 
14.35 
16.22 
16.07 
13.^68 
82.46 
24.70 
14.62 
13.88 

14.70 
27.42 


Fr.et 
7.88 
6.76 
6.10 
6.80 
5.96 
3.12 
3.58 
4.14 
7.06! 
9l62 
7.54 

10.88 
6.32 
3.14 
4.40 
6.171 
7.90 
4.65 
3.74 
8.10 
8.60 
2.63 

1L«7 
&96 
4.47 
4.80 

8.28^ 

7.72- 


Fr.eL 
93.74 
10&18 
118.42 
106.26 
114.44 
59.30 
11&70 
118.18 
69.17 
11&56 

loaoo 

117.86 
114.68 
65.84 
55.99 
4a  29 
97.82 
54.09 
59^ 
64^2 
50.63 
62.85 

1^02 
61.09 
68.81 

98.64 
12a  16 


2L178 
2.166 
2.164 
2.170 
2.164 
L087 
2.158 
1150 
L081 
2.158 
2.170 
2.164 
2.180 
L088 
L094 
L089 
2.161 
L086 
L079 
L088 
L080 
L072 
8.218 
2.146 
L077 
1.074 

1.078 
2L142 


Pr.eL 
24.64 
28.56 
24.32 
28.24 
ia28 
14.00 
22.60 
18.04 
7.62t 
2a  18 
82.10 
2a  06 

a  76 
91 
12.86 
.  9.96. 
17.62 
4a  87 
&78 
1L02 
11.87 
8.38 
&88 
ia76 
a82 
a61 

a28 
ia46 


24.60 
I&IO 


7a  23 
L76 


67a  12 
15.28 


160.99 
3.65 


2,517.96 
67.a 


47.540 
1.080 


18.68 
'2i'42 


14.41 


12.77 
31.77 
28.24 


12.90 
14.04 


a83 


19a  96 
18.26 


AFTER  EIGHTEENTH  STAGE. 


Early  Amber .... 
Early  Oolden  .... 
White  Liberian.. 

Do 

Black  Top 

African 

White  Mammoth 

Oomseeana 

Begolar  Sorgho.. 
Link'sgybrid ... 

Sugar  Cane 

Goose  Neck 

BearTaU  

Iowa  Red  Top... 
New  Variety  .... 
Early  Orange.... 

Do 

Orange  Cane 

Neeaztina. ....... 

Wolf  Tail 

Gray  Top 

Liberian 

Slastodon 


12 

12.24 

164.76 

44.88 

667.68 

12.906 

107.64 

12 

14.64 

168.86 

43.92 

670  92 

12.912 

10L80 

12 

14.52 

17L00 

isa'io 

47.26 

66a  76 

12.924 

10082 

12 

17.52 

48.36 

672.24 

12:888 

9052 

12 

ia92 

139^80 

47^76 
4a*08 

667.08 

12.816 

81.12 

12 

2L12 

14a  28 

66a  60 

12.852 

7008 

12 

18.32 

135.72 

6L36 

700.92 

12.804 

7L04 

9 

ia47 

75.51 

84.20 

500  52 

a468 

24.84 

12 

ia20 

14a  4P 

48.48 

705.24 

12.828 

81.72 

12 

7.44 

178.44 

67.36 

694.68 

12.972 

no  64 

12 

4.92 

180.60 

64.60 

68068^ 

12.960 

121.08 

12 

5.40 

172.92 

5L12 

69a  00 

10  948 

110-40 

12 

iao8 

144.24 

4a  24 

70L64 

12.840 

7092 

12 

23.76 

14a  76 

4a  08 

709.80 

10  876 

7092 

13 

20.15 

17L21 

47.41 

75a  07 

10  949 

104.66 

12 

17.,e8. 

155.^ 

45.84 

664.44 

10  876 

9016 

12 

1&48 

15L44 

45.72 

722.76 

« 10  852 

90.24 

12 

1082 

16a  20 

40,00 

680  ec 

10012 

10012 

12 

163.08 

49tV 

722.16 

^10900 

100.20 
100  72 

12 

18.24 

160,20 
18SL39 

3ft  24 

710  68 

10  852 

13 

ia27 

55.64 

760.76 

14.001 

110  48 

13 

22. 62 

144. 43« 

4l58 

760  26 

10858 

74.28 

13 

34.84 

143.00 

4a  01 

73a  47 

10  910 

69.15 

13 

28.08' 

05.78 

45.76 

8ia26 

10  7671 

47.84 

171.60 
170 16 
180  96 
16L66 
14044 
14040 
130'84 
87.66 
110  62 
17016 
170.18 
170  04 
137.40 
150.12 
237.77 
14&68 
189.08 
16024 
150  64 
15016 
179.66 
134.55 
127.40 
110  97 


J!<iutirj!jj!ij3i  in  siAUJS— i/oncmaeo. 


Variety. 


H 

II 


I 


4 


It 

r 


I 


^ 


is 

I 

1^ 


HondurM 

BagwCfine 

HAridKo.4 

wbit^  Iniphee • 

Ooo«eKe» — 

White  Afrloftli 

West  India  Sagar  Cane 

SnfcarCane 

New  Yaiiety,  of  Lib«riaii  and 


Minn«>eotA  Early  Amber . 

Holone  Sacobarataa 

Holooa  Sorgfaum 

Holona  Cemoa,  White . . . 
Honey  Cane 


JV.rt. 
48.80 
82.89 
46.54 
20.62 
24.48 
14.52 
1.37 
2.26 

2.17 
1.59 
.53 
.05 
.47 
L64 


IV.  of. 

96.20 
117.26 

89.57 
100.80 
124.68 
146. 76 

16.78 

12.97 

12.57 
13f^ 
7.81 
3.  IB 
11.49 
10.96 


JV.«fc 

46!  16 
41.21 
4L5a 
40.44 
48.72 
3.22 
2.21 

2.68 
2.M 
4.87 
4w04 
4.89 
2.09 


JV.ct 
829.79 
794W.48 
78a  32 
742.44 
718.88 
671.88 
66.02 
6L06 

65.28 
(S&99 

44.82 
86.01 
67.27 
67.68 


18.689 
18.780 
13.689 
12.686 
12.768 
12.862 
1.086 
L075 

1.671 
1.072 
1.068 
L088 
1.062 
L066 


Pr,eL 
7.64 
38.22 

L8S 
3&64 
60L76 
83.52 
11.19 

a60 

7.8T 
9l67 
2.91 


&18 
7.22 


7B.68 
166L34 
80.21 
88.80 
U4.72 
149.  M 


IS.  68 


12L28 
18.41 


OLSSt 


Total.... 
Average. 


870 


63&67 
1.726 


4.4IHt29 
11.892 


1,41&60  2,1627.72  896.662 
-     1.9698 


8.834 


68.46 


6^88 


4^846.  OS 

JL75 


ATSBAOB  BBSriiTB  OF  AIiI<  TARIBTIB8  OV  fflLAIZlB  AT  HIFFBBBIVV 

SVAC1K9. 

BKFORE  FIRST  STAGE. 


BCTPtlan  Spffar/nom  T-T..*T.> 

1 

4 
1 

.94 
6.62 
1.76 

.26 
L'20 
.68 

192 
6.16 
2.68 

67,80 

276.80 

67.21 

1.016 
4.064 
L017 

LKdaay'a  Sone'Tooth 

Blonnt'e  Prolific * 

* 

Total , 

6 

8.21 
1.87 

L98 
.88 

10. 6L 
L77 

4ia81 
68.-36 

6.007 
L016 

Arera^e  ..••.>...•• 

FIBST  STAGE. 


Bgyptlan  Sagar  Com 

Uitey'e  Horae  Tooth 

Bloont*B  prolific 

Inprored  Prpliflo  Bread  .... 

Broad  White  Flat  Bent 

Ion  gLt^arrow  White  Dent . . 
Cheater  County  Hammoth^ . 
18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 


Total.... 
Average . 


11 


L17 
2.66 
1.48 
8.82 
4.98 
2.21 
7.50 
&68 


27.40 
2.49 


4.18 


1.62 

8!lS 
4.46 
3.44 
1.71 
4.38 
1.79 


22.90 
2.09 


69.10 
65.62 
66.87 
131.80 
131.00 
68.84 
119. 30 
65.36 


707.89 
64.39 


1.014 
L024 
L018 
2.082 
2.038 
1.019 
2.042 
1.022 


1L209 
L019 


Taxlety. 


1 
I 


St 


EeyptlMi  SngarOorn 

Lmdwiy'sHorae Itoofh  .... 

Blonnrs  Prollflc 

Improved  Proliflo  Bread . . . , 
Broad  White  Flat  Dent ...., 
LoDfE  Narrow  White  Dent. 
Chestet  County  Mammoth . 
18-rowed  Yellow  Deht 


Total.... 
Arerage.. 


Br.<fL 
2.26 
3.85 
2.  .70 
L83 
2.50 
2.41 
2.97 
8.64 


Pr,cL 
.16 
.76 
.16 
.42 
.59 
L83 
72 
.48 


Pr.eL 
L81 
2.87 
4.55 
8.14 
2.18 
8.96 
2  91 
8.21 


Pr.eL 
78.10 
65.67 
68.09 
62.34 
66.79 
60.27 
71.76 
62.38 


L015 


Pr.cL 


L020 
1.020 
1.023 
L024 
1.023 
;.02S 


22.19 
2.77 


5.12 
.64 


S8.68 
2.70 


535.40 
66.92 


8.166 
L021 


THIRD  STAGE. 


EgrptiaD  BogarOom 

4.06 
2L3ft 
2.26 
2.44. 
8.29 
8.54 
3,85 
2.86 

.74 
.58 
1.08 

y^ 
116 

L43 

.16 

.65 

S.63 
2L71, 
2. 57 

!!§■ 

2.56 
8.81 
4.89 

188.64 
67.61 
5&75 

mo6 

98L60 
65.97 
60.64 
^82 

2,088 
1030 
LOSS 
1024 
1029^ 
L029 
1022 
1028 

LfiMaay'eBorae  Tooth 

Blonnt^a  Prolific 

— 

Imprared  Proliflo  Bread 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent 

•••■•y« 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent 

Cheater  CoiontT  Mammoth 

18-towed  Yellow  Dent 

Total 

9 

25.29 
2.81 

6.70^^ 
.74 

28.86 

2.96 

577.98 
64.22 

9.20^ 
1025 

"""•■'" 

FOUETH  STAGE. 


SgTvtlan  Sugar  Com, 

182 

tn 

2.86 
8.11 
3.27 
8.81 
3.49 

h74 
2,06 
2.54 
161 
104- 
104 
2.00 
189 

490 
2.84 
5.64 

2f9T 
8.29 
3.73 
6.84 

87.8 
134.80 
88.85 
6155, 
66.37 
58.24 
68.47 

1019 
1029 
2.048 
1024 
1036 
1026 
1082 
1038 

IfidiaT'aHJrae  Tooth 

BloantM  Proliflo. ....r  .r 

Improved  Proliflo  Bread 

Bridwrfte^Denl; 

Long  Nar^w  White  Dent 

*•••■"■• 



Chester  County  Mammoth 

18.xo^*«d  Yellow  Dent  ....^... 

Total 

9 

2&96 
2.88 

12.91 
148 

8a82 
8.43 

566.86 

8176 

0.251 
1028 

FIFTH  STAGE. 


Egyptian  Sugar  Com 

2.88 
2.08 
2.50 
5.92 
6.66 
8.48 
2.74 
8.86 

178 
2.86 
2.74 
160 
141 
157 

2.19 
2.46 
2.99 
4.56 
&48 
2.34 
4:68 
2.83 

6&96 
68.00 
63.80 
128.08 
140.98 
60?  27 
67.67^ 
62.84 

1021 
1018 

2.054 

1^ 
1038 

Itodeay's  florae  Tooth 

Blount^a  Proliflo 

f^...... 

Improved  Proliflo  Bread.. 

Broad  White  JTlat  Dent 

l^mg  £i  arrow  w  bite  Dent 

Cheater  County  Mammoth 

18-iowed  Yellow  Dent 

Total 

10 

29.57 
2.96 

13.29 
183 

27.53 
2.75 

648.58 
64.86 

ia246 
1025 

Average .• 

Yariety. 


I 


if 

I! 


Bm»tiaa  Sugar  Com 

LmasaT's  Hone  Tootb  . . . . , 

Blount's  Proliflo 

Improved Prollflo  Bread..., 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent. 
Choeter  Coanty  Mammoth. . 
18-rowed  Yellow  Dent  — «. 


Total.... 
Ayerage. 


2.49 
2,70 
8.83 
8.87 
8.59 
8.16 
8.17 
4.21 


Fr.eL 
2.13 
.90 
2.46 
L77 
L47 
8.M 
8.22 
2.07 


JfV.de. 
3.30 
L86 
2.27 
2.87 
2.81 
2.10 
2.82 
2.98 


64.56 

74.29 
67.90 
61.63 
59.61 
60.96 
61.68 
60.17 


L027 
L025 
L029 
L033 
L029 
L032 
1.038 
1,031 


Ft.cL 


27.00 
8.37 


17.57 
2.19 


19.51 
2.44 


610.80 
63.86 


&244 
1.080 


L47 
1.27 
2.80 


5.54 

1.85 


SEVENTH  STAGE. 


EffyptiftD  Sufpit  C-offi ..  ........ 

8.29 
6.28 
2.61 
2.44 
8.74 
8.69 
8.74 
8.95 

»89 

1.64 
L96 
2.81 
8.12 
8.05 
2.18 
2.28 

1.88 
6.80 
3.66 
2.68 
2.02 
2.tf 
8.88 
2L67 

63.67 
138.10 
64.84 
6L89 
66.98 
56.88 
55.96 
60.09 

1.026 
2.052 
1.027 
1.029 
1.086 
LOSS 
L^)34 
L028 

LmdeA V '  t^  iloTiMV  Tooth 

Bl^iunt^i  Proliflfl     **  *.  

ImprovfHl  Prolijtir  Brtj^d....... 

Brt»ad  WlUt«  l«^*t  D*nt 

Long  Kftrrovr  Whit*  Diat 

Cheiter  Cotuitv  MamiDfith 

18-towwl  YoUow  D™t  ,. 

2.16 
2.88 

Total 

9 

28.74 
8.09 

17.28 
1.91 

23.69 
2.63 

562.81 
61.42 

9.283 
L029 

4.09 

ATvage.. •....•... .«•••. 

3.49 

EIGHTH  STAGE. 


j-SngacConi  ... 
bT^B  Hon^n^ooth . 

-Tin     - 


BtocmtyPiollflo^ 
IniDTOTe^ Proliflo  Bread >.•••• 
BrMd  Widte  FUtOent.  ^ . . . . 
Long  Narrow  White  Dent ... . 
CheeterConnty  Mammoth. . . . 
18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 


Total  .»^ 
Ayerage. 


14 


&83 
2.86 
L59 
&06 
8.66 
&72 
7.69 
a96 


89.76 
2.84 


12.09 
2.08 
2.93 
9.50 
4.29 
1L14 
16.17 
8.86 


6L66 
4.89 


8.70 
8.08 
2.47 
6.62 
2.62 
6.22 
&58 
L40 


88.64 
2.76 


19L40 
68.66 
65.87 

13L48 
50.46 

l]a54 

174.08 
6L03 


870.96 
62.21 


8.098 
L024 
L029 
2.076 
L040 
2.090 
3.114 
L032 


14.498 
L086 


&40 
8.75 
ia73 
17.13 


40.00 
5.00 


NINTH  STAGE. 


Egyptian  Sugar  Com 

LmoBay's  Horae  Tooth .... 

Blonnt^a  Proliflo 

Improved  Pioliflc  Bread . . . , 
Broad  White  Fhit  Dent. ... 
LoDg  Narrow  White  Dent . 
Chester  Coanty  Mammoth. 
18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 


Total.... 
Average. 


10 


6.28 
6.66 
2.55 
2.68 
2.26 
4.50 
2.64 
8.65 


29.21 
2.92 


8.84 
18.^ 
l87 
7!  58 
9.07 
4.40 
7.76 
6.17 


62.63 
6.26 


8.68 
4.78 
2.50 
L65 
L33 
L47 
L65 
2.92 


19.98 
2.00 


120.40 
130.78 
59.86 
57.89 
69.97 
56.06 
56.04 
60.62 


602.51 
6a  26 


2.070 
2.060 
L037 
L049 
L055 
L041 
L050 
L048 


10.405 
L041 


8.50 


8.25* 

6.: 


8.47 


L83 


7.(0 

a  14 

8.65 


18.81 
627 
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Tut^. 


s 


si 


Esyptian  Sugar  Com . . . 
Luamv'B  Bon«  Tooth . 
Bloanr  8  ProUflo . 


Improved  ProlifiG  Bread.... 
Broad  White  Flat  Bent.  .. 
Long  Kanov  White  Dent . 
Chester  County  Mammoth. , 
18-roved  TeUow  Dent 


Total 

Average. 


Pr.cL 
3.07 
2.51 
fi.76 
8.76 
5.26 
4.41 
2.92 
8.05 


Pr.oL 
5.07 
7.86 
1L76 
5.^ 
9.30 
&82 
&24 
&87 


Pr.eL 
2.01 
3.44 
4.80 
2.52 
6.18 
2.27 
L99 
L88 


Pr.et, 
62.06 
58.04 

111.56 
52.56 

108.50 
50.70 
50.55 
54.82 


1.089 
1.050 
2.086 
3.045 
2.080 
L053 
L049 
1.044 


iV.ct 


10 


8L74 

3.17 


62.61 
6.26 


24.59 
2.46 


567.68 
56.77 


10.446 
L045 


1.90 
.20 


L64 
8.88 
2.44 


7.44 
10.22 
7.01 
9.20 
&03 


6L40 


4a  36 
6.04 


ELEVENTH  STAGE. 


ICffrntlftn  ftufl^T  CUvftk     .... 

2 
2 

7.80 
5.70 
4.62 
1.33 
8.53 
2.58 
8.24 
3.20 

11.58 
10.68 
9.00 
4.01 
4.30 
6.90 
6.16 
8.24 

4.44 

5.32 
3.96 
5.11 
8.04 
2.48 
.73 
2.81 

122.90 
121.42 
100.80 
61.60 
60.39 
62.77 
64.62 
54.90 

2.066 
2.080 
2.072 
1.043 
1.044 
1.049 
1.041 
1.052 

**"l82' 

■"i"84' 
2.19 
2.28 

10.60 

LSdaaVa  Horse  Tooth 

Blount's  Piolifio 

9.82 
8.88 

Improved  Prolific  Bread 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent 

Cheater  County  Kammoth 

18-rowed  Tellow  Dent 

5.10 
4.86 
7.08 
6.26 
7.58 

Total 

11 

8L50 
2.86 

61.77 
&61 

27.89 
2.53 

639.40 
58.18 

U.467 
L042 

""■'22* 

58.68 

A'verage.. ....••.••...... 

5b  33 

TWELFTH  STAOE. 


'Rffvotlan  Bnaiu* Com .......... 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

&22 
2.70 
4.26 
6.80 
6w84 
1.97 
2.40 
8.36 

8.86 
4.36 
7.96 
1Z40 
15^28 
10.67 
6.82 
4.15 

2.89 
3.51 
6. '84 
.64 
7.72 
2.82 
2.92 
2.06 

64.88 
62.29 
102.40 
116^08 
12&44 
62.34 
67.01 
65.40 

1.034 
L040 
2.070 
2.086 
2.004 
L050 
L041 
L036 

"i'ii" 

L72 
6.38 
.50 

8.66 
4.24 
7.46 
11.80 
12.26 
10.48 
6.54 
7.yt 

lindsaT'a  Uorae  Tooth 

BlountV  ProUflo           

Improved  ProllAo  Bread 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent 

Chester  County  Mammoth 

18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 

Total 

U 

29.04 
2.64 

64.49 
6w86 

28.89 

2.58 

644.29 
6&57 

11.460 
L042 

""',ii' 

5&46 

Average ................. 

5.55 

THIRTEENTH  STAGE. 


EgYptain  Sugar  Com «... 

•    1 

6l92 
4.76 
L03 
4.70 
2.84 
7.26 
a86 
6.88 

10.06 
14.12 

7.91 
ia44 

9.97 
8a  69 

&12 
45.84 

&06 
3.94 
2.88 
4.84 
2.26 
6.12 
1.76 
8.56 

114. 46 
121.84 

61.84 
124. 7« 

61.40 
16&48 

52.41 
216.48 

2.078 
2.086 
1.048 
2.080 
L065 
8.171 
L089 
4.220 

1.08 
&22 
8.90 
.90 
4.87 
17.81 
.01 
81.40 

6L36 

Lindsay's  Horse  Tooth 

Blount  a  Prolific 

10.62 
4  87 

Improved  Prolific  Bread 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent . . . . « 

Cbf  ster  County  Mammoth 

18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 

12.82 
8.73 

84.71 
4.89 

88.08 

Total 

16 

86.85 
2.27 

134.16 
&38 

82.91 
2.06 

891.68 
66.72 

16.777 
L048 

"■4*05' 

12L98 
7!  62 

Average... 

29  Ad 
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FOURTEENTH  STAGE. 


Variety. 

il 

0 

s 

, 

1 

• 
2 

1 

-5 

o 

a 

1 

h 

n 

It 

EgyptUm  Sagar  Covb  .....••... 

Pr.eL 
2.19 
8.02 
LM 
4.70 
2.25 
8.16 
1.25 
2.80 

Pr.eL 
9l27 
&18 
7.16 
14.72 
12.55 
7.50 
2.47 
&13 

Pr.tL 

2.08 

L50 

.    4.83 

4.96 
2.60 
2.75 
3.08 
3.39 

Pr.eL 
68.99 
54.66 
57.47 
120.60 
6L47 
67.73 
56.81 
69.38 

L653 
L04S 
1.046 
2.088 
L069 
L048 
1.029 
L051 

Pr.eL 
6l06 
L61 
.93 
Si66 
7.80 
L68 

'■*L*94 

7  92 

LlB<iMy's  Hon»  Toath 

Bloanrs  Prolific 

6l90 
&97 

ImproTed  Prolifio  Bread 

Bniad  White  FUt]>fat 

Long  Narrow  Wliite  Dent 

Cbeeter  County  Mammoth 

lA-rowed  Yellow  Dent 

1L74 
7.M 
2.M 
&84 

ToUl 

9 

2L27 
2.30 

68.02 
7.66 

24.63 
2.74 

511. 01 
66.78 

9l406 
LOiS 

Yii" 

63.71 

ATeiage..... ........... 

7  08 

FIFTEENTH  STAGE. 


Xg3rptian  Sugar  Cora 

2.40 
2.92 
.69 
Z05 
L15 
8.16 
8.60 
8.22 

11.02 
4.81 
1.91 
4.79 
3.63 
10.62 
16.64 
&18 

4.14 
3.46 
4.06 
1.95 
2.89 
7.60 
6.34 
2.56 

68.38 
60.50 
62.52 
40.06 
47.03 
107. 10 

uo.e2 

49.64 

L063 
L041 
1.028 
1.086 
L030 
Z084 
2.100 
LOIS 

4.48 

1IIl96 

Lindsay's  Horse  Tooth 

Bloont^s  Prolific   

4.61 

Improved  Prolific  Bread 

Broad  White  Flat  Dent    

Long  Narrow  White  Dent 

Chester  Coonty  Mammoth 

U-rowed  Yellow  D«nt 

.79 
.40 

""i*24 
10.  &I 
34.74 

Total 

10 

19.19 
L92 

50.60 
6.95 

8L00 
8.10 

665w86 

6&59 

10.425 
L043 

*'".*«' 

54.09 

Ayerage 

7.73 

SIXTEENTH  STAGE. 


Egyptian  Sugar  Com 

2.74 
3.09 
.70 
2.05 
3.25 
L32 
2.11 

4.72 
7.19 
2.35 
4.20 
9.51 
3.78 
1L39 

8.11 
2.fl7 
3.66 
2.83 
3.24 
4.16 
6.80 

64.71 
60.09 
42.62 
51.49 
45.95 
41.66 
50.00 

1.040 
L050 
L027 
1.035 
L056 
L036 
L062 

Lmosay's  Horse  Tooth 

Blount  s  Prolific 

L43 

7.04 

Improved  Prolific  Bread 

Long  Narrow  White  Dent 

Cht^ter  Coonty  Mammoth 

"'idi' 

8.95 
9.30 

18-rowed  Yellow  Dent 

3.48 

1L44 

v^    Total 

7 

16.26 
2.18 

43  28 
6.17 

25.47 
8.64 

345.52 
49.36 

7.306 
L044 

"■'.35 

3L82 

Ayerage ................. 

7.95 

SEVENTEENTH  STAGE. 


Btrvntlan  Sasrar  Com .......... 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2. 

1 

&S2 

2.80 

i..3a 

1.92 
1.84 
2.94 
1.20 

26.40 
15.60 
a40 
6.50 
12.11 
17.86 
4.35 

4.14 
5.72 
2.80 
2.00 
2.52 
6.72 
2.12 

112.16 
120.92 
55.22 
63.18 
66.00 
105.18 
87.94 

2.134 
2.088 
1.091 
1.041 
L066 
2.102 
L030 

1&94 
7.68 
4.15 
2.56 
7.76 
9.20 
1.08 

2L68 

LtnuBiiy's  Hnnte  Tooth 

Blount's  Prolific .           

Improvefl  Pn>liflc  Bread  

Long  Narrow  Wiiite  Dent  ...i. 

Chester  County  Mammoth 

18-rowwl  Yellow  Dent 

iao6 

6.00 

Total 

10 

16.88 
1.69 

91.22 
9.12 

25.11 
2.51 

56a  60 
56.06 

ia6ii 

L061 

"'I'n 

46l80 

Average... ...... ........ 

0.80 
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Variety 


Efsyptian  Sugar  Corn  . . . 
LiDasay'B  Home  Tooth  . 
Blonnt^i  ProUao . 


Improved  Proliflo  Broad . .. 
Long  Narrow  Whit©  Dent . 
Chester  Connty  Mammoth. 
18-rowed  Yellow  Dent , 


Total.... 
Average . 


aa 

'A 


Pr.  ct 

2.50 
1.60 
L92 
1.61 
6.06 
1.44 
3.14 


17.27 
L92 


CO 

Pr.ct. 

7.68 
1L57 

6.05 

3.31 
20.88 

6.»4 
23.30 


70.63 
8.83 


Pr.cL 
1.05 
2.66 
3.13 
2..^ 
4.36 
2.43 
6.28 


2L35 
2.37 


Fr.eU 
63.63 
60.91 
49.67 
64.95 

110.94 
46.77 

127.06 


493.93 
64.88 


H 


1.047 
1.061 
1.041 
1.031 
2.116 
1.089 
2.114 


9.449 
1.049 


3 


Pr.eL 
4.03 
7.41 
1.90 


1L46 
2.07 
14.88 


4w64 


2^ 

n 


10.49 
7.15 
2.  OB 

20.60 
6.20 

21-70 

&89 


GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OP  MAIZE  BY  STAGES. 


Before  first  stage . 

First  stage 

Second  stage 

Third  stage 

Fourth  stage 

Fifth  stage 

Sixth  stage 

Seventh  stage  .... 

Eighth  stage 

Ninth  stage 

Tenth  stage 

Eleventh  stage  ... 

TwelXth  stage 

Thirteenth  stage  . 
Fourteenth  stage . 
Fifteenth  stage ... 
Sixteenth  stage... 
Seventeenth  stage 
Eighteenth  stage . 


1.37 
2.49 
2.77 
2.81 
2.88 
2.96 
8.37 
8.09 
2.84 
2.92 
3.17 
2.86 
2.64 
2.27 
2.86 
1.92 
2.18 
1.69 
1.02 


.88 
.64 
.74 
1.43 
L83 
2.19 
L91 
4.39 
6.26 
6.26 
6.61 
5.86 
8.38 
7.66 
5.95 
R17 
0.12 
&83 


L77 
2.09 
2.70 
2.98 
3.42 
2.76 
2.44 
2.63 
2.76 
2.00 
2.46 
2.63 
2.58 
2.06 
2.74 
3.10 
3.64 
2.51 
2.37 


68.36 
64.39 
66.92 
64.22 
61.76 
64.86 
63.85 
61.42 
62.20 
60.26 
66.77 
58.13 
68.67 
56.72 
66.78 
55.69 
49.36 
66.06 
54.88 


L016 
L019 
L021 
L025 
L028 
L026 
1.030 
1.029 
1.035 
1.041 
1.045 
L042 
1.042 
L048 
1046 
1.043 
1.044 
1.051 
1.049 


L33 

.63 

.22 

.64 

4.05 

2.46 

.93 

.36 

4.02 

4.64 


L85 
2.40 
5.00 
6.27 
&04 
5.83 
6.  §6 
7.63 
7.08 
7.'78 
7.95 
9.36 
&80 


AVERAGE  RESULTS  FOR  1879,  1880,  1881. 

From  the  general  averages  of  the  tables  just  given  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared,  giving  the  percentages  of  sucrose,  glucose,  solfds, 
available  sugar,  and  juice,  as  also  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  number 
of  separate  analyses  included  in  the  average  for  each  stage. 

For  purpose  of  comparison^  there  is  also  given  upon  the  same  table 
the  average  results  obtained  in  1870  and  1880,  and  finally  an  average  of 
all  the  results  for  the  three  years. 

The  same  results  are  graphically  represented  upon  the  four  charts 
which  follow,  the  line  for  juice  being  left  out  in  the  chart  giving  the  re- 
sults of  1879,  since,  as  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  report,  tiie  juice 
was  obtained  that  year  without  the  aid  of  a  mUl,  and  was  so  much  less 
in  consequence  as  not  to  be  comparable  with  the  results  obtained  the 
last  two  years.  This  final  chart  comprises,  as  will  be  seen,  the  average 
results  of  a  total  of  4,032  separate  analyses  of  some  forty-five  varieties 
of  sorghum,  and,  covering  Uie  record  of  three  years'  work,  tlie  results 
are  the  more  conclusive. 
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COMPARISON  OP  SUaAB  OANB  WITH  SOBaHUM. 

The  results  represented  apon  the  tables  and  charts  which  have  been 
given  will  appear  the  more  surprising  if  compared  with  the  average 
analyses  of  the  juices  of  sugar  cane. 

Twenty -five  samples  of  sugar  cane  juices  from  the  many  varieties  of 
this  plant  grown  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Martinique,  Guadelupe, 
and  the  East  Indies,  analyzed  by  several  chemists,  give  the  following 
average  composition:  Sucrose,  13.28  per  cent;  other  solids,  2.71  per 
cent.  If,  now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sorghums,  we  subtract  the  sum  of 
the  solids  (which  was  made  up  of  ash,  glucose,  and  other  undetermined 
substances)  from  the  sucrose,  we  have  as  available  sugar  in  these  juices, 
an  average  of  10.57  per  cent.,  an  amount  even  less  than  that  found  pres- 
ent in  the  average  juice  of  35  kinds  of  sorghum  for  long  periods,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  charts  and  tables. 

TEMPEBATUBE  AND  BAINPALL,  1881. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  mean  temperature  and  total 
rainfall  for  each  day,  from  May  It  o  November  30,  as  also  the  maximum 
and  minimum  temperatures  from  the  date  of  the  first  frost,  which  oc- 
curred October  6,  has  been  frimished  this  department  from  the  records 
on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

For  purpose  of  comparison,  the  record  of  the  same  character  for  1880 
is  also  given. 

Stat4fment  showing  ike  mean  temperature  in  degrees  Fahr.  and  total  predpitaHon  recorded 
at  the  station  of  observation  of  the  Sigiuil  Service^  United  States  Army,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  each  day  from  May  1  to  November  30, 1881. 

[CompQed  from  the  reoords  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  XTnited  States  Army,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.J 
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statement  showing  the  max%mum  and  minimuM  temperature  tn  degrees  Fahr.from  October  Q 
(date  of  first  frost)  to  November  30,  1881,  as  recorded  at  the  station  of  ohservatwn  ef  Ike 
Signal  Servioe,  United  States  Army,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Compiled  ttom  the  recorda  on  file  at  the  offloe  of  the  Chief  SlgaaX  OOloer,  United  States  Aimy,  Wsmh' 

ington,D.C.] 
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'".'06* 

"'.ii' 

.18 

"."06* 
.18 
.01 

.65 
.02 

'".'02' 
.26 
.U 

0 

74.7 
72.2 
81.7 
83.0 
82.5 

7a  5 

68.6 
61.0 
65.6 
80.2 
64.2 

£1 

68.5 
50.7 
66.7 
72.6 
74.2 
74.5 
76.2 
89.7 
6L7 
60.0 
63.6 
67.7 
66.7 

g:l 

60.2 
63.0 

In. 

.02 

.10 
L26 

.05 
L48 

".'w' 
'"is* 

0 
64.7 
59.0 
63.2 
68.2 
59.5 
61.0 
51.6 
54.5 
58.7 
62.5 
66.7 
63.7 
54.2 
54.6 
66.7 
72.6 
54.2 
47.0 
44.7 
60.0 
64.7 
56.0 
48.0 
43.6 
43.5 
64.7 
53.0 
40.0 
46.5 
61.0 
60.7 

In. 

"."28 
.48 

'".'lY 
.20 

".'6i' 

.03 
.23 
.03 
.65 

0 

4a2 

60.0 
61.5 
67.5 
63.2 
66.5 
44.3 
45.3 
47.3 
56.6 
68.3 
52.6 
87.8 
87.0 
88.5 
88.7 
43.0 
85.0 
29.2 
33.2 
80^7 
20.6 
22.6 
27.2 
30.7 
24.7 
29.7 
32.7 
88.7 
33,7 

In. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

.06 
.16 
.07 

8 

9 

10 

.43 

11 

.16 

12 

13 

.W 

14 

,01 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

.09 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

.04 

26 

.17 

27 

28 

.63 

29...... 

80 

.04 

31 

*  The  daah  (~)  indicates  rainikU  too  small  to  measure. 

Statement  ehcwing  the  maximvm  and  minimum  temperaturee  in  degrees  Fdhr.  from  October  1 
(date  of  first  frost)  to  Noveniber  30,  V^^^as  recorded  at  the  station  of  observation  of  the 
Signal  Service,  United  States  Army,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Compiled  from  the  records  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  United  States  Army,  at 

Washington,  D.C.] 


Bay  of  month. 

October,  1880. 

November,  1880. 

Day  of  month. 

October,  1880. 

November,  1880. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 ^ 

87.0 
72.0 
74.0 
80.0 
64.0 
70.0 
65.0 
67.0 
70.0 
76.0 
80.0 
80.0 
65.0 
6&0 
80.5 
8L5 

sas 

43.0 
47.5 
57.0 
56.0 
64.6 
44.0 
89.0 
47.6 
48,0 
60.5 
06.0 
45,5 
38.5 
50.0 
60.0 

68.0 
63.0 
60.0 
62.0 
6&0 

7ao 

69.0 
67.0 
62.0 
63.0 
87.0 
62.0 
48.0 
40,0 
42.0 
6L0 

84.6 
88.0 
87.0 
49.0 
68.0 
69.0 
4L0 
88.0 
89.0 
89.0 
60.0 
47.0 
85.0 
34.0 
32.0 
28.0 

17 

70.0 
67.0 
67.0 
60.0 
64.0 
59.5 
65.0 
49.0 
54.0 
62.0 
61.0 
49.0 
49.0 
63.0 
5&0 

46.0 
40.0 
80.6 
41.0 
42.5 
60.0 
44.0 
40.0 
83.0 
8&0 
49.0 
30.0 
39.0 

4ao 

45.0 

61.0 
48.0 
83.0 
84.0 
89.5 
2&0 
29.0 
81.0 
86.0 
29.0 
86.0 
34.0 
45.0 
87.0 

3*2.0 

2 

18 

20  0 

8 

19 

19.0 

4.^. 

20 

30  0 

6 

21 

26.0 

6 

22 

12.6 

7 

12.5 

8 

24 

13.0 

9 

25 

28.0 

10 

26 

22  0 

11 

27 

22.0 

12 

28 

28.0 

13 

29 

32  6 

14 

30 

3U.  0 

15.:::;:.::;:.:.. 

31 

16 

Frosts  (faU  qf  1880-'81}.-October  1, 19, 25 ;  November  1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 18. 
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Ditto. 


Began. 


AmoDnt 


May  a 

JTnneHto  18  .... 

Jnly  22 , 

AufTuatS  to 4..., 
Reptomlier  0  to  7 
tSeptoinbor8io0 


4.84  p.  m 

8.25  p.  m.,  14th' 

6.10a.m 

4.20  p.  m.,  3d  .. 

8.35p.iii.,6th.. 

«.15  0.111.,  8th.. 


6.05  p.  m .-- 

8.1b  o.  m.,16th 

4.10  p.  m 

8.50  p.m.,  4th 

5.00  A.  in.,7th 

10.00  p.  m..  Mb... 


Inek€$, 
1.40 
2.46 

L37 
1.89^ 
1.34 
L53 


the  doteo  nomod  in 
which  the  amoont  of 
precipitation  exoeeded 
one  inch  are  heie  given. 


Temperature  and  rainfall,  1880. 


Month. 


May,1880 

Jnne,1880 

Jaly.1880 

AQffiiatl880 

Septemfaer,  1880 

Ooiobor,1680 

Kovember,  1880 

Wab  Dbpastmsxt,  Ofpxcb  of  Cbibf  Siohal  Ofticbb, 

WatkimgUfn,  D.  O.,  Mtunik  V^  188L 


COMPARISON  OF  SEASONS  1880  AND  188L 

The  crop  retnrns  for  this  year,  and  imi versa!  testimony  agree  that  the 
season  jnst  past  has  been,  over  a  wide  area  of  our  country,  of  an  almost 
unprecedented  character.  A  cold,  backward  spring  and  a  drought  of 
exceptional  severity  united  to  produce  most  unfavorable  results. 

The  records  which  follow  will  fiilly  sustain  the  general  opinion  and 
explain  sufficiently  the  reasons  of  fiailure. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  mean  temperature  for  If  ay  and 
June  in  1880  was  72.8<^,  while  for  the  same  months  in  1881  it  was69.4<>; 
also,  that  the  total  rainfall  for  these  months  was,  in  1880,  6.89  inches, 
of  which  amount  5.29  inches  fell  in  three  rains,  pretty  evenly  distribu- 
ted over  the  two  months,  viz:  May  11,  L40  inches;  May  22  and  23, 1.61 
inches;  and  June  13,  2.28  inches. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  May  and  June,  1881,  the  total  rain&ll  was  7.57 
inches,  of  which  5.71  inches  fell  in  June. 

Also,  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  three  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  in  1880,  the  mean  average  temperature  was  73.4o«  and 
the  total  rainfall  9.37  inches;  the  mean  average  temperature  for  these 
months  in  1881,  was  76.9<>,  while  the  total  rainfall  was  only  4.93  inches, 
and  of  this  small  amount  nearly  half,  2.19  inches,  fell  in  September. 

The  results,  however,  secured  in  the  plat  of  sorghum  planted  on  the 
grounds  of  the  department  fully  justify  the  reputation  this  plant  has 
of  being  able  to  withstand  drought,  although  it  appears  necessaiy  to 
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careniliy  prepared,  naa  a  good  exposure  to  tne  sun,  ana  tne  crop  came 
forward  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  fully  2  feet  high  before  the  seed  was 
planted  for  the  third  time  in  the  larger  fields. 

In  very  marked  contrast  were  the  results  seen  upon  a  portion  of  the 
department  ground.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the 
sorghum  plat  was  plowed  up  through  a  mistake,  and  upon  June  13, 
(forty-six  days  after  the  first  planting),  this  portion  was  replanted  with 
ten  varieties  of  sorghum.  But  neither  of  these  varieties  attained  any 
development,  the  average  not  being  even  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
secured  from  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  this  replanted  por- 
tion, and  throughout  the  season  tiiese  ten  varieties  were  stunted, 
withered,  and  sickly,  evidently  the  result  of  the  drought  which  followed 
closely  upon  this  planting,  and  before  a  good  start  had  been  made  by 
the  plants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  several  varieties  grown  upon  the  field  from 
the  first  planting  suffered  comparatively  litUe  harm,  and  yet,  although 
withstanding  tMs  severe  drought  during  July  and  August,  the  result 
was  evident  in  a  much  lighter  crop  than  was  secured  in  1880,  as  wiU  be 
seen  by  the  following: — 

The  average  weight  of  stripped  stalks  per  acre  of  thirty-eight  varie- 
ties grown  in  1880  was  31,^09  pounds,  the  maximum  being  50,017  and 
the  minimum  13,839  pounds  per  acre. 

The  average  weight  of  stripped  stalks  per  acre  of  thirty-four  varieties 
grown  in  1881  was  22,524  pounds,  the  maximum  being  33^538  and  the 
minimum  10,750  pounds  per  acre. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  meteorological  data  of  1880  and  1881 
in  connection  with  the  results  shown  by  the  tables  representing  the 
average  results  of  analyses  for  these  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  in  1880  and  1881  were  mainly  the  same, 
the  land  upon  which  it  was  grown  was  the  same,  the  mill  by  which  the 
juice  was  expressed  was  the  same,  and  care  was  taken  to  maintain  it  in 
good  order.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  average  percentage  of 
Inice,  by  weight,  obtained  from  the  stripped  stalks  was  greater  in  1881 
than  in  1880,  that  in  1881  averaging  64.02  per  cent,  while  that  in  1880 
averaged  only  62  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juices  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  stage,  inclusive  (the  period  when  the  canes 
should  be  worked  for  sugar),  diners  greatly,  tlie  average  specific  gravity 
being,  for  this  period  in  1880, 1.0694,  while  in  1881  it  was  1.0752,  this 
showing,  as  is  seen  by  the  analysis,  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
sugar  in  these  juices  of  1881. 

The  increase  in  specific  gravity,  as  will  be  seen,  is  due  to  the  increased 
amounts  of  sugar,  and  since  tiie  percentage  or  juice  is  about  in  the 
inverse  ratio  it  shows  that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  plant  varies  but 
very  little,  whether  in  seasons  of  rain  or  drought. 

But  the  very  general  belief  that  tilie  character  of  the  juice  undergoes 
great  change,  due  to  the  occurrence  of  heavy  rains,  seems  hardly  to  be 
supported  by  the  fiacts.  In  fact  it  would  be  of  great  importance  if 
these  opinions  were  more  generaUy  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
If  we  look  over  the  meteorological  data  from  the  Signal  OfSce  which  has 
just  been  given,  we  shall  see  that  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  September, 
1881,  there  was  a  rainfall  of  1.73  inches,  which  succeeded  a  season  of 
protracted  drought    It  would  seem,  then^  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
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crally  accepted  belief,  that  we  should  obtain  evidence  of  this  in  a  greatly 
increased  ]>ercentage  of  juice;  but  an  examination  of  the  tables  of 
analyses  shows  no  appreciable  change  in  either  of  the  varietieB. 

EFFECT  OF  HEAVY  RAINFALL  AFTER  LONG  DROUGHT. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  produced,  if  any,  in  the  com- 
position of  the  several  sorghums,  due  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  prepared,  which  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  each 
variety  taken  before  and  after  the  heavy  rainfall  of  September  10  and  IL 

The  average  of  the  analyses  of  all  the  varieties  made  just  before  the 
heavy  rain  of  September  10  and  11,  viv..  those  made  September  7, 8.  and  9, 
also,  the  average  of  all  the  analyses  or  each  variety  made  immeaiately 
succeeding  this  rainfall,  viz.,  analyses  made  on  September  12^  14, 15,  and 
17,  and  the  results  are  as  follows: — 

Table  showing  effect  of  heavy  rainfall  after  long  drought. 


Analyses  taken  jaat  before  Sep- 

Analyses  taken  Just  after  Sep- 

tember 10  and  11. 

tember  10  and  11. 

i 

i 

I 

^ 

s 

Dfttea  of  aziAlysea. 

•g 

i 

1 

1 

C3 

3 

1 

i 

o 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

p 

>9 

e 

1 

Pr.et 

Pr.ct. 

Pr.ct 

Pr.et. 

Pr.et. 

Pr.ct 

Pr.et 

Pr.et 

1 

Sept  7, 17.  and  Oct  5, 15... 

IK.  23 

.80 

3.00 

54.17 

1.089 

17.09 

.86     a64 

43.83 

L088 

3 

8ept7,17,andOct5.15-.. 

17.41 

.81 

2.76 

58.86 

1.084 

16.89 

l.ll 

3.19 

62.80 

L085 

8 

Sept  7, 17,  and  Oct.  5. 15... 

la^o 

.86 

1.77 

63.51 

L087 

16.88 

L06 

2.88 

63.72 

1.086 

4 

S«pt  7, 17,  and  Oct  6, 15... 

19.58 

.95 

2.75 

59.51 

1.095 

1.'^.24 

L27 

3.86 

50.54 

L080 

6 

8ept7,17,and0ct5, 15... 

14.08 

2.03 

2.32 

64.45 

L074 

17.01 

.49 

2.98 

80.46 

L086 

6 

Sept 7, 17, and  Oct. 5, 15... 

18.38 

1.48 

3.95 

45.14 

L098 

17.69 

.57 

3.12 

69.80 

1.087 

7 

Sept  7, 12,  and  Oct  7, 17 . . . 

16.00 

L73 

2.40 

62.01 

1.083 

15.65 

1.62 

1.52 

63.64 

L080 

6 

Sept  7, 12,  and  Oct  7. 27  .. 

16.86 

1.07 

2.20 

56.95 

L083 

12.66 

2.44 

1.79 

«2.S1 

L0T2 

9 

Sept  8, 12,  and  Oct  7, 17... 

16.99 

1.88 

2.76 

60.94 

L086 

10.16 

3.52 

2.07 

62.16 

L068 

10 

Septa,  12,  and  Oct  7. 17... 

17.86 

.83 

3.89 

57.69 

1.0h9 

16.18 

.80 

2.85 

58.83 

LOOO 

11 

Sept 8. 12, and  Oct  7. 47... 

18.86 

.66 

3.33 

64.59 

L094 

17.03 

LOS 

2.56 

69.56 

L086 

12 

Sept  8, 14 

16.12 
1&91 
16.39 
16.03 
18.81 

.79 
L81 
L90 
1.26 
1.26 

4.87 
3.00 
3.25 
3.88 
2.97 

60.83 
67.38 
64.38 
58.16 
63.  ^7 

1.083 
1.084 
1.084 
L087 
L098 

19.51 
15.70 
17.64 
ia28 
18.61 

i.'75 
L55 
.77 
LU 

8.77 
8.94 

65w«7 
63.01 
62.40 
60.10 

L098 

13 

Sept  8, 14 

L06B 

14 

Sept  8, 14 

L087 

15 

Septs,  14 

L087 

16 

Sept  8, 14, 19,  and  Oct  17.. 

8. 16  1  50. 00 

1.091 

17 

Sept  9, 14, 37,  and  Oct  18.. 

17.38 

2.29 

4.94 

65.  77 

1. 093 

19.20 

1.54 

2. 61     61  49 

1.092 

18 

Sept  9, 14. 27,  and  Oct  18. . 

16.46 

2  58 

3.98 

58.05 

1.086 

17.79 

2.85 

8. 65     56  79 

L089 

19 

Sept  9, 14, 27,  and  Oct  18. . 

17.20 

2.00 

4.67 

54  48 

1.089 

15.79 

2  06 

4.52     60.86 

L084 

20 

Sept  5, 14. 27,  and  Oct  18.. 

15.35 

4.30 

2.89 

62.78 

1,089 

15.95 

L96 

4.23 

61.53 

L084 

21 

Sept  9, 14,  and  Oct  8, 12... 

16.02 

1.63 

62.50 

L094 

18.69 

1.09 

58.77 

1.000 

22 

SepL  5, 15.  and  Oct  3, 14. . . 

14.40 

3.00 

s'ii' 

61.71 

1.080 

13.96 

1.93 

"ros" 

50  63 

1.075 

23 

Sept9, 15,AndOct3, 14  .. 

13.00 

4-71 

8.65 

67.62 

1.081 

14.23 

2.94 

4.14 

59.04 

1.081 

24 

Sept9, 15,andOct3.14... 

14.27 

1.51 

2.51 

66.00 

L073 

U.31 

2.64 

&03 

6.  ..07 

L064 

25 

Sept  5, 15,  and  Oct  3, 14. .. 

13.45 

3.26 

1.9^ 

67.92 

1.073 

14.23 

2.65 

6.43 

60.66 

L076 

26 

Sept  9, 15,  and  Oct  3, 14... 

9.80 

5.18 

4.40 

59.53 

1.073 

11.14 

3.73 

8.82 

63.11 

L070 

27 

Sept  9, 15,  and  Oct  3. 15  .. 

13.05 

4.16 

2.28 

62.78 

1.077 

11.65 

3.82 

8.68 

62.24 

L070 

28 

Sopt 9, 15, and  Oct  3, 15... 

19.25 

1.48 

2.41 

61.06 

L089 

16  73 

.86 

4.38     67  02 

L083 

29 

Sept  9, 15,  and  Oct  4, 15... 

laoo 

1.83 

2.00 

60.10 

1.077 

14.37 

L21 

6. 27  1  67. 58 

1.079 

30 

Sept  9. 15,  and  Oct  4, 15... 

16.14 

L70 

2.40 

58.77 

1.077 

14.rt2 

1.83 

4w47     6L09 

L077 

31 

Sept  9, 15 

ia87 
15.80 
15.13 
15.90 

1.70 
3.U7 
2.72 
L38 

3.07 
l.]3 
2.  33 
2.68 

62.55 
58.39 
61.72 
57. 33 

1.087 
1. 1.75 
L075 
1.077 

14.47 
13.38 
14.70 
1L62 

2.54 
2.57 
2.14 

4.26  !  67.56 
4. 80     68. 81 
3. 28     58. 64 

L081 

32 

S«»pt9, 15 

L(ri4 

33 

Sept  9, 15 

1.076 

34 

Sept  9, 15 

1.87     5.04     62.83 

1.066 

37 

Sept7,17  

12.57 
8.97 

.99 
5.19 

4.19 
1.04 

32.36 
69.64 

1.073 
1.059 

13.61 
13.07 

.68  14.81     46  27 
2.83  i  2.09  I  61.62 

L075 

38 

Sept  7, 17 

1.070 

Ayerage  .- 

10.02 

2. 06  I  2.  98 

59.54 

L0832 

15.40   L803   3.094     67.80 

L0802 
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Average  results  of  analyacB  ofihiriy-six  varieties  of  sorghum  before  and  after  ike  rainfall 

of  September  10  and  11. 


Before. 

After. 

SnoroM 

■■................>•.••..... Dcr  cent.. 

1&02 
2.06 
2.08 

59.54 
1.083 

10.98 

15.40 

GIncoae 

do 

1.80 

Solid* 

do 

8.60 

Jmoe 

do 

57.80 

Specific  gravity.......... .••......,.- 

L080 

ATMlAbl^  iiagAr ..., 

...D«r  cent.. 

9.90 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  this  storm,  as  shown 
in  these  analyses,  show  an  average  loss  of— 

Per  cent. 

Sucrose 3.9 

Glucose 12.6 

Juice 2.9 

Specific  gravity 3.6 

Available  sugar - "...    9.8 

The  gain  in  solids  was  23.8  per  cent. 

The  above  results  are  rather  surprising  and  certainly  opposed  to  the 
view  generally  entertained.  Without  accepting  them  as  wholly  conclu- 
sive, it  must  be  remembered  that  thpy  are  the  results  of  a  very  large 
number  of  determinations  and  of  a  very  large  number  of  distinct  van* 
eties.  If  it  shall  hereafter  be  shown  that  such  a  result  invariably  fol- 
lows a  rainfall,  it  would  appear  that  the  explanation  is,  that  by  such 
rainfall  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  plant  is  excited  and  that  the  material 
for  this  rapid  development  of  the  plant  is  derived  from  the  stored-up 
food  (mainly  sugar  or  starch)  present.  This  would  account  for  the  loss 
in  sugar,  while  the  water,  being  simply  the  vehicle  for  transporting  such 
food,  is  evaporated  from  the  foliage  more  rapidly  than  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  roots. 

EFFECT  OF  FEOST  UPON  SOEGHUM. 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  the  eflfects  of  frost  upon  the  sorghum, 
I  have  also  taken  the  average  of  the  analyses  of  each  of  the  sorghums, 
just  before  the  dates  of  the  first  frosts  of  October  6  and  11,  viz.,  those 
analyses  which  were  made  September  27,  and  October  3,  4,  5,  and  7, 
and  those  made  October  14,  15, 17,  and  18.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table. 

Table  shounng  effect  of  first  frosts. 


Jtutt  before  October  6  and  11. 

Jnst  after  October  6  and  IL 

1 

3 

1 

►» 

1! 

CO  w 

1 

O 

1 

►» 

5|. 

Feret 

FereL 

FereL 

FereL 

FereL 

FereL 

FereL 

FereL 

1&24 

.87 

±76 

54.28 

1.078 

14.32 

1.16 

4,60 

57.90 

t078 

18.56 

1.89 

2.15 

51.18 

1.073 

14.12 

1.18 

4.14 

57.96 

L075 

16.32 

LOS 

2.74 

44.54 

L087 

16.59 

1.09 

5.11 

55.81 

L088 

1L85 

Lll 

3.05 

55.10 

1.068 

16.24 

1.27 

4.20 

S5.80 

1.082 

12.56 

.70 

2.40 

51.31 

L068 

14.65 

.40 

5.03 

57.44 

1.078 

15.36 

.98 

2.88 

58.06 

1.082 

13.97 

3.28 

4.33 

^S 

1.084 

14.77 

L81 

3.65 

69.89 

1.082 

11.90 

1.16 

8.78 

1.069 

17.22 

.95 

2.94 

48.46 

18.88 

2.44 

3.97 

65.23 

1.084 

12.64 

2.12 

2.58 

G1.19 

1.070 

13.  24 

1.85 

3.45 

58.00 

1.076 

17.88 

.51 

4.12 

58.02 

1.090 

10.30 

.40 

3.80 

54.60 

1.085 

16.88 

.42 

3.38 

.'>7. 25 

1.085 

16.13 

.59 

4.87 

52.91 

L088 

17.40 

.78 

55  58 

1  089 

13  90 

1.78 
1.64 

4.44 

2.50 

47.38 
58.90 

1.081 
1.079 

16.57 

1.52 

8.14 

55.84 

1.083 

14.72 

18.15 

1.39 

4.40 

55.99 

1.094 

13.55 

1.50 

n.50 

56.95 

1.078 

16.68 

1.56 

40.29 

1  080 

14.39 
15.25 

1.73 
1.96 

2.03 
2.01 

58.07 
58.51 

1.681 
1.082 

14.14 

2.60 

3.67 

4&29 

LOW) 

16.10 

.94 

4.20 

5a  87 

1.085 

15.60 

1.20 

3.47 

56.75 

1.065 

15.78. 

1.26 

4.01 

57.97 

1.083 

12. 41 

2.57 

1.81 

65.80 

1.040 

16.77 

L72 

4.23 

55.99 

L084 

12.44 

3.02 

2.63 

60.34 

1.07S 
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Table  ahovHng  effect  of  first  froata — Continued. 


Just  before  October  6  and  U. 

Jnat  after  October  e  and  IL 

1 

1 

1 

J 

5^ 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1&91 

1.27 

8.66 

61.72 

1.082 

9.45 

L58 

2.81 

62.71 

1.068 

14.65 

2.31 

3.11 

67.28 

1.079 

4.64 

4.77 

2.61 

67.31 

L048 

1«.22 

1.66 

4.17 

57.98 

1.088 

10.19 

2.46 

8.28 

56.U 

1.067 

1L70 

4.14 

2.74 

63.72 

1.071 

6.50 

3.98 

2.97 

59.73 

LOSS 

16.35 

1.20 

4.15 

56.77 

1.085 

7.27 

1.07 

a  14 

64.03 

1.045 

14.86 

1.50 

3.27 

52.94 

1.082 

12.16 

1.92 

1.96 

60.39 

1.071 

13.50 

L43 

3.34 

L078 

11.69 

L28 

4.00 

59.51 

1.066 

AT*ge.l&28 

1.41 

8.37 

54.83 

L0814 

12.91 

L82 

3.49 

5&09 

L0738 

Average  reeulte  of  analyses  of  thirtjf-six  varieties  of  sorghum  before  and  after  the  frosts  of 

October  6  avd  11. 


Before. 

After. 

SacToee..... 

,,,,. .,,..,,..........  per  c^ntr . 

15.28 
1.41 
3.37 

64.82 
L061 

10.50 

12.91 

Glncoee 

da .... 

1.82 

SoUda  

do 

3.49 

Jnioe 

Hn     - 

68.09 

Speoiflo  sravltjr r 

L674 

Arailable  aagar 

n«r  AAnt.. 

7.6 

From  the  above  averages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  these 
frosts  show  an  average  loss  of— 

Peroent 

Snorofle 1&.5 

Specific  gravity 8.6 

Available  sugar • 27.6 

And  a  gain  of— 

Percent. 

Glncoee 29.1 

SolidB 3.6 

Jnioe 6.0 

The  above  results  accord  with  the  general  belief  as  to  the  injurions 
effects  of  frost  upon  the  cane.  It  wonld  appear  from  the  increase  in 
glucose  and  decrease  in  sucrose  that  the  effects  of  frost  were  to  produce 
an  inversion  of  tiie  sugar  present  in  the  juices  of  the  plant 

If  we  consider  the  average  results  produced  in  a  few  of  the  different 
varieties  of  cane,  viz,  Mastodon  No.  24,  Honduras  No.  25,  Sugar  Gane 
No.  26,  Wallis's  Hybrid  No.  27,  White  Imphee  No.  28,  and  White  Mam- 
moth No.  7,  for  example,  we  shall  flud  the  effect  even  more  marked. 
For  purpose  of  comparison  I  have  given  the  average  results  of  analyses 
of  the  above  varieties  by  themselves,  and  also  the  average  results  of 
several  other  varieties  by  themselves,  viz,  Early  Amber  No.  1,  Early 
Golden  No.  2,  White  Liberian  Nos.  3  and  4,  Black  Top  No  5,  African 
No.  6,  Begular  Sorgho  No.  9,  Link's  Hybrid  Nos.  10  and  11. 

Average  results  of  analyses  of  Nos.  7,  24,  25, 26,  27,  28,  made  just  before  andjuet  afier  Hk/t 

frosts  of  October  6  and  11. 


Before. 

After. 

Socrose.. ...•••• -•-....  .....■...>...-..■>•. 

Deroeat.. 

14.98 
L96 
8;  68 

67.89 
1.081 
9.86 

&84 

GInooee  .i..... ........................ ...... 

2.50 

golide 

Aa 

8.01 

Juice 

do 

61.34 

Soeciflo  fiTAvitv. ..................... .......     - 

1.056 

-neroant.. 

2.83 
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the  frosts  of  Ootoher  6  and  11. 


After. 


SnoTose percent. 

GlucoHe <- do..., 

SolidB do.... 

Jnioo do — 

Specific  flTavity 

Available  sugar percent. 


15^06 
1.25 
4.30 

55.83 
1.082 
9.42 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  these  fix)sts  were  fai 
more  disastrous  upon  the  first  group  of  sorghums  selected  thau  upon 
the  last  group,  for,  arranging  the  results  side  by  side,  this  difference  in 
effect  produced  is  readily  compared,  thus: 


First  group. 


Second  group. 


Sncrose I>er  cent. 

Glucose do — 

Solids do... 

Joice  do — 

Specific  grayitj 

Available  sagar X>^r-cent. 


Loss 
Gain 
Loss 
Gain 
Loss 
Loss 


44.1 
28.3 
15.9 
6.0 
30.9 
69.8 


Gain. 
Gain 
Gain 
Gain 
Gain 
Loss; 


2.9 
22.5 
51.4 
2.3 
5.1 
12.1 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  there  is  practically  little 
effect  shown  by  the  frost  upon  the  several  varieties  of  sorghum  in  the 
second  group.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  glucose  arud  solids  is  in 
fact  not  a  very  large  actual  increase,  while  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in 
the  juice  is  slightly  more. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that? the  difference  in  the  effects  of  the  frost 
upon  the  two  groups  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the' second 
group  the  different  varieties  of  sorghum  were  those  of  early  maturity, 
and  this  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  of  analyses  of  these  va- 
rieties, which  will  show  that  for  a  long  period  these  varieties  had  reached 
their  maximum  content  of  sugar,  and  in  fact  had  begun  to  fall  off  a  lit- 
tle; while,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables,  the  members  of  the 
first  group  were  of  the  late  varieties,  and  their  full  development  had 
not  yet  been  attained,  for  their  content  of  sucrose  was  and  had  been 
gradually  increasing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  while  the  plant  is 
in  its  immature  condition,  the  functions  of  growth  and  the  elaboration 
of  its  sugar  in  vigorous  action,  it  is  far  more  susceptible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  frost  than  after  full  maturity  has  been  attained.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case  it  would  explain  the  injurious  action  of  frost  upon 
the  sugar  cane  of  Louisiana,  which,  owing  to  the  long  period  necessary 
for  its  full  development,  can  never  reach  that  condition  of  maturity  which 
would  render  it  comparatively  safe. 

The  above  results  will  enable  us  to  explain  the  very  conflicting  testi- 
mony of  sorghum-growers  as  to  the  effects  of  frost  upon  their  crops, 
many  having  experienced  no  evil  results,  while  others  have  found  the 
effects  of  frost  most  disastrous.  At  least  these  results  will  be  of  value 
in  guarding  us  from  drawing  too  hasty  conclusions,  since,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  reasonable  support  is  afforded  in  the  above  data  for  either  view, 
and  it  would  seem  wise  to  withhold  conclusions  until  more  facts  are 
accumulated. 
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▲TAILABUB  SUaiB— MEANnva  OF  THE  TERM. 

We  have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  this  term,  but  ite  impor 
tanoe  is  such  that  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  conditions  which  tend  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  amount  should  be  had,  since  although  the 
ecouomical  production  of  molasses  of  a  good  quality  firom  sorghum 
would  save  us  an  annual  importation  of  several  million  dollars'  worth, 
of  itself  an  amount  fully  justifying  any  reasonable  expense  of  investiga- 
tion looking  to  this  production;  yet  the  present  annual  importation  of 
sugar,  whicu  steadily  increases  in  amount,  makes  this  matter  of  sugar 
production  of  extreme  importance. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SUOAB  AND  MOLASSES  IMPORTED  IK  1879. 

In  1879  the  sugar  and  molasses  imported  reached  in  round  numbers 
the  amount  of  $76,500,000,  one-eighth  of  which  was  for  molasses,  a  sum 
requiring  considerably  more  than  the  aggregate  production  of  gold  and 
silver  of  our  mines,  which  in  1880  was  of  gold  $36,000,000  and  of  silver 
$39,200,000,  a  total  of  $75,200,000,  or  $1,300,000  less  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  sugar  imported  the  previous  year. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  BEARma  UPON  THE  QUESTION  OF 

AVAILABLE  SUGAR. 

By  reference  to  the  table  giving  the  general  results  of  all  the  analyses 
of  the  several  varieties  of  sorghum  in  1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the  aggregate 
number  of  analyses  being  4,042  and  the  varieties  analyzed  being  about 
40,  these  results  having  been  obtained  from  as  many  distinct  varieties 
by  so  large  a  number  of  seiiarate  analyses  made  in  successive  years,  the 
general  conclusion  reached  appears  established  beyond  question. 

It  will'  be  seen  that  during  the  early  stages  of  development  of  these 
plants, up  to  and  including  the  sixth  stage,  the  available  sugar  is  given 
as  a  minus  quantity,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  sucrose  in  the  juice  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  glucose  and  other  solids.  It  will  also  be  seen  tiiat 
in  the  seventh  stage  the  available  sugar  is  practically  none,  being  only 
.13  per  cent.,  and  this  stage  represents  the  period  when  the  seed  is  in 
the  milky  state.  It  is  then  obviously  absurd  to  expect  to  obtain  any 
sugar  by  working  up  the  crop  until  it  has  advanced  beyond  this  condi- 
tion toward  maturity. 

It  will  also  be  observed  in  the  table  that  during  these  early  stages 
the  amount  of  this  minus  available  sugar  remains  nearly  the  same,  the 
average  for  the  first  five  stages  being  — 3.22  per  cent.;  and  also  that 
the  available  sugar  after  it  first  appears  rapidly  increases  in  quantity^ 
and  remains  practically  constant  through  the  several  subsequent  stages ; 
and  in  this  it  agrees,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  development  of  the  su- 
crose, which,  at  a  certain  period,  is  very  rapid,  and  afterward  nearly 
constant  through  the  season,  while,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  sum  of 
the  glucose  and  solids  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 

DANGER   OF   3nXING  IMMATURE  WITH   MATURE  CANE  IN  WORKING. 

It  is  of  greatest  practical  importance  also  to  consider  the  effect  of 
mixing  immature  with  mature  canes  in  the  working.  If,  for  example, 
a  ton  of  sorghum  in  the  tenth  stage  was  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
in  the  third  stage,  and  the  mixed  juices  together  boiled  to  a  sirup,  it  is 
doubtM  whether  any  sugar  would  be  obtained,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
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second  lot  of  juice  would  have  — 3.24  per  ceut.,  and  the  mixed  juice 
would,  of  course,  have  but  .62  per  cent,  available,  so  small  a  quantity 
as  to  be  practically  valueless.  It  is,  then,  to  be  remembered  that  for 
the  purpose  of  sugar-making  every  unripe  cane  allowed  to  go  to  the 
mill  is  not  only  worthless  in  itself,  but  far  worse  th<m  worthless^  since  it 
causes  the  loss  of  sugar  otherwise  available. 

This  fact  will  more  clearly  appear  if  the  necessary  calculations  are 
given  of  the  results.  Supposing  that  the  mill  gives  60  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  stalks  in  juice;  we  should  then  have  1,200  pounds  of  juice 
from  each  ton  of  stalks,  and  the  former  would  give  4.49  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  or  53.88  pounds,  while  the  latter  would  give  — 3.24,  or  minus 
38.88  pounds,  the  difference  being  15  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  two 
tons  of  stalks,  equal  to  .625  per  cent  of  2,400  pounds  of  juice. 

We  thus  see  that  by  mixing  in  the  immature  canes  we  really  obtain 
only  about  one-fourth  the  sugar  which  the  one  ton  of  good  cane  would 
have  yielded  alone. 

The  above  facts  are  practically  understood  by  the  sugar-planters  of 
Cuba  and  Louisiana,  for  they  are  careful  to  cut  off  and  leave  upon  the 
field  the  upper  and  immature  portion  of  the  sugar  cane,  knowing  by 
experience  that  by  sending  it  to  the  mill  it  results  in  actual  loss  in  tiiek 
product  of  sugar. 

That  their  practice  is  entirely  justified  by  the  results  of  analysis  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  below,  which  represents  the  average 
results  in  each  case  of  four  analyses  of  the  juices  from  the  butt,  the 
middle,  and  the  top  of  three  varieties  of  sugar  cane  grown  in  Louisiana, 

Table  showing  relative  value  of  different  parts  of  sugar-cane  stalk. 


Butt 

Middle. 

Top. 

Sucrose 

......................per  cent.. 

15.36 
.75 
.24 

14.37 
1.008 

12.95 
1.42 
.68 

10.85 
L061 

3.21 

Glneoee - 

...-..,.,..-....  do 

3.68 

Solids  

.do...... 

2.23 

Availnble  snjcar , 

An 

—2.70 

Spedflo  gravity 

1.038 

From  the  above  results  there  would  seem  to  be  in  the  immature  sugar- 
cane top  a  close  resemblance  to  the  immature  stalk  of  sorghum,  and 
yet  the  analogy  ceases  so  soon  as  the  sorghums  have  attained  full  ma- 
turity, for,  as  the  results  of  very  many  analyses  sliow,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  juice  from  the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the 
sorghum  stalks. 

This  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  short 
season,  comparatively,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sugar  cane  to  reach,  even 
in  Louisiana,  a  condition  of  full  maturity. 

DANGEB  FROM  SUCKERS. 

It  is  important  also  to  remember  that,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  sor- 
ghum to  send  up  suckors  from  its  roots  from  time  to  time  during  the 
season,  there  is  the  liability  of  having  in  the  crop  canes  of  every  stage 
of  development,  and  the  injurious  effect  already  shown  is  sure  to  result. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  to  see  to  it  that  either  the  growth  of  these  suckers  be 
prevented  by  removing  them  from  time  to  time  during  the  season,  or 
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that  they  be  thrown  aqde  when  the  crop  is  harvested  as  werthlessez* 
cept  for  the  production  of  simp. 

To  demonstrate  this  point,  the  plat  of  sorghnm,  as  has  been  already 
describ^Hl,  was  divided  into  two  nearly  eqnal  partSy  and  finom  the  one 
I>ortion  the  suckers  were  removed  as  &st  as  they  appeared,  while  they 
were  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  other  portion. 

The  difference  in  the  resalts  of  the  above  treatment  is  manifest  in  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  weight  of  crop  and  the  analyses  of  the 
joices  from  the  suckered  and  nnsnckered  canes: 

ComparaUve  re$ulU  from  tudcered  and  unMuchend  Borghum, 


I 


Weljrhtof    , 
ftrtppediiUlka 
per  aero, 
poauda. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

A 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2« 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

82 

33 

34 

Total... 
Average 


1 


074  24, 
20li  34, 
006  26, 
829  20, 
848  33, 
327|  21, 
33:1,  27, 
852.  18. 
883,  21. 
041  28. 
766  20. 
103  30. 
045  22. 
461  21. 
643  21. 
486  29. 
634  31. 
447.  23, 
252!  30. 
915  26, 
683  33, 
979  30. 
700  20. 
538  20, 
480  34, 
215  19. 
184  26, 
382  18, 
750  18, 
446  24, 
4ia  23. 
128  12. 
800  17. 
977   19, 


941 

447 

677 

036 

525 

125 

058 

582 

71: 

099< 

877 


Per  cent,  of 
Jaiee. 


45.4 
48.3 
43.1 
47.6 
50.5 
46l3 
60.9 
48.1 
61.6 
49.8 
41.0 
48.8 
51.5 
46.9 
63.1 
45^2 
68.4 
48.2 
6O1O 
47.3 
60.0 
60.2 
50.2 
62.9 
66.5 
4a  8 
65.0 
50.2 
49.1 
48.8 
47.2 
63.1 
37.9 
46.2 


22, 


826870, 
625,  22, 


48.4 


66l2 


44.1 
89.8 
42.7 
41.3 


Speciile 

graTity  of 

jntee. 


1.087 


46.3   L 

48.6  1.083 

60.7  1.008; 
1.074| 

L5 
49.3 
60.9 
6L0 
61.1 
617 


1.074! 
1. 078, 
1.075 

hvn 

L086 

L087 

63.0}  L088 


Percent. 

glnooee  ia 

Joioo. 


1 


GO 


1.088 

L085 

L080 

1.079 

L070 

1.067 

L074 

L06tf  L72 

L  056  2.91 

L067  aso 

L063  a66 


1.38 
t37 
L87 
1.27 
L22 
L97 
1.35 


L076 
4&8  1.074 
40.9  L074' 

46.7  1.079 
1.078 
LO8I1 
1.07& 
L076 

44.2i  L077| 
44.61  L071 
44.6  L071 
5L3  1.062 
64  6  1.0571 
61.4  1.063: 
61.6  L056; 
64.6  L068 

65.8  1.063; 


61.9 
62.4 

6ao 

49.0 
62.1 


1.066} 
L069 
1.070; 
L082 
1. 078, 


1.066 
1.060 
1.065 
L075 
1.068 
L065 
1.064 
1.067 
1.063 
L068 
L052 
l.O.'iO 
1.051 
L062 
1.053 
1.053 
1  041 
1.044 
L070 
1-072 
1.055 


2.52 
2.07 
1.62 
1.67 
8.50 
2.87 
3.79 
4.73 
3.50 
L86 


Per   eent. 

caenMein 

Jaioe. 


1 


16.06 
15.03 
16.03 
15.81 
18.10 
12.89 
13.96 
12.83 

iLoe 

1&28 


0.74 
2.39 
3.16 
L74 
L71 
L93 
2.48 
127 
184 
1.33 
162 
6.07 
2.31 
5.02 
152 
6.09 
1.55 
143 
1.52 
L95 
186 


L33  16.78 
L46  16.76 
1162 
1158 
1182 
14.21 
13.92 
14.121 
1181 


4.07 
141 
1.45 
1.90 
169 
3.38 
135 


1.070  1.84 

L077|  L56 


0311, 


664.  oX  646. 9  36. 557  36l  007  71 97 
4&91     49.91  1.075,  LOSOi  114 


1 80*  11 10 
1.87;  14.11 
1 08  11  48 
4.24!  9.27 
3.09  10.80 
5.06  7.25 
140|  9.72 
4.27  7.19 
L62  1152 
135  1L21 
1L92 
15.67 
1127 
14.70 
14.82 


1.34 
4.87 
163 
175 
1.91 


15.56 
16.  S2 
14. 
1160 
9.76 
10.29 
11.76 

iao6 

7.33 
1108 
1106 
11.94 

6L85 
10.92 
14.63 
1167 
10.67 
1157 
ia95 

9.94 
1L67 


118 
124 
147 
115 
6.68 
6u4S 
198 

1L88 

IL 
7.58 

1L26 

1196 


PM   eeotw 

aolldaia 

Jaioe. 


181 
193 
146 

4.27 

178 

111 

191 

1 

172 

102 
lU 
107 
132 
117 
198 
188 
141 
128 
181 
175 
180 
128 
114 
1*73 
1.90 
L87 
106 
144 
183 
106 
186 
133 
133 


Ptt 

ATailable 


tajvioe. 


199  1197 
1.69  10. 
4.45  ILaO 
4.65  lis? 
117  110 
5c32     7.81 


4.461 

149 

4.79 

164 

168 

178 

1 

185 

7.21 

175 

112 


142 

172 

154 

190 

116 

4. 

174 

127 

196 

101 

180 

182 

1.85 

106 

L99 

156 


101 83  447. 83  341 21 101 87  111  20'a74. 
196|  11171  10.55j    110|    158 


^V 


I 


170 
lU 
145 
1149 
1110 
UM 
7. 

7.10) 
191; 

9.92^ 
128 
126, 

iiosl 

166' 

1-21 
18K 

160- 
4.30 
0.21 
101 
184 
7.OT 
196 
166 
153 
193 


H05 
1176 
161 
7.88 
OiOO 
122 
161 
1.84 
-1.06 
7.58 
110 
7.70 
01 
3.16 
S.97 
&03 
4.76 
10.19 
&18 
3.42 
6.26 

"i're 

193 
-133 
-0.61 
-1.55 

a« 

183 
6L23 
4.81 
1.89 
5.52 
149 


8S14&33 
106j    4.49 


From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  average  crop 
was  the  same  from  the  suckered  and  nnsnckered  plats,  and  the  per- 
centage of  juice  also  practically  the  same,  the  composition  of  the  juice 
varied  very  widely,  and  in  every  particular  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
suckered  stalks,  so  far  as  the  production  of  sugar  is  concerned. 
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The  average  results  of  the  thirty-fonr  varieties  show  the  relative  com- 
position of  juices  to  be  as  follows: 


Sackcred. 

UDBIlok' 

ered. 

Batio. 

1.075 

L050 

100:    7a7 

18.17 

10.55 

100:    80.1 

2.14 

2.&5 

100:  187.9 

3.10 

3.58 

100:  115.5 

8.08 

4.4» 

100:    65.6 

22,625 

22,589 

100:  100.3 

4S.9 

49.9 

100:  102.0 

Specific  gravity 

SocroBe percent-, 

GliiGone do..., 

Solids do... 

AvaUable  Buear do — 

Stripped  storks , 

Jnlce percent.. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  although  there  is  a  much  greater  amount  of 
glucose  and  solids  in  the  juice  of  the  unsuckered  canes,  the  specific 
gravity  is  less,  and  the  sucrose  is  a  fifth  less,  while  the  available  sugar 
is  only  56.6  per  cent,  of  the  amount  present  in  the  juice  of  the  suckeied 
stalks. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  varieties 
show  no  difference  between  the  suckered  and  unsuckered  portions,  while 
in  fact  some  of  them,  as  Nos.  1,  2, 18,  show  an  amount  of  available 
sugar  greatest  in  the  juice  of  the  unsuckered  canes.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  probably  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  had  so 
long  reached  maturity,  while  the  more  advanced  suckered  canes  had 
begun  to  fall  off  in  their  content  of  sugar,  the  unsuckered  i)ortions 
of  the  cane  were  largely  composed  of  suckers  which  had  themselves  had 
time  to  reach  their  complete  maturity,  and  consequently  they  had 
brought  up  the  average  of  the  juice  rather  than  to  have  lowered  it. 

It  IS  also  to  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  several  of  these  varieties 
we  have  results  fairly  comparable  with  what  might  be  expected  upon  a 
large  scale,  for  although,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  analyses  made 
during  the  season  in  the  laboratory  were  of  stalks  takeu  from  the 
suckered  portion  of  each  variety,  and  although  exactly  one-sixth  part  by 
actual  weight  on  an  average  was  taken  from  each  variety,  and  that 
whenever  a  stalk  was  cut  down  there  would  spring  up  suckers  in  its 
place,  which  were  included  in  the  final  cutting,  generally,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  effect  to  lower  the  average  sugar  content,  it  is  yet  true 
that  many  of  these,  as  we  may  term  them,  culled  rows  gave  averages 
in  sugar  fairly  comparable  with  the  average  results  from  our  Louisiana 
sugar  cane. 

The  average  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 10, 11, 12,  in  available  sugar,  is  12.53 
per  cent,  of  the  juice.  The  average  crop  of  stripped  stalks  per  acre 
actually  obtained  of  these  seven  varieties  was  20,607  pounds. 

A  good  mill  would  give  60  per  cent,  of  juice,  or  16,000  i)ounds,  and 
12.53  per  cent,  of  this  amouut  would  give  2,005  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  as  the  average  product  to  be  expected  from  the  results  obtained. 

METHOD  OP  AI^ALYSIS. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance  that  the  results  of  analyses 
given  should  have  been  obtaiued  by  reliable  methods.  The  analytical 
work  this  year  has  been  performed  practically  by  the  same  methods 
employed  in  1879  and  1880,  and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
guard  against  error  and  to  control  the  results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remembered  that  each  assistant,  in  the 
routine  work  assigned  him,  was  necessarily  free  from  all  prejudice  as  to 
what  result  he  was  to  expect,  for  each  sample  of  juice,  sirup,  or  cane 
30  Aa 
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one  who  himself  performed  no  analytioal  work. 

Every  qaestionable  re8iilt  was  at  once  repeated,  and  many  daplicate 
8ami)1^8  of  juice,  under  diffei*ent  numbers,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  analysis,  were  from  time  to  time  analyzed. 

Each  new  lot  of  either  of  the  reagents  employed  in  analysis  was  care- 
fully tested,  and  indeed  nothing  was  omitted  which  woiUd  tend  to  ac- 
curacy in  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  the  results  of  many  duplicate  analyaes 
of  juices  made  during  the  season.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  agreement 
is  generally  very  close,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Those  familiar  with  chemical  methods,  and  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  work  actually  performed  in  these  analyses,  are  aware  that 
absolute  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected,  bnt  whatever  errors  there  may 
be  are  certainly  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  the  general  results  fur- 
nished in  the  foregoing  analyses  may  be  conHdeutly  relied  ui)on  as  being 
practically  near  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Li9i  qf  duplicate  tent  made  in  sorghum  analyetHj  18dl. 


Kumber  of  analydt. 


351. 
8M. 

871. 
878. 
886. 

412. 
437. 
413. 
486. 
416. 
434. 
418. 
43&. 
417. 
488. 
424. 
438. 
426. 
481. 
427. 
440. 
429. 
485. 
43D. 
433. 
441. 
452. 
448. 
445. 
446. 
455. 
447. 
461. 
449. 
467. 
466. 
468. 
467. 
461. 
470. 
468. 
476. 
462. 
472. 
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List  of  duplicate  test  made  in  earghwn  tmalffeis,  ISdl-^-Continiied. 


Number  of  aoalysis. 


"il 

i 

li 

n 

1^ 

r 

1 

1 

8.56 

LQ45 

8.10 

3.65 

2.18 

L043 
1.030 

2.98 

6.71 

2.23 

2.11 

L039 

8.07 

4.15 

2.53 

1.037 

2.72 

4,25 

2.53 

1.088 

2.90 

3.66 
8.66 

L041 
L040 

8.88 

8.75 

2.63 

5.87 

8.24 

1.045 

2.21 

&86 

3.16 

L046 

3.13 

ft.  09 

1.42 

L066 

4.58 

8w84 

1.39 

L066 

4.93 

4.23 

2.64 

t039 

8L56 

4.24 

2.70 

L040 

3.51 

7.02 

2.68 

1.049 

1.65 

0.98 

2.86 

1.049 

1.16 

7.02 

2.77 

L050 

1.76 

12.21 

4.03 

L060 

'    1.68 

11.22 

4.15 

L069 

0.96 

10.07 

2.73 

1.064 

0.63 

10.65 

2.70 

L064 

J.  66 

4.01 

5.14 

L044 

2.49 

8.72 

5.21 

1.043 

2.58 

3.02 

6.24 

1,045 

2.31 

3.11 

6.25 

1.044 

L74 

7.  CO 

2.20 

1.049 

3.06 

7.80 

2.82 

1.049 

—1.58 

0.60 

3.83 

1.054 

—0.78 

8.93 

2.17 

L064 

2.74 

14.67 

1.04 

L079 

2.72 

14.82 

1.10 

1.079 

2.48 

12.14 

1.06 

1.060 

2.66 

12.12 

1.98 

1.069 

2.54 

12.19 

2.018 

1.071 

2.42 

3.03 
1.39 

L071 

1.064 

2.78 

*i0.38 

1.58 

10.27 

1.30 

1.064 

2.90 

.       8.88 

4.29 

L062 

1.60 

8.88 

4.47 

1.062 

1.99 

9.73 

3.63 

1.065 

0.61 

9.72 

3.67 

1.065 

2.21 

8.00 

2.28 

1.040 

2.33 

4.73 

2.42 

L040 

2.51 

4.4--J 
4.52 

L055 

1.  ori8 

2.04 

7.90 

2.16 

&66 

1.50 

1.050 

1.81 

8.69 

1.40 

1.049 

-2.48? 

1.30 

1.078 

6.08 

1.21 
1.60 

1.077 

4.31 

15.14 

1.082 

2.54 

15.31 

1.00 

1.082 

2.64 

15.53 

1.69 

1.0«J 

2.C5 

1.78 
.19 

1.0H3 
1.074 

2.09 

23.15 

-0l39 

11.51 

2.36 

1.062 

1.98 

11.63 

8.36 

1.062 

1.90 

10.77 

l.:<2 

1.060 

ZTA 

10.78 

L.-W 

l.()61 

2.07 

13.15 

1.21 

LOTH 

:).14 

1.21 

1.077 

2.70 

6.87 

3.40 

1.049 

4.18 

6  40 

3.4.0 

1.049 

3.70 

6.6.1 

1».  ;t2 

1.044 

2.55 

6.64 

2.39 

1.043 

2.41 

i:i.  00 

'J.  02 

1.07JS 

1.04 

).im 

1.  Oj*i| 

3.K7 

14.21 

1.  .'►« 

1. 076 

:L42 

14.19 

1.  r.6 

1.076 

2  60 

i.w 

l.hO 

1.078 
1.078 

2.61 

U.  07 

2.21 

5.26 

1.  .v» 

1.0  rj 

:t.lK) 

1.U1 
1.6^ 

1.042 
L087 

8.62 

3.21 

Digitize 

dby  VjC 

)OQle 

486 

401 

490 

489 

493 

485 

496 

487 

500 

488 

583 

586 

5Ai 

587 

590 

r.96 9. 

591 

613 

620 

619 

6(»9 

631 

634 

637 

633 

665 

662 

670 

673 

678....^ 

680 

683 

679 

7il5 

773 

771. ,. 

766 

791 

788 

796 

786 

804 

Ml 

808 

810 

818 

824 

826 

828 

834 

836 

8^3 

M2 

831 

847 

807 

M» 

i^l 

8ol 

R56 

879 

890    

883 

891 

896 

into 

iwi 

906 

948 

952 

939 

968 

964 


5w34 

5.17 

5.92 

&64 

4.68 

4.92 

&51 

4.29 

6.27 

5.81 

9.45 

9.47 

4.68 

4.36 

7.58 

&08 

7.66 

1L41 

12.06 

12.70 

12.25 

4.43 

4.19 

3.84 

3.88 

&99 

7.32 

10.23 

9.55 

15.05 

15.15 

12.44 

12.22 

12.79 

12.46 

12.07 

10.03 

10.15 

9.64 

12.15 

ia66 

5.29 

5.16 

8.42 

8.26 

9.20 

13.60 

11.45 

13.43 

15.73 

15.87 

15.62 

16.07 

28.66 

23.15 

11.62 

11.74 

11.56 

11.48 

13.83 

14.28 

6.10 

6.48 

7.44 

7.28  ; 

14. 12 

14.03 

lii.  20  , 

15.07  ' 

10.00 

13.  40 

5.20 

5.42 

16.90  ! 
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Kamber  of  analysis. 


971  .. 

1)0.1.. 

!r72.. 

tf7C.. 
1001.. 

Jli4.. 
1002.. 
1012.. 
1017.. 
1016  . . 
1018  . . 
1019.. 
1047.. 
1030.. 
1048.. 
1065.. 
1067.. 
1050.. 
1068.. 
1001  .. 
1101  .1 
1090.. 
1102.. 


Is 

I 

1.C7 

1    Til 

1.0P5  { 
1  A<n 

2.46 
3.22  : 

i.'2i 

1.47  ! 

1.70 

1.27 

5.67 

5.4S 

1.21 

LS5 

3.00 

3.00 

1.73  i 

L78  I 

.*i.l»  I 

.M9  I 

4.93  i 

&28 

1.51 

1.51 


1.061 
1.075 
1.074 
1  078 
1.077 
1.0B5 
L083 
L065 
L066 
1.089 
1.088 
1.080 

Loeo 

1.083 
1.083 
1.059 
1.059 
1.065 
1.065 
L073 
L073 


3.92 
1.03 
1.63 
2.89 
1.90 
S.01 
2.30 
6.73 
6.76 
5l06 
Sl76 

a28 

3.67 
3.14 
3L06 
2.40 
2.R9 
1.92 
L04 
3.41 
2.11 
2.51 
3.46 


THE  ANAI.TTIGAL  PROCESSES  FOR  THE  EXAMmATION  OP  THE  CANES. 

Oue  or  more  stalks  of  the  variety  of  sorghum  to  be  examined  were 
selected  in  the  experimental  field,  and  after  recording  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  general  appearance  of  the  canes  a  number  was  affixed 
by  which  they  could  be  distinguished  during  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
amination. After  being  cut  and  brought  to  the  laboratory,  the  length 
of  the  stalk  irom  butt  to  the  extremity  of  the  head,  its  entire  weight, 
and  diameter  at  the  butt  were  taken.  It  was  then  stripped  and  topped, 
as  in  the  usual  way  of  preparation  for  the  mill,  and  again  weighed,  lie 
^^atrippeil  stalk"  was  tlien  expressed  in  a  three-roll  mill,  and  the  juice 
collected  in  a  weighed  flask  and  weighed  to  determine  ^*i)er  cent  of 
juice'*  in  the  stripped  stalk.  The  specific  gravity  was  determined  with  a 
piknometer,  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  to  allow  the  escape  of  air  bub- 
bles and  the  subsidence  of  suspended  starch.  For  the  determination  of 
the  '*  total  solids"  in  the  juice  2«°*'*  were  accurately  measured  into  a 
weighed  porcelain  dish  6  to  ?«"•  wide  and  1.6  to  2«"'  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  previously  covered  with  coarse  sand  to  a  depth  of  .75«"-  to 
insure  complete  desiccation.  After  twelve  to  fourteen  hours'  drying  at 
850  to  90O  0.,  thei*e  was  no  further  loss  of  water.  The  weight  of  the 
residue  in  grams  divided  by  twice  the  specific  gravity  gave  the  per  cent, 
of  "total  solids." 

For  the  determination  of  glucose  and  sucrose,  100«°»''  of  the  juice  were 
taken  and  defecated  by  the  addition  of  26«°^*  of  solution  of  basic  acefcilc 
of  lead  in  water.  The  filtrate  from  the  lead  precipitate,  which  was  per- 
fectly clear,  was  in  many  instances  polarized  and  then  devoted  to  tlie 
methods  of  volumetric  analysis.  Owing  to  the  degree  of  dilution,  every 
10OU13.  of  filtrate  represented  8«"»3-  of  juice. 

For  the  determination  of  glucose  10«"»^'  of  the  filtrate  were  taken;  for 
sucrose^  5«"*3.^    r^^^  portion  for  glucose  was  diluted  with  about  60  to  75«»^ 
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of  water  and  about  the  same  amount  of  Fehling's  solution  added.  The 
porcelain  dish  containing  the  whole  was  placed  upon  a  water  bath  kept 
at  such  a  temperature  by  steam  that  the  liquid  in  the  dish  rose  to  about 
750  C,  but  no  higher.  After  an  interval  of  thirty  minutes  the  dish  was 
removed  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  portion  for  sucrose  was  dilutetl  with 
about  IOC"*'-  of  water,  5^^^'  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.05)  added,  and 
the  mixture  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  on  a  steam  bath  for  a  half  hour,  the 
temperature  not  rising  above  90^  C.  The  inversion  being  complete,  an 
excess  of  Fehling's  solution  was  added,  depending  in  amount  on  the 
ntfaturity  of  the  cane,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  remain  thirty  minutes 
longer  on  the  bath,  after  which  it  was  removed.  When  the  suboxide 
of  copper  had  completely  settled,  in  the  ca^  of  both  sucrose  and  glu- 
cose, the  supernatant  liquid  was  decanted  into  a  beaker  placed  in  front 
of  each  dish,  and  hot  water  was  poured  over  the  suboxide.  This  process 
was  repeated,  pouring  the  first  liquid  decanted  into  a  second  beakeri 
and  so  on  until  it  could  be  i)oured  away  free  from  any  oxide,  and  the 
original  dish  was  nearly  free  from  alkali.  All  the  wash  waters  were 
then  passed  in  order  through  a  filter,  taking  care  to  bring  as  little  as 
I>ossible  of  the  suboxide  upon  the  filter. 

The  suboxide  on  the  filter  and  in  the  beakers  was  dissolved  in  an  acid 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  free  from  nitric  acid  and  ferrous  salt,  or  more 
conveniently  in  an  acid  solution  of  ammonia  ferric  alum  (which  is  more 
easUy  obtained  free  from  impurities^,  and  jjoured  upon  the  suboxide  in 
the  original  dish.  All  the  copper  suboxide  being  dissolved,  it  is  brought 
into  a  liter  flask,  diluted  with  water  to  about  500<^"»^'  and  acidified 
strongly  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  ready  to  l>e  titrated  in  the 
usual  manner  for  the  amount  of  reduced  iron,  the  number  of  ""^.  of 
permanganate  used  giving  easily  the  weight  of  glucose  represented 
by  the  suboxide  of  copi)er,  as  shown  in  our  report  for  1879,  p.  (j6. 

In  order  to  determine  what  errors  there  may  have  been  in  estimating 
glucose  and  sucrose  by  this  method,  the  following  experiments  were 
carried  out.  Every  portion  of  Fehling  solution  used  was  heated  by 
itself  in  the  steam  bath  for  an  hour  to  determine  if  it  remained  unre- 
duced in  absence  of  sugar.  In  all  cases  it  was  quite  unchanged.  Sev- 
eral solutions  of  dry  granulated  sugar  containing  about  .10  per  cent,  of 
impurities  were  made  of  such  a  sti-ength  that  every  5^°^^'  contained 
.5000  gram  of  pure  sucrose,  or^  on  inversion,  .5263  of  invert  sugar. 

Of  solution  No.  1,  four  portions  were  measured  out  of  6^^^-  each  and 
submitted  to  the  usual  course  of  analyses,  with  the  following  result : 
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Ei|Mriment. 
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V 

2 

2 

§ 

^ 

S3 

M 

H 

0 

5 

(k 

Nal 

104.2 
103.4 
104.4 
104.6 

.5210 
.  5170 
.6220 
.5225 

.5263 
.5263 
.5263 
.5263 

98.99 

'S0.2 

98.24 

Na3 

99.18 

X0.4 

99.28 

Average 

98.93 

The  specific  gravity  was  found  by  the  piknometer  to  be  1.034.  The 
solution  contained,  therefore,  9.67  per  cent,  of  sugar.  By  titration  we 
find  9.57  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  polarization  of  the  solution  gavB  9.63 
per  cent,  of  sucrose. 


Of  the  solution  No.  2,  nine  portions  were  taken  of  5*'^  tmckj  to 
six  of  which  (Nos.  1-6)  b^^^  of  the  usual  dilute  acid  were  added,  and 
to  the  remaiuin^  three,  lO®"^^ ;  otherwise  the  usual  coarse  of  analysis 
was  pursued.  The  entire  lot  was  carried  through  simultaneooaly  on 
the  same  steam  bath.    The  results  were  as  follows: 


Kxperimont, 


Ko.l.. 
Ko.2.. 
Ka8.. 
Ko.4.. 
Ko.5.. 
Ko.6.. 
ITa?.. 
Ko.8.. 
2fo.9.. 


104.9 
10S.8 
108.6 
10&3 
107.4 
lO&l 
104.6 
104.4 
10&2 


.5225 
.6265 
.5890 
.5415 
.6370 
.5405 
.5230 
.6220 
.5M0 


09L28 

100.10 

101. » 

102.88 

102.06 

102.70 

00.88 

06.16 

96.64 


ATerage. 


106.74 


6.60 
6.67 
6.79 
6.65 
6.86 
a08 

a  61 

6.96 
6.66 


6l74 


Tlie  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1.034  and  the  per  cent  of  sugar 
in  the  solution  was  therefore:  By  calculation,  9.67:  by  titration,  9.74. 
An  estimation  of  total  solids  gave  9.70  per  cent.  The  addition  of  the 
larger  amount  of  acid  apparently  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  per 
cent,  of  sucrose  found.  In  no  csise  was  the  error  in  the  final  result  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  of  account  in  work  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Fifteen  portions  of  6^^^'  each  were  taken  from  solution  No.  3.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1.035,  and  the  per  cent,  of  sucrose  9.66. 

Submitted  to  analysis  in  the  usual  way,  the  results  were: 
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106,0 
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lOdO 
1U8.7 
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.5350 
.5400 
.5300 
.5300 
.5350 
.5300 
.5435 
.5340 
.5315 
.  5325 
.5.340 
.5315 
.5300 
.5245 
.5265 



.50«2 
.5130 
.5035 
.5a35 
.5082 
.  5035 
.5163 
.5073 
.5049 
.50.'iO 
.5073 
.5040 
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.4083 
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No.  1.  Four  deterniluations,  by  titration  (average) 9.57 

Ko.  2.  Niue  deterniinations,  by  titration  (average; 9.74 

No.  3.  Fifteen  determinatioue,  by  titration  (average) 9.77 

No.  1.  One  polarisation 9.63 

No.  2.  One  determination  of  total  solids 9.70 

The  lowest  result  was 9.50 

The  highest  result  was , 9.98 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  error  is  not  more  than 
minus  one-tenth  or  plus  three-tenths  of  one  per  centj  which,  In  the  work 
under  hand,  cannot  be  considered  excessive. 

In  order  to  have  a  check  on  the  process  when  applied  to  joices  as 
well  as  pure  sugar  solutions,  polarizations  were  made  in  a  large  number 
of  cases.  Where  the  percentJige  of  glucose  or  of  invert  sugar  was  small^ 
the  agreement  was  close ;  but  in  the  presence  of  these  sugars  the  results 
naturally  fell  below  those  by  titration,  the  latter  being  more  correct. 
The  following  table  gives  a  series  of  observations  : 
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1937 

10.60 

3« 

8.62 

39 

6.74 

41 

6.81 

42 

7.08 

43 

7.48 

44 

3.02 

4S 

11.54 

.*46 

4.91 
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1.56 

M948 

a28 

*52 

ILPO 
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9.93 

54 

9.48 

55 

8.75 

se 

6.04 

57 

9.46 

58 

7.83 

79 

&41 

80 

5.84 

81 

6.66 
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10.41 
3.58 
6.64 
6L72 
7.'>9 
7.62 
3.16 

11.72 
5.85 

2.ri 

1.62 
a  70 
9.81 
9.11 
a56 
5.89 
9.49 
7.29 
6.74 
6.19 
5.97 


Sorghom  juicea. 


4.57 
4.56 
1.92 
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00 
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2006 
8 
9 
*10 
14 
15 
16 
18 
♦22 
24 
2027 
28 
29 
31 
.  32 
33 
•M 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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13.56 
14.24 
14.86 
14.76 
10.84 
10.20 
10.20 
10. 7J 
4.48 
12.88 
11.96 
14.21 
13.32 
l:).  20 
11.36 
13.36 

laoo 

13.13 
12.56 
12.46 
12.55 
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13.61 
14.48 
14.92 
1&49 
10.56 
10.00 
10.61 
11.22 
6.39 
13.00 
11.76 
13.62 
12.79 
13.10 
11.74 
13.54 
14.  05 
12.09 
12.52 
12.77 
12.91 
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2.16 
1.S5 
.84 
.60 
1.44 
1.41 
1.47 
L64 
2.16 
L67 
1.95 
1.74 
2.13 
1.23 
1.27 
.97 
L09  I 
1.92 
2.18 
2,01 
2.34 
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2039 
40 
41 
42 
43 
•44 
50 
51 
52 
*53 

2054 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 
64 
65 
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12.66 
12.94 
12.28 
12.93 
12.86 
13.25 
12.96 
18.66 
13.49 
12.51 
12.93 
12.43 
12.08 
12.80 
12.49 
18.05 
12.66 
13.60 
12.13 
11.98 
13.26 


12.80 
13.21 
12.86 
13.29 
12.81 
1L66 
13.21 
14.09 
18.17 
14.01 
13.13 
12.60 
11.55 
18.02 
12.95 
13.35 
12.61 
13.60 
12.13 
12.72 
13.88 


2.50 
2.09 
2.44 
2.44 
L28 
L7« 
1.15 
L78 
L96 
2.19 
2.16 
2.80 
2.89 
107 
2.23 
1.97 
2.24 
2.06 
1.86 
2.59 
L90 


In  this  table,  which  contaius  the  polarization  of  all  the  juices  in  a 
consecutive  series  which  were  clear  enough  for  the  purpose  after  defeca- 
tion, the  agreement  is  satisfactory  in  3,11  but  a  few  instances,  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  and  these  cases  are  more  easily  explained  by  errors  in 
the  polariscope  work  than  in  titration.  The  results  which  are  given 
are  only  a  few  out  of  several  hundred  similar  ones  which  show  an 
equally  close  agreement. 

The  conchisions  which  may  be  drawn  from  our  experiments  are  that, 
in  expeiienced  hands,  the  relative  results  are  to  be  entirely  relied  upon, 
and  when  the  conditions  which  have  been  detailed  are  followed  the 
absolute  results  are  also  satisfactory. 
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POLABIZATION  OF  JUICES  AND  81EUP& 

During  this  Reaaon,  for  the  purpose  of  control,  and  because  the  le- 
salts  of  the  )K>lariBcope  are  generally  if  not  better  understood,  at  least 
more  readily  accepted  as  conclusive^  we  have  made  daily  use  of  the 
polariscope  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  content  of  sucrose  in  the 
juices  and  simps  analyzed. 

This  method  was  also  pursued  in  the  work  of  1879,  though  not  to  so 
great  an  extent ;  but  as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  analytical 
results,  the  average  results  of  the  polariscope  then  attained  are  given 
for  purpose  of  comparison : 


Kumber 
of 

ysM. 


eroae  by 
an^lyais. 


oroM  Dypo- 
larisoopo. 


Sorghnm.... 
Sugar  C«ne.. 


P«rc 


18.26 
13.80 


PertenL 
18.  IS 
13.09 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  results  with  the  x>olarisoope  are 
slightly  less  than  by  the  analytical  method,  and  the  same  resdt  ap- 
pears almost  invariably  true  this  year.  It  is  possible  that  the  glucose 
present  in  these  juices  may  have  a  left-handed  rotation  as  a  whole,  and, 
indeed,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  this  result,  especially  in  view  of  tiie 
nearly  constant  results  secured  by  analytical  method,  such  an  explana- 
tion seems  highly  probable. 

In  any  event,  however,  the  difference,  as  will  be  seen,  is  so  small  as 
to  make  very  little  practical  difference,  and  we  may  therefore  with  con- 
fidence accept  the  foregoing  results  as  being  as  nearly  correct  as  could 
be  desired,  and  quite  near  enough  to  the  exact  truth  for  all  practical 
purposes,  since  a  difference  of  only  4  per  cent,  between  analysis  and 
the  polartscope  would  necessitate,  even  if  the  action  of  the  glucose 
above  referred  to  was  shown  to  be  nothing,  only  a  change  of  a  fraction 
of  a  per  cent,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  sugar  in  any  sample  of  juice. 

1?he  following  table  gives  the  results  of  analysis  and  polarization  for 
juices  of  maize  and  sorghum  containing  different  {M^rcontages  of  sugar. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  results  of  097  analyses  of  sorghum 
jttices  give  an  average  result  by  the  polariscoi)e  95.96  per  cent  of  the 
results  by  analyses,  and  the  average  results  of  103  analyses  of  maize 
juices  give  by  the  polariscope  94.87  per  cent,  of  the  average  results 
obtain^  by  analysis. 
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Companion  of  anal  if §6$  avd  polarization  8  uj  maize  juicf. 


1  to  2  per  cent.      2toSpero«nt 


•3 


1.77 
L47  , 


1.47 
L27 


Votia....8.24|  2.74 
iLTeraffo.1.62    L37 


2.31 
2.47 


4.78 
3.39 


2.16 
2.28 


4.42 
2.21 


8  to  4  per  oent. 


3.85 
7.96 
3.81 
3.12 
8.53 
8.56 


a.  06 
7  46 
2.08 
2.83 
8.24 
2.80 


25.83  I 
3.63 


22.07 
8.30 


4  to  0  per  oent 
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4.86 
4.81 
9.90 
9.50 
4.01 
4.29 
4.29 
9.80 
4.80 
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4.24 

4.61 
8.88 
&40 
5.10 
3.95 
8.75 
9.26 
4.86 
8.65 


.1. 


59.16  I 
4.56  I 


56.20 
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6  to  6  per  oent. 
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11.14 
ia68 
16.17 
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S.12 
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10.60 
6.36 
8.82 
10.22 
7.01 
18.82 
ia72 
10.52 
17.13 
5.54 
4.88 
5.20 


114.53 
5.45 


110.83 
6.25 


0to7peroe&t 


7  to  8  per  oent 
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I       oont 


9  to  10  per 
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8.40     6.06  9.27 

8. 32     8.  oa  0. 07 

10.64  ;24.74  9.97 

&24     7. 58  9.61 
a  13     a  34 


10  to  11  per 


18  to  14  per 
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7. 92  {  la  07 

a  14  i  3a  60 
a 73    2a88 

9.89  :  54.95 
42.08 
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ia49  j  11.02 
84.71  '  1L88 
20. 50  23. 14 
49.85  28.80 
43.98 


Total. .  127. 51  il2a  59  4a  73  64. 75  sa  72  34. 18  lisa  27  ;i5a  47 
Avi>rage.7.50  I    7.09  |  a 29  {  a  12     9.68  |  a 54  ;  ia62  {  SaOd 


Summary  of  analyses  and  polarizaiione  of  sorghum  and  maize  juices, 
SORGHUM. 


Number  of  detenniiuitions. 

8ucroeeby 
analyaie. 

Sucrose  by 
polerlzatioB. 
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7.00 

11.09 

62.03 

82.29 

222.79 

337.34 

311.86 
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377.92 

451.06 

680.81 

1009.14 

1272.63 

89a  76 

746.  .'il 

412.34 

486.26 

lia53 

5.17 

4 

10.19 

19 

".•^14 

18 

72.3:; 

40 

22a  55 

52 

332.23 

41 

297.21 

:i7    .^.. 

28L40 

40 

353.74 

4:\ 

443.50 

59 

6se.orr 

80 

946.90 

04 

1357.19 

CJ 

86&9S 

48 

09a  47 

2'i                                                                                                   ,                 ,,,. 

397.04 

4oa94 

2.5 

0..., 

107.00 

e87 •. 

7,732.98 
100 

7.421.16 
9&96 

Batio 
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Summartf  of  analyses  aud  polarizations  of  sorghum  and  muUsejuioes^ContinnQd, 

CORN. 


Number  of  determinatlona. 

Saoroeeby 
analysis. 

Saoros«by 
polarisation. 

.  2 ... 

S.24 
4.78 
25.38 
50.16 

114.  S3 
4&.41 

127.51 
49.73 
38.72 

150.27 
88.85 
12.55 
26.40 

2.74 

2         ,.-.-...•- 

4.42 
22.07 

7      ,. 

18 

.56.20 

21 ., , 

110. 83 

7 

43.53 

17 

120.50 

Q ,., 

64.75 

4 

34.18 

15 

150.47 

Q     . , , 

65l10 

1 

1L74 

2 

2L68 

* 

103 

745.48 
100       : 

707.30 

Ratio 

94.87 

PERIOD  FOE  WOEKINa  THE  SOBGHUMS. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  working  period  for  the  different 
varieties  of  sorghum,  the  nnmber  of  analyses  made  during  this  period, 
»nd  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  per  cent,  of  available  sugar 
during  this  period. 

The  average  number  of  analyses  of  each  variety  is  15,  so  that  these 
results  may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence.  The  entire  period  is  from 
July  30  to  November  17,  thus  allowing  110  days  in  this  latitude  for 
working  up  the  crops,  which  may  be  so  planted  or  selected  among  the 
different  varieties  as  to  enable  each  crop  to  reach  its  maximum  value 
at  the  time  of  being  worked  up. 

The  average  minimum  of  available  su^  of  the  thirty-five  varieties 
is  6.44  per  cent.,  while  the  average  maximum  is  12.51  per  cent  Ilie 
average  of  the  best  half  of  the  thirty-five  varieties  during  the  entire 
period  is  10.97  per  cent,  while  the  average  of  the  poorer  half  during 
the  entire  working  period  is  8.63  per  cent.  The  average  of  the  entire 
nnmber  during  their  entire  working  period  is  9.77  per  cent  of  available 
sugar. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  varieties  were  planted  April  29,  so 
that  the  length  of  time  for  each  to  reach  the  condition  represented  by 
these  averages  may  be  readily  determined,  and  are  given  in  one  of  the 
columns. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  period  varies  from  92  to  139  days,  and  several  of 
these  later  maturing  varieties  appear  even  in  this  latitude  to  have 
failed  in  reaching  their  best  condition,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  &ct  that 
their  maximum  of  available  sugar  falls  far  below  that  of  other  varieties 
of  shorter  periods  of  development  In  fact,  many  of  these  varieties 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  for  sugar,  perhaps,  except  in  the  Gulf 
States. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sirup  which  may  be  produced 
fh>m  a  juice  depends  upon  the  sum  of  the  sucrose  and  glucose,  it  is 
obvious  that  sirup  may  be  produced  from  the  canes  in  any  condition 
of  maturity;  but  even  for  sirup  production^  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  tables  of  analyses  of  the  several  varieties  that  the  maximum  of 
sirup  may  be  produced  at  the  same  period  when  the  sorghum  may  be 
most  profitably  worked  for  sugar,  since  at  that  time  the  sum  of  the  two 
sugars  is  also  at  its  maximum.  For  the  production,  then,  of  either  sugar 
or  sirup  it  is  desirable  that  only  such  varieties  should  be  grown  in  auy 
locality  as  may  be  able  to  reach  full  maturity. 
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P0Hod  far  w&rhim§  the  dUff&rwt  «ari«iicf  of  •or^hmm. 


Vjirlcty. 


I 
I 


Jttot^^       T»- 


1 

3 

& 

s 

11 

\\ 

s 

► 

s 

< 

Pr.eL 

Pr.'eL 

14.02 

iai2 

14.00 

10.02 

14.77 

10.41 

15.12 

10.01 

15.15 

1L08 

14.00 

9.82 

12.51 

10.00 

ia46 

10.76 

1L70 

9.78 

14.53 

1L02 

14.87 

11.36 

12.81 

10.86 

11.90 

11.34 

11.50 

9.76 

14.17 

12.64 

14.96 

11.63 

lfii05 

10.73 

12.35 

9.91 

11.44 

9.56 

fiL07 

6.78 

12.21 

9.67 

9.00 

6L79 

11.  bO 

&55 

11.87 

8.06 

8.89 

6.66 

10.31 

7.82 

10.20 

9l45 

15.  ac 

11.90 

12.17 

9.29 

12.04 

&21 

14.10 

ia70 

11.27 

8.76 

0.84 

8.30 

12.17 

ia78 

&U 

7.68 

ai. 


Burly  Amber 

Early  Golden 

White  LlberUn 

Do 

Black  Top 

Aftican 

White  Kammoth 

OoDieeeojia 

Re^uUr  Surjiho 

Llnk'8  Hybrid 

l)o  

Sugar  Cane 

(iooee  Neck 

BearTuil 

Iowa  kad  Top 

N*'W  Varlity 

Early  Orange 

Do 

Orange  Cane 

Net'Mzana 

Wolf  Tail 

Gray  Top 

Liberian 

Ifaatodon 

Hondiiraa 

Sugar  CaiM^ 

Hybrid  No.  4 

white  ImphfM) 

Gooee  Neck 

White  African 

West  India  KugarCane 

Sugar  Cane 

New  Variety,  of  Liberian  and  Com 

Ifinneeota  Early  Amber 

Honey  Cano 


24 

26 
2.*S 
25 
15 
20 

9 
15 

7 
21 
23 
23 

6 
10 
13 

19 
14 
10 

ii4 

20 

^  I 
21 

7 

9 

7 

Jl  , 

4 

8 
13 
20 


10  , 
10 
2 


106 
110 
110  I 
110 

76 

85  ' 

42  I 

75  I 

18 
106 

97 
103 

16 

56 

70 

92 

72 


71 
80 
04 
90 
38 
41 
25 
62 
8 
B6 
72 
97 
49 
23 


Ang.  8 
July  30 
July  90 
July  SO 
Ang.  15 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  16 
Ang.  25 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  12 
Ang.  6 
Ang.  29 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  11 
July  30 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  20 
AuR.  20 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  19 
S^t.  2 
Ang.  80 
Sept.  % 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Ang.  15 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  H 
Sept    7 


51  Ang.  8 
53  Ang.  8 
15  :  Sept  15 


SepL  28  I 
Sept  30  ! 
Sept.  30 


93 
92 

08 
108 
117 
122 

lot 

118 
96 

lOS 
99 

122 
109 
104 
92 
112 
116 
118 
113 
108 
113 
126 
123 
126 
112 
119 
106 

lis 

108 

107 
131 

101 
101 
139 


EXPERI3IENTS  WITH   THE  SMALL  MILL. 

Near  the  close  of  tbe  Beason,  when  some  varieties,  as  will  be  seen  firom 
the  tables  of  analyses,  had  already  begun  to  fall  off  in  their  content  of 
sugar,  and  other  varieties  were  still  improving  in  quality,  the  crop  of 
sorghum  was  cut  up,  leaving  enough  of  each  variety  standing  in  order 
to  continue  and  complete  the  daily  analyses  going  on  in  the  laboratory. 

The  seveml  lots  were  in  succession  cut  up,  weighed,  and  the  jnioe 
obtained  from  each  lot,  and  a  sample  analyzed. 

The  juice  was  defecated  with  milk  of  lime,  as  usual,  and  the  defecati^^l 
juice  evaporated  in  an  o[)en  pan  to  a  sirup  suflftciently  dense  to  be  kept 
without  danger  of  fermentation.  The  sirup  was  weighed  and  also 
analyzed. 

The  appai-atns  used  in  these  experiments  was  the  same  used  in  our 
former  exi>eriment«,  with  the  exception  of  the  mill,  which  was  a  new  one. 

I'he  obj<»ct  of  these  experiment*  was  t>o  determine  whether  it  was  not 
j)0S8ib1e  fo  ]>repare,  with  simple  and  inexpensive  apjiaratus,  such  as  the 
ordinary  farmer  miglit  possess,  sirups  of  high  grade,  t.  c,  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  sugar,  which  sirups  it  was  intended  to  further  re- 
duce and  crystallize  in  the  vacuum  pan  of  the  large  mill,  and  thus  show 
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the  fanner  that  he  could,  with  little  expense*  prepare  sirups  from  which 
Hugar  could  be  profitably  extracted ;  and  also  to  convince  refiners  and 
others  by  our  results  that  they  could  safely  purchase  these  sirups  and 
as  readily  obtain  from  them  the  sugar  as  firom  similar  products  from 
the  sugar  cane. 

Our  results  in  1878  and  1879  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  ease 
with  which  crystallizable  sugar  could  be  obtained  even  with  this  simple 
outfit^  but  the  ])ractical  difficulty  experienced  in  purging  it  without  a 
centrifugal  machine  was  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  recommending  the 
farmer  not  to  endeavor  to  make  sugar,  but  to  make  these  high-grade 
sirups,  as  then  he  would  able  to  secure  a  local  market  for  consumption 
as  sirups,  or,  sliould  the  product  be  very  great,  the  refiners  would  be- 
come purchasers  so  soon  as  they  w^re  convinced  that  they  could  safely 
aud  profitably  work  these  sirups  fo;*  sugar. 

As  e\idence  that  our  work  in  previous  years  sufficed  to  warrant  our 
discontinuing  experiments  in  that  direction,  those  results  are  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  we  then  obtained  an  amount  of  sugar 
fairly  comparable  with  the  average  results  from  sugar  cane.  In  1878 
we  obtained  simps  from  the  juices  of  sorghum,  maize  and  pearl  mil- 
let of  very  excellent  quality  in  their  content  of  sugar,  and  we  obtained 
from  these  sirups  sugars  of  a  high  grade  when  compared  with  other 
muscovado  sugars  as  these  were.  The  sorghum  sugar  polarized  94°, 
the  maize  sugar  polarized  90^,  and  the  sugar  from  pearl  millet  92<^. 

Besides,  the  yield  of  the  sirup  in  sugar  was  larger,  the  sorghum  sirup 
giving  in  its  first  crystallization  34.0  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  sugar, 
another  sample  31.3  per  cent. ;  the  maize  sirup  giving  in  sugar  32  per 
cent,  of  its  weight. 

In  1879  we  obtained  simps  from  sorghum,  which  in  their  first  crys- 
tallization yielded  64.7  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  sugar  of  excellent 
quality;  another  simp  gave  47.5  per  cent.,  while  a  sirup  from  the 
stalks  of  common  field  corn  gave  39.3  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  above  results  fully  justified  the  conclusion  given  in  the  report  of 
the  work  of  1878,  viz: 

The  point  which  these  experinientn  have  fHilly  settled  is,  that  there  exists  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  from  either  corn  or  sorgham  a  first  rate  quality  of  sugar,  which  wiU 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  product  from  sugar  caue  grown  in  the  most  favor- 
able localities. 

During  the  past  three  years  nothing  has  been  done  or  been  developed 
by  later  investigations  to  necessitate  any  modification  of  the  above  con- 
clusion. Since  then  our  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  the  determ- 
ination of  those  conditions  which  would  render  such  production  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  continued  and  careful  study  of  these  several 
plants  during  their  period  of  life  has  appeared  most  likely  to  throw 
light  upon  practical  work. 

Besides  the  experimental  plat  of  sorghum  upon  the  department 
grounds,  there  were  grown,  as  has  been  already  stated,  numerous  small 
plats  of  these  several  varieties  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Golden,  near 
Uniontown ;  also  small  plats  of  several  kinds  of  maize  upon  the  farm 
of  Dr.  Dean,  near  Benning's  Station ;  also  a  small  plat  of  six  varieties 
of  sorghum  by  Mr.  Green  upon  the  Potomac  flats  at  the  Virginia  end 
of  the  Long  Bridge.  These  small  plats  wei^e  intended  to  be  worked  up 
upon  the  small  mill,  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their  relative  pro- 
ductiveness and  value  in  the  production  of  good  sirups  rich  in  sugar. 

The  number  of  separate  experiments  made  with  the  small  mill  was 
40,  and  these  extended  from  September  12  to  October  22. 

Hie  following  tables  give  every  detaU  concerning  these  experiments, 
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and  will  repay  a  very  carefal  ootisideration.  Analyses  of  joioes  and 
simps,  weights  of  stalks  and  average  yield,  percentages  of  jiiioe  and 
of  sirups,  time  oocnpied  in  each  ox>eration,  temperatures  of  defecation, 
and  in  fact  any  detail  calculated  to  throw  light  npon  these  results  is 
given. 

And  in  reference  to  these  results,  which  have  proved  in  many  respects 
so  surprising,  many  may  see  abnnaant  reason  for  any  &ilure  which  has 
attended  their  efforts,  and  will  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
establishing  by  careful  experiment  points  which  by  many  would  be 
readily  assumed  as  true,  and  even  with  a  show  of  reason,  bat  which  iii 
fact  may  be  far  different  from  their  preconceived  ideas. 
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show  a  content  of  sugar  by  the  polaiiscope  almost  invariably  less  than 
the  amount  determined  by  analysis;  and  as  Evidence  that  this  perhaps 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  less  inverted  sugar^  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  sirups  containing  the  largest  amounts  of  glucose  are  those  gen- 
erally showing  the  widest  difference  between  analytical  and  polariscopic 
results. 

For  example,  the  average  of  the  entire  number  of  sirups  analyzed 
and  polarized,  thirty-eight  in  all,  show  by  analysis  39.34  per  cent  of 
sucrose,  and  by  the  polariscope  35.82  per  cent.,  or  91.05  per  cent,  of  the 
analytical  result;  while,  taking  the  eight  poorest  sirups,  the  average 
by  analysis  is  27.54  per  cent,  of  sucrose,  and  by  the  polariscope  omy 
19.76  per  cent.,  or  71.75  per  cent,  of  the  analytical  result. 

If  we  examine  the  juices  obtained  from  the  sorghums  received  from 
Mr.  Golden,  September  27, 28,  and  30,  and  October  3  and  4,  we  shall  find 
a  very  surprising  and  abnormal  condition  existing,  which  is  worthy  care- 
ful consideration.    These  results  are  as  follows: 

Juices  from  sorghums  grown  by  Oolden, 


Bates. 


Polariza- 
tion. 


Sacroee. 


Glnouae. 


Specific 
gravity. 


SoUda. 


Septembers?.. 

September  28.. 
September  SO.. 

Octobers 

October  4 

AveTage 


.07 
.00 
.00 
L04 
LOS 
.70 


3.75 
3.06 
2.30 
5.16 
2.62 
2,67 


10.85 
11.69 
18.25 
10.78 
10.45 
ILM 


L063 
L069 
L070 
1-072 
1.059 
L067 


2.80 
8.07 
2.48 
2.58 
2.41 
L51 


.48 


8.86 


11.49 


L067 


2.47 


We  have,  then,  as  the  average  of  the  six  juices  an  amount  of  sucrose 
as  indicated  by  the  polariscope  only  14.3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  shown 
to  be  present  by  analysis.  We  have  also  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0G7, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  analytical  tables  of  these  sor- 
ghums in  1880  and  1881,  indicates,  as  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
analyses  of  normal  juices,  a  juice  of  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Per  cent. 

Specific  gravity 1.067 

Sncrofle 11.80 

Glucose 1-99 

Solids 2.87 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  composition  closely  resembles  the  average  of 
the  above  six.  except  in  this,  that  the  sucrose  and  glucose  appear  to 
have  changed  places,  the  sum  of  the  two  being  in  one  case  13.79  per 
cent,  and  in  the  other  14.85  i)er  cent. 

l^Tow,  in  over  4,000  separate  analyses  of  sorghum  juices  from  canes  re- 
cently cut,  there  has  never  been  found  even  one  which  approximated 
the  composition  of  the  average  of  these  six  juices  above  given. 

In  no  case  has  the  polariscope  approximately  differed  so  widely  from 
the  results  of  analysis  as  in  these,  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  previous 
table,  the  average  results  of  the  polariscope,  as  compared  with  the  re- 
sults of  analyses  of  all  the  juices  analyzed,  gave  96  per  cent,  of  tlie 
analytical  result,  while  these  contain  but  14.3  per  cent.  The  conclusion, 
then,  is  irresistible  that  these  juices  are  wholly  abnonnal,  and  are  so 
through  the  inversion  of  the  sucrose  which  existed  in  the  plant,  since,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  average  of  all  the  analyses  made  have  demonstrated 
that  if  the  total  of  glucose  and  sucrose  in  a  juice  is  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the 


!le 


juice,  at  least  iz  or  16  per  cent,  ot  tiiis  nau  existed  in  tbe  plant  aa  su- 
crose, and,  if  not  present  upon  anal}*8is,  it  must  have  suffer^  inversion, 
as  in  this  case  was  easily  rendered  probable  bj  the  stalks  having  been 
cut  some  days  before  they  were  worked  up  in  the  milL 
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TIME  BEFOKE  WORKING. 
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Dr.  Cioessmanu,  of  the  Massa<;liusctts  Agricultural  College,  in  his 
rei>ort  of  experiments  upon  the  Early  Amber  Sorghum,  gives  a  similar 
series  of  results  of  analyses  of  juices  entirely  comparable  with  those  just 
given.  (Vide  report  on  "Early  Amber  Cane,  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mann,  1879.")  His  results  are  so  valuable,  as  fully  confirming  our  own, 
and  establishing  the  fact  that  what  has  been  found  true  during  the 
past  four  years  in  this  latitude  is  equally  true  in  Massachusetts,  viz*, 
that  certain  of  the  varieties  of  sorghum  may,  even  in  that  high  latitude, 
attain  a  content  of  sugar  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  sugar  cane  of  the 
tropics,  that  his  analytical  results  of  examiuatfon  are  hero  appended. 
Of  these  there  were  but  eighteen  complete  results,  and  for  purpose  of 
comparison  the  results  here  attained  of  the  average  of  juices,  having 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  those  analyzed  by  Dr.  (^ssmann,  are  ^ven 
in  the  table  alongside.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  attained 
by  him  from  August  15  to  September  18,  inclusive,  are  almost  identical 
with  our  own,  showing  from  the  first  a  gradual  increase  in  the  sugar. 

Comparison  of  results  obtained  by  Dr,  Gocssmann^  at  Amherst^  Massachutetts,  with  those 
obtained  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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After  tlie  first  analysis  under  date  September  18,  the  results,  as  will 
be  seen,  are  widely  different.  In  explanation  of  this  Br.  Goessmann 
has  given  ample  reason  in  his  report  accompanying  these  analyses. 
In  regard  to  these  early  analyses  (before  Se]>tember  18)  he  says  the 
juice  fix)m  the  freshly-cut  canes  grown  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  was  "  treated  without  delay'';  and  of  those  subsequent 
to  September  18  he  says:  "A  part  of  our  cane  after  being  cut  was  left 
upon  the  field  for  about  ten  days  before  being  ground  and  pressed." 
He  says  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  "admit  of  no  other  expla- 
nation, but  that  tiie  best  course  to  pursue  consists  in  grinding  the 
matured  cane  as  soon  as  it  is  cut." 

In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  experiments  recorded  by  him,  he 
says: 

Some  of  the  cane  sent  on  (by  farmers  growing  it  near  the  coUego)  was  ground  soon 
after  it  had  been  cat;  other  lots  had  been  cnt  weeks  before  their  turn  in  the  miU 
came  round. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  only  those  analyses  made  previous  to 
September  18  are  of  freshly-cut  caue,  and  these  analyses  fully  agree 
with  the  average  of  our  results  with  all  the  varieties  of  sorghum  exper- 
imented with. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  just  as  he  found  in  those  canes  which 
were  brought  iii  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  after  they  had  been  cut,  so 
too,  our  results  show  the  inversion  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar ;  and, 
except  in  the  sum  of  the  sugars  present  in  the  juices,  these  results  are 
not  at  all  comparable  with  those  secured  by  analyses  of  juices  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  from  freshly-cut  canes.  It  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  remember  that  the  last  examinations  made  by  Dr.  G.  of  the  canes 
grown  under  his  supervision  were  made  only  nine  days  after  he  de- 
scribes the  <^  seeds  as  still  soft,"  and  by  reference  to  the  previous  tables  it 
will  be  seen  that  during  each  of  the  past  four  years  we  have  found  that  it 
is  just  at  this  period  of  development  of  the  plant  that  the  sugar  in  the  juice 
becomes  practically  available,  and  that  thereafter  it  rapidly  increases 
in  quantit>\  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  close  agreement  of  our 
i-esults  with  those  of  Dr.  Goessmann,  his  results  have  l>een  platted 
upon  the  following  chart,  and  with  them  the  average  results  of  our 
examinations  (the  number  of  which  analyses  are  given)  of  juices  hav- 
ing the  same  specific  gravity  as  those  analyzed  by  him.  The  line  A  B 
limits  the  analyses  made  by  him  of  stalks  grown  by  the  college.  The 
very  close  ajiicnnent  of  sucrose  and  glucose  between  our  results  and 
his  own  u]>  to  this  i)eriod  is  very  manifest,  as  also  the  wide  differences 
imme<liately  after,  excej)t  in  the  total  sugars  present  in  tlie  juice.  The 
dotted  lines  show  where  tlie  lines  of  glucose  and  sucrose  w(mld  have 
gone,  by  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  glucose  and  sucrose  present 
in  the  average  of  all  the  juices  which  have  been  analyzed  by  us,  hav- 
ing the  same  amount  of  total  sugars  as  were  shown  by  Dr.  Goessmann's 
analyses.  The  close  agreement  of  these  dotted  lines  with  tlie  results  of 
actaal  analyses,  many  hundreds  in  number,  made  by  us,  show  beyond 
question  that  in  those  juices  analyzed  by  Dr.  G.  after  September  18,  a 
large  portion  of  the  sucrose  had  been  inverted. 

COlilPAETIVE  RESULTS,  SUCKEBED  AND  UKSUCKERED  SORaHXTMS. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  plat  of  sorghums  grown  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  department  was  divided  into  two  portions,  one  jmrtipn  of 
which  was  earelully  k(»pt  free  Irom  suckers,  and  the  other  portion,  after 
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suckers  which  wouhl  ffcow. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  culture, 
so  far  as  the  available  sugar  is  concerned,  and  also  the  results  of  analy- 
ses of  the  juices  of  the  same  kinds  of  sorghums  grown  by  Mr.  Golden  and 
Mr.  Green.  There  is  also  appended  the  examination  of  several  varieties 
of  maize  grown  upon  the  department  grounds  and  by  Mr.  I>ean,  as 
also  the  result  of  analyses  of  maize  stalks  sent  by  Mi*.  McMorray,  of 
Frederick,  Md.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  available  sngrar  from 
the  thirty -four  varieties  of  sorghum  which  were  suckered  was  8.29  per 
cent,  of  the  juice,  while  from  the  unsuckered  plat  the  average  of  thirty- 
seven  varieties  was  only  5  per  cent  of  the  juice.  Also,  that  while  the 
former  gave  siitips  averaging  in  available  sugur  32.17  per  cent,  of  their 
weight,  the  latter  gave  sirups  averaging  in  available  sugar  only  18.71 
-per  cent,  of  their  weight,  or  58.2  i>er  cent,  of  the  former.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  the  amount  of  stalks  grown  per  acre  was  practically 
the  same  whether  the  crop  had  been  suckered  or  not.  Also,  that  the 
suckered  portion  had  been  during  the  season  culled  of  exactly  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  stalks  for  puri)06e  of  analysis,  and  that  these  stalks,  after 
being  cut,  sent  up  numerous  suckers,  which  really  lowered  the  average 
per  cent,  in  available  sugar  which  would  have  been  otherwise  attained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  sixteen  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Oolden 
only  one  gives  any  available  sugar,  and  that  one  less  than  2  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  of  the  entire  sixteen  gives  minus  5.27  per  cent, 
and  of  the  eleven  sirups  made  from  these  juices  not  one  gives  any 
available  sngiu*,  the  average  result  of  the  eleven  being  minus  23.60  per 
cent.    These  results  which  differ  so  widely  from  those  obtained  in  the 
examination  and  working  of  these  same  varieties  grown  upon  the  de- 
partment grounds,  are,  however,  similar  to  th,e  results  obtained  by  Dr. 
Goessmann  in  his  examinations  of  canes  grown  by  the  neighboring 
farmers;  and  in  each  case  the  cause  of  these  unfavorable  results  is  man- 
ifest, viz.,  the  want  of  promptness  in  working  up  the  canes  after  they 
were  cut.    To  this  sufficient  cause  must  be  su]>enulded,  in  the  ease  of 
some  of  the  canes  of  Mr.  Golden,  the  very  unfavorable  effects  of  frost 
upon  those  last  worked  from  his  plat. 

Per  cent  of  available  sugar  in  juices  of  sorghums  and  maize. 
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Fer  eenU  of  aicoAlMe  sugar  in  Juices  of  sorghums  and  iiuii»e— Continued 
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6.55 
9.58 
0.93 

37.40 
*"20.'26* 

.78 
.98 

—  .83 

—  .61 

—  1.66 

.82 

—  2.67 
6.22 
4.81 
1.88 
6.52 
9.49 

—  .94 
0.70 
6.71 

6L86 

-2.06 

—10.70 

24 

llAatodon  

?•» 

■Tf^nidiiTM  ..■>■«.•••■■•■•■««•« 

4.60 

—  4.40 

—80.42 

20 

SniTftr  Oftoo                      ■ 

-  .66 

-  .99 

-5.68 
—    .04 

V7 

78 

WKte ImnbMi  ............... 

29 

GooaoNeok „ 

Whlti^  Africaa 

% 

26.06 

31 

West  India 



32 

Snnr  Oftne          .           ••>. 

33 

NowVftrifttv' 

34 

Early  Amber 

1.68 

14.92 

36 

UolciM  HiuschftrftiiiA 

37 

HoUnM C^tnwi  ..    ........  . 

38 

Honey  Canfl 

20.34 

f 

4? 

HoDdiinia 

—10.30 

1.83 

-9.12 

fiO 

61 

T/^^fffiflll 

—  3.82 

ATenge 

8.29 

82.17 

6lOO 

18.71 

—  6. 27:  — 2S.  flO 

I.T3 

0.8 

IKTERSION  OP  9UaAB  IN  CUT  CANES. 

The  effects  of  this  inversion  of  sngar^  dne  to  allowing  tlie  cut  canes  to 
remain  sometime  before  working,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  results 
with  three  varieties  grown  on  the  department  grounds  and  promptly 
worked;  these  same  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Golden  and  not  promptly 
worked  j  and  three  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Goessmann,  of  which  three  he 
reports  that  the  first  analysis  was  of  canes,  which,  ^<  after  being  cut, 
were  left  for  three  weeks  upon  the  field,''  the  second  analysis  of  ^^  cane 
several  weeks  old  when  ground,"  the  third  analysis,  of  canes  topped^ 
cut  up,  and  ^Meft  upon  the  field  nine  days."  These  are  the  only  cases 
mentioned  in  his  rex>ort  in  which  the  time  is  given  during  which  the 
canes,  after  being  cut  up.  remained  unworked. 

The  close  agreement  or  results  attained  with  those  from  Mr.  Golden's 
canes  is  obvious,  and  the  great  difference  between  these  and  the  results 
from  canes  promptly  worked  up  show  the  great  importance  of  this 
matter  to  those  hoping  for  good  results  in  the  production  of  sugar. 

Intfersion  of  sugar  hp  oanes  not  being  worked  promptly. 


Deputmait  KToona. 

Mr.  Golden. 

Dr.  GoeasmAim. 

^ 

i? 

>* 

Vwletia.. 

1 

1 

V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

8.76 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

XntyAmtwr.... 

1.087 

16.06 

1.38 

17.44 

1.063 

10.86 

14.60 

1.082 

6.27 

11.91 

18.18 

EwlyCkildeD.... 
While  Liberbm.. 

1.088 

15.93 

L87 

17.30 

1.000 

3.06 

11.60 

15.35 

1.075 

(f) 

10.42 

1.088 

16.08 

1.87 

17.40 

1.070 

2.80 

13.26 

15.55 

1.052 

.60 

10.00 

10.60 

The  average  of  the  seven  varieties  grown  by  Mr.  Green  is  only  1.73 
I)er  cent,  of  available  sugar  in  the  jnice,  and,  as  will  he  seen,  two  of  the 
seven  give  a  negative  result 

These  two  varieties  are  the  latest  in  maturing,  and  as  he  planted  quite  late 
(May  27),  the  fipost,  which  came  before  any  of  hiscane  was  work(Mi,  affected 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  more  immnture  canes  most  injuriously. 
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^PFECT  ON  JUICE  OF  STANDING  AFTER  DEFECATION. 

Ill  the  daily  work  of  the  small  mill  it  became  frequently  desirable  to 
keep  a  supply  of  j alee  over  night,  and  it  was  found  that,  alter  defecating 
as  usual  with  lime  and  heat,  the  juice  could  remain  in  the  defecator 
without  suffering  any  detriment.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
practical  im|M>rtance  in  working  up  large  quantities  of  juice,  especially 
if  the  work  is  not  carried  on  through  the  night,  by  enabling  one  to  have 
a  fresh  lot  of  juice  for  the  evaporator  early  in  the  morning,  the  follow- 
ing results  of  these  ex|)enments  are  given,  including  the  analyses  of 
juice  before  defecation  and  after  standing  over  night  in  the  defecator, 
of  the  sirups  produced,  and  of  the  i>ercentage  of  sugar  present  in  the 
iuice  and  obtained  in  the  sirup.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  results  show 
no  effects  fairly  to  be  charged  against  this  mode  of  procedure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  experiment  of  October  3  there  is  apparently 
a  loss  of  more  than  half  the  sugar.  This  may  be  due  to  an  error  in 
weighing  the  sirup,  and  probably  is,  since  it  is  altogether  exceptional, 
the  average  of  the  entire  40  experiments  showing  a  saving  of  87«5  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  juice. 

£ffect  on  juice  of  standing  afiet  d^ecaUon. 


Date. 


1  I 

I  Percent.    - 

mcTOAe  by 

polRriza- 

tioo. 


Pw  cent  of  Per  cent  of 


^ 


eenlof 


ghio 
•irnp. 


nicroMfa 
•imp. 


•ttpur  m 


3 

14 

ir 

i» 

22 
SS 
20 
29 


Sept  14 
Sept  1» 
Sept  27 
Sept  28 
Sept  30 
(h't  3 
Oi^t  4 
Oit  5 
Oct     7 


8.«7 
36.95 
14.58 
24.71 
35.23 
55.40 


16.15 
LW.00 
{M).50(?) 
.^9. 00 
18.00 
41.75 
37  00 
34.40 
8.50 


45.32 
38.95 
17. 50  (1) 
9.50 
3&00 
22.14 
30.50 
86.39 
50.85 


12.98 
IX  45 
12.50(1) 
19.10 

i$.4e 

4.51 

6.70 
1X81 
17.45 


Analysis  of  Juice. 


I 


Analysis  of  jnloe  after  defeca- 


Date. 


3 

6 
14 
16* 

10 
22 
23 
26 
29 


Rept  14 
Kept  15 
S4.pt  27 
Sept  28 
Stopt.  30 
Oct.  3 
Oct  4 
Oct  5 
Oct.      7 


Percent   Percent. '  Percent    pproent    Percent 

of  glU'       of  su*    I  rif  solids      ot  glu*    |    of   sit- 

cose.         crose.     not  sugar,      cose.     |    crose. 


&92 
7.10 
6.01 
L79 


3.  .12 
7.U6 
6.S)9 
14.29 


3. 4« 
1. 1» 
I.  .-it* 
3.64 


9.?<0 
P.  40 
6.1»l 


4.64 

7.43 
7.12 
14.73 


Per  cent 

of  solids 

not  sugar. 


1.02 
1.72 
2.05 
2.60 


Per  cent  •  Per  cent 

•ncrose  of    glacose  of 

Jnieein        joioein 

■irttp.     I     iinqk 


98.7 
9a5 
8a6 


7.'*.  5 
44.4 
HO.  I 
76.0 


96.5 

78. 3 


71.8 
31.1 
99.4 
83.1 
69.7 


*In  Experiment  No  16  the  simp  wa^  added  to  an  equal  amount  made  by  evaporation  directly  after 

defecation. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDING  WATBB  TO  JUICE  DUEING  DEFECATION. 

It  frequently  happened  in  our  experiments  in  working  up  the  canes 
from  the  dcpartmei^  ground,  owing  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the 
juices^  from  1.075  to  1.090  (10^  to  12^  Baum6),  that  in  the  deftecation  the 
precipitate  formed  by  the  addition  of  lime,  would  fail  to  subside  and 
remain  permanently  suspended  in  the  defecated  juice.  Since  it  was 
found  upon  trial  that  this  precipitate  was  duruig  the  process  of  evap- 
oration but  partially  brought  to  the  surface  as  scum,  and  remained  in 
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the  sirup,  giving  it  a  disagreeable  appearance  and  taste,  the  experiment 
was  made  of  diluting  the  juice  after  defecation  by  adding  buckets  of 
cold  water,  and  it  was  found  to  work  with  entire  satisfaction,  and  neces- 
sitated only  the  removal  of  this  additional  amount  of  water  by  evapor- 
ation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  fourteen  experiments,  which 
show  that  there  was  no  loss  of  sugar  involved  by  this  operation.  The 
average  amount  of  water  added  equaled  16  per  cent,  of  the  juice,  but  the 
amount  added  varied  with  the  density  of  the  juice  operated  upon. 

Effect  of  adding  water  to  juice  during  defecation. 


4i 

SI 

a^ 

.a 

.3 

fl 

"S 

o 

Z 

«4 

1 

i 

11 

is 

'Sft 

id 

2 

I. 

it 

5. 

OB 

-ot 

^1 

i 

«l 

11 

1 

O 
1 

^ 

n 

i 

1 

n 

"§ 

§ 

g 

sl 

8 

t 

1 

S 

^ 

'A 

P 

P^ 

^ 

ft.* 

p^ 

^ 

fk 

'^-i 

8 

Sept  16 

425 

63 

43.74 

laoo 

50.35 

a45 

96.2 

90.2 

9 

Sept  IT 

592.5 

210 

43.42 

7.20 

47.98 

19.22 

97.2 

116.2 

10 

Sept  17 

557.5 

168 

41.88 

10.00 

48.23 

26.97 

88L5 

74.8 

13 

Sept  27 

800.5 

168 

42.85 

10.25 

44.15 

15.60 

7a6 

70.1 

17 

Sept2» 

C40.5 

168 

45.85 

20.50 

46.08 

19.22 

80.6 

105.2 

18* 

Sept  30 

884.5 

126 

30.94 

28.20 

3a  29 

13.91 

119.4 

69.9 

20 

Oct      1 

1, 045.  5 

105 

19.20 

38.20 

19.76 

14.24 

64.0 

11&6 

21 

Oct      3 

1, 133. 5 

105 

12.96 

45.75 

17.39 

12.26 

7&2 

80.5 

24 

Oct      4 

1,055 

105 

5.43 

49.50 

14.73 

16.17 

122.8 

92.4 

28 

Oct      7 

1,308 

147 

51.19 

14.35 

63.87 

19.18 

80.5 

71.1 

30 

Oct      9 

905.5 

126 

59.50 

7.00 

59.09 

16.91 

93.3 

102.8 

31 

Oct    10 

832.5 

147 

54.50 

9.00 

58.90 

12.60 

90.2 

70.7 

32 

Oct    11 

489 

63 

45.28 

12.60 

45.60 

12.90 

85.3 

74.8 

35 

Oct    18 

780 

84 

46.98 

22.65 

48.86 

10.79 

92.1 

74.1 

*In  Experiment  No.  18  the  diluted  juice  was  added  to  aboat  one-half  ita  bulk  of  undiluted  Joke,  and 
then  evaporated. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN  DEFECATION. 

Besides  the  many  experiments  in  defecation  of  sorghnm  juices  which 
were  made  at  the  "small  mill,''  and  which  are  given  in  detail  in  another 
I)ortion  of  this  rei)ort,  there  were  also  made  during  the  season  a  very 
large  number  of  experiments  in  the  laboratory  with  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  juice,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  effects  of  various  def- 
ecating agents,  e8])ecially  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphite  of  lime. 

The  results  of  many  of  these  experiments  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  as  being  chiefly  valuable  to  those  who  may  desire  to  continue  in- 
vestigations in  the  same  direction. 

In  each  case  a  sample  of  juice  was  analyzed  as  usual^  and  then  separ- 
ate portions  of  this  juice  were  submitted  to  different  modes  of  treatment, 
and  the  resnltiiig  products  were  in  eaeh  case  fully  ex{*mined,  and  the 
gain  or  loss  of  sucrose,  gluco.He,  and  solids  I'esultiug  from  the  several 
methods  of  defecation  were  thus  shown. 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TABLES  OF  JUICES   OF  SOBGHUM  AND  MAIZE. 

In  the  following  tables  the  average  resnlts  in  x>ercentage  of  juice 
obtained,  the  percentage  of  the  several  constituents  of  the  juice,  the 
available  sugar  calculated  as  the  diiierence  between  the  sucrose  and 
the  sum  of  the  solids  not  sucrose^  the  exponent  of  purity,  by  which  is 
meant  the  x>ercentage  of  sucrose  m  the  total  solids  of  the  juices,  and 
the  available  sugar  calculated  from  this  <<  exponent,"  as  also  the  number 
of  analyses  made,  is  shown  for  each  degree  of  specific  gravity. 

There  is  also  given  in  the  tables  for  maize  and  sorghum  of  18S1  the 
average  polarization  of  the  several  juices. 

If  we  include  all  of  the  analyses  of  maize  juices  in  which  the  specific 
^a\ity  exceeded  1.055  for  1880,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  made  in 
all  118  analyses,  with  the  following  average  results: 

Average  reetilUfor  maize,  1680. 

Per  cent. 

Juice  obtained 53.43 

Sacroeein  juice ^ 11.30 

Glucose  in  Joice 1.01 

Solids  not  sugaxB  in  jnice 4;12 

Available  sagar = sucrose— (glacose  -I-  solids) 6. 17 

Exponent 6.88 

Available  sugar  calculated  by  exponent 7.77 

NambMT  of  analyses,  118. 

Average  resulisfor  maize^  1881. 

[Juicea  above  1.065  speciflo  gravity.] 

Per  cent. 

Juice  obtained ••.w—...r« 54,60 

HncToee  in  juice 11.72 

Glocoee  in  juice ^ 2.27 

Solids  not  sugars  in  juice 2.39 

Polarization 10.86 

Available  sugar  ;=:  sucrose  —  (glucose  and  solids) 7.06 

Exponent 7L6 

Available  sugar  calculated  by  exi)onent 8.39 

Number  of  analyses,  28. 

From  the  above  results  it  wDl  be  seen  that  the  available  sugar  from 
one  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  maize  stalks  was,  i©  1880,  by  exponent  method 
of  estimation,  83  pounds,  a  differen«e  between  sucrose  and  other  solids 
of  W  pounds;  in  1881,  from  2,000  pounds  stalks,  by  exponent,  92 pounds, 
a  difference  of  77  poauds  between  sucrose  and  other  solids. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  by  polaiization  of  the  above 
luaize  .juices  in  1881  was  92.0  per  cent,  "of  the  results  obtained  by 
analysis. 

Average  results  for  sorghunij  1880. 

[Juices  above  1.065  specific  gravity.] 

Per  cent. 

Juice  obtained. •« 60.22 

Sucrose  in  juice 13.85 

Glucose  in  juice 1.64 

Solids  not  sugars  in  juice 3.85 

Available  sugar  by  difference 8.36 

Kxponent 71.7 

Available  sugar  by  exponent 9.93 

Number  of  analyses,  1,127. 
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Average  results  for  iorghumy  1881. 

J  Juioes  above  1.065  speciflc  gnrlty.l 

Percent. 

Juice  obtained 58.51 

Sucrose  in  juice • • •...• .  15.  ^ 

Polarization 14.34 

Gluc^oae  in  jniee 1.62 

Solids  not  »iigan  in  Juice 3.55 

Available  sugar  by  difference 10.12 

Exponent 74.7 

Available  sugar  by  exponent 11.42 

Number  of  analyses,  (&1. 

Prom  tbe  above  results  it  will  be  seen  th.it  the  available  sugar  from 
one  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  sorghum  was,  in  1880,  by  exi>onent,  120  pounds ; 
by  difference,  101  pounds.  In  1881,  by  exponent,  134  pounds,  a  differ- 
ence of  118  pounds. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  maize  juices  in  1881, 
that  the  results  by  polarization  are  03.8  per  cent,  of  those  obtained  by 
analysis. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TABLES. 

MAIZE  JUICES,  laso. 


Speoiflo  gr»T- 

Per  oent  of 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 
availAhle 

Ko.  of 

Ity. 

Juioe. 

glacoee. 

•ucroae. 

BOlldB. 

uu^yoisw 

1.010 

37.83 

1.19 

1.95 

1.18 

-.87 

1 

1.020 



1.021 

47.'62 

54.  »7 

.34 

.09 

i.*77 

L23 

2.25* 

£•--• 

1.022 

■•"'-i'ii'"*** 

1 

1-023 

4&06 

.61 

1.72 

126 

-L15 

1 

1.024 

1.02» 

ii'ii 

.*76 

i'ii 

2.*i7 

:is"" 

i"" 

1.026 

68.06 

.72 

2.M 

2.74 

-  .82 

s 

1.027 

58.78 

.85 

8.71 

2.19 

.76 

2 

1.02iB 

55.75 

1.93   , 

3.39 

2.02 

-  .56 

1 

L02ft 

1.030 

1.031 

61*53 

i.'ae 

3*82 

i"37 

""'Ji"n'"" 

t'" 

1.032 

61.93 

L61 

3.16 

2.31 

-  .66 

1 

1033 

63.29 

L46 

4.53 

2.29 

.78 

2 

1.034 

64.05 

1.05 

4.88 

2.48 

1.35 

1 

1.038 

64.47 

L15 

iw37 

2.24 

.98 

2 

1.036 

1.037 

6i*60 

L26 

4.73 

3.'00 

.'53'""' 

3""' 

1.038 

58.65 

1.99 

4.79 

2.23 

.57 

2 

1.030 

67.75 

.42 

&16 

3.00 

2.74 

1 

1.040 

61.42 

1.82 

6.24 

2.43 

2.49 

3 

1.041 

50.57 

1.45 

6.20 

2.59 

2.16 

7 

1.042 

57.58 

1.80 

5.90 

2.62 

1.58 

4 

1.043 

62.94 

L80 

635 

1.04 

2.61 

2 

1.044 

60.32 

1.95 

6.71 

1.76 

.TOO 

9 

1.045 

60.97 

1.82 

7.17 

1.90 

3.45 

2 

1.046 

61.67 

L80 

7.72 

2.04 

3.88 

3 

L047 

58.52 

1.32 

8.17 

2.75 

4.10 

7 

1.048 

56.55 

1.81 

7.08 

2.80 

2.47 

4 

1.040      • 

63.  ,57 

1.08 

7.96 

2.92 

3.96 

3 

1.050 

63.63 

L02 

9.18 

1.74 

&42 

2 

l.Oftl 

1. 0.52 

59.*  75 

""'i.'w 

8.95 

2.83 

4.*46"*"' 

2     "* 

1.053 

55.  35 

L43 

9.13 

2.56 

5.14 

4 

1.054 

57.30 

1.76 

&01 

3.  hi 

2.74 

4 

L055 

47.81 

1.04 

9.18 

3.01 

4.48 

4 

1.056 

55.02 

1.00 

9.58 

2.81 

5.77 

3 

1.057 

56  71 

1.28 

9.02 

3.65 

4.00 

U 

1.058 

57.29 

1.33 

9.49 

2.75 

5.41 

5 

1.  050 

58.39 

1.86 

0.85 

3.99 

4.50 

8 

L060 

53.45 

.95 

9.81 

4.12 

4.54 

6 

l.Ofll 

55. 60 

1.27 

10.02 

3.73 

5.02 

8 

1.0fi2 

58. 81 

1.05 

10.  «7 

3.  fii 

6.28 

U 

1.063 

53.18 

.93 

10.27 

3.78 

5-,% 

6 

i.or4 

52.  .\5 

.90 

11.0.5 

3  96 

6.10 

8 

1.  005 

54.81 

1.20 

10.  98 

3.73 

6.99 

12 

l.OiKi 

49.63 

.03 

10.81 

4.10 

5.78 

6 

1.0G7 

4(i.U3 

1.12 

11.  XI 

4.  21 

COO 

6 

1.008 

57. 20 

.S2 

12.45 

3.84 

7.79* 

7 

L069 

58.37 

.CO 

12.54 

4.38 

7.56 

1 
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Specific  ffrav- 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per   cent  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent-  of 

available 

•agar. 

No.  of 

itj'. 

juice. 

glucose. 

SQcroee. 

soUdt. 

analysei. 

L070 

4a  27 

.86% 
L14  ^ 

11.99 

4.35 

6.78 

2 

1.071 

58.11 

1LT7 

4.42 

6.21 

8 

1.072 

50.25 

.77 

12.14 

4.43 

6.94 

4 

1.073 

49.70 

L12 

12.9ft 

3.04 

a  79 

8 

1.074 

5a  90 

.91 

11.49 

5.83 

5.75 

8 

1.075 

47.09 

1.20 

11.01 

5.72 

4.09 

2 

L076 

39.47 

.68 

11.45 

a  18 

4.59 

1 

1.077 

57.63 

.71 

13.99 

4.91 

a37 

1 

1.078 

1.079 

55ull 

.89 

15.16 

3.27 

ILOO 

1 

MAIZE  JUICES,  1881. 


Specific 
gravity. 

Per  cent,  of 
juice. 

Percent  of 
glucose. 

Per  cent  of 

BUCTOSe. 

Per  cent  of 

aolida  not 

Bugara. 

Per  cent  of 

Per  ccmt  of 

available 

sugar. 

If 

1.014 

69.10 
75  75 
65.70 
6a  28 
63.90 
65.92 
63.39 
65.83 
66.39 
62.70 
f5.43 
65.61 
68.97 
67.34 
60.76 
60.61 

1.17 
1.69 
1.36 
2.02 
2.08 
1.89 
2.77 
2.66 
3.35 
8.10 
2.63 
2.92 
a  10 
1.93 
2.93 
2.71 

.47 
.82 
.30 
.24 
.27 
.65 
.88 
.60 
.49 
.86 
1.60 
1.04 
1.04 
2.14 
1.60 
2.45 

L62 
1.39 
1.94 

ao6 

a87 
a  14 

a  40 

2.26 
2.66 
2.93 
2.85 
2.83 

ail 

a20 

a  81 

2.63 

-a  22 
-a  76 

-a  00 
-a  84 

-4.18 
-4.48 
-5.79 
-4.21 
-6.62 
—a  17 

-a  88 

-4.71 
-5.17 
-a  99 
-i.74 
-a  79 

LOIS 

L016 

L017 

1.018 

1.019 

1.020 

L021 

1.022 

1.023 

1.024 

1.025 

1.028 

1.027 

1-028 

1.029 

an 

1.030 

66.57 

2.54 

4.31 

ass 

a24 

-  .61 

L031 

67.51 

2.91 

2.69 

a  76 

ao8 

-a  98 

1.032 

59.42 

2.92 

a  07 

a  80 

a80 

-a  65 

1.083 

58.62 

a  30 

2.82 

a  51 

a29 

-a  99 

L034 

60.16 

a  21 

a  68 

2.62 

a66 

-a  15 

1. 0.35 

51.00 

2.41 

i.08 

ae5 

a45 

-.99 

L038 

56.95 

2.98 

a  76 

2.95 

4.63 

-an 

1.037 

65.17 

2.60 

4.47 

a  96 

4.25 

-Le9 

L038 

61.47 

a  07 

4.16 

1.63 

a  72 

-  .64 

1.039 

66.33 

2.  51 

5.50 

an 

6.08 

.88 

1.040 

62.63 

2.79 

4.82 

a  77 

5.05 

-.74 

1.041 

67.47 

2.74 

6.49 

a  24 

6.00 

.51 

L042 

54.63 

2.43 

5.56 

a  93 

6.37 

.20 

1.043 

61.46 

3.03 

6.16 

a9o 

5.44 

-  .77 

1.044 

50.68 

•2.71 

6.57 

a  83 

6.99 

.53 

1:045 

53.22 

2.99 

a  97 

a  96 

a  39 

.12 

1.046 

6L34 

2.a'> 

6.W 

a  82 

a  16 

.97 

1.047 

56.94 

2.60 

7.45 

1.60 

7.42 

a  35 

L048 

54.38 

2.44 

7.61 

a  46 

6.08 

a  71 

1.049 

61.02 

2.49 

aso 

a  10 

7.51 

4.80 

1.050 

57. 71 

2.73 

7.81 

a  47 

7.54 

a  61 

1.051 
l.W>2 

57.30 

2.08 

a  27 

a  14 

7.20 

a  05 

54.90 

a  20 

a24 

a  81 

7.58 

a  at 

1.  CW 

56,  75 

2.75 

9.10 

a  10 

a  66 

4. 25 

1.054 

71.39 

2.92 

7.64 

a  86 

7.62 

.86 

l.O.Vi 

57. 18 

2.78 

9.18 

1.99 

6.91 

4.41 

L056 

5;i.  72 

2.30 

10.88 

a  51 

0.46 

5.98 

1. 0.S7 

62. 36 

1.68 

11.21 

L76 

10. 22 

7.77 

1.058 

56.47 

2.54 

10.45 

a  19 

10.  25 

a  72 

2 

1.059 

68.78 

2.27 

11.01 

1.70 

10.  52 

a  98 

2 

1.060 

53.31 

2.12 

10.  62 

a  44 

10.58 

ao6 

3 

1.061 

56.07 

1.99 

11.92 

1.85 

10.  ({5 

a  08 

5 

1.062 

.'W.  49 

2.30 

11.44 

a  46 

11.39 

5.68 

4 

1.063 

1.064 

53.*i4'*'" 

1.29 

i2."94  "* 

i."i8 

**"".ia37"" 

9.'77'"*' 

"**i"* 

1. 065 

53.90 

2.05 

11.92 

a  36 

11.40 

7.61 

2 

1.066 

1.067 

53.11  "" 

i.44 

ia88*" 

a86 

9.'m  *" 

.... 

1.068 

1.009 

5i.'47"" 

2.25  "" 

£2.55'"'* 

2.50 

ii.74'*" 

7.8O'"" 

'"*  i*'* 

1.070 

L071 

GO'.U"" 

5.'4i 

i.ii"" 

a35 

Lis '" 

^... 

L072 

L073 

64.89"'" 

i.'75 

iasi"*' 

aio 

aV" 

""i"' 
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SpMific 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent  of 

Per  eeak  of 
•oUibiioi 

■QgW. 

Per  cent,  of 

>eroeBlor 

ATidAblO 

^i 

gmvlty. 

Juice. 

glacoee. 

•acroee. 

PolariMtion. 

J?t 

i 

•^« 

1.012 

65u67 
66.08 
63.84 
64.91 
62.10 

1.11 
1.09 
1.64 
1.57 
2.33 

.26 
.43 
.64 
.26 
.43 

an 
a66 

2.56 
2.27 
2.50 

-4.02 
-a  92 

-a  56 

--ass 

-4.40 

1 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1.0U 

1.015 

LOlO 

1.017 

1.018 

58.96 
64.97 
66.60 
05  26 
64.53 
67.92 
60LOO 
65.91 

1.66 
2.55 
2.58 
2.80 
2.29 
8.06 
8.34 
2.68 

.68 
.46 
.90 
.49 
.99 
.94 
.80 
L49 

2.19 
a  79 

a  10 
a25 
a20 
a92 
a  72 
a26 

-«.17 
--4.88 
-4.78 
~iu56 
.^50 
-6.02 
-5.16 
—4.45 

6 

9 
18 
11 

7 
15 

I.OIO 

1.020 

1.021 

1.022 

L023 

1.024 

IS 
13 

1.025 

. ....... •■•••■ 

1.026 

68.25 
67.87 
67.37 
6&57 
65.80 

3.21 
3.12 
3..')o 
3.64 

2.88 

1.61 
1.44 
1.38 
1.63 
2.12 

aso 

2.85 
a66 

a  18 
a  45 

-a  99 

-4.58 
-5.83 
-6.19 
-3.21 

17 
14 

1.027 

'//,Y,[l[l[\y,[ 

1.028 

9 
11 
8 

1.029 

1.030 

i.'78**" 

1,031 

50.56 

2.68 

2.69 

a94 

a  01 

—a  93 

6 

1.032 

68.27 

3.89 

L79 

a6o 

a  15 

-470 

IS 

1.033 

68.40 

3.30 

a  08 

ao5 

a89 

-a  27 

8 

L034 

64.83 

3.41 

2.68 

a  81 

aos 

-a  54 

13 

1.035 

70.12 

4.32 

2.70 

a  75 

a  92 

—4  37 

10 

1.036 

66.80 

a  95 

2.97 

a  19 

1.28 

-4.17 

10 

L037 

W.16 

3.22 

4.69 

a  73 

a  02 

-a  26 

8 

L038 

59. 07 

3.26 

a39 

a  49 

a  83 

-a  36 

9 

1.030 

66  08 

3.93 

4.10 

a  15 

4.28 

— L98 

12 

1.040 

67.18 

4.02 

4.39 

a44 

ass 

-a  07 

14 

1.041 

06.32 

a  41 

6.21 

a  16 

4.36 

-L36 

II 

1.042 

64.84 

a  14 

5.14 

a  68 

4.82 

—  .68 

12 

1.043 

6dl7 

a  76 

4.81 

a  22 

4.41 

-417 

13 

1.044 

63.54 

aso 

5.11 

ao8 

4.33 

— X56 

16 

1.045 

68L42 

a86 

&.hi 

a  51 

5.46 

-  .83 

IS 

1.046 

62.90 

a  29 

.'V31 

a92 

6.66 

-!r90 

20 

1.047 

62.75 

2.52 

6.ai 

ao7 

a  77 

.74 

18 

1.048 

65.97 

3.48 

6.01 

a  33 

6.11 

—  .80 

12 

L043 

67.01 

a  06 

6.85 

a  42 

a  78 

—  .23 

14 

1.050 

64.07 

a  47 

6.66 

ao3 

aoo 

.16 

16 

1.0bl 

61.58 

a  17 

6.88 

ao3 

6.&5 

.61 

16 

1.053 

63.62 

a  17 

7.19 

a  41 

a74 

.61 

16 

1.053 

6&83 

a  05 

7.81 

aso 

7.50 

1.87 

14 

1.064 

64.40 

a  08 

a  08 

a  10 

7.60 

1.81 

15 

1.055 

57.71 

a  34 

7.-65 

a  52 

7.03 

.49 

16 

1.056 

6L93 

2.79 

7.18 

a  75 

7.78 

.64 

15 

1.057 

61.20 

a  12 

8.45 

a  00 

7.81 

ass 

10 

1.058 

50.47 

2.57 

8.44 

a  37 

7,85 

aso 

18 

1.06O 

62.83 

a  58 

a64 

U.82 

ao8 

a  14 

12 

L060 

63.83 

a22 

10.16 

a''58 

a72 

436 

5 

1.061 

62.62 

a  38 

9.30 

a  20 

9.34 

a72 

13 

L062 

63  15 

2.30 

10.76 

a  08 

a  66 

532 

13 

L063 

62  34 

2.13 

11.44 

a  82 

10.46 

a  49 

11 

1.064 

60.26 

2.45 

10. 49 

a  40 

a  67 

4.64 

20 

1.0C5 

02.98 

2.74 

10.82 

a  16 

la  05 

4  02 

22 

1.066 

62.43 

a  42 

11.38 

a  06 

10.79 

a90 

20 

L067 

59.22 

1.83 

11. 51 

a  19 

11.14 

a  49 

19 

l.p68 

58.»35 

1.71 

1L75 

a4i 

11.19 

a63 

22 

1.063 

61. 24     . 

1.97 

12.10 

a  46 

11.56 

6.07 

22 

1.070 

57.60 

2.57 

ia24 

a  86 

11.53 

a  81 

21 

L  071 

50. 68 

1.86 

ia53 

a  60 

11.89 

7.07 

24 

1.  ()?2 

60.22 

1.87 

iao6 

a33 

ia46 

7.86 

23 

1.073 

50  80 

ai5 

iao9 

a  00 

la  87 

7.94 

30 

1.074 

59.28 

1.56 

ia45 

a  75 

ia36 

a  14 

21 

1.075 

59. 35 

2.05 

ia58 

a48 

iao9 

ao3 

39 

1.076 

60.47 

1.77 

ia96 

a  52 

ia66 

a67 

30 

1.077 

58.58 

1.41 

14.58 

a4g 

la  07 

a68 

31 

1.07ft 

58.71 

1.42 

14.53 

a  42 

14.00 

a  00 

28 

1.07!» 

50.  47 

1.18 

14.86 

aso 

14.65 

10.18 

20 

1.  080 

58.08 

1.38 

14.92 

a  59 

14.47 

a  93 

24 

1.0K1 
iOR2 

57.  75 

1.73. 

14,79 

a  71 

14.17 

a  35 

19 

58.77 

1.28 

15.88 

3  37 

15.41 

11.23 

35 

1.083 

50.06 

1.66 

l.'^.OO 

a  47 

l.'ig24 

10.93 

31 

1.074 

58.  6t 

1.8.> 

15  03 

a  77 

1.5. 27 

;o.3i 

14 

I..O80 

61.15 

.88 

1C.14 

4.39 

15. 77 

ia87 

20 

1.086 

58.03 

1.31 

16.58 

a  41 

1.5.08 

11.86 

16 

1.087 

57.55 

1.11 

17.15 

a  89 

iai8 

lais 

18 

L088 

58.41 

1.59 

17. 45 

a  96 

ia83 

11.90 

16 

1.089 

59.56 

1.48 

17.54 

a  85 

ia79 

ia2i 

17 

L090 

50.64 

1.24 

17.79 

ao6 

15.79 
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Speciflo 
gravity. 

Peroontof 
Juke. 

Pororatof 
glitooao. 

Percent,  of 
•aoroae. 

Pn*  oent.  of 

aolidfl  not 

BQgar. 

PoUriza- 
lion. 

Percent,  or 

avniUble 

sugAr. 

4 

1  U02 

53.63 

sa.->6 

50.52 
&&20 
50.51 

150 
.91 

a.  02 
i:o» 

.06 

17.83 
IK  48 

laoo 

1&51 
10.66 

448 
&28 
3.50 
8.87 
3.75 

1&46 

1L84 
18.34 
11.88 
13.61 
U88 

18 
3 

1.094 
LOOS 

17.00 
1&68 

3 

a 
I 

1.006 

1.097 

Looe 

54.61 

L87 

l&OO 

8.46 

18.70 

18.77 

2 

BELATIYS  LENGTHS  AND  WEIGHTS   OB  THE  DIFFERENT  VABIETIBS 

OF  SOBGHITM. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  average  length  of  the  several 
varieties  of  sorghum,  as  grown  upon  the  experimental  plat  npon  tihe 
department  grounds,  the  average  weight  of  the  entire  plant  nud  of  the 
stalk  topped  and  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  ready  for  the  mill,  as  also 
the  number  of  stalks  of  each  variety  lipou  whicSi  such  averages  are 
based. 

This  table  will  enable  any  one  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
either  variety  which  may  be  grown  upon  an  acre,  since  these  several 
varieties  were  grown  from  se^  nlanted  the  same  day  and  upon  a  plat 
of  ground  which  insured  practically  uniform  conditions  in  ever)'  resiH^ct, 
since  the  culture  of  all  varieties  was  the  same. 

A  similar  table  follows  f6r  the  several  kinds  of  maize  which  were 
examined. 

For  the  convenience  of  tliose  who  may  wish  to  estimate  the  crop  ot 
either  variety  of  sorghum  or  of  maize  which  may  be  grown  to  the  acre, 
the  following  calculations  have  been  made,  from  which  any  one  may 
readily  determine  the  weight  of  his  crop  according  to  different  methods 
of  plwting. 

NX7MBBR  OP  STALKS  PKR  AGBB. 

In  drins  3  to&t  apart  and  3  staUcs  to  the  foot 43,600 

In  driUo  3^  feet  apart  aud  3  stalks  to  the  foot 36,300 

In  driUs  3^  feet  apart  and  2  stalks  to  the  foot 24,200 

In  hills  3i  feet  by  ^  feet  and  5  sUlks  to  the  hiU 17, 730 

IohUls3ifeetby2feetand4  8taUutothehni 24,695 

InhiUs3feetb7  3feet  and  4staU(stothehiU 19,360 

In  hiUs  4  feet  by  2  feet  and  4  stalks  to  the  hiU 21,780 

Upon  good  Strong  land  the  drills  may  be  only  3  feet  apart,  and  the 
stalks  may  be  grown  four  inches  apart,  or  43,500  stalks  to  the  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  loss  by  strippiug  and  topping  is 
in  the  case  of  the  sorghums  24.6  i>er  cent,  and  of  the  maize  36A  per 
cent. 
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Bftriy  Ambw ^ 

Bariv  Goldni 

Oi'MPD  binip .•••••«. 

Wbit«  Uberiaa 

Burly  Amber •. 

Black  Top  Borghoa 

African  HorfEhDm •«..« 

Wlllt«  IfUBflKlth 

Ooniteeana  [Blymyer  ib  Co.] . 

RAgular  Surcbo 

Hybrid  (B.Cta1iX 


Sofar  Cane  (J.  K.  Bargvrl 

Oomaeeaaa  ^riehou  ( D.  W.  AJken) . 
Neeaaana  r  W.  fi.  Lytle] 


.ytlel 

GooeeNVik 

EarfyOnuBM 

Neeuaaa  (Blymyvr  k.  Ga.] . 
N««w  Varied  [S.  Link].... 

Cbini>ae 

Wolf  Tail 

Gray  Top . 


UberiaD'r  nynyw  k.  GOb) 
Liberiaa[TV:H.Lyt]eJ 


Oonaeeaiia  [  W.  L  Hayea  ib  Ca] . 

Soaiae  t  WiOia  Pope] 

Ifaatmloii 

tmphee . 


New  Variety  [J.  W.  H.  SaUa]  . 

Samac  [J.  H.  wicbtonl 

Hondnraa  (AiMnal  Onranda)... 
Honey  Caoe.. 


BpanffleTop. 

Hondiiraa  (B.  Link] . 


near 
[ybri< 


doraa  |  L.  Braode] 


Honey  Top  w  Tezaa  Cane. . 
Hondar     —    — 
"ane 
"  aMooreJ.. 
Sugar  Cane  [B.  Link] . 


BacarCaneJC. 


traodel 

E.lfiller). 


Hybrid  [J.  C.  Moore) 


Bear  Tail 

Iowa  Red  Top 
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Aiialysea  of  several  varieties  of  sorghum  seed  have  been  made  with  a 
Tiew  of  determining  their  probable  valne  as  food  for  animals;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  an  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  grain  of 
twenty-one  varieties  of  common  field  corn  is  given: 
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The  above  analyses  show  the  ^p^erage  composition  of  the  sorghom 
seed  and  com  to  be  of  those  nutritive  constitu^its  which  are  of  value, 
viz.,  the  albumenoids,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  or  non-nitrogenous  mat- 
ters, as  follows: 
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Upon  page  97,  Annual  Beport  Department  of  Agriculture,  1879,  after 
a  discussion  of  the  market  value  of  the  above  nutritive  constituents  in 
grains,  the  following  prices  are  giv^  as  being  approximately  true  for 
our  country,  viz: 

Oenta  per  pound. 

AlbnmenoidB 4.50 

Fate , 3.84 

Non-nitrogenous .••• .95 

At  these  prices  it  will  be  seen  that  100  pounds  of  the  sorghum  seed 
would  be  worth  $1.32,  and  100  pounds  of  com  $1.38,  or  practically 
almost  the  same. 

The  above  results  apx>ear  to  have  been  confirmed  by^  many  in  their 
experiments  in  feeding  the  sorghum  seed;  and,  as  is  well  known,  this 
grain  has  been  in  very  extensive  use  in  China  for  centuries  as  food  for 
both  man  and  beast. 

In  the  above  analyses  the  percentage  of  starch  as  given  is  determined 
by  diflerence;  but  in  the  analysis,  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  starch 
by  converting  it  into  glucose,  there  was  .a  considerable  portion  which 
resisted  such  conversion.  In  the  sorghum  seed  this  amounted  in  the 
case  of  the  White  Mammoth  to  17.56  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Barly  Amber 
to  19.44  per  cent,  of  the  grain. 

This  substance  appears  to  be  incapable  of  fermentation,  is  npt  able  to 


redace  Fehling's  solution,  and  is  withont  action,  so  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, on  polarized  light.  In  a  sample  of  com  analyzed  there  i^n^earecl 
to  be  only  4.33  per  cent,  of  this  substance  present  It  will  be  still  for 
ther  examined. 

LOSS  OP  SUOAB  IN  MANUFAOTXTBK 

The  average  of  two  analyses  of  stripped  stalks  of  sorghum  gave 
77^  per  cent,  of  water.  Through  the  inability  of  the  mill  to  express 
all  the  juice  fully  one-third  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  fresh  stalks  in 
estimated  as  left  in  the  begasse.  Th&  loss,  with  our  present  imperfect 
methods,  is  inevitable,  and  the  same  is  as  true  of  the  working  of  sugar 
cane  as  of  the  sorghums. 

In  1879  the  experiments  made  in  the  manufacture  of  simp  and  sngar 
showed,  as  the  average  of  twenty-two  s^arate  experiments,  that  the 
proportion  of  sucrose  to  glucose  in  the  simp  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
existing  between  these  constituents  in  the  juice.  For  example,  in  the 
above  twenty-two  experiments  the  average  amount  of  sucrose  in  the 
total  solids  of  the  sirups  was  95.68  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  sucrose 
in  the  total  solids  of  the  juice.  It  will  appear  dien  that,  provided  only 
the  juices  are  in  the  proper  condition  for  sugar-making,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  favorable  result 

The  experimeots  this  year  fully  confirm  the  above  results.  In  three 
experiments,  for  example,  the  juices  and  simps  made  from  them  had 
the  following  composition : 
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The  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  sum  of  the  two  sugars  in  the  jnices 
and  simps  is  as  follows : 
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The  above  calculation,  it  will  be  seen^  shows  only  that  there  has  been 
in  the  process  of  making  the  sirup  httle  diminution  in  the  relative 
amounts  of  sucrose  as  compared  to  the  glucose,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  absolute  amount  of  sucrose  recovered  of  that  present  in  the 
juice,  since  the  presence  of  the  same  relative  proportion  of  sucrose  to 
glucose  in  juice  and  sii^ip  may  be  due  either  to  no  change  having  taken 
place  in  either,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  proportionate  change  has  taken 
pjace  in  both,  so  that  the  loss  of  sucrose  by  inversion  may  be  just 
counterbalanced  by  a  corresponding  destraction  of  glucose.  Gareftil 
estimates  have  been  made  this  year  to  determine  the  absolute  loss  of 
sucrose  incurred  in  the  manufact^ire,  and  the  results  show  that  in  tlie 
forty  experiments  made  the  amount  of  sucrose  recovered  in  the  simp 
was  87.5  per  cent*,  of  the  actual  amount  in  the  jciice.  while  individual 
cases  show  that  the  entire  quantity  was  recovered.    But  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  owing  to  the  Blight  and  anavoidable  errors  of  analysis, 
it  is  obvious  tnat  the  multiplication  of  that  error  in  estimating  the 
total  sngar  in  a  large  amoaut  of  juice  or  sirup  renders  any  single  re- 
sult in  itself  unreliable ;  but,  since  the  errors  are  as  likely  to  be  upon 
one  side  as  another,  the  average  results  of  so  large  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate experiments  may  be  regarded  as  close  approximations  to  the  truth* 

ANAIiYSIS  OF  JUICE  AT  DIFFERENT  STAGES. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
sugar  at  certain  periods  is  due  to  the  drying  up  of  the  plant  and  the 
consequent  concentration  of  the  juice  by  evaporation. 

This  viidw«  although  aiiparently  supported  by  some  facts,  is  probably 
erroneous,  since,  as  will  appear  from  the  results  of  our  determinations, 
as  shown  upon  either  of  the  charts  showing  the  average  results  for  a 
year,  the  amount  of  juice  varies  but  little  during  the  year  j  but  owing  to 
continuous  increase  in  the  sucrose,  glucose,  and  other  solids  during  the 
season,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  and  indicated  by  the  steady  increase 
in  specific  gravity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  juice  must  as  steadily  decline. 

This,  however,  would  hardly  appear  as  the  result  of  a  drying  up  of 
the  plants  since,  as  has  been  shown,  neither  the  amount  of  juice  nor  its 
composition  suffers  any  great  change,  even  when  a  heavy  rainfall  suc- 
ceeds a  period  of  prolonged  drought. 

It  appears  rather  a  normal  condition  of  the  plant's  growth,  and  the 
production  of  sugar  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  a 
certain  amount  of  water. 

K  at  any  time  we  might  look  for  more  concentration  of  juice  by  the 
evaporation  of  water,  and  the  oonsecjuent  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  several  constituents  of  the  juice,  it  would  seem  to  be  during  the  later 
I)eriodB  of  the  plant's  growtn.  If,  now^  we  take  the  results  for  the  past 
season  as  given  in  the  general  averages,  we  And  that,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  total  solids  obtained  in  the  juice  were  in  the  iifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  stages,  12.35, 12.56,  and  12.30  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  stripped  stalks,  but  the  amount  of  water  in  Khe  juices  at 
these  periods  was,  for  these  respective  stages,  51.19,  47il9,  and  46.65 
Xier  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  stripped  stalks. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  is  in  the  above  results  a  slow  diminution  of 
water,  but  no  corresponding  increase  of  the  solids. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  for  the  past  season,  showing  the 
per  cent,  of  juice  and  of  each  of  its  constituents,  as  also  of  available 
sugar  calcQlated  to  the  stripped  stalks: 
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It  will  be  86^1  in  the  foregoing  table  that  there  is  an  aninterrnpted 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  sncrose,  total  solids^  available  sngari  and 
opecific  grarrity,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  peroentages  of 
water,  to  abont  the  sixteenth  stage.  It  will  be  seen  that  dnring  the 
sixteeiath,  seventeenth,  and  rtghteenth  stages  the  per  cent  of  available 
sugar  in  the  stalks  remains  nearly  constant  and  at  its  maadmiuhy  al- 
though the  per  cent,  of  sucrose  and  of  available  sngoff  in  the  Juice  ob- 
tained^.as  has  been  shown,  is  at  its  mazimnm  at  the  eighteenth  stage. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  available  sugar  to  be  obtained  firom  a  ton 
of  stalks  at  the  different  stages  is  also  given  in  a  separate  column. 
From  these  results  it  would  appear,  as  the  wverage  result  of  122  analyses 
of  thirty-ftve  varieties  of  sorghum,  that  133  pounds  of  sugar  fiom  a  ton 
of  stripped  stalks  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  even  probability.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  these  same  stalks,  if  cut  while  the  seed  was  in  a  dou|rhy 
condition,  as  shown  by  the  ninth  stage,  would  yield  only  15  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  stalks. 

THB  INGSBASB  JN  SITQAB  DURING  THE  LATBB  STAaBS  IN  THB  DETBL- 
OPMBNT  OF  THB  SOBGHUM  IS  BUT  THB  BBSULT  OF  A  LOSS  OF  WATSB 
OB  DBYING  UP  OF  THB  PLANT. 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  great  practical  importance  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  sugar  from  the  sorghums,  that  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  ftcts 
obtained  by  analysis  is  justified,  since,  if  it  were  true  that  the  absolute 
amount  of  sugar  present  in  the  plant  was  at  its  maximum  during  the 
early  stages  in  its  development,  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  that  the 
crop  be  worked  at  such  time  as  showed  the  greatest  per  cent,  of  juice, 
since  obviously  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  actusdly  present  in  the 
plant  would  be  extracted  by  pressing  the  cane  at  such  time  as  showed 
the  maximum  per  cent,  of  juice. 

It  is  true,  as  will  be  seen,  that  the  per  cent  of  juice  expressed  by  the 
mill  IB  greatest  in  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  actual  amount  of  water  present  in  the  plant,  and  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  is  less  at  the  later  stages  in  the  plant's  life. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  incre^^  per  cent^  of  sugar,  as  shown  in 
the  juice  at  these  later  stages,  was  due  simply  to  loss  of  water  through 
a  drying  up  of  the  plant,  then  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  by  su(ih 
evaporation  the  relative  percentages  of  the  several  constituents  present 
in  the  juice  would  be  maintained;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as 
win  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  for  while  the  sugar  and  the  solids 
not  sugar  increase,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  increase  is  by  no  means 
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regard  the  matter  as  simply  one  of  loss  of  water  by  evaporation,  de- 
creases 65  per  cent. 

Bat  it  is  obvioas  that  if  the  water  present  in  the  jnice  at  the  different 
stages  be  mnltiplied  by  the  per  cent,  of  the  several  constituents,  as,  e.  g.j 
sacrose,  the  series  of  produots  would  necessarily  be  a  constant  quantity; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  sucrose  increases  006  per  cent, 
the  solids  111  per  cent.^  while  the  glucose  decreases  68  per  cent.  Such 
a  result  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  view  that  the  increase  of  sugar 
is  only  apparent  and  due  to  the  evaporation  of  water. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  increase  in  sugar  in  the  plant  is 
in  reality  greater  than  is  shown  in  the  above  results,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  that  present  in  the  plant  is  expressed  at  the 
time  when  the  amount  of  water  is  at  its  maximum,  viz.,  during  the 
earlier  stages,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  is  left  in  the  begasse  during 
the  later  stages. 
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61  94 
65.04 
63.62 
63.14 
61.72 
60.45 
61.20 
60.17 
62.00 

6i.l8 
64.03 
68.78 
66.12 
56.98 
64.59 
66.27 
56.58 
65.60 
55.15 
64.81 
53.39 
62.88 
5L47 
50.39 
60.58 
48.58 
51.42 

60 
70 
88 

Vi 

64 
70 
111 
266 
217 
166 
170 
183 
191 
217 
339 
197 
191 

1.74 
2.03 

a«7 

4.29 
5w06 
6.40 
7.38 
7.69 
a96 
a98 
10.66 
1L18 
11.40 
1176 
1L69 
12.40 
18.72 
11.92 

4.26 
4.44 
4.46 
4.28 
4.11 

IVi 

a83 
a  19 

2.60 
2.85 

ao7 

2.03 
L88 
L81 
1.4J4 
L66 
L85 

1.78 
L86 
L79 
L92 
L97 

a46 

2.19 
2.37 
2.42 
a50 
2.72 
2.83 
a82 
2.96 
a  15 
a32 
4.07 
a  42 

.948 
L683 
LM7 
a865 
2.834 
a494 
4.079 
4.847 
4.967 
5.507 
a  970 
a  912 
a868 
a053 

a  691 

a272 
a658 

a  129 

a807 
2.899 
a894 

asso 

a  302 

a  161 
a  133 
a  166 

1-770 
1.434 
1.105 
1.096 
L045 
.968 
.912 
.830 
.757 
.951 

.967 

2 

L005 

8^ 

'  .968 

4™;;;:;::::;;;:;; 

L068 

5 

L103 

e. 

1.337 

8!"rr"ini"ii"i! 

L210 
1.340 

9..« 

10 

1.34S 
1.879 

11 

1.511 

12 

1.407 

13 

L451 

14 

L524 

16 

1.587 

1<| 

1.670 

17 

L976 

18 

1.760 

AVAILABLB  SUGKIK  IN  JXHOE  OF  MAIZE. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  available  sugar  in  the  juices  of  eight  varieties 
of  common  field  maize  grown  upon  the  department  grounds,  and  firom 
which  the  crop  of  ripe  com  was  obtained,  was  4.45  per  cent.,  and  the  per 
cent,  of  available  sugar  in  the  sirup  made  from  these  juices  was  16.74, 

The  average  number  of  bushels  of  shelled  com  gathered  from  the 
above  eight  varieties  was  at  the  rate  of  48.4  bushels  per  acre.  The 
en  tire  plat  was  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre.  Owing  to  the  severe  drought 
the  stalks  had  dried  up  before  the  time  of  v^orking  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  average  weight  of  stripped  stalks  per  acre  it  was  impossible  to 
determine,  but  those  which  were  the  least  dried  up  yielded  of  stripped 
stalks  at  the  rate  of  16.432  pounds  per  acre. 

This  would  not  give  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  ex- 
X>eriment8  of  previous  years,  but  indicates  as  a  result  in  available  sugar 
366  pounds  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  48.4  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
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In  oontraat  to  these  i^snlts  some  maize  stalks  growu  by  Dr.  Deao 
gave  the  following  results  in  available  sngar: 

No.  1.  Juice,  •»  .  05  per  cent ;  simp,  •»    9. 68  per  cent 

Ko.  2.  Juice,  —  1.  M  per  cent. :  sirup,  «- 10. 96  }M)r  cent. 

Tliese  stalks  liad  lain  several  dqys,  after  beiufi:  cut,  before  they  were 
worked,  and  it  is  qnite  pi*obable  that  the  results  are  due  to  this  cause. 

Several  examinations  were  made  of  the  juice  of  su^r-corn  stalks 
from  which  the  ears  had  been  removed  for  canning.  The  average  of 
seven  different  aiialyses.of  se|>arate  lots  gave,  in  available  sngar,  6.38 
per  cent,  of  the  juice.  From  the  above  results,  which  have  been  also 
obttiined  in  previous  years,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  probable  that 
sugar  could  be  profitably  obtained  from  this  pracficaliy  refuse  mate- 
riul.  At  least,  gooil  sngar  has  been  repeatedly  obtaintMi  from  com 
stalks  in  our  previous  ex^ieriments,  and  in  quantity  and  quality  fully 
warranting  the  eontinuanoe  of  efforts  looking  to  its  extraction  upon  a 
large  scale. 

Two  years  in  succession  sugar  has  been  produced  from  stalks  upon 
which  the  corn  had  rii)eued,  at  the  rate  of  fully  900  pounds  per  acre. 

THE  WOBK  OF  THE  LABaB  SUOAB  MILL. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  several  ]>lats  of  sorghum  of 
different  varieties  upon  the  lands  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Gtolden,  and  Dr. 
Dean,  which  were  intended  for  working  upon  a  scale  of  8ufficient  mag- 
nitude to  afford  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  economical  production 
of  sugar  ui)on  a  commercial  scale. 

Owing  to  the  backward  spring  and  the  ravages  of  wire  and  cat 
worms,  two  successive  plantings  of  seed  almost  entirely  failed,  and  it 
was  only  after  thoroughly  coating  the  seed  with  coal  tar  that  a  flnai 
stand  of  cane  was  secured.  This  third  planting  was  concluded  June 
18,  fully  seven  weeks  after  the  planting  of  the  plat  npon  the  depart- 
ment grounds,  the  examination  and  working  of  which  has  already  been 
discu^ed  in  the  prece<ling  pages.  To  any  one  who  has  carefully  pe- 
rused  this  re|>ort  thus  far,  or  either  of  the  reports  of  the  preceding 
years,  gi\ing  tlie  results  of  our  examination  of  sorghnm,  it  is  entirely 
useless  to  say  that  this  delay  was  fatal  to  success  in  the  finiduction  of 
sugar,  and  that  failure  was  inevitable,  unless  all  our  previous  experi- 
ence was  to  be  falsified. 

The  failure  of  the  crop  to  mature,  as  had  been  confidently  predicted 
during  the  summer,  was  fully  realized,  and  at  last,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  frosts  would  soon  render  the  crop  unfit  even  for  sirup,  owing 
to  its  immature  state,  it  was  resolved  to  b^^gin  work,  since,  with  the  lim- 
ited ca|>acity  of  the  mill,  it  would  require  at  least  two  months  to  work 
up  the  entire  crop  of  135  acres*  AoiM>rdingly  the  work  of  cntting  the 
cane  began  September  19,  and  grinding  began  S^^ptember  26,  and  was 
continued  without  any  serious  iuten-uption  until  October  28.  At  this 
time  the  cane  stUl  remaining  upon  the  field,  through  the  effect  of  frosts 
and  sui^>eeding  warm  weather,  had  become  worthless,  and  the  cane 
ft\)m  only  93^  acri's  in  all  wsis  brought  to  the  mill,  the  last  portions  of 
which  ha<i  already  iM^come  sour  and  ofiensive. 

Those  |H>rtions  worked  were  of  the  earliest  varieties  planted,  since 
there  was  more  ho|»e  of  possible  success  with  those  than  with  the  other 
varieties  which  matured  still  later. 

As  in  the  experiments  with  the  small  milL  each  load  of  cane  was 
weighed,  the  juice  measured  in  the  defeca^)r,  or  wbich  the  caprntity  was 
known,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day  samples  of  the  freshly-ex- 
presseil  juices  were  taken  for  analysis  in  the  laboratory.  The  siioipa 
produced  were  also  carelully  weighed  and  also  analyzed* 
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AS  eviaence  oi  xoe  conuiuon  oi  la©  c5rop,  ii  may  ixs  mtqjiioiuni  timi; 
all  the  80«d  whioh  hacl  8iifilciently  matured  to  make  it  poBsible  to  save, 
was  cjarefnlly  gathered,  and  the  total  prodact  of  the  93^  acres  was 
almut  150  bushels,  or  oue  and  two-thirds  bushels  per  acre.  If,  now,  we 
estimate  only  17  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  as  a  reasonable  crop  for 
kind  of  the  character  of  that  selected  for  growing  this  sorghum,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  crop  had  reached  maturity,  and  un- 
fortiwately,  as  this  was  so  intermixed  with  the  other  nine-tonths  in 
every  condition  of  immaturity,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  not  even 
in  blossom,  the  resulting  sirups  proiluced  may  be  anticipateil. 

Since  this  matter,  although  already  discussed,  is  of  such  vital  prac- 
tical iin])(>rt4ince  in  connection  with  the  pn>duction  of  sugar  from  sor- 
ghum, a  brief  review  at  this  time  of  some  of  the  salient  i>oints  clearly 
established  will  be  appropriate. 

EESULTS  FEOM  ANALYSES  OF  THIETY-FIV^  VAUIETIES  OF  SOBGHUM 
IN  1881,  WORKED  AT  LA&aS  MILL. 

JLVAlLikBLB  SUGAR. 

By  reference  to  the  table  giving  the  general  results  from  analyses  of 
thirty-five  varieties  of  sorghum  in  1881,  it  will  be-seen  that  the  availa- 
ble sugar  in  their  juices  during  the  successive  stages  was  as  follows: 

8ta«!e.  Percent. 

1.  Not  headed  out —  3.82 

2 —  4.4.5 

3.  Fully  headed  out   —  3.92 

4 .» —  4.29 

5.  In  fun  blosBom    —  3.81 

6 —  2.87 

7.  Seed  in  milk -  1.98 

8 —    .64 

9.  Seed  in  dough » -h  1.14 

10 ., -f  2.86 

11.  Seedhai-d +  4.14 

12. -f  6.:vi 

13. 4-  7.61 

14 +  a87 

15 -f  9.24 

16 +11.14 

17 -fll02 

18 , +11.77 

19 -f  9.83 

20 4-  6.79 

Now,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  was  not 
yet  in  blossom,  t.  6.,  was  at  al>out  the  fourth  stage,  while  not  over  a  tenth 
had  matured  the  seed,  u  c,  reached  the  eleventh  stage.  If  we  take  an 
average  of  the  titth  to  the  eleventh  stages,  inclusive,  we  shall  find 
that  while  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  stages  give  a  total  of  8.14  per 
cent,  plus,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  stages  give  a  total  of 
17.61  per  C4*nt.  minus  available  sugar,  or  an  avenigefor  the  seven  stages 
of  —  1. 1 7  ]>er  cent.  It  will  l)e  remembered  that  by  this  is  meant  that  the 
]>er  cent^  of  sucrose  was'  1.17  less  than  the  sum  of  the  per  cents  of  glu- 
C4me  and  solids  in  tlie  juices.  It  will  follow,  then,  that  the  average  ccm- 
diiion  of  the  crop  was  such  as  to  absolutely  forbid  the  hojM?  of  any  sugar 
being  ]>ro<lne>ed,  and  that  its  production,  at  any  period  during  the  work- 
ing, was  only  possible  when  a  lot  of  cane  might  hap[>en  to  be  brought 
in  which  was  considerably  better  than  the  average,  as  indeed  happened 
two  or  three  times  during  the  month  of  grinding. 

The  following  tiibles  repiesent  lh»-  results  ot  the  work,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  results  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  pi-ecediug  state- 
ments: 
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WORK  OF  LARGE  MILL  CONTINXJED. 

It  will  be  se^n  by  the  preceding  tables  that,  of  the  jaiceB  analyzed, 
nineteen  gave  an  avenvge  per  cent,  of  available  sngar  of  3.643  ptluB^ 
while  twenty-one  gave  an  average  per  cent,  of  6.190  minos,  or  a  total 
average  of  the  forty  equal  to  1.518  minas. 

Also,  of  the  sirups  analyzed,  fourteen  gave  an  average  per  cent  of 
available  sugar  of  12.65  plus,  while  fourteen  gave  an  average  per  cent,  of 
20.03  minus,  or  a  total  average  of  the  twenty-eight  equal  to  3.68  minus. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that,  of  the  several  lots  of  juice  worked,  nine 
gave  an  aggregate  of  3,504  iK)unds  of  available  sugar,  while  eleven  lots 
gave  an  aggI^Bgate  minus  amount  of  6,835  pounds;  or,  in  other  words, 
had  these  juices  been  all  mixed  in  one  lot,  dnd  had  liiere  been  added 
3,331  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  lot,  it  would  have  been  practicaUy  impos- 
sible to  have  recovered  a  pound  of  that  added  or  of  that  present  origi- 
nally in  the  juice. 

The  table  of  sirups  shows  that,  of  the  twenty-nine  analyzed,  fifteen 
gave  an  aggregate  of  1,958  pounds  of  available  sugar,  while  the  remain- 
ing fourteen  gave  an  aggregate  of  3,152  pounds  minus  of  available 
sugar;  or,  in  other  words,  h^  these  twenty-nine  sirups  been  thrown 
together  in  one  lot,  and  had  1,194  pounds  of  pure  sugar  been  added  to 
the  lot,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  recovf'red  from  this  mix- 
ture a  pound  of  the  sugar  added  or  originally  present  in  the  sirup. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  during  the  process  of  manufacture  there 
was  lost  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  sucrose  in  the  juice,  25.4  per  cent,  of  the 
glucose,  and  12.5  per  cent  of  the  solids. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  loss  of  glucose  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  sucrose,  and  this  may  li^  due  to  the  action  of  lime,  which 
effidoted  the  destruction  of  glucose,  as  hos  been  long  known  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  probable  that  this  decrease  in  the  relative  amount  of  glucose 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  average  determinations  with  the  polari- 
scope  are  more  nearly  those  of  analysis  in  the  sirups  than  in  the  juices, 
they  being  only  8  per  cent,  less  than  the  analysis  in  the  case  of  the  sirups, 
while  they  are  nearly  22  per  cent  less  than  the  results  of  analysis  in 
the  case  of  the  juices. 

The  character  of  the  canes  worked  may  also  be  seen  by  the  low  spe^ 
cific  gravity  averaging  1.058  and  the  low  percentage  of  simp  which  the 
juice  yielded  upon  evaporation  11,  for,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  woik  of  the  small  mill,  the  average  of  twelve  lots  of  juice  from 
canes  grown  upon  the  department  ground  gives  21  per  cent,  of  sirup 
of  a  greater  density  also,  in  the  juice,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
that  obtained  above,  while,  as  will  be  seen,  the  above  specific  gravity 
is  that  of  juice  from  canes  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  b^t  con- 
dition, since,  as  the  analytical  results  show,  the  maximum  content  of 
both  sirup  and  sugar  was  found  when  the  average  specific  gravity  of 
the  juices  was  1.082. 

THE  OATJSES  OP  FAILUBE  IN  SUaAB-MAKING  FROM  SORGHUM. 

The  preceding  results  of  the  investigations  which  have  been  made 
will  serve  to  satisfactorily  account  for  oiir  own  failure  and  the  failures 
of  others  in  their  efforts  at  sugar-making  from  sorghum. 
Briefly  stilted,  the  several  chief  sources  of  failure  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  immaturity  of  the  sorghum  at  the  period  when  it  is  cut  and 
worked.  This  may  be  due  to  late  planting,  as  in  our  experience  the 
past  season,  or  to  the  selection  of  a  variety  which  requires  more  time 
for  its  complete  maturity  than  the  season  in  any  given  latitude  mny 
give.    The  importance,  then,  of  selecting  only  such  varieties  as  wiU 


mature  samcieDtiy  long  Detore  rrosts,  so  as  to  give  a  reasonaoie  tune  u> 
work  up  the  crop,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  time  required  tor  the  several  varieties  to  reach  a  good  oonditioD 
for  working  for  sngar  from  the  time  of  planting  the  seed  haa  been 
found  to  1^,  from  the  results  of  our  experiments  in  1880  and  1881,  as 
follows: 

Time  from  planting  to  WMtmritfand  number  o/daif$/ar  worMnf, 
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iia 

124 
128 
126 
137 
lit 
119 

IS 

108 
107 
181 
101 

m 

136 

let     §.09 

KarlyOohlua 
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lOi  '    o^m 

Do... 

88 

8i 

68 
76 
66 
96 
•7 
•6 
44 
66 
70 
92 

r8 

86 

71 
74 

75 
75 

88 
61 

r 

68 
8 
66 
72 
97 
49 
28 
51 
58 
24 

16.-61 

Black  Top 

35 
83 
82 
64 
71 
80 

87 
87 
102 
115 
101 
101 

87 
107 
88 

77 
88 

84 

i%\ 

6L99 

)8.88 

7.60 

'7.18 

11.68 

African  .' 

8.36 

White  Mammoth 

9l74 

OofflMcana 

9.18 

Kf^mlar  Scirffbo 

8LSS 

link's  Hybrid 

9l96 

Do 

&S 

Snear  Ciine 

28 
44 

108 
Ul 

77  '  a.  an 

Gooae  Keck 

72 

7.81 

8L5B 

Bear  Tail 

9.76 

Iowa  Red  Top 

12.64 

Kew  VarletyT, 

1163 

BarlvOranire 

58 

117 

79 

8.11 

9.47 

Do —•.......* 

8l81 

Or*ng<*  Cane 

81 56 

Keeazana • 

88 

21 
83 
22 
23 
tt 

186 

118 
185 
131 
128 
148 

56 
66 

89 
88 

60 

28 

aa8 

7.61 
162 
T.M 
&58 
497 

7.99 

Wolf  Tall - 

8.99 

Gray  Toit 

7.41 

Liberlan. 

6.2S 

MmrtiMloii 

7.60 

Hondnraa 

LTJ 

Sugar  Cane 

7.82 

HybriiLWallia 

9.45 

Wlilte  tmphee 

•^s 

Goose  Neok .•.•••.... 



While  African 

9.21 

West  India  Sagar  Cane 

Sugar  Cane 

laTO 

&76 

New  Variety 

&30 

Sarly  Amber • 

10l78 

Honey  Cane. ■•.••............ 

21 

188 

« 

6.78 

a7i 

Ayeraga 

U9 

~l 

9.77 

111 

74. 

7.72 

110 

68 

aai 

CAUSES  OF  FAILTJBE  IN  SUGAB-KAKINa  FROM  SORGHUM  GOiniNUSD. 

By  reference  to  the  experiments  made  with  the  small  mill,  and  to  the 
explanation  made  of  the  &ilui*e  in  making  sugar  in  the  large  mill,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  between  the 
per  cent,  of  available  sugar  in  the  juices  of  the  suckered  and  unsnekered 
plats  of  sorghum  operated  upon,  and  that  this  difference  was  obvionsly 
due  to  the  presence,  aIon|?  with  the  ripe  cane,  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
cane  from  suckers  iii  diil'erent  stages  of  immaturity,  the  juices  firom 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  a  minus  amount  or  available  sugar, 
and  therefore  diminished  the  yield  otherwise  attainable  from<the  mature 
canes.  So  also  with  the  crop  for  the  large  mill,  the  successive  plant- 
ings of  seed  produced  a  lot  of  cane  of  almost  every  degree  of  develop 
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ment,  except  tnat  oi  complete  npeness;  since  not  over  lu  per  cent,  naa 
matured  it«  seed;  and  the  analyles  of  the  juices  and  sirups  showed  a 
result  which  was  anticipated.  It  is  therefore  of  importance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sugar  production,  that  the  crop  of  cane  be  not  only  ripe,»but  that 
it  should  be  carefully  suckered,  or,  if  they  (the  suckers)  be  allowed  to 
grow,  that  in  cuttiDg  the  canes  fbr  the  mill  tnese  suckers  should  be  care- 
fully kept  apart,  and  removed  to  be  worked  up  for  sirup,  for  which  only 
they  are  suitable.  It  is  possible  that  some  varieties  of  sorghum  may  be 
found  in  which  this  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots  is  not 
so  stroug  as  in  others,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  such  varieties  are 
much  to  be  preferred  for  sugar  production. 

It  should  be  the  aim,  then,  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  sorghum  at  the 
first  planting,  since  the  replanting  of  such  portions  of  the  field  as  should 
fail  at  the  first  would  destroy  the  equality  of  the  crop,  and  unless  time 
should  allow  of  this  second  planting  to  mature,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  leave  such  portions  of  the  field  bare,  unless  such  canes  were  reserved 
solely  for  sirup. 

2.  Another  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  due  to  allowing  the  sorghum 
to  remain  some  time  after  being  cut  up  before  it  is  worked  at  the  mill. 
That  such  a  course  may  be  pursued  in  certain  seasons  and  in  certain 
localities  without  producing  an  unfavorable  result  has  been  estab- 
lished beyond  much  doubt ;  but  the  climatic  conditions  which  render 
such  a  procedure  possible  are  imperfectly  understood  at  the  present, 
and  repeated  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  after  being  cut  up 
the  juices  are  subject  to  chemical  changes  which  speedily  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  crystallizable  sugar.  For  the  present,  then,  the 
only  safe  course  to  pursue  is  to  work  up  the  cane  within  at  most  24 
hours  after  it  is  cat  up. 

3.  A  third  cause  of  failure  exists  in  an  imperfect  method  of  defeca- 
tion of  the  juice.  The  object  of  defecation,  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  aeoomplished,  should  be  carefully  studied  and  as  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  sugar-boiler  as  is  possible,  for,  although  somewhat 
complex  in  its  details,  the  general  principles  which  underlie  this 
important  step  are  few  and  easily  comprehended. 

The  juices  of  sorghum  or  of  maize,  like  the  juice  of  sugar  cane  or  of 
beet«,  contain,  besides  sugar,  several  other  substances,  the  removal  of 
wbi^h  it  is  the  object  of  defecation  to  accomplish,  and  the  more  com- 
pletely the  removal  of  these  other  substances  is  eftected  the  greater  the 
I>ercentage  of  the  sagar  present  in  the  juice  which  may  be  obtained. 

Among  these  impurities  of  the  juice  are  certain  organic  acids  and 
organic  salts,  nitrogenous  matters,  and  salts  of  mineral  acids,  together 
with  glucose  and  the  niechanical  impurities,  as  fragments  of  cane. 

The  uniyersal  practice  among  sugar-makers  from  sugar  cane  is  to  add 
to  the  juice  an  amount  of  Ume,  generally  as  milk  of  lime,  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  free  acid  found  in  the  juice,  and  then  to  heat  the  juice  to 
boiling. 

The  effect  of  the  lime  is  not  only  to  neutralize  the  free  organic  acids, 
but  to  form  with  certain  other  of  these  impurities  insoluble  lime  salts. 

The  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  coagulate  certain  of  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances present  in  the  juice. 

Upon  allowing  the  juice  which  has  been  brought  to  the  boiling  poiut 
to  stand  a  few  moments  there  will  be  found  a  heavy  scum  upon  the 
surface  consisting  largely  of  the  coagulated  matters  which  have  me* 
cbauically  entangled  and  brought  to  the  surface  the  fragments  of  cane 
and  other  mechanical  impurities  ^f  the  juice.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
defecator  will  be  found  a  sediment,  more  or  less  abundant^  composed 
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largely  of  the  lime  salts  formed,  and  which,  generally  being  heavier 
than  the  juice,  will  soon  settle  to  the  oottom. 

If,  however,  the  jnioe  is  very  dense,  it  will  occasionally  happen  tiiat 
this  sediment  will  remain  suspended  in  the  jnioe,  neither  rising  to  the 
surface  nor  settling  to  the  bottom.  In  such  event  it  will  be  foond 
necessary  to  draw  the  jnioe,  after  skimming,  into  a  cooling  tank,  or 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  defecator  until  these  impnrities  shall  settle ; 
or  it  may  be  haAtened  by  adding  to  the  juice,  after  skimming,  enoagh 
cold  water  to  dilute  the  juice,  and  thus  diminish  its  density,  so  that 
the  lime  salts  present  may  settle.  By  reference  to  the  result  of  oar 
experiments  tiieady  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  method  may  be 
pursued  without  loss  of  sugar. 

After  the  subsidence  of  these  impnrities  the  juice  may  be  drawn  off 
from  above  this  sediment,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be,  if  the  opmtion 
has  been  properly  conducted,  quite  clear  and  almost  colorless. '  It  is 
then  to  be  evaporated  to  a  sirup  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  sndi  ad- 
ditional impurities  as  rise  to  the  surface,  especially  during  the  earlier 
stage  in  the  evaporation,  are  removed  by  skimming. 

]^m  the  above  the  importance  of  removing  all  those  impurities 
which  have  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  lime  and  heat 
combined  is  manifest,  since  if  allowed  to  remain  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  but  imperfectly  removed  during  evaporation,  and  consequently 
remain  to  a  great  extent  in  the  sirup,  causing  it  to  be  muddy  in  ap- 
pearance, impure  in  its  composition,  and  disagreeable  in  quality. 

GHAEAOTEB    AND    OOMPOSITION    OP    80ROHUX    JUIOB  —  OHBHrOAL 
CHANGES  IN  BUOJlB-MAKINO. 

In  order  that  the  sugar-boiler  may  understand  the  nature  of  this 
operation  and  the  character  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  defecation, 
as  also  to  assist  those  who  may  desire  to  experiment  for  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  present  method,  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  character  and  chemical  composition  of  the  juice  of  sorghum  is  given, 
as  also  an  account  of  certain  of  the  chemical  changes  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject under  certain  oonditions  which  naturally  would  exist  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  sugar-making. 

SORGHUM  JXnCB. 

The  jnioe  expressed  from  the  sorghum  at  or  near  maturity  is  a  liquid 
containing  quite  a  large  amount  of  suspended  matter,  giving  it  a  color 
varying  from  green  to  a  deep  brown.  This  suspeiulea  matt^  is  depos- 
ited to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  standing,  and  consists  of  very  line 
starch  granules,  colored  violet-blue  by  iodine,  and  easily  disoolorad  by 
the  acids  of  the  juice,  fiber,  and  albumen,  with  the  green  coloring  matter 
of  the  outer  portions  of  the  stalk,  and  sometimes  a  red  coloring  matter 
from  the  center  of  the  stalk. 

After  allowing  it  to  settle  a  few  minutes,  it  has  a  spedflc  gravity  of 
from  1.06  to  1.09,  and  contains  in  solution,  in  addition,  the  substances  in 
suHpension,  most  prominently  sucrose,  with  smaller  unounts  of  glucose, 
aconitic  acid,  soluble  albumen,  amide  bodies,  and  inorganic  salts.  It 
can  be  freed  tcom  albumen^  orj^nic  and  some  inorganic  acids,  by  means 
of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  this  method  of  defecation  is  in  use  in  most 
laboratories  in  the  analytical  determination  of  the  content  of  sugar  in 
the  cane.  The  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  oofitains 
in  addition  to  the  sugars  nothing  which  reduces  Fehling's  copper  solu- 
tion with  the  exception  possibly  of  a  very  small  amount  of  amide  sub- 
stances. 
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The  following  examination  of  a  jnice  collected  on  November  2, 18dl, 
thoagh  BOiQewbat  late  in  the  season  and  afW  a  slight  frost,  will  4Uas- 
trate  some  points  in  the  general  composition : 

White  Liberian  cane  juice,  No.  1678. 

Per  cent,  of  Jnice 65.00 

Specific  ffravity \.(m 

Total  sondfl percent..  15.67 

Glucoee do....  2.17 

Bacroae  by  titration..!. • do....  9.79 

8ucro#l)  by  polarization • do....  9.15 

Bolide  not  sugar do....  3.51 

Containing— 

^bnmen ...percent..      .13 

▲mido  bodies,  including  ammonia  sal te do 37 

Nitrate  of  potash do 01 

Inoiganic  asli do....    1.12 

Organic  acids  and  fiber  ..: do....    1.90 

The  inorganic  part  of  the.  juice  consists  of  soluble  silica,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  nitrates. 

All  attempts  to  detect  gum  or  any  carbo-hydrates  other  than  glucose 
and  sucrose  in  the  Juice,  before  it  has  changed  its  character  by  standing, 
have  failed. 

After  the  juice  has  been  left  to  its^f,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
ferments,  it  undergoes  certain  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  deposits  a  white  substance  which,  under  the  mi- 
croeoope,  shows  the  organized  structure  of  starch.  The  granules  are, 
however,  much  smaller  than  most  starches,  and  do  not  give  as  deep  a 
bine  color  with  iodine,  the  color  fading  out  in  a  short  time.  On  longer 
standing  there  collects  a  greenish  precipitate  on  the  surface  of  the 
staich,  containing  fiber,  albumen,  and  coloring  matter.  The  supernatant 
Uqaor,  however,  never  becomes  entirely  clear. 

During  the  course  of  firom  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  warm 
weather  fermentation  sets  in,  even  with  no  addition  of  yeast.  The  pro- 
ducts are  not  strictly  those  o£  the  vinous  fermentation,  neither  are  uiey 
entirely  like  the  lactic  Much  lactic  add  is,  however,  formed,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  mannite  and  a  smaller  amount  o^  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  glycerine,  and  succinic  acid.  The  same  thing  takes  place  even 
when  quite  large  quantities  of  yeast  have  been  add^  to  the  juice. 

If  the  juice  immediatelv  on  extraction  is  filtered  through  paper  and 
allowed  to  stand,  the  cellulosic  fermentation  set«  in,  and  over  night 
white  clots  of  cellulose,  or  a  similar  substance,  settle  out  on  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel.  What  the  products  in  solution  are,  under 
these  circumstances,  has  not  been  investigated.  If  the  expressed  juice 
is  immediately  mixed  with  numerous  slices  of  A*esh  cane  and  left  to 
Itself,  lactic  fermentation  is  probably  the  form  to  be  expected.  The 
same  form  of  fermentation  always  occurs  on  adding  slices  of  cane  to  a 
pure  sugar  solution.  If,  however,  to  the  jnice  Kufiicient  slices  of  cane 
are  added  to  fill  the  vessel  as  nearly  as  possible  with  them,  then  the 
mucous  fermentation  takes  place.  After  a  tew  days  the  liquid  becomes 
sticky,  and  alcohol  precipitates  from  it  a  ropy  slime,  not  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  resembling  the  gum  found  in  many  sorghum  sirups. 

THE  ACIDITY  OF  GOBIY  Ain>  BORaHUM  jriOES. 

The  juices  of  four  varieties  of  sorghum  and  two  of  com  have  been 
examined  at  various  intervals  during  the  growth  cf  the  canes  to  de- 
termine their  acidity,  and  with  the  result  presented  in  the  ibliuwiug 
tables. 
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Wbile  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  very  definite  general  oondoaions, 
owing  to  the  gr^t  irregolarity  in  the  amoant  of  acid  preiient  in  juioeB 
expressed  from  canes  in  the  same  stage  of  development,  it  is  appaient 
that  in  all  bat  one  of  the  varieties  which  have  been  examined  there  if 
a  greater  amoant  of  free  acid  in  the  Joioe  daring  the  later  stages  os 
growth.  Two  of  the  sorghams  show  besides  an  apparent  decrease  to 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  stage,  followed  by  an  increase  later  oq  in  the 
development  of  the  canes*  Beyond  these  conclosions  it  16  impossible 
togo. 

The  determinations  were  made  in  the  following  manner: 

The  method  employed  for  the  volametric  determination  of  the  add 
present  in  sorghum  or  maize-stalk  jaice  was  as  follows: 

50  c.  c  of  the  Joice,  usually  of  a  greenish  or  greenish-brown 
color,  was  titrated  with  a  fiftieth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 

°NaOH). 

The  acid  was  calcnlated  as  malic  acid =(Ht  d  H4  O^. 


c 


lacofg^mraOs 


.00134  malic  acid. 


As  the  most  practical  indicator  for  the  final  test  of  saturation  of  the 
add  juice  by  soda  solution,  a  dilate  solution  of  extract  of  logwood  was 
used^hich,  when  added  to  the  Juice  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
NaOH,  turned  to  a  bluish-pnnde  or  violet  color.  This  final  reaction 
was  made  in  small  porcelain  dishes,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  Jnioe 
were  brought  and  some  drops  of  logwood  added  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod.  Before  this  point  of  nentrality  was  rtoched,  red  and  blae  litmos 
paper  was  employed. 

The  calculation  was  as  follows : 

Of  No.  622  sorghum  juice,  80  c.  c  required— 

1.  44  c  c  of  g^HNaO  solaticm  for  saturation;  hence  100  c  0.  <rf jnice 

44x2=88.0. 

2.  88.  X. 00134  (malic  add)=,  .11792. 

^   .11792  (malic  add)  ^^^^^  *      ,.        .^  . 

«•  Um  (specific  gravity  of  juice)"'  '"^^^  «r«a  of  mahe  acid  in 
100  0.  0.  of  juice. 

SORGHITM  JUICE  ACIDITY. 

JEUalt  Amssr,  Row  L 


DtU. 


July  38 

July  25 
July  25 
July  28 
July  29 
Anp.  I 
Ariz.  8 
Auk.  24 
Auc  26 
Auk-  27 
AtiK.  81 
S«pt  3 
tSipt  1 
K'pt  10 
Bt'pt.  17 


of 

aiudyals. 


^HK«0 
forl<K>o.o. 


350 
351 

411 
441 
601 

676 
819 

888 

l.OW 
1.050 
1.118 
1,4820 


iwjiyof 

JVMMk 


96 

100 
120 
124 
M 

lao 

106 
196 
108 
156 
186 
160 
182 
196 
296 


1.041 
L047 
1.040 
L0$8 
L09i 
1.066 
LOTS 
L083 
L060 
1.001 
LOOl 

tm 

1.6» 
1.081 
1.088 


Pirorat 

offtdd 


.128 
.128 
.Itt 
.158 
AH 
.151 
.196 
.243 
.238 
.192 
.187 
.196 
.88 
.243 
.281 
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SORGHUM  JUICE,  ACIDITY— Continued. 
Golden  Sijruf,  Row  4. 


Date. 


Stage. 


Number 

of 
analyslA. 


ccof 

'forlOOo.0. 
of  jiiioe. 


Spj^eiiio 

fcravltyof 

jnloe. 


Par  cent., 
of  add 


JvHj  27 
Aug.    1 

ISliS 

Aug.  M 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Septb  3 
Sept.  7 
Sept  17 


391 
904 

561 
783 
322 
854 

893 

945 

1,007 

1,062 

1,228 


182 
166 
160 
184 
152 
196 
172 
192 
164 
180 
282 


L0S9 

i.m 

L075 
L063 
10B5 
1.986 
1.079 
LQ09 
LdOl 
LQ95 
1.087 


,176 
195' 

IS. 


g 


SORGHUM  JUICE,  ACIDITY. 
WotF  Tail,  Row  21. 


Date. 


Stage. 


NuiDber 

of 
analyato. 


&e.of 
^HNaO 

forlOOcou 
bfjttioe. 


.         10 

graTltyof 
Jaioa. 


Peroent 
of  acid 


July  21.. 
July  28-. 
July  29. 
July  80. 
Aug.  1.. 
Aug.  10. 
Aug.  16.. 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  25.. 
Aug.  30.. 
Sept  1. 
Sept  5. 
Sept  9. 
Sept  14., 
Sept.  27. 


8 

4 

5 

6 

5 

8 

9 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14^ 
15 


128 
120 
122 
84 
9tf" 
88 
120 
86 
108 
156 
120 
152 
148 
152 
IV 


1.048 
L042 
1.049 
1.068 
1.05f 
L066 
1.077 
L065 
L078 
L086 
L087 
L064 
1.094 
L090 
1.086 


.164 
.154 
.156. 
.107. 
.U7 
.111 

.m 

•  lU 
,184 
.156 
.US 

•^ 

.m 

.187 
.IM 
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IMPORTANOB  OF  A  OOOD  MILL. 

It  is  most  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  possible,  that 
great  care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  mill,  sinoe,  as  is  well  known, 
there  is,  even  with  the  best  mill,  a  ver}'  considerable  amount  of  sugar 
left  in  the  bagasse.  According  to  the  testimony  of  an  experienced 
sugar  chemist  and  engineer,  it  is  probably  true  that  nearW  if  not  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  cane  of  Louisiana  is  left  in  the  bagasse^ 
for  he  says: 

To  a  great  many  it  may  appear  etartllni^  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  tiie  suffar  is  left 
in  the  oaue  after  it  pasees  tUroagli  theordiuary  miU.  Some  who  doubt  this  Ease  their 
opioions  on  the  apparent  dryness  of  ordinary  bagasse,  while  others  arrive  at  their 
concinsions  from  experiments  which,  froiii  their  nstnre,  are  fallacions.  The  faUscy 
li«'H  in  the  high  percentage  of  J  nice  claimed  for  the  mills.  It  is  probably  quite  correct 
that  by  taking  a  few  hundred,  or  even  a  few  thousand,  pounds  of  cane,  and  pa^ising 
them  carefully  through  a  good  mill,  snch  high  percentages  may  be  s(H,>urt*d;  but  witE 
the  average  mill,  grinding  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  have  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the  peiw 
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centage  of  juice  obtained,  on  the  whole  weight  of  the  cane,  is  more  frequently  under 
fifty  uian  over. 

The  above  estimate  of  lo6s  is  nndonbtedly  too  high,  bat  all  are  agreed 
that  there  is  a  very  great  loss  in  this  operation  of  expressing  the  juioe. 

To  illostrate  this  more  fully,  let  us  take  the  average  results  of  the 
analyses  maile  in  1881  of  the  sorghums  daring  those  three  periods  when 
the  best  results  in  sugar  were  found. 

The  average  composition  of  the  juices  at  this  time  was  aa  follows,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  canes  were  passed  singly  through  a 
mill,  giving,  as  will  be  seen,  excellent  residts  in  juice: 

Percent 

Juice  expre66(^d «...    58.57 

Siicrone  in  juice ..•••• 16.18 

Glncofle  in  Juice .•.•..••....•••••••••.»      1.83 

Solids  in  juice ^ 3.07 

But  21.08  x>er  cent,  of  the  Juice,  the  amount  of  total  solids,  is  12.35, 
which,  subtracted  from  the  percentage  of  juice,  leaves  40.22  per  eent. 
as  the  amount  of  water  expressed  in  the  juice. 

Now,  the  amonnt  of  water  actoaily  present  in  the  cane  at  this  period 
is  probably  not  less  than  75  per  cent.,  which  would  leave  in  the  bagasse 
28.78  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  as  water,  and  since  the  bagasse 
constitutes  41.43  x>er  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane,  there  wonld  still 
remain  in  the  bagasse  69.47  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water.  This  to 
tlie  ordinary  observer  would  appear  incredible,  since  the  bagasse  is  so 
generally  spoken  of  as  being  perfectly  dry  as  it  passes  irom  the  milL 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that,  since  even  a  good  mill  leaves  38.37  per 
cent,  of  the  water  of  the  cane  in  the  bagasse,  there  also  remains  along 
with  this  water  a  large  amount  of  sngar,  and  that  this  amount,  if  not 
equal  to  that  estimated  above,  is  yet  sufficiently  great  to  demand  that 
only  sach  mills  should  be  used  as  will  secure  the  greatest  percentage  of 
juice. 

If  in  the  above  calculation  the  amoant  of  sugar  lost  is  in  proportion 
to  the  per  cent,  of  water  remaining  in  the  bagasse,  it  is  clear  that  46.22: 
2S;78::  9.477: 5.901;  «.«.,  while  in  the  expressed  juice  there  is  an  amonnt 
of  sugar  equal  to  9.48  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane,  there  is  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  5.90  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  left  in 
the  bagasse,  equal  to  62.27  per  cent,  of  the  amoant  actually  expressed 
in  the  juice,  and  equal  to  38.40  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  present  in 
the  cane,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  equal  to  15.38  per  cent,  of  tiie  weight 
of  the  stripped  stalk. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  general  estimate  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  actually  recovered  in  a  marketable  condition  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  the  several  sources  of  loss  being  given  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

licfk  in  baj^ane • 6 

Lost  in  Akinuning • 2.5 

Lost  in  molasses • • 3 

Raw  sngar  obtained •••• •••      6.5 

Total  in  eane.. IB. 

LOSS  OF  SXTGAB  IN  THE  BAGASSE. 

In  a  previous  report  some  results  were  given,  which,  through  an 
oversight  in  the  calculation,  were  erroneous,  and  these  results  are 
again  repeated^  in  order  to  Correct  tbe  error.  Two  varieties  of  sor- 
ghum and  one  of  maize  stalks  were  selected  for  the  experiment.    Cace- 


fully  selected  stripped  stalks  of  each  kind  were  taken,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  average,  each  stalk  was  split  lengthwise  into  halves.  The  half 
of  each  kind  wa^s  carefhlly  weighea,  dried,  and  analyzed;  the  other  half 
of  each  variety  was  passed  through  the  mtll,  apd  the.  ba^Mse  weighed, 
dried,  and  also  analyzed.  From  the  resnlts  given  below,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  each  case  the  per  cent,  of  water  present  in  the  cane  was  less  than 
the  per  cent,  remaining  in  the  bagasse;  the  average  per  cent  of  water 
in  the  three  varieties  of  cane  analyzed  being  80.2  per  cent,  while  the 
average  per  cent  of  water  in  the  three  bagasses  is  85.5  per  cent.  This 
rather  sorprisihg  result  is  of  coarse  due  to  the  fact  thht  the  erpressed 
ioice,  which  averaged  48.24  percent,  of  the  weight  of  the  stripped  stalks, 
contained  a  larger  percentage  of  solid  matter  than  did  the  fresh  <3ane. 

It  will  be  observed  also  in  these  resnlts  tliat  the  amount  of  sugar 
expressed  in  the  juice  was  greater  in  proportion  than  would  be  due  to 
the  amount  of  water  expressed,  for  while  not  more  than  half  the  water 
was  expressed,  it  appears  that  an  average  of  four-fifths  of  the  sugar  in 
the  cane  was  expressed  with  the  water.  From  the  published  reaulti) 
of  numerous  other  exx>eriments,  it  would  appear  that  the  proportional 
amount  of  sugar  which  is  expressed  with  the  ordinary  mill  prefisore  is 
not  a  constant  quantity,  but  depend^)  upon  the  amount  present,  since  the 
fbUowing  results  show  a  wide  Variation  in  this  res|>ect;  for,  while  the 
per  cent,  of  water  in  tlie  Honduras  and  Sugar  Corn  were  nearly  the  same, 
as  also  the  per  cent,  of  juice  expressed,  the  total  sugar  found  m  the  Hon- 
durns  was  nearly  twice  the  amount  found  in  the  Sugar  Corn,  and  while 
olily  15.2  per  cent  was  lost  in  the  bagasse  from  the  Sugar  Com,  there 
was  23.8  per  cent  lost  in  the  bagasse  from  the  Honduras.  These  experi- 
ments are  of  so  great  practical  importance  that  this  matter  should  be 
mote  thoroughly  investigated. 

L689  of  9u§ar  in  tksJboffosfe. 
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AOTION  OF  LIME  UPON  THE  GLUCOSE  AND  SUCKOSE  IN  JUICES  DUB- 

m.Q  EVAPORATION. 

In  the  three  sets  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  given  below, 
a  solution  of  the  strength  given  equal  in  volume  to  2,000  c.  c.  was  placed 
in  a  latge  glass  flask  and  boiled  in  the  open  air  over  a  gas  stove  for 
several  hours. 

Samples  were  taken  at  fir8t>,  and  at  varying  intervals  during  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling,  and  subjected  to  analysis.  Those  samples  were  always 
taken  just  after  the  evaporated  water  had  been  replaced.  The  amount 
evaporated  was  determined  by  grailuations  upon  the  side  of  the  flask, 
but  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  column  of  liquid  it  was  diflBcult  al- 
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ways  to  bring  the  solntion  back  to  the  exact  volame  of  the  original,  and, 
doubtless,  some  of  the  irregolaritieB  recorded  below  are  due  to  this 
cause. 

In  each  sample  taken  for  analysis  the  acidity  or  alkalinity,  glucose 
and  sucrose  were  determined,  the  sugars  being  estimated  by  the  same 
methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  juices. 

In  the  series  of  Experiments  Ko.  1,  no  color  appeared  until  sample 
Nb.  5  wa«  taken,  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  hours'  boiling;  the  solu- 
tion then  became  gradually  darker  until  sample  No.  8  was  taken,  which 
was  very  much  darker  than  sample  No.  7. 

No.  9  was  still  much  darker,  and  then  the  coloration  proceeded  grad- 
ually until  the  end,  sample  No.  11  being  of  a  sherry-wine  color. 

In  the  series  of  Experiments  No.  2,  there  was  a  gradual  darkening  of 
color  till  the  end,  sample  No.  24  in  this  series  resembling  a  (&k 
whisky  in  color. 

In  the  series  No.  3,  sample  No.  1  was  colorless;  No.  2  was  dark-brown 
with  a  heavy  precipitate.  The  color  gradually  darkened  to  the  end. 
Sample  No.  12  was  a  very  dark-red  wine  color. 

EFFECT  OF  LIME  DUEING  EVAPORATION  OP  JUICES. 
ExPERiMSMT  No.  l.^ifo  lime  added  to  eoluHan. 
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EFFECT  OF  LIME  DURING  EVAPORATION  OF  JUICEft-ConUnued. 
ExPERiMsmr  No.  3.— Ificci  lime  addsd  to  eoluUon. 
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In  oonHidering  the  reflalts  of  the  above  experiments,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  series  of  the  first  experiment,  where  no  lime  was 
added,  there  was  a  continnoas  increase  in  the  amount  of  glnoose  and 
a  decrease  in  Uie  amonnt  of  sncrose  as  the  result  of  the  boiling,  but 
it  will  be  observed  that  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  the  actual  loss  in 
sucrose  was  only  .09  gram,  while  the  increase  in  the  glucose  was  .64 
grarn^  but,  as  i.H  well  known,  the  .09  gram  sucrose  would  furnish  by  its 
inversion  only  .0947  +  gram  of  glucose,  which  is  much  less  than  the  gain 
shown.  It  is  probable  that  the  commercial  glucose  was  composed  of 
other  compounds  largeljr  intermediate  between  starch  and  glucose— com- 
pounds which  would  have  no  effect  upon  Fehling's  solution,  but  which 
by  boiling  were  readily  converted  into  glucose,  or  some  copper-redno- 
ingcompound. 

The  general  result,  however,  is  manifest^  viz.,  the  rapid  and  oontina- 
ous  inversion  of  the  sucrose  present,  until  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment sample  11  showed  no  sucrose  present,  and  an  increase  of  over  800 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  glucose. 

The  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  solution  is  noticeable,  amounting  to 
800  per  cent  and  determined  by  the  amount  of  lime  required  to  nta^al- 
ize  the  solution,  1,000  c  c  requiring  at  the  beginning  only  .004  gram, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  .032  gram.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  increase  was  by  no  means  constant,  but  was  most  marked  after 
about  eleven  hours'  boiling. 

In  the  series  of  Experiments  No.  2,  where  a  small  amount  of  lime  was 
added  to  the  solution,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  solution,  at  first  al- 
kaline, becomes,  after  clbout  nine  hours'  boiling,  slightly  acid,  and  this 
acidity  increases  steadily  to  the  end  of  the  experiment,  until  at  the  end 
of  thiity-five  hours'  boiling  the  amount  of  lime  necessary  to  restore 
neutrality  was  twice  as  much  as  that  originally  added  to  the  solution. 
It  will  also  be  obsen^^ed  that  after  the  solution  had  become  distinctly 
acid  the  inversion  of  the  sugar  became  much  more  rapid. 

It  VI  ill  be  seen,  also,  that  during  the  earlier  periods  of  this  experiment 
the  amount  of  glucose  increases  but  slightly,  although  there  is  a  grad- 
ual decrease  of  sucrose.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  lime  is  mainly  exerted  in  the  destruction  of  glucose,  as  has  been 
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Bbown  in  previous  reports  to  be  true  in  our  experiments  in  sngar-mak* 
iug  from  sor;;ham  ami  maize  juices. 

The  practical  ixiint,  however,  to  be  observed  is,  that  so  long  as  the 
solution  remaiuod  distinctly  alkaline  there  was  but  very  slight  loss  in 
sugar  and  sliji^ht  increase  in  glucose^two  desirable  conditions  in  the 
economical  production  of  sugar  from  sorghum.  And  it  is  also  to  be 
remarked  tliat,  so  soon  as  this  alkalinity  was  destroyed  through  the 
formation  of  acid  products  during  the  boiling/  the  inversion  of  sugar 
biicaine  rapid^  and  the  accumulation  of  glucose  becomes  very  marked. 
These  results  are  obviously  most  undesirable  in  sugar-making.  The 
conclusion  thus  far  would  be  that  the  solution  should  be,  during  boiling, 
kept  slightly  alkaline. 

In  the  series  of  Experiments  Ko.  3,  where  a  larger  quantity  of  lime 
was  adde<l  to  the  solution,  the  efifect  at  the  outset  was  to  remove  from 
tiie  solution  as  a  precipitate  about  half  of  the  sugar,  and  the  remainder 
during  eighteen  hours  of  boiling  was  found  to  be  unchanged  in  amount; 
on  the  other  band^  the  action  of  this  excess  of  lime  xxpou  the  glucose 
was  very  marked,  elltMiting  practically  its  destruction  within  two  hours, 
and  ])roducing  from  the  glucose  other  compounds  of  high  color,  which 
dissolved  in  the  liquid  and  gave  it  a  deep  wine-red  color. 

It  would  appear  from  this  last  series  of  experiments  that  an  excess  of 
lime  has  no  action  u])on  cane  sugar,  as  hiu*  already  been  established, 
and  that  its  effect  is  to  diminish  rapidly  the  glucose  present,  and  darken 
the  solution. 

The  above  experiments  corroborate  the  results  of  our  practical  work- 
ing with  large  quantities  of  juice,  and  explain  fully  the  loss  of  glucose- 
shown  to  be  pi-esent  in  the  fresh  juices,  but  wbieh  was  found  in  com- 
paratively small  quantity  in  the  simps  manufactured  £rom  these  jnioes. 
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APPENDIX. 


In  the  following  appendix  there  will  be  found  the  reports  of  the  engi- 
neer, Mr.  fiarvey ;  of  the  sugar-boiler,  Mr.  Lynch ;  and  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
my  assistant,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  collection  of  data  during  the 
work  with  the  large  KUgar-mili. 

The  information  embodied  in  all  of  them  will  ftilly  corroborate  all 
which  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  reasons  for  fiiUure,  as  also  give 
good  reason  to  anticipate  success  in  the  triture. 

There  is  also  appended  a  bibliography  of  sorghum,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  a  general  index  for  the  several  reports  upon  sorghum 
and  maize,  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Department  for 
1878, 1879, 1880,  and  the  present  Tolume. 

Dr.  PlTBR  COLUSR,  ChemUt: 

SiB :  I  have  tlie  hoaor  to  aabniit  the  following  bHef  etatement,  embodying  in  ood- 
denaed  fonu  a  report  of  my  observationa  in  connection  with  thd  manafactnxe  of  sirap 
and  mighi  fi^m  sorgham  whil«  engineer  in  charge  of  the  machinery  naed  for  this 
purpose  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

W<n'k  wae  commenoed  on  the  26th  of  April  with  one  of  Colwell's  three-roll  hori- 
zon*al  mUlBy  having  a  general  capacity  on  ordinary  hard  stalka  of  two  cuod  a  half  tons 
par  hoar. 

The  mill  worked  well ;  the  bagasse  waa  good  and  dry ;  the  open  evaporators  and 
the  vaenum-pan  every  way  satisfactory.  Used 'Blake's  vacuum-pump,  which,  after  a 
new  set  of  springs  had  been  added,  also  worked  satisfactorily.  The  engine  was  con* 
neeted  with  the  oentrifagal  with  an  eiaht-horae  power,  and  worked  unusually  welL 
All  the  machinery,  in  fact,  was  in  numuer  one  order,  giving  no  troubler  whatever  dur- 
ing the  entire  season.  Did  not  have  to  stop  one  hour  from  the  time  work  commenoed 
tin  the  work  closed  on  account  of  the  machinery. 

The  quahty  of  the  stalks  delivered  to  the  department  was,  in  my  opinion,  poor,  evi- 
dently not  being  ripe  enough.  A  great  deal  of  rust  was  noticed  in  the  cane,  owing 
probably  to  the  drongbt. 

The  general  management  of  the  Juices  was  in  change  of  ^ir.  Lynch,  a  practical 
sugar-maker  from  Baltimore,  while  the  defecation  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Duvall,  an 
experienced  defecator. 

The  sirup,  before  the  sugar  was  separated,  was  very  light  and  of  excellent  quality, 
and  measured  nearly  3, 000  callous.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds  of  nearly  white 
sugar  was  obtained  from  the  sirups  made  this  year.  A  small  amount  of  a  second  crys- 
tallization of  the  sirup,  purged  from  this  sugar,  was  also  noticed. 

The  gumminess,  which  gave  so  much  trouble  last  year,  occasioned  partly  by  the  way 
the  vacuum-pan  was  bandied  and  partly  in  the  centrifugal,  can8e<lno  trouble  this  year, 
showing  that  with  proper  treatment  and  proper  handling  of  the  vacuum-pan,  and  a 
proper  centrifugalftniH^um,  so-called^  willnot  be  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  sngar. 

The  sirups  made  this  year  were  all  very  fair  with  one  exception,  no  disagrv^eable 
sorghum  taste,  so-called,  being  generally  noticeable.  No  difhculty  was  found  in  sell- 
ing this  sirup  to  wholesale  dealers  at  33  cents  per  galloou 

Number  of  pounds  of  cane  crushed..... 4')8,444 

Number  of  gallons  of  juice  obtained 26,794 

Number  of  ponnds  of  Hinip  obtained 34,965 

Number  of  gallons  of  sirup  obtained 2j9?7 

Number  of  pounds  of  sugar  obiained  .- Iti5 

It  was  necessary  to  employ  seventeen  men  in  working  this  sugar- mill,  laborers  being 
picid  $1 . 50^  per  diem,  ski mmers  $  1 .76  per  diem,  and  mill-ieeders  $2.25  per  diem.  One  and 
one-half  tous  of  soft  Cumberland  coal,  2^240  pounds  to  the  ton,  wore  used  on  an  average 
runfrom  6  o'clock  a.  m.  tiU  10  p.  m.,  costing  $5.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  department. 

Ameunt  paid  for  labor  and  running  mill $1,342  11 

Amount  paid  for  coal  and  wood 325  48 

Total 1,667  69 

Very  respectfWly, 

JOHN  S.  HARVEY,  Chitf  £nffineer. 
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SYNOFnCAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR-  PETEK  LYNCH. 

Mr,  Peter  Lynch,  who  bad  the  (general  manai^ement  of  the  sorghum  basineas,  super- 
int<»ii(liiig  its  luaiiiitacttiro  into  jnice,  eirap,  and  sugar,  says  that  Ue  has  bad  tifreon 
years'  experience  as  a  sugar-boiler  with  Cuban  molasaes,  cane  sasar,  grape  sugar,  &c. 
That  of  the  '206i  gallons  of  light  simp  obtained  October  5  and  6. 1881,  there  were 
from  175  to  200  pounds  of  sugar  obtained — ^nearly  one  pound  x>er  gallon.  It  waa  good 
sugar,  worth  8  to  9  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  Would  polarize  between  96  and  98. 
No  speeial  means  were  used  to  obtain  this  result.  It  wfts  boiled  to  a  proof  that  would 
granulate.  The  juice  from  which  this  was  made  contained  on  an  average  from  2.^  to 
§^  per  cent,  of  glucose  and  from  11  to  13^  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar. 

The  mill  worke<t  exeellently,  and  'every  particle  of  Jnioe  possible  was  extracted. 
Had  this  same  quality  prevaiied  with  all  the  season's  juice,  the  same  average  quality 
of  sugar  would  probably  have  been  obtained  every  day. 

The  on^  canes  really  worth  anything  were  those  worked  that  day.  On  etber  days 
the  proportion  of  glucose  was  greater,  owing  to  bad  oane.  Do  not  think  the  quality 
of  sirup  made  this  year  as  fair  an  average  as  might  be  expected  with  fair  soil,  fair 
climate,  Ac.    Good  soil  ought  to  raise  frou)  16  to  16  tons  of  stripped  stalk. 

For  the  results  of  the  season's  work  no  blame  can  be  attaehed  to  the  machinery  or 
Anythkig  else.  The  only  cause  for  fa&are  to  make  sugar  was  that  the  oaae  was  not 
suificiently  ripe. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  FAR&OCB,  L.  J.  CULVSB. 

On  Tuesday,  Hay  10%  1  began  planting  the  sorghum,  using  ** Link's  Hybrid*'  and 
''Early  Amber"  seed.  I  planted  about  thirty  acres  of  each  variety,  but  very  little  df 
it  sprouted,  owing  to  the  cdld»  damp  weather  that  immediately  fallowed  the  sowing. 
Oq  tlM  ^tn  I  commenced  replanting  the  same  varieties,  and  ttiisldtof  seed  was  nearly 
all  dsatroyed  by  worms.  On  June' 7 1  commenced  replanting  the  ikM  time,  and  ftu- 
ished  the  work  June  la  This  third  lot  of  seed  was  rolled  In  coal-tar  in  order  to  drive 
away  the  worms.  It  sprouted  quickly,  but  on  July  15  the  cane  did  not  average  one 
f<Mt  in  height.    I- began  cutting  the  cane  September  19. 


Washikqton,  D.  C,  Kovember  2, 1681. 
Prof.  Peter  Collier, 

CkmUl,  Dtpariment  of  Agrioidtitre: 

Sir:  Herewith  I  preseift  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  sugar-mill  between  Sep- 
tember 97  and  October  38, 1881. 

Mwhinertf,-— The  machinery  was  in  charge  ef  Mr.  John  Harvey,  engineer  of  this 
department.  His  report  is  ap'pended,  and  states  that  everything  about  the  nuuihinery 
was  satisfactory,  the  only  drawback  being  an  occasional  lack  of  water  fn  theoouden- 
ser  connected  with  the  vacuum-pan  ;  this  lack  of  water  prevented  as  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  vacuum-pan  as  might  otherwise  have  been  attained,  but  the  sirups 
made  seem  not  to  have  been  injured  by  the  longer  boiling  and  the  slightly  higher 
temperature  of  the  vacuum-pan. 

Management  o/' juices.— The  practical  treatment  of  the  sorghum  juices  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Peter  Lynch,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Lynch  is  a  sugar-boiler  of  fifteen  yeare' 
practical  experience  in  the  working  of  Cuban  molasses  for  sugar :  he  has  also  had  two 
yeanP  experience  in  working  sorghum  juices  at  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois.  Mr.  Lynch's 
management  was  such,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  afford  the  best  results  obtainable  from  the 
jnices  furnished.    A  synopsis  or  his  report  is  appended. 

Analyses  and  oal^iUatian$,^The  undersigned  has  kept  a  careful  account  of  the  amounts 
of  cane  and  juices  worked,  and  of  the  products  obtained  in  form  of  molasses  and  sugar } 
during  one  week's  absence  this  part  of  the  work  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  Wellington 
of  this  division.  The  analyses  nere  represented  were  made  by  laboratory  assistants 
who  have  had  such  an  amount  of  experience  during  the  past  two  years  as  to  entitle 
the  results  obtained  te  the  fullest  confidence. 

Methods  of  analysis, — ^The  methods  used  in  these  analyses  were  those  detailed  in 
Annual  Report  of  this  Department,  1880,  p.  42. 

Polarisoope  tests, — Each  juice  ana  each  sirup  was  polarized  in  order  to  have  a  check 
on  the  analyses  made  by  the  other  method.  It  appears  that  when  a  juice  or  a  sirup  is 
*'  normal,"  that  is,  when  it  contains  a  much  smaller  amount  of  uncrystallizable  su^j^ar 
(glucose)  than  of  cryst«llizable  sugar  (sucrose),  the  results  are  fairly  comparable  with 
those  obtained  by  analysis,  being  uHually  a  little  lower;  but  when  juices  or  sirups 
are  "abnormal,"  that  is,  contain  more  glucose  than  sucrose,  the  results  obtained  by 
the  polari/acope  are  no  longer  trustworthy. 

Quality  of  ptiees, — ^Except  on  the  afternoon  of  October  4  and  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 5,  the  amounts  of  glucose  and  solids  not  sugar  in  the  juices  were  either  in  excess 
of  fhe  ainouuts  of  sucrose,  or.so  nearly  equal  thereto,  as  to  atford  no  reasonable  grbnnd 
Ibr  tftie  belief  that  any  considerable  crystallization  could  be  expected.  It  is  genertflly 
conceded  by  practical  sugar-makers  that  when  the  amount  of  substances  not  crystal- 
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iizabie  Biigsr  are  ec^imi  to  or  exceed  tbe  amonnt  or  crystatiizabie  sagax  in  aoy  sirnp, 
little  or  no  erystalhzation  can  take  place;  certainly  nor  enouich  to  pay  for  «ei»arating 
the  crystals.  And,  further,  it  ib  known  to  be  a  fact  that  the  greater  the  exoeasof 
crystallizable  sogar  above  the  glucose  an<l  other  solids  in  tbe  airap,  the  grem^tor  will 
be  the  amonnt  ot  crystals  which  can  l»e  recovered  from  the  simp. 

Qualify  of  Hmm, — ^The  sirups  obtained  were  snch  as  would  be  expected  from  tbe 
composition  of  tiie  JoJces  worked.  Those  made  oit  Octolier  5  and  6,  from  tlie  Joiees 
extracted  October  4  and  5,  were  a  very  light  color,  pleasant  taste,  and  !&»▼«  already 
furnished  200  pounds  of  very  high-f^rade  raw  sugar;  tbey  ars  now  again  ttryatailizing 
and  will  furnish  a  considerable  additional  amonnt  of  crystals. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sirups  made  on  October  19  may  fumisih  some  erystallixable 
sugar,  as  may  also  neveral  other  samples  made  on  the  Hth,  llth,  and  17tb  of  October. 
The  latter  can  bardly  furnish  enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  separation  from  the 
molasses. 

Tbe  simps  from  which  no  crystallization  may  be  expected  were  in  nearly  every  eaee 
of  medium  color,  f^ood  body » and  were  remarkably  free  from  the  raw,  unpleasant  taate 
so  fireqnently  noticed  in  sorghum  sirups  which  have  not  been  properly  made.  Mr. 
Lynch,  who  is  a  practical  judge,  affirms  that  they  are  worth  on  an  average  folly  ten 
cents  more  per  gallon  than  Cuban  molasses,  and  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  use, 
without  refining,  for  domestic  and  bakers'  cooking.  An  offer  of  33  cents  per  Italian  fiv 
the  whole  lot  has  already  bt^en  made. 

Tables  A,  B,  and  C,  presented  on  page  50^,  need  no  explanation.  They  repreeen^ 
it  is  believed,  all  the  more  important  practical  results  attained,  so  far  assucb  zesoits 
can  be  expressed  in  figures. 

Id  ooDclnsion,  I  would  state  that  this  season's  experience  in  the  sngar^nill  liaa  de- 
Teloped  the  following  facts: 

Ist.  The  oanes  used  were,  with  one  exception,  too  immature. 

2d.  The  jnioes  were,  oonseqneutly,  not  of  sucn  composition  as  to  give  any  promise 
that  tbe  sirup  made  from  them  could  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  ciyf  Is. 
(See  this  report.  Table  B,  page  506.) 

3d.  The  simps  wei'e.  consequently,  of  snch  composition  as  eonld  not  be  expected 
(except  with  two  or  three  exceptions)  to  furnish  crystals  in  any  paying  qn&ntitiea. 
(Table  C.  page  608.) 

4th.  Tnose  sirups  which  would  not  crystallize  as  well  as  those  wluch  would  ^weze  of 
good  color,  body,  and  taste,  and  well  adapted  for  cooking  purposes.  They  found 
ready  sale  at  33  cents  per  gallon  for  the  whole  lot. 

5th.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  poor  quality  of  the  canes,  and,  oonseqiiently,  the 
low  percentages  of  cr>'8ta11izable  sugar  in  the  sirups,  is  that  the  sorghum  seed  were 
thrioe  planted,  in  conseonence  of  com  weather  and  the  ravages  of  ont-woims.  These 
circumstances  prevented  the  cane  from  being  sufficiently  mature  when  the  time  for 
working  came. 

Very  rsspeotfnlly, 

HENBY  B.  PABSONS,  AMiHanU 
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4W 
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Kalse,iiiver«kHior«iig«riiiitalks 

M «tae  juicM,  aTenura  aiMlyMft  of,  tor  Moh  ntoge 

Mtfizejuioeo,  tablet  of  tpeciilo  ffnTity.lHW) 

)fjiisejiiio««,  tables  of  speoiilo  gravity,  1^81 

Hafse  operated  QIWD,  riiaracterof 

Maiae,  praoticabttitv  of  makiofr  Hoiiar  frmu  

IfalM, relatlTe Icogiha ao«t  wiighU of  difforent  varleUea of.. 

Maiae,  iihf^llml,  bttthelii  per  acre 

Maixe,  stripped  atalks.yie]<l  per  aora 

Maixe,  rarieties  of 

ICaise.  Tarieties  planted 

Mannlte  produced  in  sorghiuii  Jnioe 

Msaufactareof  slrap,  method  parsaed 

KaaafiMtare  of  sirup,  tinie  required  for . 


Haximom  amount  of  saitar  In  aorirham,  when . 
If  aximnm  of  orystalUsable  sagar  la  i 
Heteorologloal  data,  dlacusaion  of 


Ifaximnm  of  orystalUsable  safEarla  malse,  period  of  probable.. 


Heteondoffioal  dau  tar  1880  and  1881 . 
IfUl  and  appsratas  osed. 
eeof  mei 


itoi 


liill  force  c 

MQl.  importance  of  a  swod  . 

Hillet,  experiment  with  ... 

IfiUet,  taMeof  ezperlmenta  with 

IfUlett  Taxlety  fcrown  and  investigated.. 

Mineral  matter  in  sorKhnm  Joice 

Molaases,  amount  imported  in  1879 , 

Mnoos  fennentatlon  of  sorghum  Jaioe. .. 

Number  of  stalks  per  acre 

OVfect  ot  experhneaU  with  small  mill . . 


Parsona,  H.  &.  aa^staat  ebenJat,  staAement  of. 


Pearl  millet,  sirup  from. 

Period  for  working  sorgbnm 

Period  ofpiobableer>*stalliaable  sugar  in  maise 

Permanganate  process  for  the  estimation  of  angars  in  juicea  preparation  of  the  ^loe. 

Planting,  care  necessary  in 

Planting,  mode  of , 

Planting,  time  of 

Planting,  time  when  crop  was  planted 

Planting  to  maturity,  time  required 

Platea,  graphical,  explsnation  of 

Plata,  experimental,  size  of 

Polariscopic  and  analytiosl  detarmination  of  aoense  in  sorghum  and  maiie  Joicee, 
Mn 


Polariscope  and  titration  results  compared 

Polarisoope  determinations  accounted  for 

Polarizat  ion  and  analy  sis  compared 

Polarlxatiun  and  analytical  lesults,  explanation  of  dilTerence  between . 
Polarisation  of  Jnio«»s  and  sirups . 


Preparation  of  the  juice,  permanganate  prooess 
Pressing  of  stalks  second  time  aoVisable 


Process  used.  F.  L.  Stewart's  patent  

Process  for  the  eatinution  of  sugars  in  Juioea— permanganate  preparation  of  the  Juice.  •' 

Products  of  fermentation  of  sorghum  Juice 

Prompt  working  of  sorghum  accessary 

Pulp  paper -\ 

Balnfall  and  temperature,  discussion  of 

Sainfall  and  temperature  for  1880  and  1881 

Bainfkll  and  temperature  for  the  season,  table 

Baiufnll,  etreotor,  explained. , 

'  RalnfiiU,  total,  and  mesa  temperature,  Washington,  May  1  to  Kovember  80,  1880, 

tableof 

Bains,  eflTect  on  Juice 

Bain-storms,  heavy.  May  1  to  November  80, 1880,  table >. 

Beason  for  failure  in  sngarmak ins 

Belative  amounts  of  sugar  in  different  pnrta  of  stalks • 

Belative  lengths  and  weights  of  different  varieties  of  sorghum 

B«<lsUvelengtb8and  weights  of  different  varieties  of  malae 

Beplantlng  of  sorghum  and  maize 

Replanting,  why  unadvisabU 

Beport  of  farmer  as  to  crop 

Besultof  letting  canet  remain  cut  before  working 

Besults,  average,  from  maize  in  1880 

Bcsults,  avemge,  from  miiize  in  1881 • 

Beeults,  average,  fnim  sorghum  in  1880 

Kesults,  average,  from  sorshum  in  IfcSl 

Resume  of  experiments  with  maize  and  sorghum 

Bipening,  time  required  for 

Scum  and  sediment  obtained  in  defecating  the  Juice,  table  of  analyses 

Season  of  1881  vexy  unfavorable < 


1«1 

1881 

1881 

1881 

18l8 

1878 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1878 

1K81 

1881 

1878 

1981 

1881 

1878 

1879 

187^ 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881  , 

1881  > 

1880 

1880 

1«81 
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1881 
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1879 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1881  I 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1870 
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1881 
1880 
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1881 
1880 
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1880 
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38 
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53 
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SiMMtnd  prefwlnfc  of  atalka  ndTiABbU 

BedinMBt  and  scum  obtainod  in  defeoating  the  juice,  table  of  smalyBea  of. , 

Seed,  aorghmn,  analyaeeof •• — . 


Silver,  prodiictioD  ot  in  United  States  in  1880. .. . 

Slxenf  experimental  plaUi 

Small  mill,  ubjeo't  of  experiments  with 

SiilU  oharaetfT  of 

Soil,  condition  of,  when  cane  was  grown 

Soil  in  sorghum  pint,  anaivs  sof 

Sofl  npon  which  <'rop  of  1881  srew,  chanoter  of.. 

Solids  In  JuiO(*«  effect  of  fertilUers  on 

Soli«ls  in  Joioes,  huw  determined  . 


8oU<1s,  table  of  avsrage «g.. 

Sorjchnm.  alcohol  from^ 

Sorghnms,  analysesof,durinf(  season 

Sorxhuma,  analyses  of  Juices  fmm,  Kos.  1  to  86 . 


Sorghnms,  analyses  of  stalks,  bagasse,  and  leaves,  ealonlaled  to  the  dry  aobstanoe  . .. 

Sorghum  andmai7/',.iuiocsof,speciflc-KraTity  tablt«s 

Sorjrhum  and  corasuilkn,  oompaiativc  value  oC  during  working  period,  with  table  ... 

Sorghum,  available  sutsar  in     

Sorghum,  average  results  from,  in  1880 

Sorghum,  average  rf  suits  from,  in  1881 — •• 

Sorghum  and  sugar  cane  oompan^ 

Sorghum  canes  and  Juices,  anal^'sesof  ash 

Sorghum,  character  of  crop « • 

Sorghum,  4istinguisbing  marks  of  growth  or  development  used  in  table 

Sorghum  Juices,  average  anal.\  si's  fur  each  stage 

Sorghum  juice,  chemical  deec'iption  of 

Sorghum  jniees,  i-ffeot  of  fertilisers  on  ash  of 

Sorghum  juioe,  efftM*t  on,  of  keeping 

Sorghum  Inioe,  msnnite  produced  m • 

Sorghum  Juioe  pnMlucing  sugar  at  Urge  mill,  the  oharaeter  of 

Sorghum  Juices,  table  ol  peroent«g«Miof  cont^^nt < 

Sorghum  juices,  Ubles  or  specific  gravity,  1881 

Sorgbum  operated  on,  oharHCterof 

Sorghum  plut,  auAlysis  of  fertilisers  used  upon 

Sorghum  plat,  anal> nis  of  soil  in 

Sorghum  plat,  Department  grounds 

Sorghum,  practical)ilit>  of  making  sugar  Anom 

Sorghumi,  relative  lengths  and  weights  of  different  varieties  of... 

Soi^ghum  seeds,  analyses  of } 


Sorghum,  sirups  from 

Sorghums,  tables  of  eidperimfnts  with  . . . 
Sorghum  used  at  largn  mill,  com  lit  ion  of  . 

Sorghum  uBed  not  fiiU.v  developed 

Sorghum  us«m1,  varinty  of 

Sorghum,  variet  ies  of 
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1879 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
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18K0 
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1880 
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Sorghnms,  varieties  of;  cultivated  at  Department «.... 

Sorghum,  varieties  grown  and  investigated ^ 

Sorghum,  varietif^s  of,  planted 4 

Sorghum,  yield  of,  per  acre    

Sorghum,  yield  of  stalks  when  auckore<1  and  nnsuckered • ' 

Horghum,  yield  of  stripped  alalka  p<'r  acre  ' 

Sourcos  wVnce  varieties  of  sorghum  wore  obtained 

Specitlcgravity  of  juices,  bow  determined I 

Specific-gravity,  table,  explanation  of i 

[^lecific-gravity  table,  maize  Juices,  1880 \ 

Specific-gravity  table,  maize  Juices,  1881 

Specific-gravity  tH Ides  of  juicea  of  sorghum  and  niaixe 

SfierificgTHvlty  tiiblea  mirgbum  Juice,  1881 

Splitting  Htalks  di8advantHg«M»ns 

Stages  of  devebipracnt,  explanation  of 

Stages  of  sorghum  and  maize  at  different  flates 

Stalks,  bagasHO,  and  Ituivea,  anidyses  of,  of  sweet  com  and  sorghum,  calculated  to  the 
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Stalks  per  acre,  num1>cr  of 

States  from  which  varieties  of  sorghum  came • 

Stewart,  F.  I*.,  patent  process  used. 

Stripping  not  neceasary  

Stripped  nttilka,  yield  per  acre,  suckered  and  nnsuckered 

Stripped  stalka,  yield  per  acre 

Saokered  aad  nnsuckered  canes  compared       ...  

Snckered  and  nnsuckered  canes,  relative  value  of,  for  production  of  sugar 

Suckered  and  nnsuckered  sorghum,  analyses  of 
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Sackerios,  Importanoe  of - ■ 

Sncroite,  Mirly  Apmsmnce  oC  to  sorghui  and  vaiM.. 
Hooroiie  f^timat!^  by  fM>UriM)0)peu 


ft  ataffcs  practically  tha  i 


8acrt»Ae  in  imniatare  cane* 

8ucroi«e  in  jiiii'e,  effect  of  ferUUaara  oa... 

Sucrose  in  Jaicea.  how  detenniiiad 

Sacroae.  in  vwibIoii  of,  in  j  ul  wa 

Bucroae,  loBa  of,  in  DiAnufitctura  of  ainipa, 
Rucrose  in  maixo  by  polari>«oouo  . . 
Hnf.iTMe  in  Aon;hn«!ia  by  poUriaoo| 
Hncroae  prenent  in  all  vaiietiea  at 

8ucroaea,  tahl«  of  aTctraica 

Bnptf,  abaolutf  loaa  oi;  la  BMaafttctiiM ^ 

Sucar,  amonnt  inportad  to  1979 ^ 

Sugar,  amount  prodaoed  frooaainip < 

Sojcarand  corn  foroanalng •• 

Sngarand  erain  fron  maisa 

Sugar,  aTailable,  atdUferaiitatagaaof  daralopHMoi 

Sujear,  aTaiIabl«s  to  vaiia *^ 

Sugar,  available,  to  iorghiiai. 

Sugar,  available,  to  anckered  and  nnenokered  caoaa  compared 

Sugar.  avBtlable^praduced  at  Urge  mill — . 

Sugar-boiler  (P.  Lynch),  atatomeat  of 

Sugarcane,  analyaea—batt, middtot tap «. 

Sugar  cane,  aoaiyaea  of  jaleaa  of 

Sugar  cane  and  aortrham  oompared 

Sugar  cane,  not  a  variety  afaorgham 

Sugar  frf>m  naiie  aad  aorghun  eoMparqa  favorably  with  aagar-oaoa  aagar... 

Sugar  from  maiaeaad  ■orghnn,  practlcobility  of  maUnf 

Sugar  from  maiie  and  aorghnM  proAtable 

Sugar  from  Borghaaa , 

Sugar  from  aorgham,  method  of  obtatotog 

Sugar  from  alrup,  how  much 

Sugar  from  eirup  made  by  fanner '. 

Sugar,  torroane  of,  to  juioea  during  late  atagea  not  duo  to  drytog  up  of  plaat, 
Sugar  in  different  parte  of  atalka,  relative  amoonto  of. 


Sugara  to  Julcca,  permangaaate  proceaa  for  tha  eetioiation  of— prapatathMi  of  the  juiee. 
Sugar  to  maizo,  p«»riod  of  piobabla  max'  *        -  i..  ^  - 


__„ .^  » maiimnm  of  oryetallttiad 

Sugar,  toveraionof,  tooomatalka 

Sugar.loaaof,  to  bagaaae • • 

Sugar  made  at  Urge  mill  from  aorghum.....^..... • 

Sugara  made  from  aorghnas,  maizo,  &« •• 

Sugar*makiag  experimeata,  largo  mill 

Sugar-making  from  aorgham,  eaee  of • 

Sugar-maktog.  reeultsof  experimenta 

Sugar  produced  at  lar^e  mill 

Sugar  purged  m  ceninfagal  at  large  mUl 

Sugar,  quantity*  of,  made  at  large  mill 

Sugar,  relative  amount  ot  to  juice  of  1880  and  1881 • 

Sugar,  relative  loee  of,  to  manufact^ire 

Sugar,  sorgbnm,  det-aiU  of  manufactura 

SiJ2nr,  eorgbum,  yield  per  acre 

SulphurouH  acid,  oeaefitof 

Simps  made  at  large  luill,  analyaesof 

Sirups  aud  sugars  received  from  abroad,  analyaea  of,  table 

Simp,  coatof  maktog /..... 

Sirups  made  at  large  mill 

Sirup  made  at  large  milt  quality  of 

Sirup  manufRcturi',  method  pursued 

Sirup,  maun  factnro  of,  experimenta 

Sirup  maaufacture.  time  reqnirod « 

Sirup  of  sorghum,  chaiiM'tor  of 

Simps  from  (mr^hum,  pearl  millet,  and  coiastalks,  table  of  experimenta 

Simp,  p^TceBtage  of,  in  juice 

Sirup  suitable  for  pnxluctog  sugar 

Table  of  average  glucoses -. 

Table  of  average  Holids 

Table  of  avem;;e  suci-ose , 

Tables,  speci no-gravity,  maize  Juices,  1K80 , 

Tables,  si>ecitic-trAvity,  maize  juices,  liiSl 

Tables,  specirto-gravit.v.  sorghum  juices,  1881 

Teosinte,  euohloeua  luxurians,  coarse  grass  from  Guateiaalo,  expertoienfc  with 

Temperature  and  rainfall,  disouHHion  of ^ 

Temperature  and  rainfall  fur  1A30  and  1881 « 

Temperature  and  rainfaJI  tor  the  season,  table 

Temperature,  maxiranm  and  minimuui,  Washington,  October  1  to  November  30, 1880, 

table. 
Temperature,  mean,  and  total  rainfall,  Washington,  Hay  I  to  November  30, 1880!,  table 

Time  during  whieb  sorghums  may  be  worked ' 

Time  required  ftom  plAuting  to  maturity — ^ ' 

Time  for  working  sorghum „ | 

Time  to  work  sorghum  for  sugar ^ I 

Titration  aad  polariacopic  reaulta  oompared «. 
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eKSVSLkh  INBKX  TO  THB  SOfiOHUM  AUD  MiOZB  8U6AS  BEPOBTS,  STCU-Oontlnaea. 


i«|iort 


Pace. 


TotelMlSdflfaiJiiloei,  how  dctenniiied 

XTnHpe  OUM  worfhlen  fbr  sagar 

TJiiHp6iorghiiin,caaMoff!iUaM 

TTtilitttlonofwMtopfodiicts 

VftrietTi^oomiiied 1 

VuietifwormabA  

VarietftedofmalMplftftted , 

VariellM  of  nuaze,  lolJitiTe  lengtht  and  woighta  of  dlfibrent . . 
VoHeUot  oC  aorghoiD . 


Vatiotiag  of  lorgliiiim  and  millet  growoand  invettlaatod 

Variotiot  of  florKham  onltivated  at  th«  Departmeat 

VaHotteiofaonsbumpUuiMd 

VarietiM  of  aorgbani,  reUtWe  lenittlia  and  weigkta  of  diflbrent. . 

Waot9M«da«ta,ueillMtionof , 

"WoJi^ta  and  lengthB  of  different  Tarietlea  of  maize,  relatiTe 

Ifelchta  and  kofftfaa  of  diflbrant  varietieft  of  aorghvm,  reUti ve . . 

irorking  period  for  dfifeteat  BOrghamA 

ITorUbc  period  of  aofgliam , 

Tield  of  sorghnm  per  acre • , 

Tieldof  so^glinmperaere «• 

TIeldofatrippedporDstaUuperacre 


1881 
1881 
1881 
1880 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1881 


1880 
1881 
1881 
188Q 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
188i 
1880 
1881 


462 

fill 
188 

88 

38 
381 
498 

38 
86,38 

40 
380 
488 
188 

488  ^ 
486  ^ 
478. 510 
478»510 
464 
130 
608 


ADDITIOIfAL  WOEK  OP  THB  DIVISION. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations  of  sorghmn  and  maise;  the  chief 
work  of  this  division  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  Examination  of  the  various  methods  for  the  analysLS  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  fertilizers. 

2.  Examination  of  commercial  glucose  and  grape  sugar. 

3.  Analyses  of  sea- weeds. 

4.  Analyses  of  soils  and  peats. 

5.  Proximate  analyses  of  ^<  poison  sage"  and  of  seeds  of  <<  Spanish 
buckeye.'' 

6.  Proximate  analyses  of  grasses.  feed-stnfiEs^  fodder^  and  vegetables. 

7.  Examinations  of  32  samples  of  wheat 

8.  Analyses  of  maize  and  sorghum  as  fodder  plants. 

9.  Analyses  of  ensilage. 

Besides  the  above,  there  have  been  made  a  large  number  of  analyses 
of  mineral  and  potable  waters;  of  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  as 
marls  and  fertilizers ;  of  soils  and  kaolins,  and  assays  of  numerous  ores  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  nickel,  copper,  and  iron,  and  of  coal;  as  also  of  various 
minerals  submitted  to  this  division  for  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  of  this  division,  the  amount  of  corres- 
I>ondeDce  has  steadily  increased,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require 
nearly  the  entire  time  of  one  person  to  attend  to  the  same,  concerning 
matters  which,  though  requiring  no  analytical  work,  are  yet  legitimate 
subjects  of  inquiry  from  the  agiicultural  community. 

It  appears  most  desirable  tb  at  for  such  purpose  provision  be  made  by  the 
appointment  of  a  clerk  to  whom  such  correspondence  could  be  deputed. 

The  demand  for  better  laboratory  facilities  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  increasing  work  devolving  upon  this  division  of  the  department 
becomes  more  imperative,  as  also  for  an  increase<i  force  of  assistants. 

BXAHINATION     OP     METHODS    FOB    THE    DETERMINATION    OP    PHOS- 
PHORIC ACID  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  of  agricultural  chemists,  the  examination  of  the 
action  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  on  various  commercial  fertilizers,  accord- 
ins  to  the  schehule  supplied  by  them,  has  been  carried  out  witn  the  re- 
sults given  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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acid  dimsO'Veil,  or  of  so-called  "reverted"  phosphoric  acid  present,  is 
de|>endent  entirely  on  conditions,  varying  in  all  cases  acconiing  to  the 
dilution  of  the  reagent,  tem[)eratQre  of  treatment,  and  time  during 
which  the  action  of  the  solvent  is  continued.  It  will  be  necessarjjr,  if 
this  reagent  is  employed,  to  decide  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
the  determination  is  to  be  made,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  no  case  would 
the  separation  of  dicalcic  from  tricalcic  phosphate  be  an  exact  chemical 
one,  as  some  tricalcic  phosphate  is  probably  dissolved  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Ill  atldition  to  these  results,  otjiers  were  obtained  with 
the  same  superphosphates  and  several  native  phosphates  and  speci- 
mens of  ground  bone. 
The  reagents  which  were  employed  were — 

1.  The  ordinary  citrate  of  ammonium  solution,  neutral,  specific  gravity 
1.09. 

2.  A  solution  of  the  acid  citrate  of  ammonium  of  specific  gravity  1.09. 

3.  A  solutiou  of  the  citrate  of  ammonium  of  the  above  specific  gravity^ 
made  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia. 

4.  A  solution  of  neutml  citrate  of  Ammonium,  prepared  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  acid  citrate  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  according  to  the 
method  of  Herztelst  and  Feuerlein. 

5.  A  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  containing  five  grams  of  the 
salt  to  the  liter. 

6.  A  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  containing  five  grams  to  the 
liter,  made  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia. 

Attempts  to  employ  acids  in  a  diluted  form  were  failures,  as  is 
shown  by  one  or  two  experiments  with  citric  acid.  From  the  deter- 
minations given  in  the  accompanying  tables  it  is  plain  that  the  action 
of  these  reagents  is  different,  but  that  the  amount  dissolved  is  still  for 
all  of  them  a  function  of  the  time,  temperature,  and  concentration,  as 
was  found  to  be  the  case  with  oxa*late  from  our  results  in  the  first  series 
of  experiments.  All  the  reagents,  too,  have  a  decided  solvent  action 
on  tricalic  phosphate  found  in  most  of  those  native  phosphates,  guanos, 
and  bones  which  were  employed.  Only  the  very  hardest  sorts  of  min- 
eral phosnhates,  like  apatite,  resist  the  a(;tion  of  even  the  mildest  sol- 
vents. The  action  of  acid,  neutral  and  alkahne  citrate,  presents  some 
unexpected  results.  While  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
bone  supcrjjliosphates  the  acid  citrate  dissolves  more  than  the  neutral, 
and  the  neutral  more  than  the  alkaline,  the  contrary  takes  place  with 
ferruginous  phosphates  like  the  navassa,  and  the  most  phosphoric  acid 
is  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  citrate.  This  shows  the  necessity  for  adapt- 
ing our  methods  to  different  kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  that  one  method 
is  not  suitable  to  all. 

The  ri'sults  bring  out  many  more  points  which  are  evident  after  a 
careful  examination,  and  among  them  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  ferric 
phosphate  which  is  dissolved  in  the  navassa  phosphate  is  never  defi- 
nite, but  varies,  as  has  been  shAwn  to  be  the  case  with  the  total 
amount  dissolved,  according  to  the  conditions  of  treatment.  From 
this  it  becomes  apparent  how  very  difficult  any  accurate  analysis  of  a 
navassa  phosi^hate  is,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a  far  more  complicated 
mixture  than  is  found  in  an  ordinary  acid  bone  phosphate.  As  yet  no 
method  has  been  proposed  which  can  furnish  anything  more  than  the 
merest  empyrical  results  in  the  case  of  anything  but  pure  bone  phos- 
phate and  similar  material  free  from  iron. 

Keutral  salts  of  citric  and  oxalic  acid  appear  to  ftimish  the  best  sol- 
vents, or  those  to  be  most  depended  on.    A  proper  modification  of  the 


oxalate  method,  however,  with  the  nnderstandingt  that  the  streDfrth  of 
solutJoD  must  be  varied  for  sach  phosphates  as  the  navassa,  or  perhaps 
the  time  of  digestion  increased,  which  amounts  practically  to  Uie  same 
thing,  seems  from  the  greater  certaint  jof  procarfng  the  neutral  oxalate 
in  definite  condition,  from  the  greater  ease  of  ftltratioii,  and  nuu^  con- 
venient temperature  of  working,  to  be  the  best  method  for  univeraal 
adoption  until  something  better  can  be  suggested  which  shaQ  ow- 
come  the  many  sources  of  error  which  are  present  in  all  the  m&Qkodm 
of  working  which  have  been  used  up  to  the  preseujb  time. 

A  few  of  the  determioations  given  in  the  column  headed  ^^Dissohred 
phosphoric  acid''  were  made  by  precipitating  directly  aooording  to  the 
method  of  Petermann.  Under  proper  regulations  of  condition  this 
seems  to  furnish  accurate  rssulta,  but  there  is  such  a  Uabilitj  to  pre- 
cipitation of  lime  and  magnesia  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  depended  on  in 
comparison  with  the  accuracy  of  the  molybdate  metbod. 

At  the  present  time  the  agricultural  or  crop-producing  value  of  this 
reverted  phosphoric  acid,  so  called^  aa  compared  with  the  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  of  a  superphosphate,  or  of  the  trioalcic  phosphate  as  found 
in  bone  meal,  still  remains  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  even  in  the  minds 
of  the  best  informed,  and  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  field  which 
should  throw  light  upon  this  important  question  would  appear  most 
desirable.  Oertain  experiments  already  rejported  appear  to  show  that, 
upon  certain  soils  at  least,  this  reverted  phosphoric  acid  ia  mors  valuable 
in  increasing  the  crop  than  the  8<dable. 
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"GLUCOSB'^  SUaAB. 

From  corn-Btarch  there  is  produced  in  this  conntry  two  sabstanoes 
called  glucose  and  grape  sugar^  which  are  sold  in  large  qaantities, 
both  for  mannfactaring  pur|)06es  and  for  private  consomptioD.  ^Ola- 
cose,"  so-called,  is  a  very  thick  transparent  sirup,  while  ^*  grape  sugar^  is 
a  white  substance,  resembling  tallow  or  spermaceti  in  appearaaoes  in 
its  crude  condition.  They  both  have  a  sweet  taste,  easily  distiognish- 
able  from  cane  sugar.  The  question  has  arisen  whether  these  sab- 
stances  are  injurious  to  health,  and  it  has  been  afBrmed  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  remove  completely  the  acid  used  in  its  manufiactiiie. 
If  tbe  acid  were  not  completely  removed,  as  it  very  easily  may  be,  the 
production  of  a  white  article  would  be  impossible.  The  appearance  of 
tiie  sugars  will  always  vouch  for  their  purity  in  this  respect.  As  to 
what  other  substances  injurious  to  health  are  present,  one  must  judge 
from  the  following  analyses : 


I)0xtns6..««>«.>  -- •-< 

XTDfenDentable  sabfltaooe. . 
Water 


Disregarding  the  water  and  ash>  the  latter  being  too  small  in  amoont 
to  be  of  any  injury,  there  remains  in  the  sirup  and  sugar  dextrose  and 
an  unfermentable  substance.  Pure  dextrose,  or  glucose,  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  upon  starch.  If,  howev^ 
tbe  action  of  the  acid  is  stopped  before  the  complete  conversion  of  the 
starch  to  glucose,  there  will  be  found  intermediate  products,  such  as 
the  unfermentable  substance  mentioned  above.  Dextrose  itself  is 
readily  converted  by  ferments  into  alcohol,  but  the  unfermentable 
substance  is  not,  and,  where  these  artificial  sugars  are  used  in  brew- 
ing,  this  substance  will  remain  in  the  beer  as  such. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sirup  contains  twice  as  much  nnferment- 
able  substance  as  the  solid  sugar. 

Aside  from  their  use  by  brewers,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why, 
where  no  deceit  is  practiced  in  their  sale,  both  glucose  sirup  and  grape 
sugar  should  not  be  perfectly  healthy  articles  of  diet  when  taken  in 
m^eration.  It  is  only  when  deceit  is  intended  and  more  expensive 
articles,  like  cane  sugar,  are  adulterated,  that  tbe  sale  or  use  of  these 
new  products  can  be  reprobated.  A  more  complete  examination  of  the 
composition  and  properties  of  this  unfermentable  portion  of  these  sugars 
may  be  found  in  Fresenius  Zeitschrift  fUr  analytische  Ohemie,  1876, 
p.  188,  in  an  article  by  0.  Neubauer  on  the  addition  of  grape  sugar  to 
wine.  

SEA-WEEDS. 

The  immense  amount  of  rock  weed  and  kelp  which  can  be  gathered 
along  our  coast  make  any  means  of  utilizing  it  very  much  to  be  desired. 
At  present  along  the  New  England  coast  the  farmers  Und  it  of  great 
vaJue  as  a  fertilizer  when  applied  to  com  and  other  crops,  owing  to  its 
content  of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  soda.  The  following  analysen  of  tiie 
ash  show  the  relative  proportions  of  these  valuable  materials  in  one  of 
the  commoner  varieties: 
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He  Bock  Weed  {AsoopkyUum  nodosum). 

Hie  ftlr-dry  weed  oontains: 

PwMnt. 

Water 1^56 

Ash l«.5» 

The  Utter  oonsisting  of— 

iDBoInble -•.••  1.97 

Icoii  oxide,  Fe«Ok ••  .66 

Menganic  oxide,  Md30« • •« 6D 

Calciam oxide,  CaO 10.52 

Magnesia,  MgO ^89 

IHyta6b.KtO 14.36 

8oda,NajO 23.80 

Fhoephoric  acid,  PtOs 1.82 

Suipbnric  acid  SOs 29.18 

Chlorine,  bromine,  andiodine,  CLBnlasCl ....• 8.41 

100.00 

The  remaining  yarieties,  which  are  common  north  of  New  Tork^  con- 
tain in  the  air-dry  weed : 


1 

She  Rook  Weed  (Ftteut  vuienXottu} 

SUblxm  KelpJ  LoMmwria  MuekurUut) . . . 

8boe43trhig&elp  

CvnlMow{Ohondrut0Htpu$)        

And,  eiJ«'ohited  on  tb«  some  bMisi 
Be  Bock  Weed  (AtcophyUtM^  no4o9um) 


KiO. 


Ka«0. 


T/k. 


K-. 


L031 
7.687 
11.299 
1.966 

3.841 


4.746 
4.801 
1718 
4.669 

8.iB89 


1.1)92 
.884 


.296 


.93 

1.66 
L28 

.M 


The  kelps  contain  the  most  nitrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  more  of 
the  valuable  ash  ingredients  than  the  rock  weeds,  and  are  by  far  the 
most  valuable  as  fertilizers,  ii  ton  of  ribbon  kelp  in  an  air-dry  state 
would  be  worth  to  the  farmer,  accordin|f  to  the  average  prices  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  and'  nitrogen,  about  $11 ;  which  shows  that  in  local-- 
ities  where  it  can  be  collected  in  amount  it  will  pay  for  hauling. 

The  lvalue  of  many  sea- weeds  as  nutrients  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  in  China  and  the  East,  and  in  our  own  country  large  amounts  of 
ohondrns  are  collected  every  year,  which  is  sold  uu<ler  the  name  of  Irish 
moss,  and  used  for  the  manuliicture  of  jellies  and  similar  articles,  where 
its  gelatinizing  properties  can  be  made  advauts^geous.  In  the  British 
Isles,  along  some  portions  of  the  coast,  tli^  seA-weed  has  been  collected 
for  many  years  and  used  as  a  fodder.  The  possibility  of  the  applica- 
tion in  this  direction  of  the  weeds  of  our  coast  depends  merely  upon 
their  nutritive  properties  and  the  removal  of  a  certam  rank  taste  which 
the  fi-esh  weed  always  carries  with  it  That  the  nutrients  cpntaiued  in 
our  common  rock  weeds  are  abundant  and  valuable  appears  in  an  anal- 
ysis of  a  mixture  of  He  and  She  Kock  Weed. 

Proximate  Analysis  of  Fttcxjs  Vbsiculosus  and  Asoophyllum 

Nodosum,  Mixed. 

AIR-DRY  SDB8TANCK. 

Water 15.66 

Aeh.. - 1^.27 

Etber  Extract: 

Oil Jk 7.36 

Green  color  (tballoeblor) 46 

Brown  wax • 1.18 

Alcohol  extract,  80  per  cent. 

Brown  leathery  resin  ..s 7.^ 

Hannite*(aud  organic  acids) 11.90 

Water  extract: 

Sea-weed  mucilage • ••••  14.80 

35  Aa 
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Acid,  oxtrsct* 

(f)  (OluooM  equivalent,  a60) lO.OO 

Qadetermined  solable  in  alkali • •••  ••••  ••••••    7.19 

Intolnble  in  acids  and  alkali • ..••..•.    4.10 

NitiogenX«.25 ,    X50 

TVital iaoo.00 

The  oil  which  is  present  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent  is  at  firat  yeiy 
rank  and  disaipreeable,  but  on  expoeore  to  the  air  this  odor  is  lost 
entirely,  and  instead  there  is  only  perceived  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
olive  or  other  similar  oils.  It  is  a  non-drying  oil,  not  solidifying  at  — 15^ 
0.,  and  giving  no  marked  reactions  with  the  usual  reagents.  Specific 
gravity,  ^1  at  15°  0. 

The  aloohol  eztracti  on  evaporation  and  subsequent  treatm^it  witfi 
water,  ^ves  a  solution  from  which  mannite  crystallizes  with  great  eaae, 
and,  being  present  in  so  large  amount,  naturally  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  plant  its  presence  has  been  shown  in 
the  kelps  and  some  other  alg»,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  ooeors 
in  the  rock  weeds. 

The  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  similar  in 
chasaeter  to  the  general  nature  of  the  firesh  weed.  It  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  substances  which  assist  in  giving  the  weed  its  leaUiery  aspect, 
and,  together,  the  large  amount  of  mucflage  found  in  the  water-extzact, 
its  power  of  sweUing  up  after  diying  when  soaked  in  water. 

Of  what  the  acid  extract  consists  it  is  difficult  to  say*  The  resnltiag 
substance  reduces  Fehling's  solution,  and  probably  possesses  a  nutritive 
value  equal  to  the  similar  extract  in  land  plants. 

There  is  no  true  cellulose  in  the  plant  Its  place  is  substituted  by  a 
substance  of  a  slimy  nature,  which  dries  up  into  a  homy  mass.  The 
presence  of  so  much  oil,  gum,  and  mannite,  together  with  tiie  absence  of 
a  bard  fibrous  structure,  point  to  an  opportunity  for  the  profitable  use 
of  such  weeds  for  food  in  combination  with  others  of  a  more  highly  nitro- 
genotis  nature,  if  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  excess  of  salt  and  the  rank 
taste  by  boiling,  steaming,  or  some  other  method. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  New  York,  informs  the  department  that  he  has  for 
some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  the  rock  weeds  in  a  palatable  con- 
dition for  use  upon  the  table,  and,  if  this  is  a  i)08sibiUty,  it  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  consumption  by  cattle. 

SOILS. 

Two  soils  from  Texas,  which  were  sent  to  the  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  reason  why  one  should  cause  rust  upon  the  cot- 
ton and  the  other  not,  have  been  analyzed.  The  results  show  how  little 
information  can  be  derived  from  analyses  of  this  kind. 

Sails  from  Oeo.  I^euffery  New  BrauvfelSy  Texas. 

(No.  1,  not  nutinK  the  cotton.    Ka  2,  rusting  cotton.) 
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From  an  inspection  of  these  results  it  appears  that  tbey  differ  no 
more  than  might  be  expected  in  different  parti  of  the  same  field,  and 
that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  iDjurious  soil  contaius  a  small  amount 
of  manganese,  and  the  good  soil  a  small  percentage  of  carbonates,  they 
both  appear  to  be  deficient  in  sulphates  and  to  a  smaller  ejctent  iu  limQ, 
magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid*  The  addition  of  these  elements  to  the 
soil  might  prove  beneficial,  but  it  is  probable  that  insnfiicient  drainage 
iu  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  field,  or  other  physical  causes,  may 
have  been  as  active  in  producing  rust  as  any  lack  of  presence  of  any 
particular  substances. 

PBATS. 

[From  W.  J.  Lewis,  Wert  Brook,  Conn.  ] 
Analyses  of  two  peats  fi*om  this  source  are  published. 

(A.  Soifltoe  peAtk  alMry.    B.  3  Cm!  below  surfaoe,  alr-diy.] 


'Water 

Ash 

Fenoua  ifdts...^ 
Poteeh  and  soda . 
Pboephorfte  acid . 
Kitrogen 


11. 05 

7.10 

11.S6 
0.96 

nODBi. 

.traces. 
.15 
.87 

none, 
traoea. 
.78 
L40 

The  above  analyses  fairly  represent  the  average  composition  of  this 
material,  many  samples  of  which  are  sent  to  the  Department  for  anal- 
ysis. 

Generally  an  experiment  with  a  sample,  using  it  as  a  top-dressing 
upon  grass  lands,  or  for  other  crops,  will  prove  its  value  far  better  than 
the  results  of  analysis. 

PROnaCATE  ANAJjYBSB  of  ZTaABBmiS  PANI0ULATU8. 

(The  Poison  Safe  of  the  Indiana.) 
[CoUected  by  Marcos  £.  Jones.    Utah,  1879. 

The  air-diy  bulbs  of  this  plant,  which  are  said  to  be  very  poison- 
ous, contain^ 

Water 7.10 

Ash , 14.73 

Oil 4.15 

White  wax 5.30 

Resinous  matter  and  color 21.64 

Oi^ffanio  acids,  sugar,  1.30  per  cent. 

Alkaloid,  amides,  Sii.f  nndetermined 7.83 

Gum 7.10 

Acid  extract 7.24 

Undetermined  alkali  extract 3.07 

Fiber  (T) 10.  To 

N.  X6.25 11.75 

Total 100.00 

Percent,  of  nitjogen 1.88 

Percent,  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen 48 

Per  cent,  of  nitrogen  as non««lbuminoid 25.5 

The  petroleum  ether  extract  of  the  bulbs  on  evaporation  leaves  a 
beautiful  white  wax,  mixed  with  a  yellow  oil,  the  former  melting  very 
easily.    ISio  detailed  examination  was  made  of  them. 
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In  the  alcohol  extract  were  detected  several  gabgtanees,  but,  owing 
to  the  small  amount  of  material  which  was  at  hand,  their  aeparation 
wan  not  attempted. 

Of  the  .48  per  cent  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  a  portion  at  lea^ 
18  in  the  form  of  an  alkaloid,  as  shown  by  several  alkaloid  reagents. 
Organic  acids  forming  insoluble  lead  salts  are  present  in  small  amount, 
iM  well  as  glucose.  The  chief  constituent,  however,  seems  to  be  a  res- 
inous extractive  amounting  to  21.04  |)er  cent. 

The  remaining  constituents  of  the  plant  call  for  no  explanation,  ami 
it  only  remains  at  some  future  time,  with  a  larger  supply,  to  study  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  bulb.  As  the  plant  belongs  to  a  family  in  sev- 
eral members  of  which  alkaloids  of  a  very  poisonous  natnre  have  i>^n 
found,  the  ti*ace  of  alkaloid  detected  in  Zygadenus  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  its  x>oisonons  properties. 

UnOUADIA  SPSOIOSiu 

The  secils  of  this  plant.,  which  is  known  in  Texas  as  ^  Spanish  Buck> 
eye,"  bave  been  sent  to  the  Department  firom  Jasper,  Jasper  County, 
Texas,  by  Mr.  L.  G.  White.  An  examination  shows  that  they  contain 
a  light-colored  oil  to  the  extent  of  27.4  per  cent,  of  the  seed,  which,  if 
they  can  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  fiiruish  a  supply  of 
some  importance  eommercially.  The  very  limited  amount  of  nuts  pre- 
vented an  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  oiL 

GRASSES,  FEED,  FODDER,  VE0ETABLE8,  4M. 

In  the  report  of  thfs  Department  for  1880,  a  series  of  analyses  is  giv^ 
of  various  grasses,  showing  the  changes  which  take  place  during  their 
development,  as  far  as  it  was  possibie  to  do  so  fix>mthe  detenmi]ati6n8 
there  given. 

To  extend  our  observations,  Meadow  Fox  Tail  {Alepecurus  praieiisU) 
has  been  submitted  to  a  u^ore  complete  course  of  proximate  analysis. 
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The  results  give  a  closer  insight  into  the  composition  of  this  grass 
than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from  oar  previously  limited  work. 

Our  former  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

As  the  plant  advances  in  growth  the  water  in  the  fresh  grass  de- 
creases; and  in  the  dry  substance  the  ash  decreases,  the  fat  decreases, 
the  albumen  decreases,  while  the  fiber  increases  and  the  nitrogen  fi^ee 
extract  increases. 

These  same  results  are  shown  in  the  analyses  which  we  have  at  pres- 
ent under  consideration,  and,  in  addition,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  al- 
cohol extract,  which  contains  the  sugars,  organic  adds,  resins,  amide 
bodies,  and  other  ^* extractives"  so  called,  is  larger  in  toe  young  than 
in  the  old  plant  The  question  then  arises,  What  substanoes  among 
these  diminish  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  plantf  It  would  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sugars  would  increase.  On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to 
decrease.  Under  the  head  of  sugars,  however,  may  be  included  other 
reducing  substances  which  have  acted  upon  the  Fehling  solution  used 
for  the  determination  of  the  sugars.  After  defecation  with  lead  the 
amide  substances  are  the  only  ones  which  could  produce  such  a  result, 
and  they  undoubtedly  introduce  a  slight  error;  but  in  the  two  first  exam- 
ples, while  the  amount  of  amide  bodies  varies  only  slightly  that  of  the 
sugars  or  apparent  sugar  decreases  one  per  cent,  so  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  an  actual  decrease. 

Those  substances  in  the  alcohol  extract  which  are  insoluble  In  water, 
consisting  of  resinous  and  extractive  matters,  are  of  little  importance 
from  other  than  a  physiological  point  of  view.  They  appear  to  undergo 
little  change  in  amount 

In  addition  to  the  sugars,  that  portion  of  the  alcohol  extract  soluble 
in  water  contains  the  amide  substQ^nces  of  the  plant,  which  increase 
with  its  course  of  development;  and  these  substanoes,  largely  organic 
acids  and  coloring  matter,  which  are  precipitated  by  lead  and  decrease 
in  the  latest  stages  of  growth.  From  the  water  extract  we  find  tliat 
the  amount  of  gum  is  much  larger  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and 
this  has  been  tound  to  be  so  in  other  plants  which  we  have  analyzed. 

That  portion  of  the  plant  which  is  removed  by  acid  and  alkali  is 
greater  in  the  later  stages  of  growth,  as  is  also  true  of  the  fiber. 

If  our  conclusions  fail  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  showing  that 
period  in  which  the  plant  is  most  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  it  has 
at  least  thrown  some  light  on  some  of  the  changes  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  a  future  examination  of  the  subject 

The  differences  iu  comix>Bition  which  are  brought  about  in  the  same 
species  of  grass  by  changes  in  method  of  cultivation  and  character  of 
the  soil  was  shown  in  a  series  of  analyses  of  Dactylis,  given  in  the  last 
report  of  this  division. 

This  year  a  set  of  phleum  pratense  and  two  samples  of  trifolium  pra- 
tense,  which  were  collected  by  Mr.  J.  \Y.  Sanborn,  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
have  been  analyzed,  and  the  results  are  presented  in  the  following 
table,  together  with  the  similar  specimens  analyzed  last  year  among 
our  collection  of  grasses  grown  iu  Washington : 
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The  New  Hampsliire  soil  is  mnch  poorer  than  tfiat  of  Washin^on, 
perhftps  not  so  by  natnre,  bat  the  latter  has  received  a  more  carefnl 
attention  and  more  liberal  supplies  of  manure.  The  effect  is  seen 
plainly  in  the  composition  of  the  grasses.  The  amount  of  ash  in  the 
phleum,  which,  indeed,  suffers  firom  the  poverty  of  the  soil  more  in  all 
respects  than  trifolium,  is  much  less  than  in  the  Washin^n  sample. 
The  supply  of  nitrogen,  too,  appears  to  have  been  inadequate,  and  the 
proportion  of  fiber  and  *^  nitrogen  free  substances"  in  the  plant  is 
greater.  In  the  Kew  Hampshire  samples  the  amide  nitrogen  is  lower 
than  in  those  grown  in  Washington.  From  our  averages  it  appears 
that,  as  a  rule,  more  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  non-albuminoid  form  in 
the  poorer  than  in  the  better  samples.  Here,  however,  the  total  amoont 
falls  so  very  low,  comparatively,  that  it  is  possibly  a  necessity  for  it  to 
be  all  used  in  the  formation  of  albumen,  leaving  litUe  to  appear  in  the 
transitory  non-albumiuoid  form. 

In  concluding,  attention  is  called  to  the  averages  of  the  compmitian 
of  American  grasses  derived  from  the  numerous  analyses  made  in  thi^ 
laboratory  during  the  last  three  years. 

Table  yjlL-^Average  eompotUkm  of  groMei  in  hloom. 
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7.44 
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7.88 
8.88 
6&I7 
2&19 
&91 
2S.2 
Lft.4 


&80 

2.84 

4&68 

84.09 

la  74 


7.28 
102 
47.84 

saeo 
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3.29 
4a  98 
25.77 
UL77 


1:7.7 


1:7.2 


1:6.7 


American  grasses  are  far  fVom  agreeing  with  the  compofiition  assigned 
by  Wolff  to  those  of  Germany.  The  fiber  is  much  less  in  amount, 
which  is  an  improvement,  while  the  amount  of  nitrogen  presenjt  is  not 
as  large  even  as  in  the  German  grasses  known  as  *^  fair.'^  This  of 
course  is  a  disadvantage  to  a  certain  extent,  but  with  the  reduced 
amount  of  fiber  and  consequent  easier  digestibility  we  can  make  them 
as  valuable  as  any  German  grass  by  combination  with  the  cheaper 
forms  of  nitrogenous  fodders.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  nutritive 
ratio  demanded  by  the  results  of  German  feeding  experiments  is  not 
much  too  narrow,  and  whether  our  attention  should  not  be  turned  more 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  a  proper  assimilation  of  carbo- 
hydrates. The  feeding  experiments  of  i'rofessor  Sanborn  certainly 
point  in  this  direction,  and  in  a  recent  communjcation  he  goes  sb  fiur  as 
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to  say  that  it  is  bis  conviction  that  the  German  feeding^  tables  are  ex* 
tremely  misleading:  and  must  be  put  aside.  He  derives  this  conviction 
from  six  years'  experience  in  exact  feeding  trials,  many  of  which  have 
covered  longer  periods  than  those  in  Germany  and  furnished  resolts 
quite  at  variance  with  them. 

Ifa  the  light  of  this  experience  too  implicit  &ith  shonld  not  be  placed 
in  the  tables  of  rational  feeding  of  animals,  such  as  are  laid  down  by  the 
German  expeiimenters,  for  it  would  appeiEur  that  with  our  animals  ana 
our  grasses,  together  with  other  conditions  existing  with  us,  the  above 
tables  may  require  some  material  modification  before  they  are  found 
adapted  to  this  country. 


ANAIiYSBS  OP  FEED  STUFFS. 


In  connection  with  Professor   Sanborn's   experiments  previously 
aunded  to  several  feed  stnfis  have  been  analyzed  and  are  given  here. 

Table  IX.— JMin^  material  from  J.  W.  Sambon^  EoMmr^  N.  H. 


Serial  mimbtt 
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868. 
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HanamangeL 
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Tallow  oooL 

1 
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1 
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t 
1 

1 
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Water 

&90 
&80 

19.07 
4.09 
43.75 

7.00 

91.86 

1.07 

.51 

4.06 

6.29 
so.  18 

ILIO 
ALSO 
5.84 
50.41 
la  10 
1&25 

2.60 
.47 
18.1 

9.20 
2.60 
.87 
«L68 
18.21 
2.44 

.89 

.06 

20i5 

iiM 

L74 

9.86 
1.92 
4.68 

70.86 
2.88 

10.85 

L74 


7.88 
1.79 
3.92 
71.18 
6.68 
&10 

1.46 

7.68 
6.88 

14.54 
16.68 
&18 
47.60 

7.68 

6L66 

Aflh 

177 

IW... 

8.15 

44.26 

Crude  fiber  

.91  '  11- IS 

86.21 

Crude  albnmeo 

L57 

.251 
.160 

19.28 

3.084 
1.MX 

6:08 

Total  nitioaeo 

.81 

.14 

Ar  oeD^  of  K.  aa  nMi-alb. . . 

60.7      -Sfi.? 

.«••  • 

17.8 

1 

.7t 

They  present  the  ordinaiy  oomposition  of  such  materials  as  are  fed 
in  most  parts  of  our  country.  The  large  percentage  of  non-albominoid 
nitrogen  usually  found  in  root  crops  is  present  in  the  mangel 

mPBOTEB  yXLLOW-BYBD  BEANS  AlVB  POPS. 

Professor  Sanborn  collected  during  the  summer  of  1881  a  number  of 
samples  of  this  bean,  with  its  ]K)ds,  illustrating  its  difierent  stages  of 
development    The  analyses  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 
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Tho  coDclnsions  derived  firom  the  determination  are  not  of  as  great 
yalne  as  they  might  have  been  nnder  a  different  method  of  eollection, 
owing  to  the  faot  that  in  the  younger  pods^  tiie  beans  not  having  been 
shelled  immediately,  the  one  nearest  the  stem  had  oontinned  to  grow  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutrients  of  the  pod  after  separation  from  the  plant, 
causing  the  formation  often  of  one  large  and  well-formed  bean  among  a 
number  of  extremely  small  ones. 

The  tables,  however,  present  to  a  certain  extent  the  movement  of  the 
nutrients  through  the  pods  to  the  beans.  The  pMsenee  of  mieh  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  non-albuminoid  nitrogen  is  somewhat  unezpeoted 
in  the  beans  themselves,  but  various  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  a  portion  existing  without  doubt  in  that  form. 

The  average  weight  of  the  beans  is  given  in  grams,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  soil  upon  which  they  grew  was  a  heavy  day. 

ASiJLTSBS  OV  VBaBTlBLBS. 

A  collection  of  several  vegetables  from  the  Washington  market, 
gn>wn  in  the  surrounding  country,  has  frimished  the  following  resoltB: 
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The  marked  joints  are  fhe  large  amoant  of  ash  in  the  leaves  ef  the 
beet  aud  oairoti  as  well  as  of  nitrogen  in  the  same  plants,  and  in  the 
onion  and  cabbage.  Wbfle  there  is  qnite  a  large  proportion  of  non- 
albuminoid  nitrogen  in  all  the  vegetables,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the 
onion  it  shonld  rise  as  high  as  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  total  ottro- 
gen  present.  The  analyses  of  the  green  apples  were  made  at  two  stages 
of  growth ;  the  first  when  the  fruit  was  from  1}  to  2  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  averaged  20  grams  in  weight,  and  the  second  when  it  was  be- 
ginning to  redden  and  the  pieces  were  from  2}  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 
At  the  latter  point  it  will  be  noticed  the  non-albaminoid  nitro^^n  dis- 
appears. An  examination  of  the  apples  at  the  first  period  at  which  they 
were  collected  showed  that  they  contained  a  large  amoant  of  Btarch, 
having  a  very  small  ronnd  grain,  a  portion  of  which  was  eaaily  sepa- 
rated from  the  expressed  juice.  The  juice  at  this  time  had  a  8x>eciflc 
gravity  of  1.046,  contained  12.39  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  of  which  6.65 
per  cent,  was  {^uoose  and  2.20  per  cent,  sucrose.  The  friM  acid  as  malic 
amounted  to  L8  per  cent  of  the  juice.  After  fermentation  for  two 
weeks  the  free  acid  calculated  as  acetic  had  reached  2.82  per  cent. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  apples  mors 
closely  at  the  second  collection. 

The  ether  extract  hi  all  the  analyses  given  in  the  preceding  table  con- 
tains, of  course,  in  addition  to  the  &t  and  oil,  the  free  acid  and  much 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  tndt  or  vegetable,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  more  extended  examination  of  the  blackberry: 

Aah 5.20 

fiCherextrMt 1&.79 

iDAQlablein  alcohol •..«••• 8.68 

Soluble  in  Aloohol RU 

Inaolablo  in  water 1.94 

Soluble  in  water 8.17 

Addasmalie 74 

Undetermined  color,  Ac , ••••••••• ^•. 7.43 

SO  per  cent  alcohol  extract • 86.35 

Insoluble  In  water ^ , 2.17 

Soluble  In  water SSLlS 

Sugar 1L50 

Organic  talta,  &o 10.57 

Soluble  nitrogen  subatanoe ^ 1.31 

Water  extract: 

Oum  and  pectin • IflLOS 

Acid  extract 11.34 

Fiber 8S.19 

Albumen ^ , •.•..•-  5.77 

100.59 

WHEAT. 

I 

At  the  meeting  of  a^ooltomits  held  at  the  department  daring  the 
past  winter,  Prof.  A.  E.  Blonnt,  of  the  Colorado  Agricoltnral  Cdllege, 
presented  a  paper  npon  the  oerealSy  and  in  it  gave  an  account  of  his 
experiments  with  wheat,  and  his  snccees  in  improving  by  selection,  and 
in  producing  new  varieties  by  crossing,  illustrating  the  same  by  forty 
samples  of  the  wheat  which  he  had  grown.    On  his  departure  the  sam- 

Eles  were  left  at  the  department  for  analysis,  and  the  results  are  taba- 
tted  in  the  accomiMinying  tables. 

The  methods  which  were  employed  in  analysis  were  those  described 
in  the  report  for  1879.  The  si)eciflc  gravity  was  taken  on  poitions  of 
ten  grama  of  the  grain  in  water,  ia  a  pyknoliietery  and  may  be  a  trifle 
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too  low,  owing  to  absorption  of  water  by  the  grain,  bat  the  filling  of 
the  pyknometer  with  water  was  done  very  quickly,  and  after  that  was 
accomplished  absorption  produced  no  erron 

The  weight  of  100  grains  is  of  course  a  function  of  two  qualities,  size 
and  density,  and  the  specific  gravity  being  known,  an  idea  oif  the  size 
may  be  derived  from  their  weight. 

The  fresh  gluten  was  determined  by  kneading  twenty  grams  of  the 
fluely-powdered  wheat  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cubic  centimeters  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  gypsum,  the  dough  being  allowed  to  stand  an 
hour  or  more,  and  then  carefully  kneaded  in  water  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
changing  the  water  from  time  to  time,  and  slowly  pouring  oft  that  con- 
taining tiie  suspended  starch.  This  is  readily  accomplished  in  almost 
all  cases,  but  at  tiuie^  a^Wheat  of  more  than  two  years  of  age,  or  having 
little  gluten,  is  difficult  to  manage  in  order  to  keep  the  gluten  itseS 
from  washing  away.  In  such  a  case  longer  standing  of  the  dough  is 
advantageous. 

The  **/rc#A  gluten^^  pressed  as  free  from  water  as  possible,  was  weighed 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  week  at  about  95<^  C,  after  which  it  is  again 
weighed  as  "  dry  gluten.^ 

WHEATS  FROM  COLORADO. 
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I  nitrogen 
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StAroh,  ^ 

Albnmim.  sulnble  in  alcobol. 

Albanen,  insoluble 

CnidefibiT 


t897 
42.22 
14.44 
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9.72 
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The  foIIowiDg  histoiy  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  various  wheats  and 
tie  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  submitted,  and  some  remarks 
npoo  the  crossing  of  the  several  so-called  hybrids  in  Professor  Blount's 
own  words: 

BloQDt^i  Hybrid  No.  10,  a  crofls  of  the  New  York  Deibl  upon  Yirgiiua  Golden  Stmw. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No  15,  a  cross  of  the  Sonora  udod  Lost  Nation. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No.  16,  a  oross  of  the  Impix>vea  Fife  upon  Russian. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No.  17,  a  cross  of  the  Odessa  upon  Souora. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No.  18,  a  cross  of  tbe  Australian  Club  upon  Improved  Fife. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No.  19,  a  oross  of  tbe  ImpA>yed  Fife  upon  Oregon  Club. 

Blount's  Hybrid  No.  80,  a  cross  of  tbe  Oregon  Club  upon  Sonora. 

jThe  first-named  variety  in  the  list  is  the  father,  the  second  the  mother.) 

These  hybrids  are  but  twoyears  old,  and  hent^e  have  not  become  '*  fixed.'  I  orossed 
Hhim  in  order  to  make  the  ofispring  better  in  qualiily  and  quantity,  for  both  farmer 
and  miller. 

Tbe  objeots  attained  by  crossing  wheats,  or  hybridization,  as  it  is  improperly  called^ 
are  maniioldi  It  improves  the  plaut  in  various  ways.  It  makes  it  more  vigorous ;  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  vegetable  parasites ;  the  straw  is  stlffer,  better  glazed  and 
mofto  healthy ;  the  leaves  letter  feeders  as  well  as  the  roots ;  the  glumes  are  more 
oompaot  and  better  filled ;  the  head^  linger,  and  fertilization  takes  place  much  more 
apuDDly  and  successfully. 

Second,  it  improves  the  grain ;  makes  it  mfte  plump,  heavier,  harder,  consequently 
better  suited  to  milling  purposes ;  the  bran  is  made  thinner,  more  ftee  from  fioff  and 
oellnlose — the  two  obstacles  that  interfere  so  materially  with  milling;  tne  grain  is 
evitirely  transformed,  being  made  to  contain  more  or  less  gluten,  starch,  and  other 
elements  that  make  gpod  fionr.  The  whole  operation  is  very  similar  to  breeding 
stock. 

The  experimenter  must  thoroughly  understand  the  entire  vegetable  and  physiologi- 
oal  structure  oC  both  wheats  before  he  can  make  a  cross  or  an  improvement  on  either 
parent. 

An  examination  of  the  table  of  analysis,  for  instance,  will  show  success  and  failures 
in  my  work.  A  sucoess  cannot  always  be  made  the  first  trial  nor  the  second.  Tbe  ex- 
perimenter is  compelled  to  cross  and  recross  again  sometimes,  in  order  to  make  a  wheat 
that  will  suit  both  farmer  and  miller.  IJEake  Hybrid  No.  18,  for  instance.  It  is  a 
failure,  so  far.  as  being  tit  for  the  mill  is  wmoemed.  "Whvt  B^auee  the  per  cent,  ot 
jdnten  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  its  mother  ( 1423—1  mproved  Fife},  and  but  lit- 
{toy  veiy  littfey  higher  than  that  of  its  father  (891— the  Australian  Cinb).    Had  it 
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been  11J97  per  cent.,  or  the  average  of  both,  or  more,  there  mfght  have  been  a  obanee 
of  makinc  It  a  saceese.  One  mora  trial  (the  third)  will  eettle  the  qn^tion  whecher 
or  not  it  b  worthy  to  be  placed  amoDg  the  etaudarda.  80  far  aa  it  is.  a  saooew  or 
failoze  for  the  fanner  remaiDa  yet  to  be  determined.  Many  wheata  are  splendid  in  tlie 
field  and  are  no  manner  of  aoconnt  in  the  mill,  and  vio$  rerta, 

Pl««ae  notice  No.  19  in  the  tal»le.  The  father  wheat  ^Improved  Fife)  oontaiBB 
14.23  per  cent,  of  gluten,  the  mother  (Oregon  Clnb)  10.06  per  oeiit. ;  average,  12.14  per 
oent. ;  ezactlv  the  per  et*nt.  that  No.  19  contains.  Now,  both  these  parent  wheats  are 
good  for  both  famier  and  miller,  and  I  have  reason  to  eouqlade  t.b*t  this  offiipriii|i: 
will  be  better  than  either  parent  when  it  becomes  ''•fixed.''  It  is  now  only  two  y«ars 
old  and  will  not  become  fixed  or  a  standard  nntu  next  yean 

HlBTOBr. 

The  Blaok-Bearded  Centennial  oame  orifiinany  fhmi  New  South  Wales.  It  ia  piob- 
ablT  the  heaviest  wheat  known,  74  pounds  per  stmok  bnsheL  It  is  aa  eoormoos 
feeder  and  an  enormous  vii^lder,  %  onfioes  oroducing  last  year  25  pounds  6  imnoeii. 
From  the  table  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  gooa  milling  wheat. 

It  nas  the  finest  bead  and  kernel  of  any  I  haye  ever  handled  or  seen,  tt  took  the 
first  premium  for.being  the  heaviest  in  New  York  last  Angnst  over  two  or  three  thou- 
sand competitors— average  head  weighing  107  grains  troyt  whife  the  aaxt  heavfcst 
w«*ighed  92,  makine  the  Kack-Bearded  Centennial  15  grains  troy  heavier  than  any 
other's  avera)g;e  head. 

The  Eldorailo  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  Egyptian  wheat,  otherwise  sailed  Pha- 
raoh's wheat.  Seven-heaned  wheat,  Mummy  wheat,  A^  In  this  county  (Larimer^  it 
has  produced  SO  bushels  per  acre. 

The  White  Mexican  r«.  White  Biberian  originally  came  fkom  Siberia,  in  Asia.  It 
has  held  its  own  more  tenaciously  than  aoy  or  the  standards,  it  is  whiter  and  lighter 
than  it  was  t4*n  years  ago,  but  the  table  show^  it  to  be  the  best  milling  wheat  when 
improved  (as  I  have  improved  it  in  the  last  three  yeara)  of  all  the  thirty-two.  For 
the  farmer  this  variety  is  not  profitable  to  raise,  from  the  fact  fliat  tlie  straw  ia  very 
weak  and  rusts  badly  on  all  tne  soils  where  thero  is  the  least  dampness  or  too  mooh 
alluvial  matter  in  the  soil. 

The  Judkin  is  a  Pennsylvania  wheat,  and  (Domes  as  one  of  the  best  winter  varieties. 
I  turned  it  into  a  spring  wheat  three  years  ago,  since  which  thne  it  has  proved  to  be 
among  the  best.  It  produces  a  IJttle  more  grain  in  weight  than  straw,  and  yieUlo 
over  320  from  one.  Its  color  is  red,  and  remarkably  uniform.  It  has  a  strong,  stiff 
atraw,  a  little  too  long,  and  has  good  milling  properties. 

While  the  Ansrralisn  Clnb  exhibtta  poor  miiling  pro|iertiea  in  the  table,  it  is  one  of 
the  most'  prolific  and  successful  varieties  for  the  farmer.  It  produced  416  from  one 
last  year,  and  has  straw,  color,  and  grain  that  can  hardly  be  excelled,  it  came  from 
Australia,  but  is  no  kin  to  the  nard  and  soft  Australian  wheats.  It  is  hard,  and  has  a 
large  amber  kernel.  ^ 

The  White  Fountain  comes  to  me  f^m  Montana.  I  have  raised  it  but  one  year.  It 
yields  abundantly— -404  from  one ;  has  a  stiff,  strong  fttraw ;  does  not  rust,  and  ripena 
evenJy.  The  table  shows  its  milling  properties  to  be  good.  I  received  101  pouida 
ftom'fonr  ounces  sowing.    It  is  a  sniootn,  white  wheat,  of  groat  value. 

Perfection  was  received  last  year  fh>m  Pslfatine  under  a  variety  of  names.  Half 
ounce  prt»duoed  six  pounds  of  grain  and  seven  of  straw.  The  straw  is  coarsOySlzimg, 
and  stiff;  the  grain  is  large^  wbit<e,  and  uniform  in  color.  Its  milling  oropeiiiea  are 
frtir.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  to  rust  or  smut  in  this  climate.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  a  good  wheat  for  the  farmer  and  miller. 

The  Russian  came  to  me  fh>m  Moscow  three  years  ago.  Three  years'  test  makea  it 
one  of  the  best  red  wheats  I  have.  It  has  one  failing— shelling  too  eaaily  when  out 
too  ripe.  Asifle  from  this  fault,  it  commends  itself  to  every  farmei^  ami  espeoially  to 
the  miller.  As  its  flour  is  of  the  best,  it  produced,  first  year,  7^  ih>m  one;  seoond 
year,  172  from  one;  third  year,  44H  fix>m  one. 

^  Eio  Grande  is  the  best  of  all  the  bearded  varieties  I  have  for  mtUlrg.  Isike  the 
RusedaUf  it  shells  badly,  being  clad  with  but  a  single  glume.  Sometimes  the  grain 
nows  without  any  natural  covering  at  all.  I  have  croSwd  it  upon  the  Champlain, 
m  effect  of  which  has  given  every  kernel  in  the  ofispring  Its  proper  amount  of 
clothing,  two  glumes,  two  palets,  and  two  lodicnles. 

The  Touzelle  was  obtained  from  France.  It  is  the  finest  looking  of  all  the  French 
bearded  wheats.  It  improves  rapidly  by  selection  and  cultivation.  First  year  It 
produced  56  from  one :  seoond  year  it  produced  1^  flrom  one;  third  vear  it  prodnoed 
4S0  from  one.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  table,  it  is  not  yet  a  good  milling  whoat|  tnm 
the  fact  that  it  in  destitute  of  the  pro))er  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

The  Qvmian  Fife  came  from  Saxony,  and  has  been  tested  on  these  grounds  bat  one 
year.  In  all  respects,  as  the  table  and  the  experiments  made  with  it  hero  ahowa,  it  is 
n&exceptionaUy  one  of  the  best  wheats  grown  anywhere.    It  is  not  handsome^  bttt 
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BiToug  Straw,  with  grain  well  proteoted.  One  ounce  prodaced  seven  ponnd«  grain 
and  eight  of  straw — 112  fold. 

The  Oregon  Clnb  has  been  a  much  better  wheat  than  it  now  is.  Its  milling  prop- 
erties have  ereatly  deteriorated  by  bad  selection,  or  no  selection.  It  is  prolific,  never- 
theless, producing  this  year  480  fmm  one.  There  are  two  evils  that  attend  this  wheat ; 
it  will  rust  in  danjp  seasons  and  low  soils,  and  the  heads  break  off  badly  in  hurvesting 
if  permitted  to  set  too  ripe.     I  obtained  seed  from  Oregon. 

The  Sonora  sells  readily  for  seed  and  flour.  Some  millers  do  not  like  it,  and  some 
farmers  won't  raise  it.  It  is  really  a  good  wheat  if  milled  properly  and  cnltivated 
with  some  care.  I  have  raised  it  for  tMee  years.  The  first  year  it  produced  56  from 
one,  the  second  year  it  prodnced  110  from  one,  the  third  year  it  produced  448  from  one. 
It  came  from  Mexico,  below  the  Qalf  of  California. 

The  Improved  Fife  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  has  seen  and  raised  it.  So  far 
as  the  farmer's  interests  ure  concerned,  it  will  pay  him  to  make  use  of  it.  It  has  for 
three  years  exhibited  no  failing  whatever.  The  table  shows  it  tio  be  of  the  best  mill- 
ing properties.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  Saxon  Fife.  The  first  year  it  pro- 
duced 56  from  one,  the  seconil  year  it  prodaced  126  from  one,  the  third  year  it  produced 
416  frvm  one  on  these  grounds. 

The  Lost  Nation  is  an  old  '' stand-by''  in  the  Eastern  States.  Seed  was  sent  me 
three  years  ago  from  Chester  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  three  tests  I  have  given 
it  show  it  to  be  an  excellent  variety  for  the  farmer,  and  the  table  sliows  it  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  milling  wheat.  The  first  year  it  produced  76  from  one,  the  second  year 
It  prodnced  96  from  one,  the  third  year  it  produced  352  from  one. 

Althongh  Pringle's  Hybrids  Nos.  4  and  6  exhibit  fair  milling  properties  in  the  table, 
they  are  not  profitable  for  the  farmer  on  account  of  one  failing->both  sheU  so  badly 
while  being  harvested  that  the  farmer  loses  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre.  These 
oame  frt>m  Vermont. 

The  Clawson,  from  Pennsylvania,  is  so  widely  known  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice 
anything  pertaining  to  it,  except  theresulta  that  have  been  obtained  on  these  grounds 
for  three  years.  It  is  a  winter  variety,  and  almost  absolutely  refuses  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  spring  wheat.  It  has  done  well,  and  commends  itself  to  the  farmer  for 
being  very  prolific  and  free  fh>m  almost  all  diseases  and  accidents.  The  first  year  it 
produced  68  from  one,  the  second  year  it  prodaced  136  from  one,  the  third  year  it  pro- 
duced 544  fix>m  one.  The  straw  is  strong,  well  glazed,  and  never  falls.  The  heads 
are  remarkably  long,  and  always  well  filled.  It  does  not  **  kill  out"  in  the  winter,  but 
grows  well,  and  is  green  all  the  time,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is. 

The  Hedge  How  Wbit«  Cha£f  is  properly  named.  From  what  source  it  came  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  shows  fair  millinj^  properties,  and  so  far  as  being  profitable  in  the 
field  there  is  no  doubt.  The  straw  is  coarse,  stiff,  and  rough^  and  tne  chaff  holds  its 
f^rain  as  tenaciously  as  an  old  animal  does  its  prey ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  hard  to  thrash  that 
It  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  clean  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a  good  variety  to  cross  with 
a  finer  wheat  that  shells  easily.  Hedge  Row  Red  Chaff  is,  in  all  resneots,  like  the 
other,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  its  chaff  and  grain.  White  Cnaff,  so  called 
because  its  head,  when  repining,  fairly  glisteiis  in  the  sun,  has  several  names.  It  is 
a  bearded  variety  and  prolific,  producing  more  than  400  fh>m  one  Triticum.  I  received 
from  Samara,  on  the  Volga  River,  last  year.  It  was  the  poorest  looking  wheat  I  had 
ever  seen.    The  table  shows  it  to  be  above  medium  for  tne  mill,  and  one  season  here 

firoves  it  to  be  excelled  by  but  few.  It  produced  as  much  grain  as  straw,  and  yielded 
92  fold. 

The  Durum  and  Doty  came  from  Saratov,  Russia,  last  year.  One  test  proved  but 
little  as  to  their  merits. 

The  Meekins  came  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  eommends  itself  to  the  farmer  and 
miller. 

My  No.  10,  a  cross  of  the  New  York  Delhi  upon  the  Virginia  Golden  Straw,  now 
three  years  old,  is  ** fixed"  and  so  far  claims  the  attention  of  all  who  see  the  grain  ot 
straw.  Its  milling  properities,  as  seen  in  the  table,  speak  for  themselves.  It  has  a 
stiff,  strong  straw,  has  not  rusted  at  all,  and  the  head  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
known.  Over  100  mine  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  them.  The  wheat  came 
from  but  one  kernel  plan t<ed  in  18H0.  The  one  kernel  produce^  the  first  year  five  good 
heads,  containing  in  all  474  kernels.  These  I  planted  again  in  1881,  and  I  have  uow 
thirty  iK>unds  or  more,  which  will  produce  at  leadtSO  to  100  bushels  by  careful  sowing 
and  cultivation. 

All  these  remarks  and  statistics  are  made  with  reference  to  this  climate  and  locality. 
They  may  or  may  not  apply  to  other  sections  and  other  .*<tates.  All  these  wbeatH  have 
b4ien  improved  by  selection  and  croMsing,  cultivation  and  irrigation,  under  different 
irt  atmenr.  In  this  as  well  as  in  different  soils  and  climates  they  might  do  better  or 
they  might  do  worse. 

I  am  convinced  that  wheats  that  are  made  on  the  ground  where  they  are  to  be  raised 
will  do  much  better  in  every  respect  than  such  as  may  be  imported. 
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frofessor  Bloanra  description  of  his  attempts  and  their  rasnlt^diows 
how  much  there  is  to  be  done  in  this  oonntry  in  the  improvement  of 
seed  by  selection  and  fixing  of  new  varieties.  There  is  no  variety  in 
the  list  analyzed  which  was  not  easily  improved  in  yield,  and  probably 
also  in  quality,  by  selection  and  careful  cultivation  for  a  few  years. 
That  the  quality  of  Professor  Blonnt's  wheats  is  above  that  of  ordinary 
wheats  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  averages : 

i 

^  Avmige  o9mpo§Mon  of  wkwi$  of  Nwih  Ammiea, 


Winter. 

Spring. 

: 

1? 

Hi 

1 

lii 
III 

Wfttor 

ftSS 
129 
148 

7a  48 
1.58 
13.40 

8.79 
1.87 
2.22 

74.97 
L49 

10.95 

10.99 
1.T9 

I    7199 

1L71 

9.m 

AbU 

1.73 

Oil 

7117 
*           1.70 

Staroh 

nber 

Albumen 

11  Jl 

Hi^Mt' ftlbmiBMi    - — .. 

1&94 

U.19 

1182 
121 

14.47 

140 

1189 

Lowest  aibmnMi.... ................................... 

188 

Although  the  number  of  analyses  of  wheat  made  in  this  conntry  is 
very  small,  they  will  serve  to  show  the  immense  opjwrtnnity  which  we 
have  for  improvement  ♦ 

Wolff  gives  the  following  as  the  average  composition  of  German 
wheat : 

Water li.4 

Ash 1.7 

Fat 1.5 

K.  fre«  sahatiDoe ••  G6.4 

Crude  fiber 3.0 

Crude  albamen •••  1X0 

It  agrees  with  the  composition  of  Professor  Blonnt's  wheat  as  fbr  as  the 
most  valuable  constituent,  albumen,  is  concerned,  but  beyond  that  the 
Colorado  wheat  is  superior,  having  more  fat  and  less  fiber,  very  much  as 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  relations  of  the  German  and  American  grasses. 
The  lower  amount  of  water  in  our  wheats  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
more  thorough  desiccation  of  the  small  samples  which  have  been 
analyzed. 

As  it  has  become  the  custom  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  gluten  in 
a  wheat  as  to  its  value  and  milling  properties,  it  is  advantageous  to 
consider  what  this  determination  represents. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  whe4bt,  not  including  the  outer 
husk,  which  does  not  appear  in  flour,  are  four  in  number,  possessing 
different  solubilities,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  separated.  What 
is  done  in  determining  the  amount  of  gluten  in  a  wheat  is  to  wash  away 
all  the  husk  or  bran  and  starch  by  means  of  water«  as  well  as  that  por- 
tion of  the  nitrogepoos  constituents  which  is  soluole  in  water.  What 
is  left  is  called  gluten^  and  consists,  in  addition  to  certain  impurities 
which  escaped  washing  away,  of  the  four  principal  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  the  wheat.  They  are  called  by  BUtha/uaen^  Glia4iiUj  Olutm 
casein^  Qluten-Fibrinj  and  Jkueedin.     Their  relative  proportion  varies 
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in  different  wheats,  and  it  is  upon  this  as  well  as  npon  the  amoant  of 
glaten  that  the  properties  of  the  wheat  depend. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  albamenoid  sabstanoes  are  contained  in 
the  glaten,  the  amoant  of  the  latter  mast  be  depend^it  on  the  amoiint 
of  nitrogen  in  the  wheat.  This  determination  is  one  that  is  easily  made 
in  the  laboratory,  so  it  is  of  importance  to  see  what  the  average  rela- 
tion of  nitrogen  to  gluten  is. 

The  determinations  whieh  we  have  made  with  Mr.  Bloanf  s  wheats 
are  tabulated  below  in  the  order  of  their  nitrogen  content,  and  it  is 
evident  that  in  fk  general  way  the  amoant  of  glaten  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  nitrogen. 


Bo€knxtmUtt, 

TotiJ  nitio- 
gen. 

DtyglataB. 

Hoiatglu- 
tea. 

Dry-moiAt 
glnton. 

SZS^ 

744    .  ....4. ...••..••• •*....... 

1.88 

L88 
1.88 
1.78 
1.98 
L96 
L96 
L96 
L96 
L99 
102 
107 
107 
107 
110 
116 

lit 

ISt 

1L19 
9.49 
8.91 
122 
U.88 
11.74 
1110 
10.06 
1114 
10.64 
10.74 
1L28 
10.68 
U.83 
10.90 
1L88 
11.93 

96.91 

8198 
25.06 
26.28 
2180 
3124 
85.22 
33.59 
28.92 
86.96 
2131 
3122 
29.52 
80.14 
34.78 
83.05 
84.16 
85.15 
84.01 
84.32 
4112 
3124 
85.81 
35.36 
84.86 
3141 
86.01 
8138 
8169 
87.54 
36.61 
3147 

8. 
S. 
H. 
S. 

^' 

i> 
S! 

H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
M. 
H. 

8. 
H. 

B. 
S. 

s. 
s. 

H. 
H. 

& 
H. 

87.1 

36.8 
817 
35.8 
33.3 
36.0 
34.8 
318 
37.6 
318 
38.0 
85.6 
84.0 
319 
84.8 
819 
35.6 
311 
34.0 
35.8 
34.9 
34.1 
88.9 
37.4 
8&3 
37.7 
86.8 
35.8 
8T.8 
86.0 

6.31 

721 •...•••. 

148 

728 

5.05 

731 

4.87 

727i  

4,77 

720 - 

5.81 

726 

100 

730 - 

117 

738 

5.13 

724 

110 

726 

5,26 

723 

6.19 

741 

5.41 

74^ , 

116 

742 

6.63 

736 

5.04 

722 

5.45 

732 

147 

745      

2.18              12-11 

6.66 

74fi ^ ,, 

118 
121 
124 
124 
127 
127 
183 
186 
141 
144 
144 
144 
166 

13.08 
14.88 
11.87 
1152 
1107 
U.88 
1118 
1184 
14.46 
1106 
1161 
1183 
14.23 

100 

729 

140 

747 

6.08 

750 .............••...•.•• 

6.68 

738 

181 

739 

734 , 

5.19 
5.23 

786 

787 

185 

100 

748 

4.04 

749 

6.54 

751 

6.66 

740 

168 

A.T9T%ffb 

114  1            1L74 

8118 

816 

148 

From  an  average  of  all,  it  appears  that  the  dry  glaten  is  6.49  times 
the  nitrogen,  with  extremes  of  6.49  and  4.77,  and  the  average  amount 
of  diy  gluten  11.74  per  cent.  Bitthausen  found  from  the  examination 
of  thirty-eight  wheats  that  the  gluten  was  5.64  times  the  nitrogen,  and 
the  average  content  of  glaten  was  14.38  per  cent.  These,  however, 
included  many  spring  wheats,  which  are  much  higher  in  gluten  than 
winter  varieties. 

The  name  gluten  has  been  the  cause  of  great  confusion  in  the  English 
language,  having  been  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  the  wheat  extracted,  as  ha;s  already  been  described;  and, 
again,  when  spelled  glutin.  to  that  portion  of  the  gluten  which  we  have 
called  after  Bitthausen  miadin.  It  will  be  well,  then,  to  remember 
that  gluten  corresponds  to  the  German  Kleber,  and  consists  of  four  dis- 
tinct substances,  while  the  name  glutin  is  better  replaced  by  Oliadin, 
Another  very  serious  error  has  arisen,  and  had  a  large  circulation  of 
late,  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  gluten  of  the  wheat  is  in  the  husk,  and 
that  the  modern  methods  of  mUiing  were  preparing  a  flour  more  and 
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more  poor  in  thig  snbstanoe.  This  report  has  even  been  published  in  a 
niedi<»l  journal  Erery  miller  probably  understands  that  the  modem 
improvements,  instead  of  diminishing  tiie  amount  of  gluten,  would,  if 
anything,  tena  to  increase  it,  or  certainly  to  fornish  a  more  valuable 
flonr.  From  the  previous  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  matter  this 
must  be  plain  to  all. 

OORN  AlTD  SORGHUX  AS  FODDER  TUlHTTB. 

The  attention  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  given  to  the 
ensilage  of  com  and  sorghum,  and  the  large  amount  of  discussion  which 
has  taken  place  as  to  which  was  preferable,  dried  com  fodder  or  that 
which  has  been  packed  in  sUos,  seem  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  both  from  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view  neces- 
sary. 

Among  the  questions  which  arise  in  either  method  of  preserving  com 
and  sorghum  for  feeding  is,  What  is  the  proper  time  for  cutting,  and 
which  crop  is  the  best  as  far  as  composition  is  concerned T  The  follow- 
ing analyses  have  been  made  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject: 
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Tabus  XUL— J^(uni  Sugar  Com  planM  AjfrU  30, 1881— Contiaoed. 
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Tablk  XUL— Egyptian  Sugar  Cam,  planted  April  30,  1881— Continued. 
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7140 

17.90 

133 

.53 

.22 

4L7 

68.80 

.83 

1.38 

21f.9 
&87 
LM 

60 
66.6 

120 
174 
6186 
17.75 
145 
.55 
.28 
610 

87.80 
108 
1.22 

2152 
189 
L18 

09 
810 

106 

Crude  fat 

195 

K.  free  extract   

7115 

CruilefllMtr 

Ci  lule  albuin<*ii ............ 

15.16 
166 

Total  Dirit>2(*D 

.49 

!« on-al  Uumiuoid  N 

Per  cent  of  N.  aa  non-alb. . 

OHIRIXAL  ttmSTAlfCI. 

Water 

87.8 
85.10 

Aah  

.91 

Cmdefiit 

L47 

jr.  f^i*e  extract  ..a......... 

8122 

Cnide  liber 

Crude  albumen 

126 
L07 

'Topjoatoat 
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Per  cent  of  leaves  In  plant- 

X>BT  aUBSTAllCB. 

Ash 

2L9 

10.86 
6.(13 
88.61 
24.12 
tt.88 
8.66 
1.53 

4L8 
81.60 

luo 

L04 
&74 
4.42 
4.20 

S&8 

8.85 

5.86 
48.48 

28.8 

8.47 
6.37 

4A  AA 

24.8 

0.50 
4.27 
40.80 
23.00 
12.58 
8.00 
.66 

27.6 

88.70 
L66 
.70 
&12 
3.89 
2.04 

22.6 

laoo 

&85 
40.  K3 
22.47 
12.86 

L06 
.46 

28.2 

71.20 
2.28 
1.22 

11.86 
5wl2 
2.88 

21.6 

&62 
4.59 
62.48 
22.84 
11.61 
L86 
.84 

18.8 

76.60 
2.11 
1.12 

12.89 
6.45 
188 

2L8 

9.40 
4.57 
5i47 
22.74 
10.82 
1.78 
.80 

17.4 

7&00 
2.26 
1.10 

12.69 
6.46 
2.69 

18.0 

&77 

&62 

51.64 

22.74 

10.28 

1.60 

.89 

94.4 

74.80 
2.25 
1.70 

18.27 
5.86 
163 

17.1 
9.01 

Crude  fat 

6w60 

N.  fr>«<  extract 

62.91 

Crufle  fiber 

24  03      9&  sa 

21.54 

Cni(l(4  albnmeii 

)&88 
2.08 
1.17 

80.8 

80.80 
1.70 
1.03 
&34 
4.61 
8.68 

13.18 

2.10 
.61 

84.8 

81.80 
L77 
LIO 
8.50 
4.79 
2.46 

9.74 

Total  oitriip'n    

L6i 

Kon-albuniimiid  K 

Per  cent,  of  N.  aa  noo-alba- 
mlnoid 

.24 

1&4 

ORIODfAL  aUBSTANCB. 

Water 

70.90 

Ash 

2.62 

Grade  fkt 

1.96 

N.ft'fecxtTart 

1&40 

Crude  fibt'r  

6.27 

Cmde  albanaa 

188 

TOPS. 
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,4 

J 

i 

t4 

1 

i 

DBVBLOPIUDIT. 
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&8 

179 

194 

M.04 

29L48 

9.80 

L57 

.49 

8L2 

74.50 

.97 

.75 

1178 

7.60 

160 

IS 

11.17 

128 

47.82 

2178 

10.00 

1.60 

.67 

816 

60.20 
182 
.47 
105 
106 
106 

4.8 

156 

160 
6174 
2112 
10.96 

L76 
.61 
84.7 

68.60 

la 

1.88 

1162 
166 
4.06 

19 

1L88 
121 
64.74 
1186 
11.81 
L89 
.49 
219 

69.80 
4.46 
1.26 

21.45 
7.80 
4.64 

14 

DBT  BVnaetAKcm. 
Aab  

140 

Crufle  flit — 

184 

K. free  exract  ......•••...•.•••••••.••••••••••.•••. 

6144 

Crude  fl»«er 

2172 

Crude  albumen..... .......•••••••••••. ••••••.••••• 

160 

Total  oitroeen  

NoD^ilhuminoid  If 

L88 

.81 

Per  cent.  N.aa  non  albnminoid 

216 

OBIODIAL  aUBBTaiCB. 

Water A... 

A«h 

60.80 
169 

Crude  fat 

L16 

K.  free  extract 

Crude  fllier    

Crude  albumen • •••— 

2166 
1186 
160 

Tablb  XV  .— An^ly  Amker  a^r^kmm,  pUmUd  Ma^  1, 1881-CoDtiaiMd. 

SUCKSBS. 


1 

i 

Si 

1 

* 

I 

§ 

Per  oenl  of  eftoh  pari. . 

7.« 

7.43 

4.06 

56.00 

94.0. 

&28 

L3S 

.49 

tr.i 

74.80 
1.92 
L» 

14.18 
0.84 
3.14 

liu« 

0L85 

184 
50160 
22.55 
7.4« 
L19 
.86 
60.2 

70.90 
L06 
LIS 

17.34 
0.46 
2.17 

!&• 

Ash 

»ftT  guwtijroB. 

3L85 

Crude  iki 

4.63 

•1-16 

Crude  fiber 

2S-7B 

Crude  albamea.. ••.•••••.••.••.••«•••••••.•,..«..  ..•«..,...•••.•..•.••. 

r« 

TotAl  nitTOfEea  , 

i.a 

Soi|*albuinioeid  K » •.•...••.•• 

.66 

OBIODIAL  StHMTAKd. 

Wnlir 

87.0 

ML  96 

A4h 

1.99 

Cmdeftt .1 ,»,], I 

1.44 

K.  fkee  extnusi 

19L01 

Crttde  fiber    

7.66 

CtadeAibumen 

SL6V 

The  Tarietieft  examined  were  all  f^rown  on  the  groands  of  the  Depart- 
ment.   The  spedmens  were  collected  and  dried  erery  seven  days,  stalks 
being  selected  which  seemed  to  represent  the  average  development  of  the 
plat.    To  obtain  an  average  si)ecimen  of  saeh  a  large  plant  is,  however, 
mach  more  difficnlt  than  in  the  case  of  the  grasses,  where  many  may  be 
collected  and  an  average  taken.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  series  does 
not  present  that  unbroken  sequence  which  appeared  in  par  analyses  of 
the  grasses  in  the  last  report.    For  example,  sample  626,  Lindsay's 
Horse  Tooth  Cora,  cut  August  22,  contains  an  amount  of  nitrogen  far 
ahead  of  that  in  the  stalks  collected  the  week  before  and  the  week  after, 
not,  however,  varying  much  in  other  resi)ects.    It  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  the  heaviest  cane  which  was  cut,  and  the  fine  growth  and  develop- 
ment may  have  been  a  reason  for  its  increased  content  of  nitrogen. 
That  it  is  an  unusual  state  of  affairs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
total  percentage  of  nitrogen  more  than  half  is  in  a  non-albuminoid 
form. 

The  non-albnminoid  nitrogen  in  corn  and  sorghum  appears  from  the 
tables  to  be  higher  than  was  found  to  be  the  ease  in  tbe  grasses,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  are  great  variations  from  week  to  week  in  an 
irregular  way.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  corns,  and 
such  irregularities  are  not  surprising  after  a  consideration  of  the  very 
similar  ones  which  were  developed  during  our  investigations  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  severf^l  varieties.  How  Oat  the  results 
given  in  the  tables  may  have  been  changed,  or  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
validated by  tbe  difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  drying  such  large 
stalks  as  those  of  corn  and  sorghum  which  contain  much  sugar,  must 
remain  an  open  question.  The  stalks  were  cut,  split  in  small  pieces, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  are  aware  from  our 
investigations  of  the  fermentations  of  tbe  juice  of  corn  and  sorghum 
how  liable  these  plants  are  to  changes  brought  about  in  such  a  way. 
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than  the  com,  as  we  should  expect  from  oar  xirevions  examination  of 
these  plants.  It  contains,  too,  much  less  water  in  its  fresh  state,  and 
more  nitrogen  and  fat  It  appears,  in  fact,  the  question  of  growth  and 
cultivation  aside,  to  be  superior  to  corn  for  feeding  purposes  or 
ensilage. 

In  both  com  and  sorghum  the  leaves  contain  much  more  nitrogen 
than  the  stem,  and  consequently  should  be  most  carefully  preserved  in 
any  system  of  curing,  for,  at  its  best,  such  a  tbdder  is  very  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  and  this  deficiency,  which  must  be  made  up  in  feeding  by 
nitrogenous  substances,  is  only  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  leaves. 

In  the  sorghum,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  the  suckers,  like  all  parts 
of  new  growth,  are  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  older  parts ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  rather  unexpected,  the  amount  of  fiber  is 
rather  increased.  In  this  very  constituent,  fioer,  the  sorghum  plant 
presents  an  anomaly  which  we  have  not  observed  elsewhere.  The  fiber 
in  the  stalk  is  greatest  in  amount  in  the  young  plant,  and  decreases 
with  the  growth  of  the  stem.  In  the  leaves  the  change  is  very  small, 
the  older  leaves  having  a  trifle  less  of  fiber. 

The  usual  decrease  of  water  in  the  fresh  plant  with  increase  in  sixe 
is,  of  course,  very  apparent. 

A  further  examination  of  the  tops  of  the  sorghum  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  the  seed  heads  were  completely  destroyed  by 
sparrows  as  soon  as  the  seed  began  to  hardeur  Analyses  of  the  seed 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report,  from  samples  collected 
from  other  localities. 

It  was  intended  to  analyze  the  ears  of  com  at  different  periods  of 
development^  but,  unfortunately,  all  the  specimens  were  attacked  by 
maggots  and  spoiled,  so  that  this  work  must  be  deferred  till  another 
ooUection  can  be  macto. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  com  and  sorghum  fbr  curing  or 
packing  in  silos,  our  analjjrses  would  seem  to  point,  in  the  case  of 
sorghum,  to  that  period  in  its  growth  just  before  the  leaves  show  signs 
of  withering.  It  is  then  that  the  sngar  is  nearly  at  its  maximum,  the 
nitrogen  is  in  good  condition,  the  leaves  being  fresh,  and  the  fiber  on 
the  decrease.  Cora,  apparently,  for  very  much  the  same  reasons^  is  in 
its  best  condition  about  the  time  of  tasseling.  The  irregularities  in  the 
composition  of  com  at  any  one  period  prevent  anything  more  than  the 
most  general  conclusicHis,  from  a  chemical  stand-point. 

BNSILAaB. 

Although  the  facilities  of  the  Department  prevent  any  elaborate 
investigations  into  the  value  of  ensilage,  beyond  a  mere  chemical 
examination,  the  question  has  attracted  so  much  attention  tliat  we 
have  collected  and  tabulated  in  this  place,  together  with  two  analyses 
made  at  the  Department  and  one  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment  station, 
averages  of  the  composition  of  nine  specimens  of  ensilage  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  given  in  Bulletin  No.  XI  of  the  New  Jersey  sta- 
tion, and  a  gjeneral  average  of  all  the  analyses  which  have  been  found 
in  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  in  this  conntry. 

In  addition,  for  comparison,  are  given  analyses  of  a  field  and  sugar 
com  grown  at  the  Department,  and  an  analysis  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mann,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  of  a  field  corn  grown 
by  Dr.  Baileyi  in  Massachusetts. 
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Tablr  XVI.— iliia/jfMi  0/  emil^igt  amd  com. 
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L8S 

.77 
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18.47 

74.10 
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81.55 
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8L48 
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7.04 

&71 

7.80 
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&00 

7.88 

4.88 
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L75 
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L87 

2.TI 

.88 
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LSO 

.86 

EuRilflge,  then,  is  a  fodder  which  pre»ent8  large  variations  in  compo- 
sition, plainly  dependent  on  three  causes,  the  original  composition  of 
the  corn,  which  is  itnelf  very  changeable  for  different  varieties,  soils, 
and  period  of  harvesting,  the  aiuoniit  of  water  lost  by  evaporation,  and 
the  amonnt  of  fermentation  it  undergoes.  The  first  analysis  in  the 
table  sliows  a  remarkably  large  amount  of  albumen,  and  it  is  owing  in 
this  case  to  a  relative  increase  from  a  large  loss  of  carbo-hydrates  by 
fermentation.  The  next  two  analyses  are  in  a  like  way  higher  than 
usual  in  nitrogenous  constituents.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  a 
relative  gain  from  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  ash  and  diminution  of 
water  in  all  these  s])ecimens.  This  point  should  guard  us  from  too 
hastily  assigning  an  increAsed  value  to  ensilage,  judging  fh>m  its  rda- 
tive  iieroentage  coni)>osition.    This  is  well  shown  in  the  following: 

At  the  New  Jersey  College  Farm  an  experiment  was  undertaken  on 
September  1,  I8H1,  when  the  com  was  in  the  milk,  and  in  flourishing 
condition,  to  determine  whether  the  loss  of  nutrients  is  greater  when 
green  com  fodder  is  dried  in  stacks  or  preserved  in  silos,  and  whether 
ensilage  is  preferable  to  dried  foilder  com  for  the  production  of  milk. 

Ten  tons  of  green  fodder  com  was  employed,  half  of  it  being  stacked 
in  the  field  in  fifty  small  portions,  and  the  remainder,  aftex  being  cut 
in  lengths  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  closely  packed  in  a  silo  of 
twelve  tons  capacity.  A  sample  was  carefully  selected  from  the  green 
substance,  and  its  analysis  represents  the  average  composition  of  the 
lot 

In  Kovember,  after  an  exposure  to  the  weather  of  nearly  three  months, 
twelve  hundred  |K)unds  were  passed  through  a  cutter,  and  a  sample 
analyzed,  showing  the  changes  which  the  corn  had  undergone  in  this 
treatment 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  contents  of  the  silo  having  been  found 
to  be  in  good  condition,  a  sample  was  taken  18  inches  from  the  surface, 
an  analysis  of  which  n^preS'  nts  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  formation  of  the  eiiHilnge.  The  sample  was  free  from  disagreeable 
smell,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  in  aU  respects  equal  to  the  best  ensilage 
seen  at  the  experiment  station. 
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The  oomi)osition  of  the  three  samples  may  be  compared  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Waler 

Ash 

Fm 

K.  free  extract 

Crude  fiber .... 

Crude  albumen 

DBT  6U118TAHCB. 

Ash 

TaA 

N.  free  extract 

Crude  fiber 

Crude  albumen 


75.00 
L58 
.22 

IS.  60 
fi.85 
L25 


e.32 

.88 

62.40 

26.40 

6i00 


88.87 
4.(B 
.66 
82.85 
18.65 
8.84 


7.64 

1.00 

64.18 

80.76 

6.83 


74.60 
1.05 
.77 

1X47 
7.86 
L76 


7.71 
1.06 
58.24 
31.07 
6.92 


The  ash,  of  conrse,  will  not  be  affected  by  any  fermentative  changes, 
60  it  furnishes  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate  those  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  constituents. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  green  com  contains  6.32 
pounds  of  ash.  The  question  then  arises,  How  many  pounds  of  the  dry 
matter  of  the  cured  com  and  ensilage  contain  the  same  amount  of  ash! 
And  this  is  as  follows : 


Aflk 

Fat 

V.  free  extract • 

erode  fiber 

Crude  albumen 

Total  weight  dry  matter  to  6.82  pounda  aah 


6.82 

.88 

62.40 

25.40 

5.00 


6.32 

.90 

44.82 

2&44 

5.24 


6.32 

.86 

43.64 

25.40 

&67 


100.00 


8172 


81.08 


It  is  plain  that  the  total  loss  falls  upon  the  carbo  hydrates,  and  that 
the  loss  in  field-curiog  is  no  greater  than  in  the  system  of  ensilage. 
Admitting,  however,  this  last  fact,  the  question  arises:  Will  cows  e^it 
the  dry  fodder  as  readily  and  with  as  little  waste  as  the  ensilage,  and 
how  does  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  compare  with  each  f  The 
conclusions  reached  in  this  regard  were: 

When  dried  com  fodder  is  cut  and  crashed  it  is  eaten  as  readily 
and  with  as  little  waste  as  ensilage.  That  with  four  cows  in  three 
cases  where  ensilage  was  substituted  for  drie<l  corn  in  the  ration  no 
increase  of  milk  was  ap])arent,  while  in  the  fourth  there  was  an  increase 
of  eighty-seven  pounds  of  milk  in  forty  days.  That  in  the  mixed  milk 
of  one  iienl  ensilage  caused  no  increase  in  solid  matter,  while  in  an- 
other herd  for  the  same  period  there  was  a  gain  of  8J  pounds,  or  7  i)er 
cent.  It  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  ensilage  ]K)sse8ses 
such  an  $ul vantage  over  dried  corn  fotlder  as  has  been  claimed  for  it, 
and  the  question  in  tact  seems  to  be  reduced  to  one  of  economy  in  the 
preservation  and  prexjaration  of  the  com  and  of  palatability  to  the 
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oatde.    Before,  however,  a  oonelnmon  can  be  reached,  fiirther  experi- 
ments similar  to  those  detailed  most  be  carried  oat. 

The  acidity  and  alcoholic  natare  of  the  ensilage  has  been  of  aniversal 
remark,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  exaggeration.  With  a  view  of 
throwing  some  light  upon  this  subject  the  juices  expressed  from  the 
two  samples  mentioned  in  the  previoos  table  have  been  examined.  In 
both  cases  aloohol  was  found,  but  not  in  amount  sufficient  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  sample  from  O.  H.  Roberts,  of  Poughkeepsie,  K  Y.,  the 
conditions  had  been  such  as  to  make  the  alcoholic  fermentation  most 
prominent,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  alcohol  was  only  reoog- 
nized  in  the  distillate  from  the  juice  by  the  iodoform  test.  The  juice 
expressed  from  the  specimen  amounted  to  40^  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
stance taken.    The  following  determinations  were  made : 

Specific  grayity,  160  0 L0335 

Total  soHdA a  14 

GlQCoee 94 

Snorone 13 

Total  acid  aa  acetic 2.71 

ToUl  acid  as  lactic 3.08 

in  the  original  substance  was  found : 

Pereent 

Total  acid a.15 

Lactic  acid • .56 

Acetic  acid 1.5SJ 

This  sample  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  of  acidity  owing  to  its 
having  been  out  of  the  silo  two  days  before  examination.  Mr.  Roberts, 
however,  feeds  it  after  five  or  six  days. 

The  second  specimen,  given  in  the  table  as  from  B.  F.  Boberts,  Alex- 
andria, Ya.,  contained  47^  per  cent,  of  juice,  in  which  was  found: 

Total  acid  aa  acetic 2. 12  per  cent. 

Lactic  acid Tracee. 

The  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  specimens  under  examination  was 
proved  as  follows:  The  filtered  juice  was  treated  with  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  sine,  and  after  removal  of  the  undissolved  portion  and 
slight  evaporation  there  separated  crusts  of  a  salt  which  on  reorystal- 
lization  and  analysis  gave  the  following  figures: 

Foroent 

H.0 ia46 

ZnO 2e.71 

corresponding  to  zinc  lactate. 

The  composition  of  the  nitrogen  free  extract  of  the  specimens  exam- 
ined has  been  determined  roughly  as  follows: 


N.  free  extrftot  in  100  parts 

BesinoQs  unbAtiiiioe 

OripuilG  aoida,  suxani,  amido  bodies,  and  prodoots  of  fMmentatipii. 

Oum 

UCBiB,  Inonuting  matter,  ft&,  tolable  In  aeida and  alkali 
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I>rv  subfltooee 

A»>i 

Fut  and  acid 

Keitinons 

Sugar,  SiC 

Gum 

Acid  and  alkali  extract 

Fiber 

Albumen  (K.  X6.25)... 


8S.M 

22. 7» 

6.72 

a87 

%.n 

7.M 

t.14 

t.8e 

16.  M 

17.76 

2.80 

2.10 

28.12 

25.78 

27.19 

25.15 

10.fl7 

8.57 

Tlie  following  analysis  of  Egyptian  Sagar  Com  is  given  for  com- 
parison: 

Ash 7.39 

Fatj  &o 2.80 

ResiuB,  &o 7.17 

Sugars,  &c 20.32 

Onm,  d&c 2.39 

Acid  and  alkali  extraot 31.37 

Fiber 20.15 

Albumen  (N.  X6.25) 8.32 

From  this  itwonld  appear  that  certain  snbstances  included  in  the 
acid  and  alkali  extract  must  undergo  changes  during  the  process  of 
preservation,  and  become  much  more  soluble. 

The  nitrogen  seems  to  undergo  little  change  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
at  present  cbemically,  for  in  the  sample  fi^om  G.  H.  Eoberts,  Pough- 
keepsie,  of  the  total  nitrogen,  only  37.4  per  cent,  was  in  the  non-albu- 
minoid form  after  removal  from  the  silo  for  two  days — an  amount  not 
larger  than  would  be  expected  in  the  fresh  stalk. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  increasing  necessities 
of  this  division,  arising  from  the  steadily  increasing  work  which  is  de- 
manded in  it 

A  pressing  need  is  for  better  laboratory  fiicilities.  At  t^ie  present 
time  the  laboratory  is  located  in  one  end  of  the  building,  for  which,  in 
its  construction,  no  proper  arrangements  were  made  fitting  it  for  a 
laboratory,  and  in  consequence  many  necessary  operations  of  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory  are  impossible,  and  can  only  be  conducted,  if  at  all,  with 
great  risk  to  the  health  of  the  operator,  and  with  limited  means  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work. 

An  iucreased  force  of  assistants  for  the  work  of  this  division,  for  this 
work  could  be  easily  increased  to  an  amount  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  present  force  to  perform.  The  correspondence  alone  which  natu- 
rally falls  to  this  division  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  time  of  a  compe- 
tent clerk. 

It  is  also  most  desirable  that  a  small  tract  of  land  be  secured  within 
easy  access  to  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  growing  such  grasses, 
vegetables,  or  other  plants  as  are  under  examination,  for  the  purpose 
of  Htudyiug  tneir  composition,  physiological  development,  and  nutritive 
value  at  different  periods  in  their  growth. 

8nch  a  tract  of  land  would  be  desirable  also  upon  which  could  be 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  tending  to  show  the  relative  agricult- 
ural value  of  the  various  fertilizing  constituents  upon  the  several  crops. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  this  division  could  have  facilities  for  enter- 
ing upon  certain  experiments  in  feeding  auimals,  in  order  to  determine, 
HO  far  as  possible,  experimentally,  the  relative  food  value  of  such  ma- 
terials as  are  in  general  use  in  this  country,  in  order  to   supple- 
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ment  the  results  derived  now  solely  ftom  ehemical  analysis,  and  in  fhis 
way  obtain  coitclasions  of  in^sater  practical  value. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  publicly  acknowledge  my  appreciation  of  the 
&itbiul  and  efficient  work  which  has  been  rendered  by  those  engaged 
with  me  in  the  labors  of  this  division,  and  to  whom  of  necessity  the 
work  recorded  has  been  largely  intrusted.  In  the  sugar  investigations 
with  sorghum  and  maize,  tiie  selection  of  canes  for  ihiily  examinatiou, 
and  the  observations  in  the  tield,  as  also  the  series  of  ez|»erimeot8  illus- 
trating the  action  of  lime  upon  sugar  solutions,  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Wellington;  the  chemical  investigations  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  large  mill  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Parsons;  the  experimental  work 
with  the  small  mill  to  Mr.  William  P.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  John  Dngan; 
the  analytical  work  upon  the  juices  and  sirups  from  sorghum  and 
maize  to  Mr.  Miles  Fuller,  who  polarized  the  same;  Mr.  Charles  Par- 
sons, who  performed  the  titrations;  Prof.  Henri  £rui,  who  determined 
the  acidit^r,  and  Mr.  Markendorf,  who  determined  the  total  solids; 
Messrs.  Trescot,  Menke,  Wheeler,  and  Dugan  assisted  in  other  portions 
of  the  analytical  work,  to  each  and  all  of  whom  praise  is  due  for  its 
faithful  pertbrmanoe. 

In  the  other  work  of  this  division  Mr.  Clifford  Bichardson  had  charge 
of  the  current  work,  being  assisted  in  the  analytical  work  by  Messrs. 
Knorr,  Fuller,  Markendorf,  Wheeler,  C.  Parsons,  Trescot,  and  Dugan, 
and  to  Mr.  Bichardson  was  intrusted  the  preparation  of  tJie  report  Irom 
page  535. 

Bespectfhlly  submitted. 

PBTBB  OOLLIEB^ 

Hon.  Obo.  B.  Lobino, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN. 


Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  present  my  fourteenth  annual  report  as 
Statistician  of  the  Department,  it  being  the  nineteenth  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Division  of  Statistics.  The  series  of  previous  reports 
covered  the  period  from  1865  to  1877,  inclusive. 

The  functions  of  the  division  always  contemplated  the  collection  and 
exposition  of  general  statistics  of  agriculture,  but  the  means  and  facili- 
ties provided  have  been  inadequate  to  complete  success  in  an  under- 
taking so  large  and  so  rapidly  widening.  A  crop-reporting  system  was 
adopted,  which  had  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  now  in  use,  upon  the  plan  of  making  comparisons  in  percent- 
ages rather  than  in  vague  and  ever- varying  expressions,  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  mathematical  equivalents,  and  which  a  dozen  different 
readers  would  interpret  with  as  many  varying  results.  It  was  necessary 
not  only  that  reports  should  be  susceptible  of  tabulation,  but  that  they 
should  cover  a  known  and  well-defiue<l  area ;  and  thus  the  county,  with 
its  ascertained  numbers,  crop  areas,  and  amount  of  production,  became 
the  basis  of  comparison. 

This  system  has  been  adopted  by  several  State  boards  and  depai*tmeiits 
of  agriculture,  and  other  States  have  in  contemplation  an  early  effort  in 
this  direction.  The  people  have  become  familiar  with  the  plan,  the 
iguorantareforgettiugtheirprejudice^  against  theassumed  impertinence 
of  statistical  inquiries,  and  the«work  is  becoming  so  popular  that  news- 
paper and  commercial  firms  are  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  volume 
and  variety  of  their  crop  reports.  These  results  are  indications  of  the 
growing  interest  in  the  subject ;  they  also  create  some  confusion  in  the 
X)ublic  mind,  from  their  variable  and  often  contradictory  tenor,  which 
should  be  corrected  by  the  superior  completeness  and  accuracy  of  De- 
l^artment  results.  It  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  secure  such  superior 
efficiency  of  the  official  crop-reporting  system. 

Believing  that  the  unadorned  truth  will  best  promote  the  interests  of 
producer  and  consumer,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  elimiaate  bias  and 
prejudice  from  returns  and  from  the  work  of  interpreting  and  averaging 
these  loca(  estimates.  The  fact  that  speculation,  gambling  in  food  prod- 
ucts of  the  people,  is  alert  in  issuing  false  and  exaggerated  reports  of 
crop  production,  and  successful  in  securing  their  publication  under 
circumstances  tending  to  gain  for  them  public  credence,  renders  neces- 
sary the  most  prompt  and  accurate  official  information  of  the  condition 
and  ultimate  yield  of  all  our  sUiple  crops. 

THE    CROPS    OJF    1881. 

Willie  a  crop  failure,  or  such  scarcity  as  to  limit  necessary  consump- 
tion of  food,  is  practically  unknown  in  tbis  country,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  for  many  years  occurred  in  1881.  It  affected  all  the  cereals 
except  oats,  the  potato  crop  to  a  very  serious  extent,  and  reduced  the 
production  of  cotton  more  than  a  million  bales.  Five  consecutive 
seasons,  from  1876  to  1880,  inclusive,  produced  crops  of  more  thaxji 
37  AG  577. 
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average  yield,  while  tlie  same  i>eriod  in  Western  Europe  was  attended 
with  medium  or  l(»w  {)roduction  in  nearly  all  branches  of  farm  industry', 
but  especially  in  wheat.  In  1875,  the  wheat  product  was  reduced, 
while  the  corn  crop  wa«  above  an  average.  In  1874,  the  reverse  was 
true,  wheat  making  an  average  crop,  and  corn  nearly  as  bad  a  failure 
as  in  1881.  In  1869,  corn  was  a  comparative  failure,  while  wheat  pro- 
duced more  than  an  average  yield.  In  no  season  since  the  inauguration 
of  crop-reporting  has  there  been  so  general  disaster,  involving  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  l)uckwheat,  and  rye,  oats  alone  being  exempt  from  loss. 

The  aggregate  of  corn  estimates  is  1,194,1)16,000  bushels,  grown  upon 
64,262,025  acres,  or  18.6  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a  reduction  of  32  per 
cent,  in  rate  of  yield  and  27  per  cent,  in  absolute  quantity  from  the  crop 
of  1880. 

The  wheat  crop  aggregates  383,280,090  bnshels,  a  reduction  of  22 
per  cent.,  grown  on  37,709,020  acres,  a  yield  of  10.2  per  acre,  the  lowest 
rate  of  yield  yet  reported  for  the  whole  country. 

Bye,  20,704,950,  a  reduction  of  27  per  cent.;  area,  1,789,100  acres, 
yielding  11.6  bushels  per  acre. 

The  product  of  oats  is  416,481,000  bushels,  against  417,885,380  in 
1880.    The  area  is  16,831,600  acres,  and  the  yield  24.7  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley,  41,161,330  bnshels,  a  reduction  of  9  per  cent.,  grown  on 
1,967,510  acres,  or  the  rate  of  20.9  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat,  9,486,200  bushels,  grown  on  828,815  acres,  yielding  11.4 
bushels  per  acre. 

The  aggregate  product  of  all  cereals  is  2,066,029,570  bushels,  against 
2,718,193,501,  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  value  of  cereals  grown  in  1881  is  greater  than  the  total 
valuation  for  1880. 

Com  and  oats,  mainly  consumed  at  home,  and  used  interchangeably, 
are  most  affected  by  the  failure  of  maize.  The  average  value  of  corn 
has  advanced  from  39.6  cents  in  1880,  to  63.6  cents  in  1881;  oats  from 
36  to  46.4  cents:  wheat  haa  advanced  from  an  average  of  95  cents  to 
$1.19  per  bushel. 

While  the  reduction  of  product  of  com  in  the  seven  8ur])lus-yielding 
States  amounts  to  about  four- tenths  of  the  usual  crop,  the  aggregate 
still  equals  62  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  the  country,  leaving  as  the  pro- 
duction of  thirty-one  States  and  ten  Territories'  but  three-eighths  of 
the  maize  product.  The  yield  per  acre,  which  should  be  30  bushels  in 
a  year  of  average  production,  is  but  21.3  bushels ;  yet  this  is  larger  than 
the  .average  yield  of  the  remaining  States,  which  is  15.4  bushels.  The 
price  per  bushel  is  less,  being  55  cents  instead  of  81  cents,  in  the  remain- 
ing States.  The  aggregate  quantities,  areas,  and  valuations  are  as 
follows : 


Products. 

BasheU. 

Yiel<l. 

Acres. 

Price. 

Value. 

Oom        .......................... 

1,191.916.000 
3Ji3,  2lW,  1»1W 
4lfl,48I.0O0 
41,161.3:{0 
20,  704,  »r>o 
9,  4il6,  UOO 

18.6 
10.  *J 
•JI.7 
20.  9 
U.0 
11.4 

64, 263, 025 

;*?,  700,  oao 

18,831,600 
1, 967, 510 
1,789.100 

828,  815 

|0  63.6 
1  19 
46.4 
82.  3 
9:1.3 
86.5 

$759,482  170 

Wbeat     

456,  880, 427 

Oat8 

193,189.970 

Baric  V     -            - 

33, 862. 513 

Hvc  ' 

W,  327, 415 

8,  205,  705 

Xotal                

2,066,029,570 

123,388,070 

1,470,948,200 

In  comparison  with  tlieso  aggregates,  those  of  the  ten  preceding  years 
are  presented. 
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Yeiirs. 

Tola}  produc- 
tion. 

Tot^  area  of 
crop. 

Total  valae  of 
crop. 

1871 

Bushelg. 

1,528,776,100 
I.6lM.831,600 
1, 5a8,  892, 891 
1.454,180.200 
2,  032. 235, 300 
1, 902, 822, 100 
2, 178, 934, 646 
2. 302, 254, 950 
2,437,482,300 
2,  718. 193,  501 
2, 066, 029,  570 

Acres. 
65,061,951 
68, 280, 197 
74, 112, 137 
80, 051, 289 
86,863,178 
93,920,619 
08,150,286 
100,956,260 
102, 260, 950 
120, 926,  286 
123,388,070 

Z>o«ar». 
911,845,441 
874.594.450 
919,217.273 
1, 015. 580. 570 
1, 030, 277, 090 

1872  ./. 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

035,008,844 
1,085,571,078 

013, 975, 920 
1  245.127.710 

1877 

1878 

1S79 

1H80 

1, 361, 497, 704 
1.470,948,200 

1881 

ToUl , 

2J,  !^,  33:^.  Ihti 

hmfi,  tnir^zz 

11, 713,584.  »07 

AUDUUt  rnTiWK^  **'.''T-*m»^m**4.**m,t*9-m****rm^t*m.w 

h9m,ii&,mi 

m,m,m 

l,m,mi,m 

What  is  tlie  official  crop  history  of  this  season  of  comparative  disas- 
ter f  A  year  so  exceptioual  should  present,  from  beginning  to  end,  indi- 
cations of  coming  failure.  They  were  not  wanting.  In  April  the  offi- 
cial report  of  conclition  of  wheat  was  86,  instead  of  98  for  the  preceding 
year,  the  worst  record  in  ten  seasons  of  crop  reporting.  In  the  great 
grain-growing  States  of  the  West  condition  was  marked  very  low — but 
67  in  Illinois,  the  State  of  largest  production,  and  not  a  single  winter- 
wheat  State  of  the  least  importance,  New  York  and  Kansas  alone  ex- 
cepted, reported  as  high  as  100.  In  Jqne  the  recorded  condition  of 
winter  wheat  was  further  reduced  to  75.  Tlie  injury  by  the  severity  of 
the  winter  proved  to  be  irreparable,  and  a  loss  of  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  resulted.  Unfavorable  weather  in  spring,  reported  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  also  reduced  the  production  of  spring  wheat. 

The  June  report  of  cotton  pla<^  average  condition  at  93  instead  of 
99  for  the  previous  year.  There  was  "  universal  mention  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  crop,  owing  to  a  cold  and  late  spring.''  In  July  the  plant 
was  "generally  reported  small  and  about  ten  days  late,  owing  to  an 
unfavorable  spring."  The  September  report  showed  a  decrease  from 
88  to  72  in  a  single  month.  In  October  the  figure  had  dropped  to  66, 
lower  than  for  fifteen  years. 

The  *'  trade''  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  average,  and 
claimed  a  crop  of  6,000,000  bales  at  least.  The  sanguine  objected  to 
any  view  that  involved  a  reduction  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  million 
bales,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  admit  the  loss  of  a  million  more.  The 
October  averages  of  the  two  years  were,  respectively,  85  and  66,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  23  per  cent.,  and  the  product  was  only  eaved  from  an 
equal  reduction  by  about  6  per  cent  increase  of  area. 

The  Department  record  of  the  potato  crop  has  been  thoughtlessly  and 
sometimes  unfairly  criticised.  The  early  reports  were  favorable.  It 
was  92  on  the  firet  of  August,  but  the  September  report  indicated  the  al- 
most unprecedented  decline  of  22  points  in  a  single  month.  A  severe  and 
protracted  drought  was  nearly  universal,  checking  growth,  enfeebling 
vitality,  and  placing  the  crop  at  the  mercy  of  bfights  and  insects,  of 
which  the  potato  beetle  and  chinch  bug  took  prompt  and  fatal  advan- 
tage. The  October  returns  showed  a  worse  condition  than  those  of 
September,  the  general  average  being  reduced  to  67,  indicating  a  loss 
of  55,000,000  bushels.  At  the  date  of  this  return  the  crop  in  the  north- 
ern belt  of  States,  in  which  this  culture  is  prominent,  had  notgenerallj 
beeii  harvested)  or  the  full  extent  of  the  failure  been  developed,  yet  this 
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showing  of  the  first  of  October  was  far  worse  than  any  record  of  the 
crop  since  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Statistics.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  rate  of  yield  for  the  year  1881  and  the  lotcest  previous 
annual  estimate  of  yield  per  acre  is  twofold  greater  than  the  full  amount 
of  the  extraordinary  importation  of  potatoes  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
the  reduction  from  the  crop  of  the  previous  year  is  about  seven  times  as 
large  as  that  importation.  However  imperfect  the  information  relative 
to  minor  crops^  the  results  show  approximately  the  relative  crop  condi- 
tions of  consecutive  years  more  accurately  than  has  been  exhibited  by 
any  unofficial  agency  or  method.  The  difference  between  the  estimates 
of  the  two  years  is  58,514,076  bushels. 

CORN. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1881,  presented  in  comparison  with  others 
of  the  decade,  are  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  distribntionf  scarcity  of 
meat  products,  and  advance  in  prices.  The  crop  is  not  the  smallest  in 
absolute  volume  of  the  series,  but  the  smallest  in  yield  per  acre.  The 
requirement  of  increased  population,  of  enlarged  foreign  demand,  for 
X)ork  and  beef,  and  especially  for  corn-fed  beef,  makes  the  comparative 
scarcity  as  great  as  in  1874,  when  the  occurrence  of  a  shorter  crop,  fol- 
lowing a  short  one  in  1873,  raised  the  average  price  ftom  48  to  64.7 
cents.  The  average  price  of  the  crop  of  1881  was  63.6  cents,  and  would 
have  been  higher  than  that  of  1874  if  the  production  of  1880  had  been 
below  an  average. 

The  following  table  presents  the  annual  estimates  of  acreage,  prod- 
uct, and  value  for  a  series  of  years.  The  abnormal  extraordinary 
increase  of  recent  years  made  it  difiicult  to  keep  pace  with  advancing 
production,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  for  1879,  which  is  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  census  returns  for  that  year.  In  other  crops  tiie  diflfer- 
ence  is  usually  slight  between  the  two  records,  but  in  the  corn  estimate 
it  is  evident  that  the  Department  figures  are  quite  too  low.  Tbe  table 
should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  variable  character  of  the 
seasons,  and  with  the  prices  per  bushel,  as  they  will  in  the  main  bear 
close  scrutiny  and  afford  reliable  evidence  of  comparative  accuracy. 


Calendar  yean. 

Total  prodac- 
Hon. 

Total  area  of 
crop. 

Total  value  of 
crop. 

▼alneper 
buaheL 

Average 

yield  per 

aore. 

Average 

value  of 

yield  per 

«cre. 

BtuhOi, 

901.808.000 

1,002,719,000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 

1,321,009,000 

1. 283, 827. 500 

1,842,558,000 

1,388,218,750 

1,647,901.790 

1,717,434,643 

1,194,918,000 

Acrw. 
34.091.137 
35,526,836 
39. 197, 148 
41,086,918 
44,841.871 
48.033.864 
50,869,113 
51.586.000 
68.086,460 
62,317,842 
64,262,026 

$478,275,000 
436,149.290 
447,183.020 
660.048,080 
656.446.080 
475^491.210 
480.643.400 
441,168.406 
580.486.217 
670,714.490 
760.482,170 

Cents. 
4&2 
89.8 
48.0 
64.7 
42.0 
87.0 
85.8 
818 
87.6 
39.6 
63.6 

Bushels. 
28.1 
30.7 
28.8 
2a7 
29.4 
2&1 
26.6 
2&9 
38L2 
S7.6 

ia6 

$14  02 
12  24 

1872 

1878 

11  41 

X874 

13  40 

1875 

12  88 

1876 

9  68 

1877 

9  54 

1878 

8  66 

1879 

10  98 

1880 

10  91 

1881 

U  62 

Total 

13,602,965,088 

525.346,204 

6,883,068,121 

' 

Annual  average... 

1,242,067.785 

47.768,746 

634»824,376|         48.1 

26 

U20 

The  census  record  of  the  great  com  crop  of  1879,  of  1,754,861,535 
bushels^  arranged  by  groups  of  States  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
supply  m  proportion  to  population,  and  to  cattle  and  swine,  makes  an 
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and  Missoun  (and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to  a  certain  extent)  have 
corn  for  shipment  and  exportation.  The  proportion  of  cattle,  and 
especially  of  swine,  bears  intimate  relation  to  the  supply  of  corn,  as  is 
seen  in  the  record  of  the  seven  central  Western  States,  which  produce 
nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  tables  contrast  the  highest  and  lowest  production  of 
recent  years,  the  figures  for  1879  being  those  of  the  census  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  1881  the  estimates  of  this  division: 

Statement  ahowing  the  distribution  of  com  in  1879  {according  to  the  census) ^  by  groups  of 
States,  with  reference  to  requirements  for  consumption. 


Gronp  of  States. 


New  England 

Middle  Sutes 

Southern  Atlantic  and  Gnlf  States 

Kentncky  and  Tennessee 

Central  Western  States 

Lake  States 

Pacific  States  and  Territories 

Total 


g 


r 


JBtuthdM. 

8, 370, 133 

86, 741, 980 

235. 248, 849 

135, 616, 693 

1,201,841,335 

81, 523, 772 

5,512,774 


1,754,861,635 


©• 


Bushel*. 

209 

815 

1,809 

4,250 

8,905 

2,184 

265 


8,499 


No. 
37 
41 
81 
51 
93 
72 

113 


72 


No, 
7 

21 
04 
137 
186 
66 
45 


95 


3 


4, 010, 529 
10,643,486 
13, 001, 287 

3, 191,  049 
13, 495, 727 

3, 733, 207 

2. 080, 498 


50, 155, 783 


NoTE.->The  States  comprising  these  several  gront»s  are  as  follows ; 

1.  Nwj  England  i8(a(««.— Maine,  New  HampAhire,  V  ermont,  Massaohasetts,  Rhode  Islaad,  Oonnecticnt 

2.  Middle  Statet.—New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylvaniaLpelaware. 

3.  South  Atlantie  and  CfttZ^.— Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Geonda,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis&na,  Texas,  Arkansas. 

4.  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

6.  Western  08iUrai.—Ohio^  Indiana,  Ulinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska. 

6.  Lake  ;Sto<M.— Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

7.  Paeifie  States  and  Territories.— Colondt^  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Territories. 

Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  com  in  1881  (according  to  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture),  by  groups  of  States,  with  reference  to  requirements  for  consumption. 


Group  of  States. 

Com  crop  of  1881. 

Quantity  per  100 
of  population. 

u 
.11 
ll 

C3 
O 

C  Pi 

I 

i 

New  England   .                  ...........-«-•• 

BusheU. 

7,476,00) 

a5, 453, 000 

217. 152, 000 

87.  856, 000 

787, 759, 000 

70, 36U,  000 

8,  860,  000 

Busheis. 

179 

580 

1,591 

2,622 

5,157 

1,778 

404 

No. 

36 

39 

77 
49 
87 
08 
123 

No. 
7 
20 
89 
181 
170 
G2 
43 

4, 170, 950 

Middle  States '..      ."  /. 

11,122,443 

Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stat-<'S 

13.651.351 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee - 

3, 850, 601 

Central  Western  States — 

Lake  States ^ 

raoific  States  and  Territories 

14,305,471 
3, 957, 199 
2, 194,  925 

Total ^ 

1,194,916,000 

2,20.-> 

C8.1 

90 

52, 752, 940 

The  progress  of  thirty  years  has  been  so  remarkable  in  the  com  pro* 
duction  of  these  seven  central  States  which  yield  all  the  surplus  worth 
f  considering,  that  the  record  is  given  in  detail : 


states. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

187«L 

Ohio 

SxuhtU. 
58,078,605 
52,964,363 
57. 646, 984 
.  8,656,799 
86,214,687 

73.543.190 

71,688.919 

115.174,777 

42,410,686 

72, 892, 157 

6,150,r27 

1,482,080 

JRtukelM, 

67, 501, 144 
51,094.538 
129,921.395 
68,985,065 
68.084,975 
17, 025, 525 
4,786.710 

111,877. 124 

Indiiuift 

]15,4flS.3iiO 

TIHTin{« _,, ,  ,. 

3SS,7fl2.481 

Xowa 

275. 024.  247 

Misaoari 

202.4a5,7!a 

Kaham 

105,729,335 

Kebraskft 

65,450,135 

Total 

214,5«i,878 

883,848,586 

495,S«8,«53 

1. 201, 841, 835 

In  noting  the  great  increase  since  1869,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  crop  of  that  year  was  a  partial  failure,  and  that  the  area  planted 
should  have  yielded  550,000,000  instead  of  405,000,000  bushels.  A  com- 
parison with  the  remaining  States  will  make  a  more  striking  showing^. 


Year*. 


Seven  Statea. 


Thirt  j-on^  States  and 
AcRtvoma. 


1849 

214, 561, 378 

383,242.538 

405,2(8,452 

1, 201, 841, 335 

PertMt 
36.2 
45.7 
53.3 
68.5 



377,509.726 

PereenK 
63  8 

1868 

455,550.206 

855.69e,wrr 

553,020,200 

54.3 

1868 

46L7 

1879 

31.5 

In  1840,  three-tenths  of  the  crop  wa«  grown  in  the  States  touching 
the  Atlantic  coast;  in  1879  only  12  per  cent.  In  the  central  belt, 
including  all  States  between  the  first  named  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  proportion  has  gradually  declined  from  58  to  40  per  cent.  The 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  coming  in  with  12  per  cent,  thirty  years 
ago,  now  yields  42  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  as  appears  in  the  following 
statement: 


Section. 

1819. 
12 

18&9.  1  1869. 
24        •*•) 

18T9. 

Atlantic  coast .- 

]<> 

Central  belt 

55 
21 

53 
27 

46 

Trana-Misaiasiiipi  bolt 

43 

The  progress  westward  is  best  shown  by  a  meridian  line  dividing  the 
crop  into  eastern  and  western  halves,  which  may  thus  be  represented 
for  four  decennial  periods: 


Years. 

Crop,  in  bnahcls. 

Central 
meridian. 

1W9 - 

692.071.104 
838, 792, 742  1 
700, 944,  549 
1.754,861,535 

O       f 

85 

1859 ^ 

afi  :iO 

18'59 - 

8? 

1879 - 

SQ  -.'• 
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The  distance  tniversed,  calculated  on  the  line  of  40^  north  latitude, 
during  this  thirty  years  of  progress  westward,  has  averaged  7.8  mileft 
X)er  annum,  or  234  miles  in  all^  fix>m  a  line  running  through  the  eastern 
line  of  counties  in  Indiana  to  a  longitudinal  line  running  a  little  east 
of  Springfield,  111. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  What  is  the  necessary  con- 
sumption of  maize  i)er  capita  in  the  United  States  ?  No  fixed  quantity 
(*au  be  designated  as  a  necessity  in  the  whole  country,  or  iii  a  particu- 
lar State.  It  depends  not  only  upon  the  numbers  of  people,  but  «pon 
the  farm  animala  to  be  fed  and  fattened,  and  the  comparative  quantity 
and  price  of  hay  and  forage,  and  all  substitutes  for  com  which  may  be 
used  in  larger  proportion  in  a  season  of  scarcity-  The  West,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  can  consume  55  bushels  for  each  unit  of  popula- 
tion, ship  30,  and  have  5  as  a  surplus ;  or  with  800,000,000  instead  of 
1,200,000,000  bushels,  it  can^  by  economy  and  substitution,  make  40 
bushels  answer,  and  ship  20,  the  increased  price  naturally  reducing  both 
consumption  and  exportation.  A  reduction  of  over  500,000,000  in  a 
single  ye&r  has  had  this  effect :  It  has  increased  the  price  more  than 
50  per  oent.  and  advanced  the  average  price  of  swine,  sold  for  packing, 
to  51  per  cent. ;  the  actual  average  of  1881-'82.  It  increased  the  cost  of 
beeves,  but  not  in  that  proportion,  as  they  are  the  growth  of  three  or 
four  years,  and  not  of  a  single  season,  and  the  product  of  grass  rather 
than  com.  But  when,  during  the  planting  season  of  1882,  there  was 
prospect  of  another  failure,  a  panic  seized  the  beef  market,  and  the 
advance  was  temporarily  30  per  cent,  additional. 

The  comparison  of  production  of  com  by  States,  according  to  the 
]K)pulation  in  June,  1880,  and  the  crop  of  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
gives  precedence  to  Iowa  as  the  first  in  rank,  with  169.3  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant.  Nebraska  claims  the  second  place,  with  144.7  bushels, 
Kansas  has  106.1  bushels,  and  Illinois  105.9  bushels.  The  State  first 
in  actual  quantity  is  therefore  fourth  in  per  capita  standing.  Thereare 
but  nine  States  that  have  more  than  30  bushels  per  head.  The  fifth  in 
rank,  Missouri,  ha«  93.4  bushels;  sixth,  Indiana,  58.4;  seventh,  Ken- 
tucky, 44.2;  eighth,  Tennessee,  40.7;  ninth,  Ohio,  34.9.  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Territories,  exclusive 
of  Dakota,  have  each  less  than  10  bushels  per  head.  The  following 
table  shows  the  details  of  this  distribution : 


Product  of  com  per  capiiaf  cnmts  of  1880, 


States. 

AOTM. 

Product 

Per 
capita. 

Mftinc 

648.886 

846,901 
3;r2,286 
1,78:5,085 
278, 531 
622, 7(H) 

80.997 
36,  012 
5:>.249 
53, 344 
11,893 
fw,  796 

ButheU. 

MU,683 
1, 350,  :48 
2,014.271 
1,797,593 

872,967 
1,880,421 

1  5 

Xew  Hampshire 

3.9 

V^imout 

6  1 

'^(nHAac1lUH(«t  ts , 

1 

Kliode  Island 

1  3 

Cuiinectit'ut 

3 

•     New  Sngland « 

4, 010,  529 

243,891 

8, 376, 133 

2.1 

New  Tork 

5, 082, 871 
1, 131. 116 

4, 282,  891 

779, 272 

344, 555 

1, 373. 270 

25. 875, 480 
11,150,705 
45, 821,  531 

6.1 

Xi'w  Jer.wy 

9.9 

Pfnnsvlvania ,. 

10  7 

Noribem  Middle  ...... 

10, 49C,  his 

2,497,007 

82,847,716 

7.9 
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Product  of  com  per  capita,  oetuus  of  18B0 — Continued. 


States. 

Aons. 

Produet 

Per 
capita. 

Delatrare 

146,608 

984.943 

1.612,565 

202,120 

664,928 

1.767,567 

8,894,264 
15,968.633 
20,106,661 

26  6 

MarylMd 

17  1 

Viriiinia 

19  2 

Hoiitheni  Middle I 

2,504^116 

2,634,615 

48.960,458 

l&O 

North  CMolina 

1.399.750 
995,577 

1, 542, 180 
969,493 

2,305,419 

1,303,404 

2.538,733 

860.294 

28.019,839 

11,767,099 

23,202,018 

3.174,234 

20 

Knfiih  C^mlin* ,   .........     . 

11  8 

Georeia 

15 

KlOlidA 

11.8 

R«ntb  AtUntlr 

4.207.000 

6,507,860 

66,163.190 

15.7 

Alabam* 

1,262,505 
1,131.597 

939.946 
1, 501. 749 

802,525 
1.542,350 

2, 056,929 
1,570,550 
742,728 
2,468,587 
1,298,310 
2,904.873 

26,461,278 
21,340,800 
9.906,189 
29.065,172 
24, 156. 417 
62,764,429 

20.2 

MiMittdppi 

18.8 

T^nl.lMiV;..... 

10  5 

T«XM 

1&3 

ArkaniM 

30.1 

TeiuieMee 

40.7 

Soatbern 

7,270.681 

11, 040, 977 

172,684.285 

218 

WMtVlnrfnfA^   ... , 

618.457 
1,648,890 
3.19«,062 
1,636,937 
1,978,801 
3,077,871 
1.315,497 

565,785 
3, 021. 176 
3,281.923 

919, 792 
3.678.420 
9.019,381 
1,015,398 

14,090,609 

72,852.268 
111,  877, 124 

32,461,452 
115,482.800 
325,792.481 

34,230,679 

22.8 

Kentuc^T:.:  :            :    :  ;    : 

44.2 

Ohio  ..:.......^;;;...... !.:;;....":;;; 

34  9 

Michinn 

19.8 

lodUija 

58.4 

niioou 

105.9 

Wi4omi«i||    

26 

ObiA  VnlUy  fuvl  T^lr^^             ,.  .  ,    .,..,.. 

13,473,815 

21,501.870 

706,786,808 

62.5 

Minnefot* 

780,773 

1.624,616 

2.168,380 

996,096 

452, 402 

438,737 
6, 616, 144 
5,588.265 
3,417,817 
1,630,660 

14,831,741 
275.024,247 
202.485,723 
105,729,325 

65,450.185 

19 

I«wa 

168l3 

KiiMQii 

93.4 

"Tm^obs  .......... 

106.1 

irebreiifcfi ,, 

144.7 

Hlstoorl  Valley 

6.022,266 

17. 601. 623 

663. 621, 171 

110 

OftlifornJft ......... 

864,694 

174,768 

62,266 

75, 116 

71, 781 
5,646 

487 
2,117 

1,993,325 
126.862 
12,891 
39,183 

» 

OreKon  

NeT«da , 

Waahiagton 

0.7 
0.2 
0.5 

Paciflo - 

1,176,844 

80,031 

2.172.261 

1.8 

Colorado — 

A rizona  •••.... 

194,327 
40,440 

135. 177 
32.610 
39.150 

119,665 

143,693 
20.789 

177,624 

22.901 
1,818 

90,852 
569 
197 

41,449 

12,007 

455.968 

34,746 

2,000,864 

10.408 

5,649 

633.786 

163,843 

2.3 
0.8 

DakoU 

14.8 

Idaho 

0.5 

Montana 

0.1 

Npw  MezJoo 

5.3 

Utah         

1.1 

■WyninJf»ff---r-r-r • 

District  of  Columbia 

1.032 

29.750 

0.3 

Booky  Mountains  and  District  of  Columbia . 

908,384 

170,915 

3, 340, 514 

3.7 

50.155.783 

62.868.869 

1,754.861,535 

35 

The  movement  of  com  prodnction  has  been  constant  and  striking:. 
It  has  been  not  only  westward,  but  also  northward.  The  seat  of  tno 
production  was  formerly  in  the  South.  Tennessee  held  the  first  positi^m 
in  1840.  In  1m4!)  fifteen  Southern  States  produced  59  per  cent,  of  tbe 
crop,  though  Tennessee  had  dropped  to  fifth  in  rank,  prece<led  by  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Illinois^  and  Indiana.    In  1859  the  Northern  States  had  ex- 
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changed  position  with  the  South,  and  claimed  about  six-tenths  of  the 
production,  Illinois  taking  the  lead,  foliowed  by  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Illinois  had  only  half  a  crop  in  1869,  yet 
still  held  the  first  position;  Iowa  came  in  next,  and  five  States  followed 
in  the  same  order  as  ten  years  before.  Illinois  had  in  thirty  years,  from 
1849  to  1879,  exchanged  the  third  place  for  the  first;  Missouri  the  sixth 
for  the  third.  Indiana  held  still  the  fourth  place.  Ohio  had  dropped 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  Kentucky  from  the  second  to  the  seventh, 
and  Tennessee  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Pennsylvania  came  into  the  Ust,  and  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  North  Carolina,  which  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  list,  failea 
to  appear  in  that  of  1879. 

TabU  showing  the  ten  largest  ewn-producing  States  in  the  census  years  of  1849,  1859,  1809, 

and  1879. 


Na 

states. 

1849. 

No. 

SUtes. 

18oa 

1 

Ohio 

BusheU. 

59.078,8W 

58,672,691 

57,646,984 

52,964,363 

62, 276, 223 

36,214.537 

35. 254, 319 

30,080,099 

28,754,048 

27, 941, 051 

10 

niinols 

ButheU, 
115. 174, 777 

?, 

Kentackv 

Ohio 

78, 543, 190 

8 

minois.. 

Missouri 

72, 892, 157 

4 

TpH^Ml^    ., 

Tndisna  T...,rr ^-. .,,.,... 

71, 588, 919 

5 

TflniM»»8e©  ...^........... ...... 

Kentncky 

64»043,683 

6 

MlBMuri 

T«nn«'44e4  ^.^,.,.r,^,,^^,.,^,.^ 

52, 089, 926 

7 

Viripnia 

Iowa .......................... 

42, 410, 686 

R 

Georgia 

Virginia 

38, 319, 999 

0 

Alabama 

83,226,282 
30,776,293 

10 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ko. 

States. 

1869. 

No. 

SUtes. 

1879. 

1 

lUJnois 

BwheU. 
129.921,395 
08,935,065 
67, 501, 144 
66,034.075 
51, 094, 588 
50,091,006 
41.343,614 
34, 702, 006 
20.554,538 
18,454,215 

1 
2 

8 
9 
10 

Illinois 

Bu»keU. 
325,792,481 
275,024,247 
202,485^723 
115, 482. 800 

**, 

lOWQi    ......................... 

lOWH 

8 

Ohio 

Missouri 

4 

Missouri 

Indiana 

5 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Ul,  877, 124 
105, 729, 825 

n 

Kentacky 

Kansas 

7 

Tettijesfloe  .................... 

Kentucky 

72, 852, 268 

R 

Pennsylvania 

Nebraska 

65, 450, 136 

0 

10 

Texas        

62,764^429 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

45,821,531 

ExporUition. — ^The  exportation  of  com  has  been  about  6  per  cent,  of 
the  production  during  the  last  decade,  or  twice  the  proportion  of  the 
previous  five  years.  At  earlier  periods  the  shipments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries have  fluctuated  greatly  from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent, 
of  the  crop.  It  has  never  been  sufficient  to  control  or  greatly  modify 
home  prices.  When  prices  have  been  high  at  home  exportation  has 
been  greatly  checked;  when  very  low,  larger  shipments  have  been 
found  desirable,  in  supplementing  the  feeding  stufi[;s  of  Europe,  with 
which  corn  competes.  It  has  ever  been,  until  recently,  an  inconsider- 
able element  in  such  feeding  material,  a  convenience  for  limited  uses, 
rather  than  a  necessity  to  be  had  without  regard  to  price.  The  great 
increase  of  the  latest  period  of  five  years  has  been  mainly  due  to  great 
abundance  and  low  price ;  in  part,  to  the  increasing  appreciation  con- 
sequent upon  eidarged  use.  The  following  table  from  the  Treasury 
records,  as  arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  will  illustrate  these 
views : 
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Table  9howing  quaniitieB  and  values  of  com  and  cam  msal  exported  from  1869  io  1881  indiuUx, 


Yaan  ending  June  80. 

Com. 

Coni  meal. 

BarreU. 
258,  H85 
233,709 
208,  813 
253, 670 
257,  948 
362,307 
99,419 
237.275 
284,281 
336,  508 
3u9,867 
187,  093 
211,811 
308,840 
403,  Ul 
387,  807 
291,654 
354,240 
447,907 
432,  753 
397,  160 
350,618 
434,998 
288,942 

ToUl  eern. 

Cora. 

Coin  meal. 

Total  com. 

1869 

Bfuhdi. 

1, 719, 998 
8, 314, 155 
10,678.244 
18,  9ti4, 009 
16,119.476 
4, 096. 694 
2,812,720 

13,  516,  651 

14,  889.  823 
11,147.490 

7.  047, 197 
1,392,115 
0, 826, 309 
84,491,650 
38.  t>4 1.930 
34.  434.  606 
2^.  H5X,  420 
49.  411.1,  572 
70,  8<k),  a^^i 
8a,  461, 098 
86,  296,  252 
98, 169. 877 
91,  908, 175 
43,184,915 

ButKMi. 
2,755,588 
4,248,991 
11,491,496 
19, 919, 189 
17, 151. 268 
5,146.122 
3,  210, 402 
14, 465, 751 
16, 026, 947 
12. 493,  522 
8,286.665 
2, 140,  487 
10,  678, 553 
35.727,010 
40, 154, 874 
35. 985, 834 
30,  025, 036 
50, 910, 532 
72.652.611 
87.192,110 
87.  884, 892 
99.  572, 329 
93. 648, 147 
44,840,683 

11,828,108 

2,899,808 

6,890.865 

10, 387, 383 

10,592,794 

3.353,280 

3.  679, 133 

11,070,395 

14,871,092 

13, 094, 036 

6,820,719 

1,287,  .175 

7, 458,-997 

23.984.365 

23, 794. 694 

24,769.951 

24,456.937 

33, 265, 280 

41.621.245 

48, 030, 3.58 

40, 655, 120 

63,298.247 

50,702.669 

28,845,830 

$994,260 

012.075 

692,003 

778.8a 

1.013.372 

1, 349. 765 

1.489,886 

1.129,484 

1,555.586 

2,068,480 

1,656,273 

935,676 

051,830 

1, 214. 099 

1,474,827 

1, 529, 399 

1,290,533 

1,305,027 

1,511,152 

1,336,187 

1,06*.  231 

081, 3«1 

1,270,200 

094,201 

$2,817,873 
3,311,883 
7,582.868 
ll,lt&,T27 
11,606.076 
6,703,645 
5,160,019 
12,109.870 
16.426,677 
15  162,466 

1M60 

1W51     

18(;2 

1863 

Itt64 

lWk» 

IK06 

}Hb7 

1868 

J869 

8.476.093 

J870 

2. 223, 251 

1871 

8,410.827 
25,109,364 

1872 

1873 

1874 * 

25,260,521 
26.390.350 

1875 

25. 747, 470 

1876 

84. 570, 307 

Ib77 

43. 132,307 

1878 

48  366,545 

1879 

42, 707, 851 

1880 

54,  270. 096 

IHSl 

51,  072, 880 

1882 

20, 840, 031 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  prove  that  exportation  of  corn  ha^s  little 
influence  upon  price;  at  least,  that  the  home  demand,  from  the  relative 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  production,  is  the  controlling  factor  in  fix^ing 
price.  The  value  at  ports  of  shipment  was  55  cents  in  1880,  and  the 
quantity  shipped  witliin  a  fraction  of  one  hundred  million  bushels.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  1870  the  export  price  was  $1.04,  and  the  shipments 
amounted  only  to  a  fraction  above  two  millions.  The  price  controls 
mainly  the  foreign  demand ;  that  demand  affects  only  in  small  degree 
the  prices  in  this  countiy. 

WHEAT. 

The  crop  of  1881,  grown  upon  a  breadth  greater,  with  one  exception, 
than  ever  before  reported,  was  the  smallest  since  1877,  with  a  lower 
yield  per  acre  than  any  of  which  official  record  is  made.  The  average 
of  11  ye^rs  is  12.2  bushels  per  acre,  ranging  from  13.9  in  1877  to  10.2  in 
1881.  The  average  price,  on  the  basis  of  farm  valuation,  in  December, 
is  $1.19,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  crop  since  1872.  While  the 
price  of  corn  is  determined  mainly  by  the  per  capita  supply,  the  exi)or- 
tation  being  only  3  to  6  per  cent.,  the  value  of  wheat  depends  upon 
the  combined  production  of  Europe  and  America,  three  to  four  tenths 
of  the  crop  being  shipped  abroad  in  seasons  of  European  scarcity.  The 
fbllowing  statement  presents  the  estimates  of  area,  product,  and  value 
for  a  period  of  eleven  years : 


Calendar  year*. 

Total  prodno- 
tlon. 

Total  area  of 
crop. 

Total  Talne  of 
crop. 

Average 

value  p<?r 

buafael. 

Averaire 

yirfdper 

acre. 

Avemgo 

valneof 

yi<fklper 

acre. 

1871 

ButheU. 

230,  722.  400 
249, 907, 100 

281.  254,  700 
309,102,700 
292, 136.  000 
289,  3,',C,  500 
364, 194, 146 
420. 122, 400 
448.  756,  6^0 
4H8.  549.  868 
380,  280,  U90 

Aent. 

19,  943,  893 

20,  8.^8,  359 
22, 171.  076 
24,  967.  027 
26. 381,  512 
27, 627.  021 
26, 277,  M6 
32, 108,  ."160 
32,  545,  9.50 
37,  98«;,  717 
37,  709, 020 

$200,411,820 
810, 180, 375 
323,  594, 80.«5 
291, 107, 895 
294,  580, 990 
300.  2.%,  300 
3i>4.  eo.'i,  770 
326, 346, 424 
497,  030. 142 
474.  201, 8.50 
453, 790, 427 

125.8 
124 
U5 
IH.l 
100 
103.7 

ioa2 

77.7 
110.8 

95.1 
119 

BuahOt. 

11.5 

ILO 

J2.7 

12.3 

11 

10.4 

18.0 

13.1 

13.8 

18.1 

10.1 

$14  56 
14  87 

1872 

1673 ^ 

14  59 

1874 

11  66 

1875 

11  16 

1876 

10  86 

1877 

15  08 

1878 

10  16 

1879 

15  27 

1880 

13  4^ 

]d81 

12  03 

Total 

3.  764, 472,  534 

308, 577,  281 

3. 956, 199, 807 

"V  ■  " 

Annual  average 

342,  224,  770 

28,052,480 

359,  G54, 528 

105.1 

12.2 

12  82 
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90  per  cent. 

Wheat  is  a  crop  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  though  very 
unequally,  some  States  producinp:  scarcely  a  week's  supply.  The  New 
England  States  together  grow  only  a  sufficiency  for  three  weeks,  the 
Middle  States  obtain  three-tenths  of  their  wheat  from  the  West,  and  the 
South  has  a  deficiency  quite  as  large.  Kentucky  and  Teni/essee  pro- 
duce breadstufts  for  home  consumption,  and  sometimes  a  small  quan- 
tity toward  filling  the  Southern  demand.  The  States  that  have  any 
considerable  surplus  of  wheat  are  those  north  of  the  Oliio  River,  those 
of  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Twelve  States  and 
two  Territories  complete  the  list  of  reliable  surplus  wheat  producing 
States. 

Where  and  by  whom  is  this  surplus  used!  By  an  analysis  of  the 
fects  of  production,  local  distribution,  and  exportation,  we  are  able  to 
fix  with  considerable  precision  the  local  consumption.  Yet  the  produc- 
tion varies  annually,  sometimes  20  per  cent,  or  more  in  a  single  year. 
Consumption  is  increased  by  augmenting  population,  and  great  scarcity 
with  high  prices  may  somewhat  diminish  the  per  capita  rat^.  AH  these 
changes  add  to  the  difficulties  of  calculating  the  distribution  of  each 
crop. 

Yet  the  writer  four  years  ago  attempted  to  show  what  had  l)ecome  of 
the  assumed  crop  of  1877,  believing  that  similar  calculations  for  sab- 
sequent  years  would  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  production, 
if  substantially  correct,  or  show  wide  and  increasing  discrepancies  if 
the  bases  of  these  calculations  were  unfounded  and  untrue.  First,  the 
reserve  for  seed,  a  large  proportion  of  it  to  be  planted  soon  after  ripen- 
ing, requii'es  a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  as  established  by  a  careful 
investigation.  Kext,  the  exportation  of  the  following  fiscal  year,  which 
corresponds  with  sufficient  nearness  to  the  crop  year,  which  can  be  given 
in  actual  bushels.  The  remainder  is  left  for  consumption,  almost  ex- 
clusively as  food  for  man.  This  requirement  for  local  consumption,  the 
distribution  of  the  supply,  is  not  blindly  assumed,  but  is  fixed  after  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  of  transportation  to  the  South,  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  after  examination  of  flour-manufacturing  data,  and  ail  facts 
that  bear  upon  local  differences  in  rate  of  consumption. 

Without  attempting  too  minute  characterization  of  local  diiferences 
in  rate  of  consumption,  but  averaging  for  large  groups  of  States,  the 
assumed  supply  of  twelve  States,  fo)m  Maryland  to  Texas,  is  placeil  at 
4  bushels.  A  very  large  proportion  of  corn  is  used  in  this  region,  by 
all  classes,  and  especially  by  the  great  masses  of  laborers;  in  sojne  dis- 
tricts the  consumption  of  wheat  is  not  half  the  average  for  the  whole 
country.  In  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  proportion  is  much  gi'eater 
than  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  yet  4  bushels  is  probably  an  excessive 
rather  than  a  deficient  supply  for  the  whole  region^  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  the  average  is  placed  at  4J  bushels.  In  the  great  wheat- 
growing  States,  and  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  wheat  is  more 
exclusively  used  for  bread,  though  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat  are  con- 
sumed to  a  limited  extent,  and  5  bushels  are  allowed.  This  makes  an 
average  of  fully  4|  bushels,  or  a  full  barrel  of  flour,  to  each  inhabitant 
throughout  the  country — more  in  some  States,  less  in  others. 

Upon  such  basis  the  following  table  is  constructed,  showing  the  dis- 
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tribation  of  the  estimated  prodaction  of  1877,  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  spring  of  1878 : 

TVIEEAT.  1877. 


Group  of  states. 

Prodaction. 

Consumption. 

Snrplas. 

Deflcienoy. 

For  broad. 

For  seed. 

"New  EnfflADd  ................. 

Bushtli. 

1, 174. 800 

BuMheU, 

20  OfU.  SfiO 

BwtheU. 
104, 80O 

Buthds. 

Btuthelf, 

18, 985,  560 

Middle   

34, 180,  000  !       51.  380.  B70 

3, 514. 683 
6.  814.  IM 
2  883  714 

20.  715. 653 

»outb  Atlantic  and  Gnlf. 

Kfntacky  and  Tennensee 

WMtem  Central   

37,  250,  000 
18,  550.  000 
161, 450, 000 
77,  214. 346 
84  375  000 

46,  384, 012 
13.929,466 
66, 875, 215 
17.141,980 

7   »l<i  1A0 

i'tmoto' 

l.'i,  948, 162 

16,360l060  '      78,214,725 
8, 778, 260         53, 294, 106 
4.447,641  1      22.392,179 

Lake 

Partflr.  ftnd  TArrifnriAjt 

364. 194, 146  j    223,302,383 

1 

40,913,308 

155,627,830 

53.  649, 375 

The  net  surplus,  after  supply  of  Stat<es  not  self-supporting,  is  99,978,- 
455,  of  which  90,IG7,9oO  are  sent  to  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal 
year,  leaving  a  small  balance  to  eke  out  the  supply  of  the  following  year. 

These  groups,  wi.th  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  country, 
produce  scitrcely  one-lifth  of  the  crop.  Two  other  groups,  inhabited  by 
two-thirds  as  many  people,  produce  a  surplus  of  131,508,831  bushels. 

This  showing  of  the  consumption  of  1877~'78  looked  well  enough  for 
that  year.  Would  similar  calculations,  applied  to  future  estimates  and 
future  changes  in  exportation  and  seeding  and  increase  of  population, 
lit  equally  well  the  new  estimates  of  production  f  If  not,  then  an  error, 
either  in  the  estimate  or  in  the  distribution,  is  probable. 

The  next  year,  1878,  allowing  2^  per  cent,  increased  consumption  for 
augmented  population,  over  8,000,000  bushels  more  of  seed  for  enlarged 
acreage,  and  an  immense  advance  in  exportation  to  147,087,649  bushels, 
the  distribution  aggregates  the  high  figure  of  424,728,407  bushels.  The 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1878  was  420,122,400 
bushels. 

So  far  the  test  is  a  close  one.  In  these  two  years  the  combined 
figures  for  distribution  make  a  sum  a  few  millions  less  than  the  assumed 
production,  with  no  encroachment  upon  the  average  surplus  stock 
(available  for  food)  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  dealers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trade  year,  which  may  amount  to  40,000,000  or  50,000,000 
bushels.  The  next  crop  is  that  of  the  census  year  1879,  and  we  take 
the  figures  of  the  census  to  represent  its  production.  We  use  the  same 
calculations,  taking  the  ascertained  population  of  1880,  the  census  area, 
and  the  official  exportation,  with  the  following  result: 

WHEAT,  1879. 


Groap  of  States. 

Production. 

Consumption. 

Surplus. 

Deficiency. 

For  bread. 

For  seed. 

Kew  EnelMid 

BusheU. 
1, 227, 037 
34, 127, 182 
32,  940.  094 
18, 687, 466 
231,  702,  204 
96, 018,  262 
45, 777, 260 

BusheU. 
20,  052,  645 
53, 217, 430 
52, 005, 148 
14, 359,  720 
67, 478, 635 
18, 666, 035 
10,402,490 

BtahOs. 

118,604 
3, 628, 941 
6, 066, 609 
3, 535, 006 
25.  273,  980 
10. 22%  368 
4, 298,  668 

BuikeU. 

Butkd*. 
18, 044*112 
22,719,189 
25^131,663 

MiddiT..!?!/..::..  ::""!.:; 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

KeDtuokv  and  Tennessee 

792.740 
138, 949,  589 
66, 128, 839 
31.07«  102 

Central  Western 

Lake  

Paclflo  and  Territories 

Total 

459,479,505 

236,182,103 

53, 145, 076 

236.047,290 

66,794,964 
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si^bt  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  Consequently  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  distiibution  amounts  to  10^000,000  bashels  more  than 
the  production  of  the  previous  year.  We  now  find  that  the  aggregate 
yield  of  three  years  (by  the  census  and  two  previous  estimates)  is 
1,243,000,000  bushels,  and  the  distribution,  covering  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  same  crops,  1,248,000,000.  Certainly  we  can  discover  no  dis- 
crepancy up  to  this  point. 

Two  more  crops  have  since  been  garnered.  Will  the  harmony  be- 
tween apparent  production  and  consumption  still  continue  T  Let  us  see. 
The  largest  product  ever  made  is  reported  in  1880,  amounting  to  498,- 
549,808  bushels.  Allowing  2^  per  cent,  for  increase  of  population,  the 
consumption  is  242,086,655  bushels.  For  seed  the  requirement  is  in- 
creased to  56,563,530  bushels.  The  exportation,  the  largest  ever  known 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  186,321,214  bushels.  The  total  distri- 
bution is  484,971,399  bushels,  leaving  a  surplus  of  13,578,469  bushels, 
which  is  needed  to  eke  out  the  diminished  supply  of  the  following  year. 

Coming  to  the  year  1881,  in  which  the  reduction  of  more  than  100,- 
000,000  bushels  is  noted,  and  in  which  the  price  has  advanced  higher 
than  for  many  previous  years,  when  the  reserves  of  the  farm,  the  com- 
mercial granary,  and  railroad  elevator  are  reduced  beyond  all  precedent, 
a  test  parallel  with  those  of  previous  years  is  a  severe  onej  yet  we  make 
no  change  in  the  basis  of  calculation,  except  that,  in  consideration  of 
extraordinary  prices  and  enforced  economy  in  living,  it  is  deemed  not 
only  fair  but  necessary  to  recognize  a  possible  difference  in  consump- 
tion, and  a  fourth  of  a  bushel  is  therefore  deducted  from  the  per  capita 
allowance  of  each  section;  a  small  difference,  but  a  large  limitation 
might  be  construed  into  accommodation  to  the  greatly  diminished  esti- 
mate of  production,  and  an  assertion  of  a  theory  of  wide  fluctuation  in 
the  rate  of  cousumi)tion  of  wheat,  which  is  not  probable,  the  wheaten 
loaf  being  more  nearly  a  fixed  quantity  in  an  American's  dietary  than 
any  other  article  of  food.  Should  no  allowance  for  diminished  con- 
sumption be  insisted  on,  it  increases  the  amount  consumed  less  than 
13,000,000  bushels,  which  would  not  require  an  excessive  drain  on  aver- 
age reserves  in  farmers'  hands.  The  showing  for  1881-'82  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

WHEAT.  188L 


Group  of  states. 

Prodaotion. 

Consomption. 

Sorplna. 

Defloiency. 

For  bread. 

Foraeed. 

New  Bngland 

ButhOt. 
1,228,260 
82,703,000 
33,328,830 
15, 033. 000 
169,091,000 
75,160.000 
56,737,000 

BumJUU. 
19. 812, 012 
52, 831. 604 
51,192,566 
14,240,054 
67. 950, 987 
18,796,695 
10, 425, 894 

BusheU. 

119,371 
3.770,826 
6,917.947 
3,847,862 

25, 655, 542 
9.161,289 
5.  743. 236 

ButkOt,    . 

Bu9ha$. 
18,703,123 
23,809,430 
24, 781, 683 

Middle.: 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Central  Western 

'"*7i'484,*47i' 

47, 201, 016 
40,«r7,870 

8, 054, 416 

Lake 

Faciflo  and  Territories 

Total 

383,280,090 

235,249,812 

55,215,573 

163,258,357 

70, 438, 652 

The  deficiency  of  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  States  is  greater  than  nsnal, 
and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fail  to  produce  the  4J  bushels  per  capita 
assumed  as  their  food  requirement.  The  surplus  of  the  grain-growing 
States  is  small.    The  net  overplus  of  200,000,000  bushels  in  1880  ha^ 
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been  reduced  nearly  60  per  cent.  Tbe  current  annual  exportation, 
though  lea8  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  1880-'81,  exhausts  this  surplus, 
and  also  reduces  to  the  lowest  limit  (in  many  years)  the  usual  reserves 
on  hand  in  farmers'  bin  or  merchants'  granary  at  the  close  of  each,  crop 
year. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  these  calculations,  it  is  seen  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  two  years  is  less  by  a  very  small  margin  than  the  produc- 
tion, lu  two  other  years  it  is  more  by  an  equally  small  difference;  and 
only  in  tlie  last  year  is  there  an  a])pareut  discrepancy,  which  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  diminished  stocks  in  hands  of  growers  and  deal- 
ers as  compared  with  the  large  surplus  of  August  1, 1881,  when  possi- 
bly 4^,000,000  bushels,  exclusive  of  seed,  were  iu  existence  east  of  the 
liocky  Mountains  and  20,000,000  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  recapitu- 
lation is  as  follows: 


Years. 

1    Production. 

For  food.      I 

For  seed. 

BxportoUikii. 

Total  diatribu. 
tion. 

1877 

1        Bushel*. 
:m>4,  IM,  146 

BuOuils. 

223,  302,  383  , 
228,  877.  978 
236, 182, 103 
242.  UH5,  6o5  . 
235,  24B,  812 

BM»hdt. 

40,913.308 
48. 162, 810 
63,145,076 
M,  .'i«3, 530 
59, 215. 573 

90, 167,  ©BO 
147,  COT,  649 
180.804,188 
186.321,214 
121.892,389 

354,389,650 
424.  728, 407 

]rt7H      

1        420  121',  400 

1879 

If--') 

Ih81 

1        459,47U,fi05 

49K,r»40,  Ht« 

1        383,280.090 

46A.<B1,354I 

Total 

2.125,020,009 

1.16:..  698,  031  1 

254, 000, 327 

726, 373, 391 

2.146,072,649 

AYfi-age... 

1        415,125.202 

233.139,766, 

50.80Q,06:> 

145,274,678 

429,214,530 

The  result  is  an  estimated  production  of  2,122,626^009  bushels  in  five 
years,  nnd  a  distribution  of  2,146,180,200  bushels,  an  excess  of  20.554,251 
bushels.  If  this  represents  truly  the  facts  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, it  shows  that  the  surplus  on  hand  at  the  close  of  tiie  wheat  year, 
August  1, 1882,  was  about  20,000,000  bushels  less  than  at  the  same  dsite 
iu  1877.  It  is  certain  that  the  unexampled  exhaustion  of  stocks,  in  con- 
sequence of  la«t  year's  diminished  product,  did  reduce  stocks  to  that  ex* 
tent  at  least.    A  few  facts  will  make  this  matter  plain. 

The  early  exhaustion  of  the  surplus  is  indicated  by  results  of  returns 
of  wheat  on  hand  March  20, 1882  (four  months  before  the  close  of  the 
wheat  yojir),  compared  with  the  quantity  on  hand  March  20, 1881,  in 
the  following  States,  which  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  of 
wheat : 


March  20, 1882. 

March  20, 1881. 

states. 

Percent, 
of  crop. 

Busbda. 

Per  cent 
of  crop. 

Bnahela. 

(Mho   

36 

18 
39 
23 
17 
15 
21 

9,630,000 
S,  643, 540 
6,830,880 
4. 197, 040 
3. 467, 830 
3,986,350 
2,906,400 

80 
28 
24 
28 
28 
26 
23 

14.987.143 
18.»4.688 
9,6M,ft67 
0,2W;807 
8,277,678 
6,987.360 
2.972.316 

IiuiiRna 

IliinoiH 

1„WA 

■Ntisri«)tui 

K  MIlSilH        ............................................ 

iNubriuika. ..............•>.•.........•.. 

Total 

Bl 

86,662,040 

25 

64,383,863 

Instead  of  25  per  cent,  on  hand  at  that  date,  there  was  only  21  per 
<Tiit.,  while  tlie  ae.tual  qnantity  on  hand  of  the  reduced  crop  of  1881  was 
less  by  nejirly  liiy)()0,000  bushels;  a  decrease  of  nearly  half. 

The  reduction  iu  the  visible  supply  of  the  Atlantic  coast  wheat  wm 
also  in  very  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
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March  20,  1880 25,864,237 

March  19,  1881 22,907,003 

March  18,  1882 13,415,924 

From  this  time  to  June  24,  the  receipts  at  seaboard  ports  were  only 
10,042,838,  and  the  visible  supply  (stock  "in  sight'')  had  in  that  time 
been  reduced  2,860,478  bushels,  showing  that  a  little  more  than  7,000,000 
bushels  had  in  the  meantime  come  from  all  farms  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  over  the  through  routes  eastward,  though  a  small  additional 
quantity  had  been  drawn  from  farmers  for  local  distribution.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  facts  that  there  was  little  more  than  half  of  the  usual 
surplus. 

!l^om  this  exposition  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  amount  of 
wheat  required  as  food,  in  years  of  average  abundance,  is  4J  bushels 
per  capita ;  that  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  4^,  and  rarely  falls  below  4 J 
bushels. 

It  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  estimates  of  production  are  substan- 
tially correct  as  to  the  crop,  and  that  they  assuredly  are  not  too  high, 
if  divergent  at  all  from  the  actual. 

The  increase  of  wheat  production  in  thirty  years  is  quite  remarkable, 
and  its  progress  westward  equally  notable.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  (nearly)  14  per  cent,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  of  427  per  cent,  in  the 
Central  States,  and  3132  per  cent,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  ten  years  past  the  increase  has  been  63  per  cent,  in  the  central 
belt  and  92  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  region,  though  the  actual  increase 
in  bushels  was  greater  in  the  former— 88,388,110  against  82,120,609 
bushels. 

The  production  of  each  grand  division  is  thus  shown  for  each  decennial 
enumeration: 


Sections. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

Atlantio  coast 

JButhOa. 
51, 057, 020 
43,522,646 
5,806,278 

Buthels. 
53, 294, 137 
94, 458, 609 
25, 362, 178 

ButheU. 

57,478,371 
140, 877. 070 

89.802,185 

Htuhelti. 
58, 701. 531 
229,205,180 
171,512.794 

Central  belt 

TTwn<i-Mifl«iRsippi t-^»t ^- 

Total 

100,485,944 

173, 104, 924 

287,745.620 

450, 479, 505 

The  percentage  proportions  of  each  crop  produced  in  each  division 
are  thuB  compared: 


Sections. 

1849. 

1859. 

1869. 

1879. 

Atlantic  coast 

51.4 

43.3 

5.3 

30.7 
54.6 
14.7 

20. 
40. 
31. 

12.8 

Central  belt 

49.9 

TrHus-Mississippi 

37.3 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  grown  in  the  central  belt  has  not 
declined  in  thirty  years,  though  it  is  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  In 
the  last  decade  it  has  slightly  advanced. 

The  most  striking  fact  in  wheat  production  is  the  increase  per  capita, 
notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  increase  in  x>opulatioii.  It  was  4.33 
bushels  in  1849;  5.5  in  1859;  7.28  in  1869;  and  9.2  in  1879.  The  fol- 
lowing exhibit  gives  the  quantity  per  capita,  with  the  acreage  and  the 
population  of  each  State. 
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The  local  changes  of  production  are  seen  dearly  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  represents  the  ten  principal  wheat-growing  States  iu 
each  enumeration  m  the  order  of  their  prominence.  Two  States  in  the 
last  litst  exceed  the  production  of  the  whole  ten  of  the  first,  and  very 
nearly  equal  the  entire  crop  of  1849.  The  first  in  1849  literally  becomes 
the  last  in  1879.  Only  three  of  the  first  list,  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  fail  to  appear  in  the  last.  The  tenth  State  in  1879,  Pennsyl- 
vaniii,  has  a  production  considerably  in  excess  of  the  first  in  the  list  of 
1840,  which  is  also  Pennsylvania.  Ten  States  in  1849  produced  86  per 
cent,  of  the  crop,  75  in  1859,  79  in  1869,  and  75  in  1879;  i.  e.,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  product  is  grown  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  showing  that  while  wheat  can  and  may  be  grown 
iu  every  political  division  of.  the  United  States,  there  are  climatic,  geo- 
logical, or  economic  reasons  for  unequal  and  patchy  distribution  of  this 
imi)ortaut  crop.    These  changes  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


StaiM. 


PenDSTlTtniA 

Ohio 

New  York . . . 

VirtfiniA 

niiuoiB 

Indimia 

Michigan.... 
Mar>-lan(l.... 
WiscoDniii.... 
HiaBuuri 

Total.. 


1849. 


BuaheU, 
15,367,6B1 
14,487,351 
13, 121. 408 

U,  212,616 
0,414,575 
6,214,458 
4, 025. 880 
4. 404, 680 
4, 286, 131 
2, 981, 652 


StalM. 


86,506.541 


niinoia 

Indiaoa 

Wiwoonaiii.... 

Ohio 

Virginia 

PennsylTaaia . 
NewYork.... 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Mai  y  land 


Total. 


ISSOl 


BuakOs, 

23,837,023 

Id,  848. 267 

15.657,458 

15. 119.  047 

18, 180. 977 

13.  042. 1G5 

8.681.105 

8.440.403 

8.336.368 

6,103.480 


129,203.293 


States. 


1879. 


riinoia 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin . . . 
Pennsylvania 
M'sncsota... 
Califnrnia.... 

Mi<'hi}D*n 

Miasouii 

Total... 


ButheU. 

80, 128. 405 
20, 435.  092 
27.  882, 150 
27,  747, 222 
25.606.344 
10,672,967 
18.  ^66, 073 
16. 676, 702 
16, 265.  773 
14,315,926 


226. 597, 283 


niinofa 

Intliana...... 

Ohio 

Michigan  

Minnesota..., 

Iowa 

California.... 

Missouri 

Wisconsin . . . 
Pennsylvania 

Total... 


BuMhsU, 

51,110,502 
47,284,853 
46.014,869 
85,532,543 
34,001,090 
31,154,205 
29,017,707 
24, 006, 627 
24,884,680 
19,462,405 


844,029.430 


The  rate  of  westward  movement  of  wheat  is  greater  than  that  of  com. 
Calculating  the  distance  traversed  westward  on  the  line  of  the  fortieth 
parallel  (which  very  nearly  divides  the  crop  into  northern  and  sonthem 
halves)  at  the  rate  of  280,135  feet  to  each  degree  of  longimde,  the  move- 
ment of  thirty  years  is  equal  to  411  miles,  or  13.7  miles  per  annum.  The 
center  line  of  pVoduction  passed  through  Eastern  Ohio  in  1849;  through 
the  eastern  hue  of  counties  of  Indiana  in  1859;  Eastern  Illinois,  in  the 
western  line  of  Pratt  County  in  1869,  and  the  center  of  Illinois  in  1879, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 


Tears. 

Crop. 

Central  Ifaie 
oflonfitodr. 

l.viVCI , 

ButtuU. 

100.485.944 
173,104.924 
287, 74^  626 
459,479,505 

gl© 

]S.)9  

85^24' 

IHCid ; 

88 

1879 

8SP  45^ 
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dividing  the  crops,  both  of  wheat  aod  com,  at  the  four  deceuiiial  dates. 
The  movemeut  of  thirty  years  was  through  7J  degrees  of  lougitude. 
It  has  not  been  equal,  more  than  half  of  the  stride  having  been  accom- 
plished in  the  first  ten  years.  Nor  has  the  march  been  without  retro- 
grade, as  the  line  of  equal  division  of  the  crop  was  carried  in  1877  fully 
a  thii^  of  a  degree  farther  than  in  1879,  when  the  Ohio  Valley  pro- 
duced 180,000,000  bushels  and  the  entire  Northwest  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  on  nearly  the  same  area.  It  is  possible  that  the  move- 
ment may  at  some  future  day  tend  eastward  after  the  western  limit  is 
reached.  The  reced  ng  eastward  in  1879  was  in  consequence  of  a 
higher  rate  of  yield  in  the  older  winter- wheat  States,  in  part  from  bet- 
ter cultivation,  tile-draining,  and  wiser  management,  with  the  aid  of  a 
propitious  season*  The  following  statement  illustrates  the  difference  in 
vield: 


Winter  wheat. 

1 

States. 

Spring  whaa*. 

StatM. 

Bnshela. 

Bnshek 
per  acre. 

Boahels. 

Baahelfl 
peraore. 

New  York 

11,687,766 
19, 462, 405 
46, 014, 869 
35,682.548 
47.284,863 
61,110.508 

15.7 
13.6 

lao 

10.5 
18.0 
16.9 

WiflooDsin 

24,884.689 
84,601.080 
81^  164, 206 
18.847.007 
2,830.289 

12.8 

Pennnyl  vsnift •■..... 

Minneeota 

11.4 

Ohio.  

Iowa 

10.2 

llichicM 

Nobraaka 

0.4 

TniliMIII                 ..         r..  T.-r 

Dakota 

^^ital 

10.7 

Tllimto  , 

Total 

210,902.888 

17.0 

107,817.220 

11.0 

The  highest  rate  of  yield  in  the  northwest  fails  to  equal  the  lowest  in 
the  great  winter-wheat  Staten  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  difference  here  presented  is  greater  than  the  average  difference 
of  a  series  of  years,  yet  the  causes  producing  it  act  with  much  uniform- 
ity and  certaint}^,  and  the  lEact  enforces  an  important  lesson  in  wheat 
husbandry. 

Ejcportatian. — ^The  exportation  of  wheat  assumed  increased  impor- 
tance during  the  war  fieriod  from  the  high  price  of  gold  (wheat  being 
sold  virtually  for  gold),  and  from  the  necessity  for  something  in  the 
place  of  cotton  with  which  to  pay  for  necessarily  heavy  imports. 
During  those  four  years  the  average  annual  shipments  exceeded 
50,(KK),000  bushels.  For  five  years  thereafter  the  annual  shipments 
averaged  but  20,000,000.  Then  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade, 
first  from  increased  consumption  of  wheat  in  an  em  of  progress  and 
prosperity,  and  afterwarda,  when  a  check  came  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  great  nations  of  western  Europe,  several  unpropitious  seasons 
in  succession  caused  a  largely  increased  demand  on  our  supply,  which, 
fortunately,  was  ample  for  all  demands.  The  high  prices  which  re- 
Bulti'd  have  greatly  increased  the  acreage,  which  has  been  doubled 
in  fifteen  years.  Since  1869  the  exportation  has  never  fallen  below 
fifty  millions,  except  in  1871-'72,  and  for  four  years  past  it  has  averaged 
159,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  and  an  export  value  of  f  187,<K)0,000. 
The  foreign  shipments  of  five  years  have  equaled  the  volume  of  exports 
of  sixteen  pre\ious  crops. 
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TMe  $k9win§  fmmnlMtt  tmi  fMhm  0/  wketU  mnI  wkmiJUmr  mftrUd/nm  1869  ^  1889, 


Teun. 


WhMt 


Wb«at-fl9az. 


TttelwhMi 


WbMt. 


Wheal 


ToUl  wheat 


1869. 

1800. 
1881. 
1809. 
1808. 
1804. 
1805 
1800. 
1807 
1808 
1809. 
1879 
1871. 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1883 


8.603.010  ! 

4,156.168  ! 

81,238.057  : 

87,289.079 

90cl00.4U 

33. 081. 713 

91987,163 

6. 679, 103 

0,140,411 

16,940,989 

17, 657. 830 

90. 684. 116 

94,810.900 

20.428.080 

89.2U4.285 

71. 089. 928 

63,047.177 

65,073.122 

40.826.611 

73,494.901 

122,368,980 

168.2  2.795 

160.  505. 477 

96,271,803 


>9I 


1    i^\ 

4.Jii;:i.TiO 

4.  '^J.  Ott 
4,  .'-'.m.  11S6 
3  '/.;  i47 
V  f'Hiii  '41 
2.  1  ^.  uSO 
1.300.100 
3.071^431 
3.431.878 
8. 408. 888 
8.058,841 
3.514.536 
3.502,U80 
4,0fH,094 
8. 973, 128 
3. 9.15, 612 
3.343,006 
8,947,333 
6;  029, 714 
0.011.419 
7,  945,  760 
6,915,080 


H.  946,991 
1^997.886 
50.094.9S9 
80,388.739 

»  915. 901 
088.773 
11,067.091 
16,498.828 
11.  MM.  888 
36. 384. 898 
38.601.304 
01109.118 
60.76:<.199 
87.738,487 
50.  733.  672 
89.  403,  361 
70. 920, 353 
72,782.920 
66, 872,  108 
90. 107. 9J9 
147. 087, 049 
180.  304, 180 
180,321.614 
121,892,389 


•3.8l9,m 

4,970.704 

88,813.034 

43.678,380 

40.764,186 

81.483,138 

19.897.197 

7. 842, 749 

7.823,666 

99.M7.081 

14.388.259 

«7. 171. 329 

16. 143. 434 

88. 915. 009 
61.452.264 

101.421.459 
69.007.803 
08.382.899 
47. 186. 662 

90. 872. 010 
180.701,079 
190,640,306 
167,098,486 
112,929,718 


«l4.4tt.9n 

1^448,907 

n,894,077 
18,300.909 
35,588,249 
17,  m.  901 
18^390,080 
12,H)8,776 
19. 887. 7U0 
18. 813. 806 
11,109,603 
K  090, 184 
17.96^684 
19. 381. 004 
39,258,094 
33.712,449 

24.  433,  470 
31. 003. 947 

25.  <)95, 721 
29.  567.  7U 
85.33M97 
45,047,257 
90.876.056 


$17.18X788 
Jt.8tl&,2U 
01959.471 
79.107.971 
71129.2M 
67.020,381 
40.019,180 
19.139,486 
20,030,889 
61,136,499 
43, 197. 124 
08,840.821 
09.391008 
60.870.744 
71881918 
180. 679, 563 
818213418 
92,810.369 
01799.509 
121, 967,  737 
160, 268. 792 
121 871 501 
212,745,743 
149,304,778 


OATS. 

This  crop  in  1881  was  an  eircpption,  the  only  cereal  not  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  It  was  not  a  large  crop,  and 
scarcely  a  medium  yield.  The  average  was  24.7  bashels  per  acre,  the 
average  for  eleven  years  being  27.6  per  acre.  This  is  the  lowest  rate  for 
that  period,  with  the  exception  of  22  bashels  in  1874.  The  range  waa 
itom  22  to  31.6  bashels. 

The  valae  was  also  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1870,  except  in  1874, 
when  it  was  52  cents.  In  1880,  when  the  yield  was  25.8  bushels,  slightly 
nnder  an  average,  the  price  was  36  cents,  precisely  the  average  of  eleven 
years.  It  wonld  have  been  somewhat  higher  bnt  for  the  extraordinary 
abnudance  and  unusual  cheapness  of  corn.  So  when  the  prodnction  of 
maize  fell  off  500,000,000  bashels  in  1861,  the  valne  of  oats  advanced 
ten  cents  per  bushel,  notwithstanding  the  5'ieldof  24.7  bushels,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  still  greater  advance  of  com,  these  grains  being  used  in- 
terchangeably for  feeing  certain  farm  animals. 

The  value  per  acre  for  this  series  of  years  is  found  to  be  aboat  $10 
per  acre. 


Calendar  yean. 

Total  prodao* 
Uon. 

Total  arift  of 
erop. 

Total  rata*  of 
crop. 

ATorajj^e  '  Average 
▼alueper  yield  per 
buahei.  |     acre. 

Avetnipe 
aore. 

187J 

ButhOt. 

256.743,000 
271. 747, 000 
270.340,009 
240. 36fl,  000 
354.317,000 
820,884,000 
406,394,000 
418.578,599 
363.761.820 
417,885.380 
416,481.000 

Amrm. 

8,306,809 
9,060,769 
9,751.700 
10. 897. 412 
11,915.075 
18,358,908 
12,828.148 
13,171^509 
12,683,500 
16,187.977 
16,831.900 

1102, 570, 030 
91,815,710 
191.176.750 
125. 047,  530 
129,499,939 
112,866^900 
118,661,560 
191.946.880 
120,  533. 294 
150.243.565 
193. 196. 970 

Omff. 

40.1 
83.6 
37.4 
52.0 
36.6 
86wl 
29.3 
24.8 
33.1 
36.0 
4&4 

BumMb. 
80.6 
DO.  I 
27.7 
22.0 
29.7 
94.9 
31.6 
81.4 
28L7 
26.8 
24.7 

113.28 

1871 

10.14 

1873 

ia87 

Ig74  

11.47 

1876 , 

10.86 

1876 , 

&44 

1877  

flL2S 

1878  

7.74 

1879 

9.60 

1880 

1881  

9.28 
11.47 

Total 

3,  731, 500. 790 

134.996,898 

1.347,068.059 

1 

Annual  aTerage. 

839.227,342 

12.272.399 

122,459.823 

88.1 

27.6 

9089 
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BAELBT. 

This  is  the  only  cereal  crop  of  which  a  snpply  for  home  oonsmnption 
is  not  protluced  in  this  country.  While  the  average  prodaction  since 
1870  has  been  36,0O0,0<»0  bushels,  the  importation  in  excess  of  exports 
has  been  about  6,000,(KK).  Its  acreage  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio  as  the  area  of  wheat,  yet  the  supply  lags  behind  demand,  failing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  beer  manufacture.  The  crop  of 
1881  was  a  small  one,  averaging  20.9  bnshels  per  acre,  about  the  same 
as  those  of  1874  and  1875,  and  larger  than  that  of  1872;  others  of  the 
past  decade  ranging  upwards  to  24.5  bushels.  The  influence  of  price 
on  extension  of  area  is  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of  this  crop.  In 
1872  there  was  a  large  importation,  causing  some  reduction  in  price. 
The  next  year  there  was  no  enlargement  of  the  breadth  cultivated,  and 
the  price  weut  up  from  73.9  cents  to  91.5.  In  1874,  the  year  fol- 
lowing, the  expansion  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  producing 
no  increase  of  aggregate  product  in  that  year  of  low  yield,  so  that  the 
price  stood  at  9:^.1,  and  a  further  enlargement  of  200,000  acres  followed, 
bringing  the  price  down  to  81.3  cento,  which  stopped  the  increase  of 
area,  while  better  crops  and  larger  imports  still  farther  reduced  the 
price.  The  redaction  of  4,000,000  last  year  sent  up  the  prioe  again 
from  66.6  to  82.3.    The  crop  stiitemeut  is  as  follows : 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  local  distribution  of  barley  cultivation  is 
the  large  proportion  in  three  districts  widely  separated — California^ 
Kew  York,  and  Miunesota — which  together  produced  23,000,000  of  the 
41,000,000  buHhels  grown  last  year,  and  2o,(K)0,000  of  the  44,000,000  in 
the  census  year.  In  California  its  distribution  is  quite  general — Ala- 
meda, Colusa,  Monterey,  San  Joaquin,  Santa  Clara,  and  Sacramento 
being  the  counties  of  largest  production,  together  supplying  more  than 
6,000,000  of  the'  12,000,000  bushels  pnwlueed  in  1879.  In  New  York, 
Ontario,  Cayuga,  Monroe,  Yates^  Niagara,  and  Wayne,  in  the  wheat 
district  of  Western  New  York,  are  the  principal  factors  in  prodaction, 
producing  nearly  half  the  crop  of  the  State.  In  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
Wankesha,  Fond  du  Lac,  Jefferson,  Sheboygan,  Walworth.  Washing- 
ton, and  Milwaukee  yield  a  large  imrtion  of  the  crop.  In  California  it 
is  nsed  considerably  for  feeding,  as  it  is  in  the  East  for  drinking  pur- 
poses.   Very  little  is  grown  in  the  South. 


Calendar  years. 


Total  produo- 
tion.  I 


Total  area  of 
crop. 


l«n l'6,718,500 

1872.. i 23,84ti,400 

1878 1  82.044,491 

1H74 32,  .552. 500 

1875 - 36.yuS,$00 

1876 1  38,710,500 

1877 34.44L400 

1*^78 42.245.«.10 

1879 40,2>3. 100 

1880 1  4.Me5,340 

1881 41.161,330 

Total 307,077. 7»7 

Annnnl  average . .  36, 097, 982 


1, 177,  666 
1, 397, 082 
1,387.106 
1.58O.O20 
1, 789, 902 
1.7e«.61I 
1. 614, 6:>4 
1, 79<),  400 
1, 68U,  700 
1, 843.  S-JO 
1,  d67, 510 


Total  valae  of 
crop. 


$21,541,777 
19.  837.  733 
29, 33  J,  529 
29, 983. 769 
99, 952, 082 
2&.  735. 110 
22.02R,044 
24. 483. 315 
23,714.444 
30, 090, 742 
33.  862,  513 


Areraire 

yalafi  per 

buahel. 


CfentM. 
80.6 
73.9 
91.5 
92.1 
81.3 
66.5 
64.0 
58.0 
58.9 
66.6 
82.3 


17, 995, 486  I        290,  563. 058 


! 


1,635,953  i  26,414,823  ! 


73.2 


^  acre. 


BusheU. 
22.7 
19.2 
23.1 
20.6 
20.6 
21.9 
21.3 
23.6 
24.0 
24.5 
20.9 


$18  30 
14  20 
21  15 
18  97 
16  73 
14  57 
13  04 

13  67 

14  11 

16  32 

17  21 


16  14 


596 
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RYE. 
This  crop  shared  in  the  disaster  that  overtook  ^heat  in  1881,  and 
made  the  lowest  yield  in  ten  years.  Its  average  yield  is  greater  than 
that  of  wheat,  being  nearly  14  bushels  for  a  period  of  years  throughout 
the  country,  while  that  of  wheat  slightly  exceeds  12  bushels.  Last 
year  the  estimated  average  was  11.6  bushels.  The  range  of  the  general 
average  is  about  4  bushels,  or  from  11.6  to  15.9  during  the  past  decade. 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  are  the  princi- 
pal factors  in  the  supply  of  this  cereal,  producing  nearly  two-diiitls. 
In  the  South  its  real  prominence  fails  to  appear  in  the  census  record, 
iis  it  is  far  more  used  there  for  pasturage  than  for  the  grain,  which  is 
mainly  used  for  seed.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  records 
of  estimates  of  this  Department: 


CaleiMUr  ^f«r. 


Total  pfodae> 


Total  area  of    Total  ralne  of 
erop. 

I 


Aroraga 

TaluAper 

bnakeL 


AT«raf[a 
yield  per 


ATaraffo 

▼aloe  of 
jialdpar 


1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 , 

3875 

1876 

M77 

1878 

1879 

1889 

1881 , 

Total 

AiiBiialayerata 


15, 965, 609 
14.ft<8,tf00 
15, 142,  000 
14,990.900 
17.722,100 
20. 874. 800 
31, 170. 109 
25.842,790 
28,689,460 
24,540.829 
20.704.950 


Aer«9. 
1,969.581 
1.048.654 
1.150,356 
1.116.716  I 
1.859.788  I 
1,468L374 
1.412,902 
1.622,700 
1.625,450 
1, 767. 619 
1. 789. 100 


$12. 145^  619 
11.888,909 
11. 548, 196 
12. 870. 411 
13,631,91)0 
18,635.826 
12.542,895 
13. 592, 826 
15. 507. 411 
18,594.560 
19. 827, 415 


7ft9 
76.3 
76.2 
86.8 
76.9 
6&9 
59.2 
62.6 
96.6 
75.6 
93.8 


Bvaksli, 
14.8 
14.1 
13.1 
18.4 
18.9 
18.8 
14.9 
15.9 
14.6 
1S.9 
1L6 


$U  99 
19  88 
10  04 
U  8S 
10  92 
928 
887 
888 
994 
19  99 
19  82 


214.382.029  15.481,189  1        154.780.729 


19,499.276 


1,402.985 


14,066^480 


7S.2 


U.9 


10  99 


BUCKWHEAT. 
This  crop  has  a  restricted  range.  It  is  annually  grown  to  the  extent 
of  about  12,000,000  bushels,  of  whioh  two-thirds  are  produced  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  consumption  largely  as  breakfast-cakes  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  seaboard.  A  small  quantity,  however,  is  annu- 
ally rei)orted  from  nearly  all  the  States.  In  the  South  its  production  is 
extremely  limited — restricted  to  a  few  experimental  patches.  Its  acre- 
age has  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  crop  in  1881  was  the  smallest 
ever  reported — 11.4  bushels  per  acre.  The  range  has  been  from  this 
figure  up  to  20  bushels.  The  comparison  of  estimates  of  eleven  years  is 
as  follows: 


Calendar  yean. 

Total 
prodaotioo. 

Total  area 
of  Cfop. 

Total  Ta}ae 
of  crop. 

ATerafEO 
yaloeper 
busbeL 

yield  p«- 
acre. 

AToraga 

▼alneof 

yield  per 

acre. 

1871 

8        roo 

8          MM) 

7  roo 

8  100 

10           [00 

9  NX) 

10           NW 

12  OO 

13  '  r...  ilOO 
14.  u;.:>35 

9  i-.JOO 

Aerm, 
418, 915 
448,497 
454,152 
452,590 
575.530 
666.441 
649.923 
673.100 
639,900 
822,802 
828,815 

16.900,968 
6. 747, 618 
6,382.048 
6,477,886 
7,166,267 
7,021.498 
6,998.810 
6.454.120 
7,856.191 
8,682.488 
8,205,705 

Omti. 
82.8 
82.9 
81.4 
80.8 
71.0 
72.6 
68.7 
52.7 
59.8 
59.4 
86.5 

BmtM», 
20.1 
lai 
17.2 
17.7 
17.5 
14.5 
15.6 
1&8 
20.5 
17.7 
1L4 

$19  97 
15  04 

1872 

1873 

14  05 

1874 

14  31 

1875 

12  45 

187tf 

10  63 

1877 

10  76 

1878 

1870  

1880   

959 
12  28 
10  56 

1881 

9  86 

Total 

111.734.955 

6,625,665 

78.892,883 

1 

' , 

Anaoal  areraga 

10,157.723 

602.833 

7, 172, 081 

7a6l          l&l 

U8T 
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Ib81.  The  range  ot  estiinated  yields  i8  from  53.5  basbels  per  acre  id  that 
year  to  110.5  in  1875.  The  avenige  for  the  period  is  placed  at  84.2  bush- 
els; so  that  but  half  a  full  crop  was  gathered ;  iu  some  States  scarcely  a 
third  of  a  crop,  while  a  few  had  two- thirds  of  a  full  yield.  The  price 
WHS,  of  coume,  higher  than  ever  before,  90.9  cents  per  bushel,  at  the 
date  of  returns  of  prices  iu  December,  and  higher  as  consumption  ex- 
hausted the  partial  supply.  The  lowest  price  during  the  perioil  was 
38.9  per  bushel,  iu  1875,  the  average  for  eleven  years  56.1.  The  loss  of 
70,000,000  bushels  was  severely  felt,  and  could  not  be  made  good  by 
iui]M>rtation.  Though  Irish  and  Scotch  potatoes  were  sold  iu  ever>' 
market  east  and  west,  and  the  trade  miknowledged  to  have  attained 
extraordinary  proportions,  but  8,789,860  bunhels  were  brought  in  at  a 
cost  of  t4,0i>0, 120,  against  2,170,872  bushels  the  previous  year.  Six-sev- 
enths of  the  shortage  was  not  made  up,  and  there  was  a  similar  scarcity 
of  root  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Estimated  annual  product,  acreage,  mud  value  of  the  potato  crop  of  ihe  United  Statee  from 

1871  to   IQSi,  incluHve. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Area. 

Value. 

Value  per 

bUHh^. 

Yield  per 
acre. 

Value  per 
acre. 

IgTl 

Bu9keU. 
120,461.100 
113.516,000 
106.089,000 
105,981.000 
106, 877. 000 
124,  827. 000 
170,092,000 
124.  im  650 
181,620.400 
167.659,570 
109, 145, 494 

Acres. 

1,220,912 

1,831.831 

1, 295. 180 

1.810,041 

1.510,041 

1.741,983 

1.702,287 

1.776.000 

1,836,800 

1,842,610 

2,041.670 

$71. 886,  en 

6H,  Oxl,  120 
74. 774.  890 
71,823.330 
e.*..  019. 420 
83, 861, 890 
76,  249, 500 
73,  0.')9. 125 
79, 153. 678 
81, 662, 214 
99.291,341 

Oenti. 
59.6 
59.9 
70.5 
67.7 
38.9 
67.2 
44.8 
58.9 
43.6 
48.3 
90.0 

SutheU. 
9a  6 
85.2 
81.9 
80.9 
110.5 
71.6 
919 
60.9 
9&0 
91.0 
53.5 

$58  88 
51  14 

1872 

1F73 

57  74 

1874 

54  83 

1875 

43  00 

1«7« \ 

1877 

48  14 
42  54 

1K78 

41  14 

1879 

43  09 

1880 

44  00 

1881 

48  63 

Totol 

1,490,401,214 

17,608.714 

844.202.474 

AbdiiaI  aT«rige 

135,491,019 

1,608.974 

76, 745, 679 

56.1 

84.2 

47  08 

HAY. 

The  grass  crop,  green  and  dry,  is  worth  more  than  any  other  in  this 
country.  The  hay  is  worth  far  less  than  the  pasturage  in  intrinsic  value, 
and  yet  grass  depastured  produces  an  overwhelming  pro])ortion  of  the 
growth  in  flesh  of  all  animals,  and  bears  an  imporUvnt  part  in  the  fatten- 
ing or  furnishing  of  beeves.  The  tollowing  table  presents  the  annual 
estimates  of  this  Department  of  the  proiiuct  and  value  of  the  hay  crop. 


EeHuuited  annual  product. 

acreage,  and  value  of  ihfi  hay  crop  of  the  United  Stftteefrom  1871 
to  18H1,  i'uclueive. 

Yeara. 

Quantity. 

Area.      |       Value. 

Value  per 
ton. 

Yield  per  Value  per 
acre,     i     acre. 

1871, 

Toits. 
22,  239, 400 
23. 812. 800 
25  085, 100 
24.  l:{3,  900 
27.  873.  600 
30.867,400 
31,  629,  34«0 
31>.  0<»8. 296 
35. 493,  (»00 
31.925,2:13 
35, 135, 004 

Acre*.      ' 
19,009,052  1  $351,717,035 
20,318,936  1     34\9€9.U79 
21,894,084       330.80.1.486 
21,760,772  ;    331.420,738 
23.507,9fM       342,203.445 
26.282,797  ,    3«»o,90l.252 
26, 307. 7«  IS       271.9:U,tt50 
26,931,300  '    2.<..  543, 752 
27.484,1>1»1        3:<u.804.  194 
25.86.1.955       371.811,084 
30.  888, 7U0       415, 131. 860 

$15  81 
14  52 
13  55 
13  73 

12  27 
9  74 

8  59 
7  21 

9  :j2 
11  05 

13  43 

Ton*.     ' 
1.17  j 

1.17  1 
1.14  i 
1.11 

1.18  ; 
t22 
124 
1.47 
1.29 
1.23 
1.14 

$18  .50 

1872 

17  on 

1873 

15  ,VJ 

1^74 

15  T2 

1875 

14  50 

1876 

11  90 

1^7 

10  72 

1878 

10  60 

1879 

12  04 

1880 

IBcll 

14  38 

13  4;; 

Total 327,803,003  268,319. 260   3,087,332,681  , 


Annual  averaf;e 20,800.281  I  24,392,600  i    335,212,0(;2  I 


11.25 


1.22  I 


13  14 


CBOP  ESTIMATES  FOE  1881. 


TaM>  Ampin§  tks  product  of  ^mfh  principal  crop  of  fV  9erera7  SUtUt  ummml^  fhe  yffW  ■ffr*  a 
the  Mai  acreage,  the  average  price  in  each  StalCy  amd  ike  valne  of  eaek  erap,  fair  v&SL, 


Fyodwcti. 

1^ 

\ 

-5 

1 

1 

1 
I 

MAIKB. 

IndtaBMrn 

Viuihc4e 
l'....do..l! 
de. ... 

1,M4.0M 

617.000 
38.000 

2.S68.()00 
244.000 
420, 000 

a.  842, 248 

84 

14.1 

15 

20.6 
5S 

tl.800 
43.700 
2.6M0 
82,100 
11.160 

lo.-ioo 

64.274 

•0  91 
15« 
197 

n 

a 

77 

t8iR.9«9 

Wheat 

Rve 

41.  730 

Ohu 

I       So    .! 

1.231  880 

BnrW 

Biickwb«rt 

PoUUmm 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

M7.4«0 

aaoLM* 

t.  571 531 

Tt^baooo ..^.......i.x 

.poDude.. 
tons.. 

Haj 

•41.020 

.n 

'i'»i,tw* 

12  16 

luan^OTi 

X«til 

1,350,181 

17.ia8L38S 

.vQfflieM.. 

do... 



mnr  lUMPsima. 
InflliinMnk 

\,v\we 

175,000 

84.<«00 

1. 030. 000 

80.000 

92.000 

1.931. 1W 

172,551 

50S.577 

84.2 
15.2 
10.6 
84.7 
22.2 
20 

.86 

861  MO 

11.500 

8.21)0 

20.7<i0 

8.000 

4.600 

88.066 

82 

688. 418 

9t 
1  ."M 

'% 

82 

75 

89 

12 

11  75 

1,087.  MO 

Whest 

273.  OOO 

Rve 

do.... 

881.700 

O^m 

do 

Bcaoo 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

do... 

do.... 

<5.flB8 
•9.  000 

Pocatoee 

Tobecoo 

HiV 

do  ... 

..poumle.. 
toua.. 

1.6«4.08i 

99,  IW 

t.S45.«» 

Total 

1 

747.077 

10.26^068 

.Imebele.. 
do... 

TKBMOm. 

IndJftn  oofn. ...... .......... 

1.9BO.000 

37H.0O0 
104. 1100 

8,34.\000 
2Hr>.  OiK) 
841.000 

2,  e!»l.  O-JO 
l.-e.  7:« 

1. 03U.  ISO 

85.7 

18 
16  8 
8a6 
2\4 

2ai 

70 
1,662 
1.10 

55.800 

81.000 

6.!»00 

80.SO0 

11.206 

17.000 

88,466 

85 

886.  .'MW 

86 

1  47 

1  02 

69 

87 

71 

75 

15 

1190 

1,711.406 

Wbitat 

K5l600 

Rye 

OatK 

do... 

do.... 

1661  OdO 

1,C72.506 

BmHht ., 

.....do.... 

•47.060 

BiirkWbeat 

do.... 

9451520 

]*»tHt<iee 

Tobaooo ..••. 

do... 

.  pOtlDflll.. 

tone.. 

2,61(^715 
18.910 

H.V 

11.887.781 

Xotal 

1 

I.  I8f>,  759 

18,  lis,  5l8 

.bmbeU.. 
do... 



lUflaaciiuanTB. 

tn^fan  eon 

Whtjat 

1,406.000 

19.  (K)0 

449.000 

703.000 

82,  WtO 

73.  000 

1,814.230 

5.00(1.064 

677.  K« 

25.1 
15.8 

i&a 

30.4 
25.6 
13.8 
55 
1,520 
1.12 

86.000 

1.200 
27.600 
23.100 

3.200 

6.5<H> 
82,  W6 

8.291 
605. 207 

88 

1  50 
1  12 

65 
95 
75 
1  00 
15 
18  60 

1,287.280 

2KS09 

Rve 

....do.... 

601  «89 

Ontii 

do.... 

456. 959 

Bwrtev .- 

BmkWheat 

Poutoee 

Tobacoo 

do.... 

...  do.... 

do.... 

.poiindii.. 
tons.. 

77,989 

54.756 

1,814.2» 

750.144 

Hay 

U6i'7,675 

Tota] 

7.'W,li84 

i7,sao,aM 

.bnihelB.. 
...  do... 
....do... 
do... 





BHODB  ULAMD. 

IdiIIad  com 

827.000 

260 

16  000 

IW.  000 

18.500 

l.riO 

862,880 

27 

10.4 
11.4 
29.8 

2ai 

10.8 
60 

12,100 

26 

1.400 

5,600 

800 

12.-I 

6.048 

96 

1  50 

1  13 

67 

97 

00 

1  00 

291900 

Whejit 

Kve 

OatR 

390 
1«.088 
10»,f<l 

JUrlifv 

...do.... 

17.915 

Ifiickwlicat 

PfltMt01*«      

do... 

...  do.... 

l,:fl5 
861 881 

3\>1lllCCO                       ... 

ponndft 

Hay 

.'....tou.'. 

78.535 

LIS 

68.291 

17  75 

1. 391 996 

Total 

94,389 





2,108,688 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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r 


n 

A 


I 

I 


OOMHKCnCUT. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

»....do.... 

do.... 

.do.... 


TobMBO pmuids. 

HV 


1,427.000 

80,000 

451,000 

1,038,000 

13.300 

140,000 

%  OKI,  31f 

U,76:i,7«» 

560.017 


38.5 
17.7 
14.9 
28.3 
10.8 
13 
06 
U72 
LOO 


56.000 
2,200 
30.800 
36,700 
620 
11.200 
32.051 
8.753 
560.017 


$0  80 

1  42 

08 

56 

1  00 

05 

1  02 

16 

17  64 


$1,141,600 

56,380 

441.080 

581.280 

12,800 

188,700 

8.134.981 

3,30lt.801 

10.037.460 


Tom. 


746,741 


16,785,882 


Bye.... 


MBW  TOSK. 

Votbels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

,,-- do.... 

Barley do.... 

Bvckwheat do.... 

Putatoea do.... 

Tol)Moo poonds.. 

fijij ^ toa».. 


20l.0&5,000 

10. 844. 000 
8.830.006 

88,160.006 
8. 412. 000 
8.888.000 

20.143.914 
6^291,217 
6.502,561 


96.4 

18.9 
12 

28.8 
23.6 
11.9 
57 
1348 
L13 


761.500 
780.200 
234. 6U0 
1,324,700 
855.000 
270.600 
853.402 

4,018.028 


$0  77 
1  37 
98 
48 
88 
83 
87 
14 

14  56 


fib.  465^  450 

14.856,280 

3.622.600 

18,316.86* 

7.823,160 

8.787.160 

17,536.305 

880,770 

80,062,689 


Tona. 


■■W  JXBfiBT. 


8.607,967 


160, 290. 124 


Indtanoom.. 

WhMl 

J^« 

Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat . 
Pouuoee. 


.baabeU. 

do... 

.....do... 
.....do... 

do... 

do... 

.do. 


Tobacco ponnds. 

Bay tone. 


T.820,006 

8,018.000 

1. 040, 006 

4,052,006 

4.206 

812.000 

3,400.966 

181.686 

529.370 


38.3 
12.7 
10.8 
80.7 
1&8 

9 

AO 

1075 

1.04 


886.800 

158.700 

96.600 

131.800 

250 

34.700 

40.016 

169 

500,010 


77 

143 

97 

49 

97 

1  00 

1  04 

12 

19  75 


6^038.886 

2.885.746 

1,008.800 

1,085.480 

4.074 

813.000 

3,406.996 

21,808 

10.455.057 


Toftal. 


1,308,045 


36,196.281 


rBMHBTLTASIA. 


Wheal. 
Bye.... 


.haaheU. 
.do. 


.do 


Oata .......do 

Barley do. 

Biifk  wheat do... 

Ptftaloee do... 

Tobaoco pouiide. 

Hay tons. 


84.509,006 
18, 797. 000 

4.060.000 

88, 570. 000 

480,  000 

2.466.000 

8.811.600 
88.  805.  661 

2,924,130 


3&3 

12.5 
10.5 
31.8 
21.1 
10.1 
4&0 
U73 
LIO 


1,874.500 

1,503.800 

386,600 

1,212.700 

22.700 

244.0<i0 

183. 575 

33.080 

3.658.201 


75 
134 
96 
48 
95 
96 
97 
18 
18  58 


Toial. 


7,610.246 


86. 048, 850 

25,187.980 
8,888.000 

18.517.036 
456.000 
3.867.360 
8,547,258 
5,044.785 

80,563,844 


129.521.841 


DBLAWABB. 

ladiaiioom hoahela. 

Wheat do  .. 

Bye do... 

Oata do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco ponnds. 

Bay tona. 


2.940,000 

1,044.000 

6.500 

816,000 


14.4 

10.1 

&1 

1&5 


204.100 

102.000 

800 

17,100 


60 

140 

87 

45 


5,500 
172,003 


13.7 
43 


400 
4,021 


9P 
1  00 


49,136 


L02 


48.173 


17  70 


Total. 


877. 494 


MABTLAMD. 

ladlaa  odirn boahela. 

Wheat do... 

Bye do... 

Oata do. .. 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do  .. 

Potatoce do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Bay tons. 

Total 


16, 277. 000 

7, 213, 000 

28.5.000 

1,823,000 

6, '.'00 

95,  (KM) 

9.'>9.906 

SS,  86ft,  218 

272. 402 


24.2 
11.7 
10.8 
19.3 
25.8 
10 
47 
676 
.98 


671.400 
618.  :M)0 
26. 3iiO 
94,000 
240 
9,500 
20.415 
88,265 
277,961 

1, 756, 961 


64 

1  85 
1  00 

48 
1  10 

90 
1  03 

08 
18  00 


1,764.000 

1,461.600 

5,656 

142.300' 


i.390 
172,908 


869,707 


4.421.456 


10,417,380 

9.737.550 

28.%  000 

875.040 

6,820 

85,500 

988,703 

2.069,517 

4,903,236 

29.368,665 
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Psodaoto. 

i 

h 

i 

YXROUriA. 

Indian  corn 

Wheat 

.bnahels.. 
....  do  ... 

37.200.  OM 

7,1«5.C00 

304.000 

4,331.000 

14, 7M 

l.'ia.OOO 

1.848.2W 

77.t49.8ft4 

2S8.000 

u 

8 

6.4 

7.9 
15.5 

9l7 
40 

L06 

1,999.200 

892.100 

47,700 

545^800 

960 

15.800 

83.707 

U9.6fiS 

379.048 

80  71 

138 

92 

53 

1  10 

73 

86 

68L6 

16  72 

tiaa8.M9 

ZS%«9 
lll,«9 

Bye 

Oala 

Barley 

Backvpheat 

Potaloaa 

....  do.... 
....do  ... 

do... 

....do.... 
...  do.... 

Tobaooo 

H*y 

.  poonda.. 
.fT.tona.. 

Tctal 

8,768.988 

44.3a9,8B 

.bnabela.. 
....do  ... 

'J,  . . .. '—  ,« 



MOim  CAROLCIA. 

Indian  oorn 

M.9n.ooo 

4.570,000 

870.  OOO 

4,061.000 

2,5no 

53.000 

700,  PI6 

Kn7.632 

90.000 

11.7 
6.9 

6.2 

&1 
10 

9.6 
38 
448 

L15 

2.807,600 
662.200 

60,600 

606^300 

256 

6,400 

18.688 

56.1-71 

79.043 

71 
149 

97 

62 
1  15 

71 

70 

13.  S 
15  80 

li.»i.8» 

ll«t.7» 
964.739 

Wheat 

Rve 

...  do... 

Siita.:"!;:;ii";i"i;:;":: 

....do  ... 

Barley   

Baokwkeat 

PtoUteea   

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do  ... 

Tobaooo 

Hny 

.ponoda.. 
....tona.. 

1,«M.«9 

ToM 

8,6Rrs]4« 

8ilt54.I58 

.bnohola.. 
...  do.... 

...  ■        .   • 

SOUTH  CAttOLIXA. 

Indian  oorn 

WheaS . 

1,900.000 
0W.000 

Its.  000 
8,098.000 

16.860 

6.7 
5.7 
4.6 

11 

14 

1,896.900 

173.900 

7.100 

881.900 

1.800 

88 
165 
160 

97 
120 

m  S2,  ::;:::::::;::::;;:::::: 

....do  ... 
....do    . 

P      Bartey  

Buckwheat 

....do.... 
....do.... 

...  do... 

88.400 

47,  an 

2.787 

80 
848 
LIO 

8,382 
192 

2.584 

71 

14 

17  69 

Ml  98? 

Tobaooo 

Hny 

..pounda.. 
....tona.. 

6LC33 
4ilOSl 

Total 

1,779.008 

2S.8BXS01 

bnahela.. 
...  do.... 

OBOBOIA. 

Indian  oom 

19.74.\000 

2, 93a,  000 

144,000 

^606, 000 

22.000 

&8 
6.1 
6.6 
91 
14.7 

2.868.700 

4n.300 

21.000 

612.300 

1,500 

97 
1  63 
140 

87 
125 

i8Liaft.6n 

Wheat 

4^St^ 

Rye ^ 

OaU 

Bariey     

BiickwbMt 

do  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

....do... 

....do  ... 

891.  «a9 

4»8«*,489 
S7,S69 

PotAtoea 

2*4.245 

242.7.'W 
15,120 

35 
842 
1.25 

8.407 

1.004 

12.108 

60 

14 

17  24 

1T6  9C7 

Tobaooo 

Hay 

.pounds.. 
....tona.. 

St.M 
8061,884 

Total 

3.583,114 



S01476.817 

bnahola.. 
do... 



FLORIDA. 

Indian  oom 

8,170,000 

4fl0 

8.200 

892,000 

6.8 
5.1 
4.9 
8.2 

889,700 

95 

650 

47.800 

1  00 

1  65 

160 

92 

8,199,909 

Wheat 

Rve 

do.... 

S.130 

Oata   

do..,. 

869,640 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoea 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

59,*  040 

28.0«» 
104 

•**40**  • 
216 
1.05 

M76 

107 
166 

65" 

20 
19  00 

81472 

Tobaooo 

Hay 

.pounda.. 
....tons.. 

4,617 
8^116 

Total 

409,984 

8.896,757 

.bnahels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do — 

....do.... 

do.... 

ALABAMA. 

Indian  oom 

20.2.50,000 

1, 479,  fW 

31,100 

8,07:t,()00 

5,780 

9.9 
6.6 
5.7 
9.1 
9L6 

2,0«.700 

2J2,fiO0 

^400 

887, 2(10 

600 

97 
1  56 
1  48 

89 
1  87 

1819I8.600 

Wh«at 

R.ve  

OaU 

Bariey 

Buckwheat 

2,886.RS6 

44,830 

8,784.970 

T.9U 

Potatnea 

....do  ... 

366  864 

466,138 

10.881 

45 
1      221 

1.20 

7.6a 
2,110 
9.068 

90 

18 

16  48 

889.178 

Tobaooo 

Hay 

.  pounds.. 
tons.. 

88.903 
171^818 

Total 

I 

2.020,221 

85.8511998 

■  ■ 

Digitized  by 


Google 


JWfo  ikmoimg  the  produei  of  each  pHmeipal  crop,  fe,,  far  1681— Cc 


I 


4 
13 


I 

1 

■p. 

I 


If 


15 


■i . 


.baBhiOi. 

do  .. 

....  do... 
....  do... 

do  . 

....  do... 

dn  .. 

..ponnda. 
.....toiui 


17,6M.000 

197,000 

A.  250 

2,186,000 


11 
&6 
fi.3 

las 


2ft8,R90 

430,010 

9,073 


40 

afl7 

1.16 


TMil. 


•|. 


.basheU. 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do  .. 

....  do... 
.  .pounds. 


0,fl0».000 

5.  MO 

2^000 

864,000 


18 
&8 

a7 

13.8 


203,084 
"felTsT 


88 

■'i'io' 


TMal. 


'WbMl. 
«yo.... 


Barter 

Bnckwhra*. 


.bosheU. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
do. 
.do. 


88,877.000 

8,388.000 

42,000 

8,334.000 

100,000 


Tobaeoo ponnds. 

Hay tona. 


277,440 
217,  ORO 


Total. 


»ye 
OaU. 


BQokwh«ai . 


▲BKAmAS. 

Xadlanoorn btuhela.. 

wbaat do  ... 

do.... 

do  .. 

do  ... 

.-•. do.... 

---^—   do... 

Tobkooo • ponnda.. 

Hay .• tona.. 


TaUl.. 

Indfam  ooru. 
Wbaat 

»y« 

0«ta 

Barley 

Barkwheat . 
PatatoM. 


31.028,000 

1, 017, 000 

22,000 

3,837,000 


440, 4A4 

07»,9l>3 

33,761 


.boabela. 

do... 

do... 

....  do... 
do 
do 
do. 


Tohaoco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


86,232,000 

6,408.0fK> 

182.000 

6^726.000 

80,000 

43,000 

1, 304.  447 

22,  l.-ST.  300 

181,007 


11.0 

12.7 

14 

36.8 

10.3 


40 
804 
1.18 


14.8 
6.3 

a7 

13.8 


44 

1.^ 


1,606.200 

34,000 

8.W 

211,700 


7,4.58 
1,510 
7,8t>0 


1,870,516 


74.^600 

1.000 

.27.100 

26,400 


6.843 


81,  S 


888,028 


3,803.700 
263.200 

3,000 
811. 100 

5,500 


6.0»6 

76 

68,122 


8,447.274 


1,436.600 

100.  UK) 

3. 31)0 

168^800 


10,011 
2,023 
10.801 


1,8/5,785 


12.4 

6.1 

5.6 
14.2 
13.8    ' 

8.3    , 

550        I 
1.10  . 


2,015,300 

1,  ^h\  400 

32,500 

472,100 

2.000 

5,20u 

32. 4'>0 

40,286 

164. 6:u 


Total. 


4,720,440 


bdbuic 
Wheat. 
Rve. 


WEST  YIBQINIA. 


.Iraahels: 
..do... 
..do... 


Oatt do. 

B«ri«»y do. 

Bnckwboai do... 

PotatoM do... 

Tohiiooo ponnda. 

Hay tona. 

Ttotal 


12.  m\  ooo 

4, 413.  ooo 

lori.  000 

3,098.000 
10,  Z.'iO 

32".  000 
1,062,720 
2;060..'i31 

236,086 


22.7 
10.5 
9.8 
16.8 
20.5 

ia8 

45 
603 
1.06 


671. 100 

420,  miO 

10.900 

124.800 

600 

31.500 

23,616 

4.112 

223.571 

n416,090 


80« 
1  6( 

1  41 
8! 


OS 

Yi 

16  4^ 


9f 
1  5( 
1  4< 

81 


9! 


01 
1  4< 
1  2( 

61 
0( 


9t 

1( 

11  « 


ft 

1  5( 
1  1( 

7J 


81 

iA 

15  0< 


71 
1  3( 
1  0< 

» 
1  0< 

8^ 

0^ 
14  7i 


7^ 

1  2J 

04 

4 

» 
8 
91 
01 

12  ¥[ 
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Pvodnctfr 

•  1 

1 

1^ 

1 

Indimi  «nm. 

KIRTUCKT, 

bnehela.. 

604.000 
e,5M.0*»0 

344.000 

10.S00 

1. 00?.  flOS 

in.  oOT.  700 

220.026 

IT 
7.5 
11. 1 
16.3 

n 

6.6 

37 

too 

1.20 

8.6<t.4O0 

l^l.wooo 

62.3n0 
400.IMI0 

90.200 
1.100 

48.  .319 
888.911 
184,191 

90  79 
1  31 

89 
47 
89 
74 
166 

66.9 
U66 

987.  ««e 

Ik  on.  AM 

a9C.v«o 

M.M7.sie 

2.87X098 

Wbeaft 

B^e  

do  ... 

Sit* ...:;.:; 

do.... 

Berlev 

do  . 

Bock  wheat . 

do.... 

Potato<*8.... 

do  ... 

Tolwooo 

H»y 

w...pound«.. 

••••••••  •...•••.••..tona.. 

Total. 

5,144,436 

f9;SM.17T 

OHIO. 

baahels 



*** 

Xn^liuiaon. 

TO.  760. 000 

M,52i».000 

902. »« 

25.009.000 

1,122,000 

183.000 

4. 674.  4A0 

S5, 410. 913 

2.»55,141 

3^4 

13.8 
13.1 
27.7 
16.4 

8.4 
81 
964 

LOB 

8.184.400 
8,902.100 
80.900 
901.300 
68,300 
81.000 
150,789 
96.760 
a.  147.  758 

61 

189 

93 

44 

89 

86 

1  19 

09 

18  90 

«9l«9|.»« 

M9.69e 

11.00XM9 

Wheat 

Bye 

Oato 

BiirieT   

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Bookwheat . 

do... 

Pi>taUN«.... 
Toliacoo  .... 

do  ... 

................  Douoda  . 

1^141.906 

».9»t.n9 

Baf 

..............xa    x^.tODB   X 

Total.. 

9,394,808 

i4K0t3t,tn 

lacniQAX. 
buhels.. 

lodiaaoorn. 

2S.  06ft.  000 

81. 220. 000 

271.000 

la  057. 006 

1. 240.  (106 

4f!8.000 

7, 632. 102 

87.706 

1, 324. 104 

10.9 
12.5 
82.7 
84.3 
14.5 
58 
498 
1.16 

994.000 

1,960.300 

21,700 

6S2.600 

61.600 

82.200 

181..^80 

176 

1,151,478 

68 

185 

91 

46 

98 
90 
99 

IS  15 

86iL6tl9 
17.413,151 

Wheat 

do  ... 

Bjre 

OaU   

BarieT   

Buckwheat . 
]\>ratoc8  ... 

do  ... 

Tobacco  .... 
Bay 

potinde.. 

tona.. 

Total.. 

4, 78.%  588 

T9c9n.284 

UrDIARA. 

bnahela.. 

do  ... 



Zadlaa  eorn. 
Wheat 

70.618.066 

31, 3.V).  000 

249.  0(  0 

10^711.000 

885.000 

70. 0(»0 

2.961.010 

7.  71 9,  .378 

1, 374. 6M 

81.8 
10.8 
10.8 
28 
26 
U 
35 
717 
1.86 

8,657.800 

8,003,100 

24,400 

683.1100 

14.800 

7.200 

84.626 

10.760 

1,145.578 

« 

127 
93 
48 

1  06 
*    99 

1  66 

07.6 
18  29 

47,7101899 

89^ni^3l9 

28V  n« 

lkB9a6S9 

496.199 

latio 

67a  9S8 

i6yni,»r 

Bye    

C)iu 

Bnrley 

Buckwheat . 
Potntoee  .... 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do.... 

do  ... 

Toliacco  .... 

.................  poll  iida.. 

toy 

tUZM.. 

Total.. 

8. 531.  Ml 

115,897,604 

IUJK0I8. 

bnahple.. 

..... 



Indian  oorn. 

ir6.7JIS.000 

26.P22.000 

2, 775, 000 

66,094,000 

754.  <KW 

148,0^10 

6,  »22. 404 

8.  346. 195 

8.214,718 

19.4 
8.2 
15.5 
83.4 
15.5 
7.6 
48 
661 
1.30 

9,906.600 

8.28.\2no 

170.300 

1,979.400 

4^Hoo 

19,  .wo 

131.718 

5,062 

8,472,856 

58 

1  83 

91 

48 

86 

99 

1  05 

08.8 
11  40 

108. 896. 149 

Wheat 

do 

82. 728,' 949 

Rve 

Onts    

•  ••■  •••••■••••  ••■••  •ClO.  •  •  • 

2.SSS.8S0 
81420.489 

Barley 

do... 

•     918.449 

Buckwheat 

do... 

14AAI0 

Pot«t4N*S  .... 

do  ... 

6^631687 

S7<W7 

36. 947. 789 

Tobacco.  ... 
Hay 

ponnds.. 

tous.. 

Total.. 

17,218.486 

819, 889. 318 

wnooKsm. 
bnahela.. 

. 

Tadtancom.. 

20.040.000 
17. 987. 000 

2,353.000 
81.204.(KK) 

6, 2<ifi.  OIH) 

7. 221. 6(H) 
8. 702. 770 
1,  877, 060 

27.6 
11.3 
14.8 
88.6 
24.5 
12 
75 
866 
1.15 

1,054.000 

1,895.300 

164.500 

1,092,200 

21  .\  800 

32.200 

96.288 

10.045 

1,638,034 

54 
1  19 

90 

40 

84 

84 

84 

12.5 
10  88 

1^981.900 

Wb«*at 

Rve 

do.... 

do... 

S1.404.S39 
8.117.760 

Oata 

do.... 

12.41^1.609 

BaHey 

Back^heat . 
Potat«H»a 

do.... 

do.... 

'lo  ... 

4,448.910 
831.949 

9.696,144 

Tobaeco  .... 

H»y 

pooDda.. 

tons.. 

1.067.916 
SOl  8181 911 

Total.. 

6,893,367 

88,988.141 

Digitized  by 


Google 


Table  $kau*ing  the  product  of  each  principal  or^p^  jrc,  fcr  1881— Con  tinned 


Prodaots. 

la 

If 
II 

1 

1 

IC1MNK80TA.  * 

IiHliAii  com 

..buahols.. 

16,252.000 
85. 0.V2, 000 
103.  UOO 
23. 76i).  000 
4,14.^000 
46.000 
fi.  031.  300 

32 

11.4 

14.7 

85. « 

82.5 

12,4 

06 

108,500 

8. 152.  100 

13. 100 

667.  700 

127,700 

8.700 

62,862 

$0  83 
1  06 
74 
43 
71 
83 
•5 

#8, 618, 600 
88,108,120 
142.830 
10, 216. 800 
2,042.030 
88.180 
8.270.408 

Wheat 

Rye  

Oif« 

BArlnj 

do... 

do.... 

....  do... 
do  ... 

Bnckwhert 

PotAtoua 

do... 

do  ... 

Tubacoo 

...pounds.. 

B^y 

tona.. 

1.587,805 

1.18 

1,845.507 

7  16 

11.862.806 

Total 

6,871.350 

74.686,630 

•  ■botihels.. 





IOWA. 

IiwIImi  com..... ...••• 

173, 280. 000 
18, 248.  IKK) 
1,  ^4-2.  000 
42,  AM,  000 
8,41»a0W) 
167.000 
«,  541. 150 

*'"i*54i.6e2* 

2&8 
6.6 
11.4 
96.2 
20.8 
12 
55 

i.'25' 

8^710,200 
1, 77.^,  .500 

109.  200 
1,618.700 

167.800 
13,  000 

118,030 

""i'8.38.380" 

44 

1  06 
80 
84 
74 
03 

1  02 

76,247,160 
19, 342, 880 

Wh«at 

do  ... 

Ry« 

Oats   

Barley 

do.... 

do  ... 

do.... 

083,600 
14, 427. 600 
2. 588. 5*20 

Buckwheat 

Potato(*t 

ToUaouo 

H»J 

do.... 

do  ... 

...pounds.. 

tOUB.. 

165,810 
6.671.073 

*"*28.481,2ii 

Total 

.... 

14.347.560 

143.  Ot<8, 222 

..buahela.. 

do  ... 

do.... 

do.... 

mBSOlTBL 

TndUneom 

Whfiat   

R>«  

Gate 

03, « 60. 000 

20,  3tli).  OOO 

4.=^.  000 

22,783.000 

101.000 

66.000 

2,66*2,881 

12,  2:«,  050 

1,064{.683 

16.5 
8.6 
11.8 
23.8 
15.8 
12.5 
30 
877 
LIO 

5,  O.'iO,  100 

2, 382,  700 

.%.000 

050,200 

6,400 

5,300 

68.270 

13.050 

«».7I2 

66 

1  10 

85 

45 

08 

08 
1  12 

08.8 
12  50 

00.4M.850 

S4. 274. 810 

880.800 

10.252.880 

98.880 

64.680 

t.  082. 427 

Barley    

Buckwheat 

Potatiies 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

Toiiaoco 

Hay 

...pounds.. 
toua.. 

1. 015.  418 
t8.8:<8,637 

Total 

, 

10,094.541 

112,006,852 

..bnahf'lB.. 

do... 

do.... 

_.^ ^ 



KAXBAA. 

TiiflliiD  com 

Wbeat   

Rve 

70.377.000 

10.  009.  im 

467.000 

8,  754. 000 

243.  000 

40,000 

2.627.586 

ia2 

0.1 
12.2 
10.8 
12.3 

0.5 
88 

4.106.500 

2,  1.M8.  IKK) 

38,200 

441.  700 

.10.700 

4.200 

60.147 

% 

68 
105 
74 
40 
75 
09 
1  80 

44.208.660 

20. 0O4.  450 

845.680 

OaU    

.      do 

8,501.600 

182.250 

80.000 

8.416,868 

Barlwj 

Bui:kwhi»at 

P-Ut.Hja 

ToInusoo    

<lo..-. 

do... 

do... 

..poiinda.. 
toua.. 

Hay 

1, 558.  344 

1.08 

1.442.011 

540 

8.416.088 

Total 

!       ..     .. 

8.410,358 

81, 103, 060 

..buahela.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

1 

HSBHAULA. 

Inflfan  com 

Whtat 

Rye 

0»ta 

BaiW , 

58.  013.  000 

13,  840.  000 

4J4.  000 

6, 076.  000 

1.270.000 

17.000 

1.406,736 

27.4 
7.1 

n  1 

21.4 
8.0 
8.1 

48 

2, 149,  200 

1, 05H,  .500 

88.21K) 

825.  .100 

142.  200 

2.100 

81.182 

80 
07 
71 
87 
65 
07 
98 

22.076.070 

13. 424. 800 

801,040 

1,  .581,120 

608.600 

16.490 

Buckwheat 

do  ... 

Pofato««a - 

do... 

1,466.801 

Toliaoco 

...pounds. . 

Hay     

.....tons.. 

801. 142 

1.20 

667.618 

460 

8,606  180 

Total  

•      5.  .31 4. 800 

45. 060. 060 

..bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

. 

CAUFORMA. 

Iinllsncora 

Wheat 

R\e 

2.  633.  000 

31,406.0tK) 

2t)fl,  («H) 

1. 548.  000 

10,146,000 

6.100 

4, 470. 245 

***'i,'078.421 

27.2 

12 

11. 1 

23.1 

18.0 

17.0 

85 

06.700 

2, 367. 200 

18.800 

67.100 

637,  000 

340 

52,007 

78 
1  03 
1  00 

60 

77 
100 

80 

2,053.740 

82.848.180 

209  000 

()at«    

.....  do.... 

92R.800 

Bailey 

lUickwheat 

Potaiot^s 

Tobacco 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

...pounds  . 
tons.. 

7,812.420 

6,100 

8,883.806 

Hay 

1,85 

708,830 

12  20 

13,156,736 

Total 

8.038,600 

60.008,87^ 



\ 


Tabk  8k€wing  the  prodwet  of  Mck  prineipdl  crop,  4^^  for  1861— Contuined. 


Prodnote. 


ORBomL 

IiMlifliioom 1mah«lB. 

Whe»t d«  .. 

Ryo  do... 

OHt» do... 

Barley , do... 

Buckwheat do... 

PotaUM*« do... 

Tubacoo poiiDd*. 

Buy tont. 


Totel. 


.do 
.  do.. 


KXTADA.  • 

lodfaaooni 

Wboat 

Ryo 

OaU 

Barley 

Buckwheat do  .. 

Potatoea do  .. 

Tdbaeoo pounds. 

Hay toua. 


Indian  c 
Wheat. 
Rye. 


.bnahela. 
....do... 
.....do. 


Oato do... 

Barley do  .. 

Buckwheat do... 

Putatoea do  .. 

Tobuoeo* ponnda. 

Hay  tona. 


Total. 


TBRRITOBIBS. 

Indian  eom baahola. 

Wheat do  .. 

Rye do... 

iJata do... 

Barley do... 

Bockwht«t .^do... 

Potatoes ."do  .. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Bay tons. 


Total. 


lot  000 

12.073.000 

18,U00 

•  5^278,000 

745.(100 

0.750 

1,288.805 


f 


271, 511 


18,000 
48.000 


100.000 
450.000 


2H300 

■*M,"72i  I 


90.2 
17.2 
20 
34.0 
2&.7 
15 
115 


P 


140 


24.8 
14.5 


31.7 
2L4 


852.000 

1,310,0(10 

28,000 

771,000 

88,000 


428,500 
'85,018 


5,781.000 
11, 80«i.  U4I0 
9e.(M)0 
7.224,000 
1.4«7,000 


8.701,870 
"'"e76,'209 


1  30 


2S.5 

10.8 

20 

27.4 

18 


80 
*'i.20 


812 

17.0 
18  8 
2&7 
21.3 


5.000 

738.600 

900 

152.400 

28,000 

4A0 

10.778 


198.  «38 


$0  75 
SH 
67 
43 

58 

1  00 

SO 


1.18l,p»| 


S2S 

8.300< 


1  00 
1  30 


0,000  I         99 
21,4)00!      120 


3,270 


75,  M5 


185 


UOO 


13,800  1  05 

06,000  183 

1.400  97 

28,100  a 

4,900  115 


5.857 


71,504 


180 


20  00 


191.151  |. 


178,700 

681,200 

5.100 

251.500 

09^700 


101        ! 
"*i.'20 


27,484 


502,067 


1,728.301 


95 

108 

67 


12  40 


3 


«7S. 

11.158. 

12. 


d4« 


5M 


1208      I  3,«79i.a93 


•17.847.741 


laic 

S7.( 


171.1 
540.1 


h4m,mi 


87.100 

ta^sio 

101.  SOO 


657,128 


5,140.158 


5.47^^0 
l^ftM.000 

n.5So 

4,478.981 

1,248.  oat 


'i372.4« 


SS,798,«e9 
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xoQie  Boowing  me  average  ca$n  vattieper  acre  oj  jarm  proaucis  jor  me  year  looi. 


StatM. 


i 


I 


^ 

A 

i 

1 

If 

$15  03 

$18  70 

$12  90 

18  04 

18  20 

15  00 

10  80 

22  10 

14  47 

10  76 

24  82 

0  97 

10  03 

22  41 

9  72 

15  85 

10  80 

12  85 

13  82 

21  05 

9  76 

15  04 

16  80 

900 

15  26 

20  04 

0  70 

8  32 

13  43 

0  26 

28  38 

900 

4  10 

17  05 

7  08 

5  U2 

11  50 

6  82 

10  67 

16  80 

7  02 

18  37 

7  54 

8  10 

13  15 

8  75 

12  28 

16  35 

i7  37 

?» 

14  63 

6  97 

7  00 

18  45 

834 

7  66 

15  13 

7  03 

12  10 

16  24 

8  06 

15  04 

22  60 

13  05 

966 

27  30 

10  88 

14  86 

13  33 

7  62 

11  44 

20  58 

10  08 

15  31 

23  07 

10  29 

8  91 

15  30 

11  16 

10  71 

15  48 

12  25 

793 

9  22 

940 

792 

489 

7  86 

18  86 

14  65 

17  90 

14  88 

14  91 

15  00 

28  53 

25  68 

22  19 

20  70 

17  79 

17  80 

s 


Maine 

"New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

MatfMohoaetta... 
Rhode  lalaad.... 

Connectioat 

New  York 

SfewJt&reey 

PennsylTsaia.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

ViiiSiula 

North  Carolina . . 
Sooth  (Carolina  .. 

Geurgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiaaiMipTki 

Looielana.  .••-.«  • 

Texae 

Axkanaae... 

TconeMee 

WeetVirghiia... 


Ohio. 

Michigan.. 
Indiana.... 
lUinois  .... 
Wlaoonsin. 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Hiaeonrl... 


irehraaka... 
Cattfiunia  .. 

Oregon 

Nrnda 

ColoTMlo.... 
Tertitoriee  . 


130  04 
29.75  1 
80  70 
22  09 
24  30 
20  40 

20  33 

17  86 

18  90 
864 

15  40 
10  65 

924 
663 
8  05 
880 
960 

10  56 

12  74 

11  78 
18  01 

893 

16  80 
11  00 

15  40 

17  64 

13  08 
11  25 

14  00 

16  96 
11  86 
10  72 
10  50 
10  69 

21  22 

15  15 
24  80 
26  77 
80  50 


$22  00 
23  71 
26  46 
23  70 

15  60 
25  13 
19  04 
18  16 

16  75 

14  14 

15  70 
10  64 
10  28 

940 
994 
8  41 
10  43 

8  06 
495 

17  78 
780 
830 

13  n 

9  82 

17  16 

18  62 

18  72 
10  00 
13  45 
12  06 

7  00 
10  23 
055 
689 
12  86 
15  14 
17  40 
28  88 

19  88 


$16  05 

11  13 

17  14 

18  20 

12  88 
14  60 

11  16 
10  48 
10  08 

7  05 
10  80 
580 

6  01 

7  20 
924 
784 

8  15 
868 

12  18 
16  80 

7  37 
5  60 

9  41 

10  90 
12  05 

11  37 
9  49 

14  10 

12  87 
10  88 

9  12 

10  03 
908 
788 

11  10 
18  40 


19  40 
16  36 


$40  04 
50  40  !$225  12 
62  50  I  234  30 


55  00 

60  00 
66  80 
40  59 

62  40 
46  56 
43  00 

48  41 
34  40 
26  60  j 
21  31 

21  00 

22  00 
43  20 
86  80 

86  10 
89  20 

43  56 
34  40 

44  55 
37  00 
34  10 

46  40 

87  10 
50  40 

63  00 

61  75 

56  10 
43  68 

49  40 

47  04 
68  00 

57  50 
121  50 
104  00 

70  70 


228  00 


251  62 
174  86 

129  00 
152  48 


54  06 

47  82 
50  80 
34  72 
83  88 
43  20 
88  78 

48  79 


64  72 

40  66 

41  80 

42  75 

61  60 
77  12 

62  25 
53  77 
64  20 

108  25 


72  iS 


$10  41 
10  57 
12  32 
20  88 
20  41 

17  64 

16  80 

20  54 

14  88 

18  05 

17  64 

17  56 

18  17 

19  86 

21  55 
19  96 
19  78 
18  94 

17  82 

18  76 
18  00 
16  22 
18  62 

15  60 

18  54 

15  12 
14  64 
14  82 

12  44 
844 
828 

13  75 
688 
540 

16  47 
16  91 

19  50 
24  00 

14  88 


TahU  allowing  the  average  eaeh  value  per  acre  of  ike  oereaU^  poUUoee,  tobacco,  and  hag 
of  the  farm,  iak^m  together ,  for  the  year  1881. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachasetts.. 
Khode  Island... 
CoDoecticat  .... 

NewTork 

NewJcrs<»y 

PeiuiBylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirjtiQia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina.. 

Grargia 

Floiida 

AlHhama 

Misaiuippi 

Louisiana 

Texaa 


Arerage 
value  per ! 
acre. 


States. 


$13  06 
13  66 

15  28 
23  13 
23  29 
22  41 
17  79 
19  26 
17  00 
11  71  : 

16  72  ,i 

11  76  ;; 
9  84  I' 

7  82   I 

8  37  I: 

8  72  , 

9  68 
10  49  '\ 
13  08  ;i 

12  78   1 


Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 
Kentacky  — 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

WiscoDsLn 

Minnesota  . . . . 

Iowa 

Missonrl 

Kansas  

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Territories  ... 


Average 
value  per 
aore. 


$18  06 
988 

14  68 
13  67 

15  76 
15  88 

13  63 
12  20 

14  24 
12  72 

10  03 

11  18 
964 
848 

15  26 
15  78 
24  17 
26  89 
19  58 


39  AG 


A  general  iummarg  shewing  the  eiUwMled  quamUti£$,  numi^  0/  4cr«»,  amd  m0§BU§alm  vaimm 
of  ike  principal  crop$  of  th^farm  in  1861. 


Products. 


QiuMititv  pro- 
dmooo* 


Komberof 


Yalne. 


Indian  com. 
'VTbeat 


•Vn^beto. 


Oirta 

Btrtw 

PoUtpea.... 


Tot»I.. 


Tobscoo . 
OoUo 


.poiiada. 


(ttop^. 


ansd  total. 


983, 2»,  000 
30,704.090 

410,401.000 
41,161.330 
0,400.200 

100.140,401 


O4.200L0V 

07,700,030 

1.700^100 

M0OI.00O 

i.oor.610 

800.010 

a.04i,o?o 


4ML0Ml«T 

lM.10i,0V» 

M*Ol£f|» 

^BOi^fOS 


2.176^176^004 


440,880,014 

36,106,004 

6,400 


106^400.740 
040^080 

OO^ooi^voo 

16,710^700 


178,076,400 


4^S7^«3» 
415,  m,  806 
teo^tULSiS 


I^MT.TM^SS 


TM€  showing  iks  average  ifield  andoaek  value  per  aon,  and  urloepmr  hutM,  pound,  or  imu 
of  farm  prodtufiefar  tke  ffear  1681. 


Prpdnota. 


Prodnoto. 


Bnek  wheal- . . .  htiihels . 

?oUt««9 ,.do... 
ebaoce pooodii^ 

Hay font. 

Cottop poimda. 


i 


11.44- 
08.0- 

mLi+ 

L14 

|109 
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CATTLE  EXPOETS. 


Prft)r  to  1877  the  exports  of  stock  were  small  and  comparatively  uni- 
form. In  October  of  that  year  commenced  the  export  of  beeves  of 
the  short-horn  and  other  grades  from  northern  seaports.  The  cattle 
hitherto  shipped  were  sent  from  Texas  and  Florida,  and  went  mostly 
to  the  West  Indies.  These  cattle  averaged  $16  to  $17  per  head,  and 
the  value  of  the  aggregated  cattle  exported  never  went  much  above 
$20  until  the  era  of  fat  beeves  commenced.  The  table  of  average 
prices  discloses  the  fact  that  the  shipments  for  three  months  of  west- 
em  cattle  brought  the  average  for  1877  up  to  $31.86;  the  next  year  the 
average  was  $48.69,  and  as  the  pro]>ortion  of  short-horn  blood  increased, 
the  average  advanced,  and  stood  at  $77.03  in  1881.  While  the  long 
horns  of  Texas  averaged  $16.84  in  that  year,  northern  beeves  exporteil 
Arom  Boston  averaged  $99.68,  or  one  short-horn  equal  to  six  Texans. 
The  tables,  which  are  deductions  from  the  customs  records,  will  be  found 
sujggestive. 

The  increase  in  exportation  of  horses  was  rapid  from  1870  to  1878,  but 
a  steady  decline  has  followed  mnoe  that  date.  The  decline  in  the  move- 
ment of  mules  commenced  two  years  later.  The  prospect  is  favorable 
for  continuance  of  the  foreign  trade  in  both  horses  and  mules.  The  ex- 
port of  sheep  on  foot  has  b^n  declining  for  four  years.  Pork  products 
are  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in  preference  to  live  hogs. 

statement  of  expartaiicMe  of  farm  anhnaUfrom  1871  to  1881  j  inctmsive,  i 


Yeats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Horned 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

1871 

1,186 
1.722 
2,814 
1.432 
3,220 
2.030 
2.042 
4,104 
3,915 
3,060 
2, 523 
2,248 

1.980 
2,121 
1,659 
1,252 
2,802 
1,784 
3,441 
3,860 
4,153 
5,198 
3,207 
2,632 

20,530 
28.033 
35.455 
56,067 
57,211 
51,593 
50, 001 
80,040 
136,  720 
182.756 
18.'>.707 
108,110 

45.466 
35,  218 
66,717 
124, 248 
124,416 
110.312 
179, 017 
183.995 
215,680 
209,137 
179,  919 
139,676 

8,770 
56,110 
99,720 
158,581 
64,979 
68,044 
65  107 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

29,284 

1879 

75,129 
83,434 
77, 456 

1880 

1881 

1882 

36,368 

Exporte  of  cattle  front  1871  to  1881,  iMc?w«*w,  hi/  customs  districts. 


Years. 

New  York. 

Boston. 

Key  "^ 
Number. 

IVest. 

Sftluria. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1871 

1,070 

1,037 

990 

1,267 

1,564 

1,580 

4.863 

13,387 

27,210 

65,161 

56,921 

$128, 785 

106,^38 

98,675 

226,894 

234,9:i8 

160,268 

485,183 

1,233,223 

2,340,097 

6. 047.  914 

5,330,502 

144 

1,566 
13,887 
85,503 
52,842 
70,072 

I2S0 

200 

600 

112 

840 

18,730 

175,575 

1,346,748 

3,515,069 

5.110,563 

6,084,838 

7,171 
17,713 
17.088 
17,627 
11.453 
8,482 
9.071 
16,190 
25,466 
28,600 
22,580 

$98,102 
291,601 
278,244 
317,574 
178,682 
112,874 
120, 244 
220.764 
.346.300 
400, 315 
318,189 

219 

34 

276 

159 

10,546 

19.000 

17,830 

20.871 

21, 441 

16, 526 

15,705 

91,886 

1872 

382 

1878 

3.030 

1874 

1.952 

1875 

159. 139 

1876 

324,825 

1877 

306,500 

1878 

371,700 

1879 

368.878 

1880 

290,920 

1881 

264, 470 

614 
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ExporU  ofcntiUfrom  1871  io  1881,  incluiitt^  hjf  oMtrnM  dif(rie(«— Continiied. 


YHtrt. 


New 
York. 


Bocioii. 


Ttiaeper  Talueper 
heuL         head. 


Key 
West 


headT 


BiJiiriA. 


United  Stotat. 


Vila*. 


Taluepar 


1S71 
IhTS 

1873 
1874 
1875 

1877 
1878 
I87f 
1880 
1881 


$120  16 
108  88 
90  «7 
170  08 
150  23 
100  86 
99  77 
9^  12 
88  03 
K81 
93  6& 


66)50 

aoooo 

100  00 

112  06 

113  39 
130  00 
112  12 

96  98 

98  76 
96  71 

99  08 


118  66 
16  47 
16  28 
18  02 
15  60 
13  31 
13  20 
13  64 

13  60 

14  00 
14  09 


6i38 

11  24 
10  08 

12  28 
15  09 
17  10 
17  19 
17  81 
17  20 
17  60 
1614 


20, 5M 
2^633 
38^465 
51067 
M.tll 
51.5BS 
80.001 
80,040 
186.720 
lMk756 
185,707 


>S7 


1,5-1 
hi 


fl0O5 
80  18 
JO  63 
f0  68 
16  28 
21  93 
n96 

76  62 
7763 


ADVAlSrOB  IS  PEICB  OP  BEEVES, 

ThB  oonrse  of  prices  of  beeves  for  six  jears  past  is  sagrgestire.  The 
Oliicago  market,  the  center  of  tbe  trade  for  domestic  coQsatnptloii  lEitid 
export,  can  ftimish  a  snfflcient  history  of  prices.  For  thrae  year#,  (HM 
1876  to  1879,  there  was  a  constant  decline,  amonnting:  to  20  per  cent 
for  choice  beeves  darin;^  this  period.  Then  coinmenced  a  rise,  irhfcli 
in  three  years  exceeded  40  p^  cent.,  the  advance  moving  Mo«rlj  in 
1879  and  1880,  bnt  much  more  rapidly  during  1881,  the  increase  being 
fblly  $1  per  hmndred  of  live  weight  dnrtiig  the  year.  Bnt  after  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  the  advance  was  extraordinary,  if  not  unprecedented,  tbe 
range  for  "choice^  being  fh)m  $5.85  to  (10.35  in  January  of  1882,  and 
from  $8.65  to  $8.90  in  June,  or  more  than  45  per  cent,  advance  in  six 
months. 

The  advance  in  the  value  of  extra  beeves  in  these  six  months  was  al- 
most 40  per  cent,  and  nearly  as  much  in  June  as  in  five  months  preced- 
ing.   The  record  of  prices  on  the  1st  of  January  is  as  follows: 


Tears. 


Extra. 


Chotoe. 


I 


Good. 


1878 ;  15  25  to  65  75     64  60  to  ♦»  10 

1877 ^ 5  00  to    " "       '  '" 


M^um. 


1878 '  #5  15  to  65  40 

1879 i     4  60to    5  00 

1880 SOOto    6  25 

1881  '    6  75to    6  25 

1882 6  601O    6  85, 


4  60  to 
4  10  to 
4  60  U» 

4  85  to 

5  85  to 


$4  60  to  14  60 

5  53  4  60  to  4  80  3  60  to  4  40 
490'  400to  440|  860to  885 
4  35  I     360to    400       300  to    350 

4  75    *3  50  to    4  40 

5  40. i  •3  75  to    4  65 

6  35       4  60  to    6  15  I 


*Good  to  medium  includes  two  pradet. 


The  upward  movement  of  1881  is  only  a  prelude  to  the  advance  since 
January',  as  follows : 


Months. 

Extm. 

Cholc4». 

GtNML 

Me<1initt. 

Jfl  nnnry 

66  60  to  $«  P6 
C  ^0  to   0  W 
C  00  to    6  75 
7  17  to    7  65 
7  tV»  to    7  K.'i 
0  15  to    9  40 

65  85  to  66  85 

5  fi5  to    6  10 

5  90  to    6  35 

.    15  75  to    7  00 

7  30  10  7  ro 

8  65  to    8  90 

65  90  to  65  75 
5  25  to    6  50 

5  50  to    5  75 

6  25  to   6  00 
6  90  to    7  15 
8U0  to   8  50 

64  60  to  16  15 

Pi'brtiary 

4  60  to    6  00 

March - 

5  25  to    5  40 

^If 

5  75  to    6  UO 

6  50  to    6  75 

June 

7  00  to   7  60 
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aud  from  $3.50  to  $6  in  June;  the  latt^er  rate  being  a  reduetion  fi*om 
May  priceB. 

The  oaose  of  this  great  advance,  which  occasioned  some  sarprise 
among  prodacers  and  great  consternation  among  consumers,  has  been 
Often  asked.  There  are  several  causes.  The  exportation  of  extra 
beeved,  which  commenced  in  1877,  and  increased  year  by  year,  both  as 
live  and  dead  meat,  is  an  element,  but  docs  not  account  for  the  spas- 
InOdic  juttips  in  the  rates  of  recent  months.  Anoth^  element  of  equal 
or  superior  strength  is  the  great  destruction  of  cattle  Oti  th6  plains,  and 
in  the  parks  and  valleys  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  in  the  winter  of  1880- 
1881,  bv  cold  and  starvation,  amid  the  drifts  and  severities  of  the 
Uhusnal  season.  While  this  cause  tended  to  stiffen  prices  in  1881,  it  is 
not  continuously  operative,  as  the  past  winter  was  very  favorable,  and 
numbers  are  now  increasing  tather  than  diminishing.  The  third  caused, 
acting  ih  eohjunction  With  the  two  preceding  with  a  cumulative  <^ect, 
is  the  "feilure''  of  the  last  com  crop,  the  high  price  of  feeding  mate^ 
rial — aU  together  producing  an  excitement  in  the  market  that  partook 
of  tiie  hature  of  panic. 

(There  are  assumed  causes,  asslgtied  by  uninformed  writeli9,  whidh  ai'e 
bfideless  or  without  appreiilable  weight,  6uch  as  the  drowning  ot  d4tt(e 
in  the  Mississippi  orerdow.  It  is  true  thei^  was  dome  local  loss  tn 
numbers,  but  not  ih  pirospective  beef  supply  of  th<s  great  markets,  or 
appreciably  in  home  supply,  as  bi^ef  is  scarcely  a  product  of  cotton  pLan- 
tatioBS. 

What  of  the  foture  of  prices  t  There  has  already  been  a  decline 
9ipee  the  commeneement  of  improvement  of  the  com  prospects  of  18S2. 
While  prices  cantiot  continue  to  increase,  and  cannot  be  permanently 
maintained  under  fnll  harvests,  it  is  probaole  that  the  low  rates  of  a  few 
years  ago  will  not  soon  prevail,  if  ever.  The  general  tendency  through- 
out the  world  is  toward  a  high  rate  for  meat,  compared  with  grain  and 
other  atdmal  pt^ticts. 

FARM  ANIMALS  AT  CHIOAGO. 

The  increase  in  the  cattle  movement  to  Chicago  has  been  steady,  and 
is  attaining  large  proportions,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  per 
cent,  ih  ten  years.  The  receipts  of  swine  have  more  than  doubled  in  ibfy 
eame  time.  Sheep  are  moving  in  larger  numbers,  but  thre^  times  as 
many  cattle  and  twelve  times  as  many  hogs  are  now  annu^ly  received 
in  this  market. 

Toiul  receipts  of  giockfer  sixteen  years. 


YiMirs. 


CatUe. 


Calves. 


Hogh. 


ShMp. 


Eobfls. 


2189  (five  dayft) 

lOBA 

1887 

>« 

18Cft 

iwe....* 

1871 

im2 

1873 

1«74 

M75 

1876 .^ 

1877 

1878 

M7f ... 

1880 

1881 

Total..., 


613 

303,007 

329, 188 

324,  .•»24 

403, 102 

582.964 

543.050 

r*4,  075 

761.428 

843,966 

920,843 

l,096.74ri 

1.083,151 

1,0-3,068 

1,215,782 

1, 382, 477 

1,486,560 


13. 046, 483 


48,948  I 


17,764 
961,740 
696,788 
706,782 
661.  ((69 
693. 158 
880,083 
252, 023 
437. 750 
2.*>8, 379 
912, 110 
190,006 
0iJ6,970 
339.654 
448,389 
059, 365 
474«844 


1.4^ 
207,^187 
180,888 
270.891 
840.072 

349,  srd 

315.053 
310,211 
219,734 
833,656 
418,948 
364,095 
310.1^40 
310, 420 
325,  U9 
335. 810 
498. 6M 


48,  M6     60.&17,161 


6,169,068 


lSfik832 
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To/o/  ihipmwU  o/$UKkfar  Bixtsen  ffear$. 


Yean. 

CatUe. 

CaItm. 

Hogs. 

8llM^ 

Hone*. 

1800 

203.090 
203.580 
215,087 
20*.  717 
881.700 
401,927 
510.025 
574.181 
022.020 
006,594 
707.724 
703,402 
090.108 
720,003 
889,614 
938,712 

482.876 

758,780 
1,020.326 
1,000.906 

024.459 
1.102,^ 
1.885,664 
2,197,557 
2,390.961 
1,602,643 
1,131.085 

061.231 
1,266,000 
1,092,901 
1.804.000 
1,2891070 

75^447 
60,275 
8i;094 
106^090 
110.711 
135,064 
145,010 
115.295 
180,555 
249,664 
195,025 
156^354 
15617X7 
156,200 
150. 610 
259.998 

MO 

1887 

WB 

1808 

^185 

lis 

6^»9 
6L506 

1800 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1677 

1W8 

6, 196 
9.986 
8,719 
11,]j06 

1879 

1880 J 

1881 

83.405 

T»UI  

8,937,745 

98,465  1  91.107.004 

2.999.971 

120,807 

The  difference  between  receipts  and  shipments  represents  the  numbers 
taken  in  Chicago  for  borne  consumption,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
is  used  in  meat  ''mannfacture,^  in  cutting  and  packing  for  shipment, 
and  sale  as  <^dead  meat.''  The  horses,  which  do  not  contribute  to  the 
meat  trade  of  Chicago,  are  rei>orted  in  small  numbers: 


Cottle. 

CalYtB. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

HoToee. 

B«oeipt« 

13.040,483 
8.927,743 

48.948 
89.405 

00,517,101 
21,107.064 

6.100.039 
^929^671 

196.622 

StoiMnU 

120,967 

4,118.788 

16,489 

96. 466, 177 

2,930,002 

16^665 

Kro  $iodc  receipU  at  Uni<m  Stock  Tardtfor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1881. 


BftltiiiMiTe  and  Olilo  B«ilRMd 

Cbieoffo  and  Alton  Bailroad 

ClkieMo,   BorUngton  and  Qoiucy 

Chtoago  aiMi'iBMten'iuinoia  Bail- 

CUoaco'aod  Grand  Tnink  BaUroad. 

ChtoiSa,  MUwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Balfioad 

Cbtaaco  and  North weaUra  Ballroad 

Chieago,  Bock  Isbuid  and  Paciilo 
Ba^oad 

nUnola  Central  Baflroad 

Lake  8hore  and  Michigan  Soathem 
BailttMid 

Mtohlgan  Central  BaUroad 

PittaboKh.  Cincinnati  and  Saint 
LonlsRaUraed 

Pittaborgh,  Fort.  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago Bailroad  

Wftbaah,  Saint  Lonia  and  Padflo 
Raflroad 

Drlyen  into  yarda ■ 

Totala 


CatUe. 


Calvea.        Hogs. 


2,115 
161, 076 

489.703 

29,511 
3,567 


238,429 

238,792 
91,435 

8.020 
3,580 

5,312 

3,795 
180,800 

^040 


1,408,550 


2,060 

200  ! 

1,023 

804 
4,011 

4,339 
4,885 

248 
1,270 

13,090 
3,066 

1,280 

1,736 
269 

154  i 


20,200 
404.965 

2,042,701 

134.411 
12.972 

479.730 
1,042,968 

080,008 
689,620 

75,300  1 
42,848  I 


Sheep. 


36,438 
88«^714 

2,y 


8.964 
47,200 

121,674 

05.877 
02,812 

37.183 
40,807 

18,106 
8,250 


Horaea. 


51,002  I       4,810 


1.877 
25,817 

1.917 


48,048;    6,474.844      493.024 


89 
2.941 

2.048 

271 
020 

552 
983 

1,076 
1.022 

1,145  I 
081 

260 ; 

154 

510 


12,909 


Totala. 


48,828 
675,641 

2.666.139 

182.900 
24,104 

638,800 
1,860,042 

1,255.926 
824.154 

117,626 
61,041 

62,206 

44,000 
647.200 

8,462 


8,528.875 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  line  drains  the  central  belt  of 
beef  production,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Bock  Island, 
Chicago  and  Alton^  and  Wabash  roads  hold  each  a  share  of  the  traffic, 
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while  many  other  roads  aid  in  collecting  the  herds  that  are  shipped  or 
slaughtered  at  Chicago.  The  same  lines  are  prominent  in  tiufi  move- 
ment of  other  kinds  of  stock.  ^ 

WINTEE  FEEDING  OF  FABM  AlflMALS.     ^ 

It  has  long  been  a  question  with  thonghtfnl  observers  of  averag^e  re- 
sults of  winter  feeding  of  cattle^  whether  the  manurial  remainder  of  hay, 
straw,  and  corn  stover  fed  dnring  the  winter  may  not  be  the  only  profit- 
able result  of  the  winter's  feeding.  This  material  represents  some 
hundreds  of  mfllions  of  dollars  in  valne,  and  it  is  saved  with  much 
labor  and  expense,  and  ^^fed  out''  daily  for  some  five  months  of  the 
year  in  middle  latitudes.  Comparatively  little  of  it  does  more  than 
keep  up  animal  heat,  acting  as  fuel  in  the  animal  furnace,  but  not  as  a 
flesh  former. 

To  ascertain  the  results  of  prevailing  practice,  and  learn  whether  this 
loss  is  a  necessity  or  a  blunder  little  short  of  criminal  waste,  the  inquiiy 
was  instituted  as  to  the  average  increase  in  weight  of  stock  two  years 
old  and  upwards,  during  the  season  of  winter  feeding.  Of  course  a 
precise  average  is  impracticable,  as  the  ^  facts  vary  so  widely  according 
to  prevailing  practice,  not  only  in  different  counties,  but  on  different 
farms;  and  the  judgment  of  different  observers  would  also  be  variant 
if  reporting  upon  the  same  district  But  the  returns  show  qlearly  and 
conclusively  that — 

1.  A  considerable  percentage  of  stock  fed  actually  lose  in  flesh  and 
in  weight 

2.  Another  large  fraction  maintain  their  weight  and  add  to  bone  and 
sise  of  firame,  but  decrease  in  flesh. 

3.  A  small  proportion  make  increase  of  weight,  6, 10,  20,  or  30  per 
cent,  depending  upon  comibrtable  shelter  and  amount  and  variety  of 
feed. 

The  difference  between  a  loss  of  5  or  6  per  cent  and  a  gain  of  equal 
proportion,  say  100  pounds  in  the  northern  belt,  in  which  winter  feeding 
IS  a  general  necessity,  is  equivalent,  at  the  low  average  rate  of  |3  per 
hundred,  to  more  than  fifty  million  dollars.  This  amount  could  easily 
be  made  if  only  a  part  of  the  difference  between  average  neglect  and 
skillful  feeding  were  obviated. 

The  Kew  England  returns  claim  a  small  gain  in  most  counties;  a  few 
report  growth  in  frame  with  loss  in  flesh,  and  occasionally  an  unquali- 
fied reduction  in  weight.  In  Vermont  the  gain  is  more  general  and 
somewhat  greater,  ususdly  5  to  10  per  cent,  while  some  assume  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  In  Western  Massachusetts  a  good  gain  is 
r^)orted;  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  15  per  cent 

The  estimate  of  5  to  10  per  cent  gain  is  very  general  in  New  York. 
A  few  report  20 ;  average,  about  10.  Some  make  any  increase  to  depend 
on  feeding  with  grain.  In  Broome  County  the  difference  between  ma- 
terial loss  and  decided  gain  is  made  dependent  on  a  ration  of  com  meal. 
The  reported  gain  in  Kew  Jersey  is  about  the  same  as  in  l^ew  York. 

Three-fourths  of  the  returns  from  Pennsylvania  claim  a  gain  of  flesh 
in  winter.  In  Lancaster,  Delaware,  Bedford,  Clinton,  and  other  good 
farming  districts,  where  cattle  are  fed  for  beef,  a  gain  of  30  to  40  per 
cent  is  claimed;  in  most  of  the  counties,  according  to  the  care  or  neg- 
lect which  characterizes  their  cattle  husbandry,  the  percentage  falls  to 
30, 15. 10,  or  less.  In  several  a  loss  of  3  to  5  per  cent  is  assumed,  and 
probaoly  with  good  judgment  The  average  gain  is  not  more  than  10 
per  cent 
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Delaware  and  Maryland  claim  a  small  gain,*  avera^nfr  6  to  10  per 
cent.  Tlie  gain  i«  very  little  in  Virginia.  In  Smyth  County,  a  fine 
gra^ine  region,  gain  is  estimated  at  150  to  200  pounds.  Matthews  and 
WarwWk  estimate  20  per  cent.  Loudonn  is  pLiced  at  15.  The  usual 
estimate  is  5  to  10,  and  several  reports  indicate  a  loss.  Among  conn- 
ties  that  report  a  loss  are  Patrick,  Clarke,  Hanover,  Louisa,  and  King 
Geotge.  Othera  say  that  cattle  abont  "hold  their  own'^  in  winter.  A 
fiiir  average  of  the  somewhat  indefinite  returns  scarcely  exceeds  5  per 
cent. 

The  gain  and  loss  in  Korth  Carolina  about  balance  each  other.  The 
cattle  have  lived  through  the  winter.  It  is  not  much  better  in  Georgia. 
Some  report  a  loss  of  flesh  and  weight,  others  maintain  a  statu  quo^  while 
a  few  as^fert  a  small  gain.  In  Texas  cattle  **•  sometimes  lose  and  some- 
times gaiti,"  or  "  merely  live,"  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  fbrtunate 
enough  to  live.  It  is  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  in  Arkansas.  Opinions 
of  Tennessee  reporters  are  about  equally  divided  between  loss  and 

Sin.  In  Anderson  County  It  is  estimated  that  two-year-olds  will  lose 
per  cent,  in  winter.  "If  well  fsd,'*  they  will  gain  20  per  cent.,  say 
several  reporters:  "but  tbey  are  not  well  fed  as  a  rule,  and  so  the 
aietnal  result  is  a  loss  of  20  per  w'nt.** 

There  is  a  great  diBerence  in  fact  and  in  opinion  in  the  West  l^ir^nia 
returns.  The  differetiee  lies  between  a  current  habit  of  ne^Yect  atid  a 
thrifty  custom  of  sj'Stematic  fee<ling  for  flesh.  "  Wlien  sheltered  and 
fed  com,  steers  two  years  old  will  gain  100  %o  200  pounds^  in  Pleasa&tS; 
irhfle  in  McDowell,  Nicholas,  and  other  southern  counties  a  loss  is 
usually  suffered.  Taking  the  State  altogether,  it  is  evident  that  the 
average  increase  of  winter  months  is  amaU. 

The  vei4lict  of  Ohio  is  that  cattle  well  protected  and  properlj^  fed 
gain  in  flesh  and  in  weight  in  winter.  If  unsheltered  and  kept  on  coarse 
hay  and  straw,  they  will  lose.  As  a  fact,  the  stock  of  many  oounties  is 
in  worse  condition  in  spring  than  in  fall,  and  in  some  it  is  probable  that 
the  loss  in  weight  is  not  compensated  for  by  growth  in  bone  and  fVafaie. 
There  ains  others  where  the  custom  of  feeding  as  a  business  has  oom- 
pelted  economy  in  flesh  production,  which  by  no  means  is  equivalent  to 
stinting  in  feeding  material.  The  statements  of  correspondents  are  in 
some  cases  estimated  averages,  in  others  hypothetical  estimates  of  what 
might  and  should  be.  The  Fayette  return  estimates  with  proper  case 
and  feeding  a  gain  of  150  to  200  pounds  during  the  winter.  In  Clinton 
the  gain  is  placed  at  50  to  150  pounds  in  the  hands  of  those  esteemed 
good  feeders.  Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  the  gain  is  t)laeecl 
at  20  per  cent,  in  Lorain,  15  to  30  in  Seneca,  20  in  Van  TVert  atid  Lau- 
rence, 16  to  20  in  Fairfield,  if  grain  is  fed ;  10  per  cent,  in  Hiiflil&tid, 
Union,  and  Wyandot ;  15  to  20  in  a  mild  winter  in  Vinton;  10  per  Cent, 
in  Ohampaigti,  Noble,  Pike,  and  Bandusky;  5  to  10  p^r  cent,  ill  Au- 
gieite^  5  in  Fulton. 

It  is  not  stated  that  these  are  the  average  gains  of  these  counties. 
the  favorable  conditions  required  not  existing  on  all  fkrms.  It  is  stateii 
that  in  Geauga,  however,  cattle  »*  gained  in  weight  this  winter  20  to  80 
per  cent.''  It  is  claimed  that  in  Coshocton  the  actual  gain  of  the  winter 
months  is  not  more  than  a  fourth  as  much  as  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
beld  in  Cuyahoga  that  on  some  farms  there  is  gain,  on  others  loss,  de- 
pendent on  feed  and  care.  Cattle  are  assumed  barely  to  ^' hold  their 
own''  in  Greene,  Hocking,  and  Lucas.  A  loss firom  10  to  20  pet' cent  is 
ite  estimated  av^^ge  result  in  Adams,  Athens,  Jefferson,  Richland, 
and  Wayne.  The  returns  from  many  other  counties  give  similar  state* 
ments,  showing  that  good  farmers  secure  a  gain^  and  others  suffer  loss 
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ot  nesn.    ii;  is  repeaieaiy  siarea  xnar  oramary  usag^  scarcely  mainuuBfi 
the  fitatas  of  the  autamn. 

lu  Michigan,  fully  half  o^  the  counties  report  some  gain,  and  half  of 
the  remainder  a  loss  varying  from  5  to  30  per  cent  All  sho^a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  possible.  A  few  of  the  remarks 
are  appended. 

Michigan.— CTtHfon :  If  w^ll  fed  and  cared  tor  Trill  gain,  say,  20  percent. ;  the  arer- 
age  hold  their  own  as  ordinarily  cared  tor.  Barry :  AlwayH  gaiil;  if  well  fed  should 
jain  from  one  to  two  pounds  per  day.  Crattfard :  As  a  rule,  ifnot  properly  cared  for, 
:o8e  10  per  cent. ;  farmem  are  learning  to  take  better  cak«  of  their  young  cattle.    AUe- 


ic 


ffan :  If  cared  for  will  gain  three  pounds  per  day  in  flesh ;  30  per  cent.  Of  the  youuff 
cattle  Ixjse  durinig  the  Winter  tobnths.  Grand  Travet^ :  Are  uhually  tod  mta-bagae  and 
potatoes,  and  gam  handsomely.  Chippewn :  Always  gain,  wh©n  well  fed,  say  10  per  oent. 
I^etltnavj :  Ge uerally  lose  15  per  cent. ;  if  fed  grain  And  roots  will  gain  abont  80  Mr 
cent.  Saginaw :  If  extra  fed  will  gain ;  generally  loAe  about  10  percent.  BemeiB :  kte 
doing  w)eil  if  they  hold  their  own.  fvnia :  About  an  even  thing ;  thoie  who  tate 
goodcare  of  their  stock  are  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  Weight ;  6th^6rs  (and  I  tflkibk 
they  are  in  the  majority)  do  not  take  care  of  their  stock,  lam  pleased  to  eay  thfct 
year  by  year  better  methods  of  oaring  for  stock  is  finding  tovor  and  bteing  ad<^t^  by 
our  fan&ets. 

Indiana  farmers  report  a  gain  in  cases  of  good  and  judicious  feeding^ 
yet  thd  majority  state  as  an  existing  fact  that  cattle  lose  in  weight^ia 
many  eases  in  excels  of  any  development  in  bone  und  firaibil  A  few 
of  die  more  suggestive  statements  arc  quoted: 

i^ftnXKA.—Bentoii :  YearlinffS  will  nbt  gain ;  tWo-Vear-otds  will  ^afn,  fey  extri  care. 
200  pounds  eacli.  Clarke:  If  ftheitered  will  giln  itf  pet  cent.;  if  bot  sheltered  Will 
IbS&e  ip  per  cent.  Dearbt^n :  Generally  lose  in  weight  on  rough  feed :  if  fed  gttAn  trill 
gain  5  per  cent.  Futtofi :  If  properly  fed  and  cared  for  ^rould  gain ;  if  not,  would 
lose,  SftyfaWat  dO  per  cent,  in  either  case.  Floyd:  All  yonng  cattle  hare  fained 
wotoderfullv  this  winter,  considering  the  fact  that  our  farmers  had  little  to  toed  th6m 
except  fodder,  hay,  and  the  grass  of  the  pasture.  FayeiU:  If  fed  some  graiik  ahd 
Kood  clover  hay  will  gain  one  and  a  half  pounds  per  day ;  if 'fed  nothing  but  straw 
and  husks  will  lose  one-half  pound  a  day.  Clay:  Grow  some  in  stature,  buVshrink 
in  weight  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Decatur:  When  stabled  and  fed  on  grain  will  gain. 
pethapB,  100  pounds  from  December  to  AprtI ;  if  not  sheltered  and  properly  Carea 
ior  will  lose  from  50  to  W  pounds.  Franklh^ :  If  properly  cared  for  will  gain  In 
growth  what  they  lose  In  flesh,  often  more.  Hancock :  Depends  upon  the  care  they 
receive;  as  a  rule  they  lose  lO  per  cent,  ffuhtington:  If  properly  cared  for,  fed,  and 
Btabled  Will  gain  25  per  cent.;  if  not,  will  lose  25  per  cent.  CHnion :  Requite  extra 
cai^s  to  make  th«m  hold  their  owta;  usually  loee  from  12  t^  15  per  cent.  LagfnnM : 
With  WBrm  stabling  and  heavy  feeding  can  be  made  to  ^in;  usually  lose.  WtU^: 
Feedei-8  say  that  if  their  steers  weigh  as  much  in  the  spring  as  in  the  fall  they  have 
done  well. 

It  is  evident  from  these  returns  that  in  Illinois,  the  center  of  cattle 
feeding  in  the  United  Statea,  with  the  exceptiofi  of  the  herds  of  pro- 
fessional feeders,  cattle  make  little  actual  gain  in  weight  during  four 
mouths  of  winter,  and  that  in  many  instances  there  is  a  serious  loss  ot 
condition  which  further  impairs  the  capacity  for  gtEiin  under  the  best 
conditions  of  summer  pasturage.    Kote  the  loUowing  extracts: 

Fulton.:  Lose  if  not  fed  on  grain  and  well  sheltered,  say,  5  per  cent.  X«e;  TTeually 
gain  25  per  cent.  Mason  :  Gain  in  value,  through  ige  rather  than  condition,  say,  15  to 
§D  per  cent.  Schnifhr:  This  dependd  much  on  the  feeding.  I  think  they  are  lighter 
on  the  first  day  f)i*  May  than  they  were  on  the  first  of  January,  tf'hilesides :  lixse  15 
j)^  cent. ;  when  well  housed  and  fed  gain  25  per  cent.  Hendraon :  If  well  fed  With 
plenty  of  grain  and  hay.  will  gain  about  55  per  cent.  Jo  Daviess:  When  properly  fed 
will  gain  10  per  ceut.  lioclc  Inland:  In  the  hands  of  good  feeders  they  gain.  Siark: 
Generally  lose  flesh,  because  they  are  not  fed  much  grain,  say,  one-fifth.  IVUliammm: 
Generally  a  slight  gain,  about  15  per  cent.  Hancoak:  When  sheltei-ed  and  well  fed 
thoy  gain;  all  is  dne  to  the  amount  of  care  bestowed.  Irill :  Lose,  should  think,  10 
per  cent.  Jiaidalee :  The  growth  will  be  from  5  to  10 por  cent. ;  about  hold  their  owli 
in  fiesh.  FranUin :  Generally  lose  20  por  cent.  This  winter  they  have  gained  1^  pet 
cent,,  oaii^ed  by  being  pastured  on  green  wheat  fields.  Bond:  With  otdinary  "fee*!- 
will  gain  10  per  cent.    This  winter  they  have  lost  20  per  cent.    De  Kalb :  If  fed  ^otu 
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mi^rbt  gain  10  per  cent. ;  if  not,  the  loss  will  be  3  to  o  per  cent.  Clark:  In  the 
hands  of  regular  feeders  they  gain  from  10  to  Sr>  per  eent. ;  bnt  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  farmer  they  lose  from  d  to  20  per  cent.  Cook:  No  bnllooks  raised  for  feeding ; 
expect  our  heifers  to  gain  in  flesh  all  winter.  Clinfon :  Have  lost  this  winter  at  leant 
25  per  cent.  Edgar :  Generally  lose  about  20  per  cent.  This  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  feedt  have  lost  33  per  cent.  A  good  many  have  died  from  poverty.  Fojfetle:  Have 
lost  bertfVifte  of  so  little  feed.  Henrv:  Generally  lose  about  5  per  cent.  IfamiU4m : 
Lose  20  percent.  Ja»per:  Usually  lose  20  per  cent.  Kendall:  Generally  lose  about 
10  per  cent.;  some  exceptions.  MeHeury:  Generally  gain  in  fleshi  say,  about  10  per 
cent.  Richland :  As  a  rule,  thoy  lose  about  30  per  cent.  fThite :  Some  improve }  others 
lose ;  depends  on  the  feeding  and  care,  dumber  land :  Lose  about  10  per  cent.  Greene : 
Unless  well  fed  on  com  will  lose.  IroquoU:  The  past  winter  have  gained;  esti- 
mated 10  per  cent.  Jefferaon :  Gained  bnt  little,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
sheltered  fi-om  the  stonn.  Morgan:  When  placed  on  full  feed  gain;  bnt  when  fed 
on  stalks  and  straw  they  lose  about  25  per  cent.  Pope:  None  fed.  Shelhg:  Have 
lost  about  12  per  cent,  the  past  winter.  Tazewell :  If  fed  com  with  hay  and  stalks 
will  gain  100  pounds  during  the  winter :  if  fed  only  hay,  will  lose.  Warreu :  Gen- 
erally lose  from  5  to  8  per  cent.  Clag :  Ii  sheltered  and  well  fed  will  gain.  La  Sails: 
Gain  in  growth  and  flesh  10  per  cent.  Johnson:  The  way  they  are  f^  and  cared  for 
as  a  rule  lose  10  per  cent.  Kane:  When  well  housed  will  gain  10  per  cent.  Saiine: 
Gain,  when  properly  cared  for,  20  to  ^ JP«r  cent.  Woodford:  Gain  10  per  cent.  Win' 
nehago:  Generally  no  gain.  Oallatin:  When  fed,  gain.  Monipomery:  Lose  about  20 
per  cent.  Brown :  Depends  upon  the  manner  they  are  fed  and  handled ;  in  a  majority 
of  oases  gain  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Carroll:  (Generally  gain.  Effingham:  When 
well  fed  and  sheltered,  gain  5  per  cent.  McDonough:  Always  gain  when  well  fed  and 
sheltered  30  to  40  per  cent.  Sangamon :  When  poorly  fed  will  lose  from  100  to  300 
pounds;  well  fed  will  gain  from  200  to  300  pounds.  Ogle:  Those  properly  fed  and 
sheltered  gain  15  per  cent  VermUlion :  When  fed  on  com  gain;  if  only  on  rough  food 
will  lose.  JPkUt:  If  properly  fed  and  sheltered  will  gain ;  on  an  average  hardly  hpld 
their  own.  Stephenson :  Two-year-olds  by  feeding  grain  will  gain  a  small  per  cent. ; 
yearlings  will  lose.  Boone :  About  hold  their  own.  Coles  :  Cannot  improve  in  winter 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  so  much  exposed  to  the  inclement  weather.  Jackson :  Gen- 
erally lose  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Washington :  If  properly  fed  and  sheltered  will  gain, 
I  would  say,  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  Du  Page:  Snould  gain,  if  properly  cared  for,  15 
percent. 

Wisconsin  retains  generally  indicate  a  slight  gain  in  winter.  Same 
Imports  assume  a  loss,  and  others  maintain  the  statu  quo.  In  Minnesota 
a  pretty  even  balance  between  loss  and  gain  is  mentioned  in  the  re- 
tarns.  Iowa  claims  a  small  gain  in  two-thirds  of  the  coanties,  but  no 
large  percentage,  except  for  that  portion  of  the  stock  which  has  extra 
attention  and  feed.  In  Missonri  the  estimates  of  loss  fatly  balance 
those  of  gain,  and  leave  a  distinct  impression  that  the  net  resalt  of  the 
wintei^s  feed  and  care  has  been  a  bridging  over  of  an  nnthrifty  period, 
and  a  safe  approach  to  a  season  of  growth  and  profit,  in  which  stock 
can  take  their  supplies  directly  from  the  hand  of  natnre.  In  Ean^, 
a  gain  in  size  with  a  loss  of  flesh  is  noted,  as  a  rale.  With  high  feeding 
large  gains  are  sometimes  made.  Several  ooanties  report  an  actual 
loss  in  weight.    A  few  extracts  are  appended. 

Elk:  No  yearlings  fed  for  market;  two-year-olds  on  AUl  feed  150  days  will  make 
an  average  gain  oi  225  pounds,  or  25  per  cent.     Coffey  :  If  well  fed  and  sheltered  will 

Sin  from  ten  to  15  per  cent. ;  stock  shippers  say  from  8  to  12  per  cent. ;  as  fed  hy  most 
mers  they  usually  lose  from  3  to  10  per  cent.  Books :  Gain  in  size,  but  lose  in  flesh, 
about  retain  their  own.  Woodson :  Lose  from  10  to  15  per  oent.  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers who  raise  cattle  and  grain  to  sell ;  but  with  cattle  men  they  eain  from  4  to  5  per 
cent. ;  not  many  two-year-olds  are  sold  to  butchers  or  put  on  the  market.  Bono : 
When  fed  grain  will  ^ain  about  10  per  cent.,  but  when  not  they  will  barely  hold  their 
own.  Lincoln :  Gain  in  the  fore  part  of  the  winter  and  lose  in  the  latter  part ;  aver- 
age loss  3  per  cent.  Cloud :  Will  cain  from  200  to  500  pounds ;  the  manner  of  feeding 
makes  the  difference.  Crawford :  If  properly  fed  and  housed  will  make  a  gain  of  5  to 
20  per  cent.  McPhereon  :  Generally  lose,  say,  about  20  per  cent,  of  fall  weight.  La- 
bette: Unless  especially  fed  to  fatten,  lose  on  an  average  15  per  cent.  Snmner  :  Gaib ; 
Texas  cattle  on  full  feed  have  gained  25  per  cent. :  domestic  or  ^puded  stock  gain  im 
per  cent.  Ottawa :  About  hold  their  own ;  when  three  years  old,  if  com  fed,  will  gain 
rapidly.  Kingman:  When  fed  on  hay,  will  about  hold  their  own ;  when  fed  grain, 
wul  gain. 
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loss  ot  oondition  as  to  neso,  ana  sometimes  actual  loss  ot  weigot.  in- 
crease is  conditional,  with  great  uniformity,  in  these  reports,  upon  some- 
what exceptional  treatment. 

The  California  returns  indicate  a  loss  in  winter  under  the  tre'atment 
iisually  practiced.  At  the  same  time  the  claim  of  possible  gain  is  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  in  Fresno  County  it  is  asserted  that,  with  good  feed- 
ing', the  gain  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  lesson  of  this  branch  of  the  investigation  is:  That  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  do  not  realize,  practically,  at 
least,  the  physiological  necessity  for  continuous  growth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  of  juicy,  rich,  even  quality,  or  the  economic  necessity  of 
making  every  iJound  of  feed  yield  the  highest  possible  fraction  of  a 
pound  of  flesh.  To  practice  this  ideal  fully  is  not  easy,  even  to  the 
highest  skill  and  ripest  experience^  but  an  approach  to  it,  in  popular 
practice,  would  save  many  millions  annually. 

GEOWTH  OF  THE  COTTON  IKDUSTEY. 

For  seven  decades  after  the  invention  of  the  saw-gin,  the  increase  of 
cotton-growing  was  comparatively  steady,  though  somewhat  slow,  until 
the  era  of  improvement  in  cotton  machinery.  In  1844  the  product  was 
close  to  two  and  a  half  million  bales,  an  aggregate  attained  but  once  in 
the  next  six  years.  The  ciop  was  subject  then,  as  now,  to  annual  fluc- 
tuations in  product  and  acreage,  causing  changes  in  price,  which  in 
torn  stimulate<l  or  depressed  the  ambition  for  extension  of  area.  As  the 
factory  system  extended,  the  demand  grew  stronger  and  more  impera- 
tive. In  1861  the  product  exceeded  three  million  bales,  and  advanced 
to  almost  five  million  in  18ti0.  After  1861  the  cultivation  was  nearly 
suspended  during  four  years  of  war,  causing  a  cotton  famine  of  great 
severity,  which  British  spinners  attempted  to  mitigate  by  encouraging 
cotton-growing  in  India,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  temporary 
success. 

There  was  naturally  great  despondency,  with  land  in  weeds  and  labor 
beyond  control,  with  little  money  to  pay  for  voluntary  labor,  and  less  of 
skill  and  experience  for  its  profitable  handling.  Dark  prophecies  were 
uttered;  the  seeming  prosperity  of  old  would  never  return,  and  ante- 
bellum crops  could  never  be  gathered.  This  was  the  popular  view ;  but 
cooler  brains  and  wiser  judgments  forecasted  heavier  crops  and  a  truer 
and  better  prosperity  than  ever. 

Seventeen  crops  have  been  gathered  since  the  advent  of  peace,  and 
the  eighteenth  is  growing.  A  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  for  a  com- 
parison of  progress.  The  results  are  easily  epitomized.  The  annual 
"commercial  movement,'^  which  is  not  identically  the  year's  crop,  bnt 
sufficiently  near  it  for  practical  purposes,  the  exportation,  and  the  rem- 
nant left  tbr  American  consumption,  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
before  the  war,  are  thus  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  seventeen 
crops  that  have  been  gathered  since: 


Crop     moTo* 
ment. 


Exportation. 


Consumption. 


First  period 


JBaXsi. 

51,330,7SX) 
68,377,375 


BoUm. 

89, 913, 005 
46,892,528 


Balea. 
11, 422, 779 
21, 494, 210 


tbouga  beginning  with  «.  smaller  proauctioo  than  that  of  1844,  qua^  be 
deemed  a  good  showing  for  the  new  regime;  an  average  of  4,(100, OOfj 
bales  for  the  recent  period,  and  oi  3,000«000  for  the  former  era. 

The  exportation  is  greater  by  7,000,000  in  the  seventeen  years  just 
passed,  while  the  remainder  left  for  consumption  is  greater  hj  ^most 
10,000,000,  nearly  double  the  consumption  prior  to  the  war^  attee^ii^  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  American  factory  system,  which  is  of  late  happily  ex- 
tending through  the  cotton  States  at  a  gratifying  rate.  This  cMiiisuoip- 
tion  is  nearly  foor  times  as  great  in  18S2  as  it  was  in  184fi,  wbii^  the 
annual  exportation  is  increased  but  75  per  cent.  The  time  will  doabt- 
less  come—and  the  day  should  be  hastened  by  tbe  rapid  ext^nsiaii  of 
coarse  manufactures  in  the  South,  and  the  fine  textures  in  the  Nortk — 
when  half  to  two-thirds  of  ou;r  production  shall  be  manufaotiured  m  this 
country. 

Tbe  accompanying  diagrapi  presents  to  tbe  eye  very  clearly  the  fkets 
which  are  here  co-ordinated* 

In  the  following  table  the  year  of  the  crop  movement  commences 
Sisptember  1,  and  closes  August  31  of  the  auooeeding  year.  The  ex- 
portation closes  June  31.  It  is  the  commercial  record,  as  published  in 
the  Financial  Chronicle. 


T«An. 

HOT^DMBk 

Expottalioa. 

CwMm^itte. 

1844-H5 

-  i<\.  '«2 
V.  ITo.  .'4>7 
1,  i".fj*j.  ^79 
■J  i-i.  113 

39 

82 
8.035,927 
2.882.899 
8.645,345 
8,056,519 
8,23J^963 
8.994.481 
4,82:1,770 
3,826.98<) 

2^  ^m,  756 
1,  ixi^  793 
l,J41.;fia 
l,.--v.,  ,«l 
3,  ;■•::,  m4 
l,:o.,  165 

1,  "    19 
3,        ;46 

t t 

3,  iiM'  asfr 

2,  -'-.'  1.  *.'« 

3,  :i  403 

8.       n 

3.          «8 

4M.«K 

6«3.7a9 
484.198 
•3B.9S9 
701,999 
714. 5n 
6ML69I 

1845-'49 

1846-'47 

1847-'48 

1848-'49 

1849-'50 

1859-'51 

1861-53 

1853-53 

]858-'54 

1854-*55 

1856-'^ 

ra9.339 
8U.II9 
M4,8S1 

M4.628 
83^359 

18M-'57 

StIm:::::;:;:::::;:;:;:::;;:::::::::.;::;;:.;:;::;:::;::: 

1858-'.'i9 

1859-'60 , 

i86o-'6i : 

TotaJ 

51.880.790 

89.918,005 

a422,7?9 

180V.*e6 , 

3,338.987 
2,059.371 
3,498.895 
3.439,039 
9.154,949 
4.853.817 
2,974.361 
8.930,^ 
4,170,888 
3. 827, 846 
4. 63it.  318 
4,474,069 
4.773.865 
6.074,156 
6,7«a,353 
«.ftH9,l5i 
5.4f\945 

1,' 957. 915 
1,448.020 
2, 17a  917 
8.166.748 
l,i>57,3l4 
3,679.986 
3.840.981 
2. 6>^.  70R 
8,258.994 
3,049.497 
8.346.640 
3,467.565 
8,865.«tJl 
4,596,279 
595.081 

(B7.I99 

SIS 

186e-*6T 

l8f7-*69 ^ 

1868-'69 

1869-*70 

1879-71 

1,199.106 
1,997.919 
1,101,137 

1871-73 ,., 

1873-78 

1873-74 , 

1.895.948 

1874-76 

187A-79 

l876-'77 ,...,,...-.... 

1. 49£  418 

1877-78 

J,JR298 
1.  SOL  911 

187ft-79 ,.-,...-, 

1879-'86 , , 

li  8^905 

I  mm 

1889.*81 

1881- '82 , 

1,889.3M 

Xotftl - 

68,377.875 

46,898,598 

81, 494. 319 

AOBBAaE. 


The  acreage  of  cotton  has  been  estimated  by  the  Pepartmeot  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  in  1880  a  census  of  the  area  of  1879  was  taken  as  a  part 
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chaiice  of  material  error.  The  followiug  statement  iucludea  the  census 
returns  of  area  of  1879,  and  estimates  for  the  recent  years. 

The  present  statistician  made  the  annual  estimates  of  acreage  on  the 
basis  of  returns  from  a  large  part  of  the  area  up  to  1877,  when  the  esti- 
ixiated  area  was  12,600,000  acres.  In  1879  he  estimated  (unofficiaJly)  th^ 
breadth  at  14,500,000  acres.  The  census  afterwards  made  it  14,462,431 
a<;res  for  the  saipe  year. 

4.8  th^  acreage  of  cotton,  by  counties,  has  never  before  been  published, 
the  local  details  of  area  and  production  in  1879,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus, are  here  given: 


CoumtlM. 


Aoree. 


The  State. 

AntaagA 

Baldwin , 

Bar^ar 

Bibb 

Bloant 

Bttlfook 

Batler 

Oalhoon ».. 

Ohamb«rs 

Cherokee 

Ghnton 

Choctaw , 

Clarke 

ome 

Colbert*... 
Oooeoah .. 
Cooi«a  .... 
OoTlnfftoii 
Crenahaw. 
CollmiMi .. 

Dale 

I>alhM.... 
DeSalb.. 
Slmore  ... 
Bsoambla. 
Stewah... 
JWat'e... 
iTraoklixi.. 
Geneva.. . 
Qte«|ie  ... 


2, 83),  086 


30,474 

1,384 
100,442 
15,737 
12,502 
80,470 
85.861 
26.435 
70,934 
24,3^8 
11.  558 
31,086 
38,477 
13, 921 

9,156 
16. 431 
35,411 
16.  6.'3 
36.468 

4.  176 
26,962 

1.469 
27,076 
ll.'5,6ll 

7,4«9 
31,(145 
278 
16,187 
12.831 
1Q,8«8 

4.947 
63,643 


Bales. 


699,654 


CoimUes. 


7.944  i 

638  ; 

26,063  P 

4,848   I 

4.412   I 

n,578  l| 

l].h95  ; 

10.  848  , 

19.  476  ' 

10,777  1 

3,534 

9.054  ' 

11,007  1 

4,978  I 

3,600  I 

4,788 

9.012 

4,6q8  ; 

8,411 

1,158  ; 

8,173  ,1 

378 1; 

6,224  l! 

33.534  h 

2, 859  ■ 

9.771  , 

94 

«.571  1 

4,268  'I 

3.a'«3  .; 

l.H?  il 

15,81}    I 


Hale 

Henry 

JaoksoB  ..... 
Jefferson...,. 

Lamar 

Lauderdale  . . 
Lawrence.... 

Lee  

Limestone . . 
Lowndea..... 

MacoD 

Ma<li^on 

Mnrengo 

Marion 

Marshall...., 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry , 

Piokens  ..... 

Pike   

KHnilolpb  — 

RuRsell 

Saint  Clair  .. 

SUelby 

Hiiinter 

Talladega  .. 
Tallapoona... 
Tuaoaluoaa.. 
Walker  ... 
Wasblngtoii 

WlloQx 

Winston..,, 


.AOKB. 


69,995 
54,305 
19,686 
14,220 
16,245 
26.594 
42,803 
51,889 
44,334 
98,200 
56,763 
72, 838 
80.790 

7,269 
16, 412 
1 
33,463 
112, 125 
18,888 
74.303 
52,651 
47,107 
83,177 
81,589 
14, 735 
17,  919 
8U,  662 
32,841 
41, 200 
33,773 

8,743 

3.380 
77, 076 

2.  (HI 


Balefl. 


ARKANSAa 


TheS^te    

1, 042, 976 

608,256 

Desha 

21.159 
15.4b2 
21,796 
15,749 
16;  206 

3.994 
993 

9,680 

6,886 
27,  J43 

8,068 
12.259 
19,602 

9. 0  J9 
21. 718 
45, 426 
12,217 
10,611 
10,768 
83,009 

U.1Q^ 

I)oriM*v        •     ....        ••     . 

A  Flrfltifiaa 

12,611 

19,555 

4,798 

286 

5.095 

.      12,221 

•      13.377 

982 

25.«92 

4.  :»39 

82.427 

15. 424 

7, 246 

16.145 

24,413 

7,6<)7 

14,306 

8.508 
11,371 
2.879 
126 
2.  f 86  ' 
4,900  i 

u02 
25,338 
13.924 
2.3(17 
13.0S9 
9,UU6 
4,374 
8,9S0 
16,  oa9 
4,768 
M57  1 

Drew 

Aeh^ey 

Faulkner 

yj^Tt^r 

Franklin 

li 

Folton  

Bnone 

Garland 

Bmdlev      "    ' 

Qrant 

Q    AqA 

Calhon'n 

Greene 

slm 

Henigtead 

1:^ 

Ghioot ! 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

7.061 
11.156 

Clay 

Indenendence 

Oblhmbia ...» 

Ufttd    

Vm 

Conway 

Ja<'k8on -. 

13,896 

Craighead 

Jefferwm 

34.668 

Crawford 

Johnson 

7.760 

Crittenden 

La  Fayette 

6.33d 

Orosa 

Lawrence 

6.480 
21.14? 

pia& 

Lee 

CoantiM. 


Lincoln 

little  Birer. 

JjOfSOL 

LoDok«  

Madiaon .... 

Marion , 

MUler 

MlMiaaippl . 

Monroe 

MootEomery, 
Netradft  «...., 
ITewton  ?...•. 

OuAchiU 

Perrr 

FhimpB 

Pike 

PoinMtt 

Polk 


Acres. 


17. 519 
10,868 
16,377 
20, 910 
255 

7,116 
19,111 
13,326 
22.017 

3,512 
23:925 

2,602 
23,855 

5.082 
42.654 
•7,341 

2,873 

4,230 


Bales. 


11.668 

7,116 

9,752 

11,704 

129 

8,92S 

11,643 

10.430 

14,106 

1,819 ; 

10.520' 
1.496 
8.849 
3,314 

29.070 
8,787 
1,614 
2,061 


Coonties. 


Pope 

Prairie....... 

Pnlaaki 

Band<^h  .... 
Sftintlranoto 

Saline 

8ooU 

Senroy 

SebMtinn.... 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

YanBaren... 
WaahlagtOB . 

White 

'Voodmir.... 
Yell. 


IS.  MB 

12.124 

29^007 

11.028 

11.8S7 

8.84« 

8.887 

4,330 

19.722 

7,282 

8,4S5 

2,658 

90.136 

7.0M 

302. 

28,804 

18,124 

16, 508 


20.439 

5.075 

4.2K 

a^4C4 

11,112 

2»049 

132 
11.821 
13;  SU 
18^42^ 


FLORIDA. 


Th»  State 

Alachoa 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brerard 

Calhoon 

CUy 

GolnmbU 

Duval 

Becamhin , 

Gadsden 

BDunflton ......  • 

Hernando 

HUUbonmgb ... 

Hohnea 

Jaokson 

Jeflbrson 

La  Fayette 


245.505 


54.907 


14,646 

2,619 

1.107 

215 

5,836 
721 

1.094 

2 

172 

456 

96 

12,142 

1.998 

67 

28 

25 

10 

10,464 

*4,606 

1^,680 

1,908 

1,558 

468 

556 

160 

1,187 

273 

26,920 

6.144 

87,600 

10,368 

472 

lOi 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison.... 

Marion 

Kassaa 

Orange  

Polk 

Pntnnm 

Saint  John's 
Santa  Rosa  . 

Somter 

8n  wanes.... 

I  Taylor 

VoliisU 

WakulU.... 

Walton 

WashingtoB 


42,968 
8,665 

28L983 

18,306 

196 

818 

481 

1.358 

17 
2.9S7 
7.288 
1,«8 
880 
2.811 
1,487 

i,8n 


1.281 

107 

7.064 

2,436 

53 

142 

96 

847 

8 

3 

419 

1,173 

415 

68t 


QEOBOn. 


The  State.. 

iC*.::::::::: 

Bsldwin 

Bsaks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Biulock 

Burke 

BotU 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charlton 

Cliatham 

Chattahoochee ... 

Chattooga ... 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton .*.. 

Clinch J 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 


2.617.138 

814,441 

1,069 

879 
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5 

Freestone 

Shelby 

6,171 

16.285 

1,066 

137 

Frio 

Smith         

Gahreeton 

SomerriUe 

QiUeepie 

Stephens   . 

Goliad 

Tarrant 

10,050 
10 

Gonsales 

i  Throckmorton  .          -.  ... 

Grayson 

19.166 
4.580 

11.701 
6.531 
1,147 
103 
1,892 

17.619 
3,441 

8,279 

9,730 

10,805 

1,444 

202 

1  Titus 

4,92:i 

9.271 
2.668 
2,548 

GrefCg - 

j  TraTis 

Grimes 

Trinitv 

Gnadalape 

^MUtrjr 

Tyler 

Hamilton 

Upshur...  ..                     . 

8,023 
53 

Hardin 

UvsJde '.. 

F^rrlt ,...     ,         ,    , 

1  Van  Zandt 

6,957 
730 

"R^tIsoo.  .................. 

1  Victoria 

Hays 

Walker '...]..!.. 

6,441 
3,023 

Henderson... •.••.••• 

Waller 

F^HalfQ ,,..,..,..,„, 

I  'W'ashineton 

20.692 

3,182 

43 

HIU..* 

Wharton    

Hood 

Wichita 

nApViiitt 

Williamson 

4,217 

Houston 

Wilson 

1.874 
7l231 

Hunt 

Wise 

7.381 
554 

Jackson  ....•••••.. 

Vounff  ............     -.---. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  State 

45,040 

19.505 

1 
K^i nit  and  Queen 

80 
2,150 
1,900 
1,900 
11.500 
4,800 

20 

975 

800 

Brunswick 

.--^800 

6.500 

8,500 

850 

2,950 
2, 500 

Dinwiddle 

Prince  G^rge 

700 

Greenville 

4,100 
400 

1  Southampton 

5,200 
1,050 

Islo  of  Wight 

Sussex..:. 

680 
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BBCAPITULATIOK  BT  rTATlIk  WOM  ATKUGB  TIZLD  PBB  ACBS. 


Stal« 

Jkmm. 

BaIm. 

i 

i 

8ta4«8. 

AOM. 

• 

1 
1 

MMlUBtMOlHtooj 

144flL«l 

i^74i^4U 

•.40 

0.M 
6i58 

Oi88 
All 
0.48 

8,11 

KlA*ilbMLppl 

anTsr 

883.158 
1.864,248 

728.588 

J;  172. 788 

45^840 

808,588 

866.808 
80,318 
388.508 
582,548 
330.021 
808.042 
10. 505 

0.60 

AlabuD* 

Til" 

Wf$t  054 

0.81 

ArtantM. ........ 

0.44 

tEBST::;::::::: 

0.88 
0.48 
0l37 

▼IfMiilU     ».,, 

'  0.44 

INOBSASE  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS. 

In  ooBiidering  tbe  increase  Ib  the  {mdaotioii  of  «ereaUf  especially  in 
comparison  with  EnropMean  prodaction,  it  should  be  remembere<l  that  a 
very  large  proportion  is  fed  to  farm  animali  in  this  oouutry,  and  in 
Burop0  a  very  small  proportion.  Boots,  beet-pnlp,  oil-cake,  and  other 
prodactSi  in  so  geoeral  nse  there,  flod  nere  a  substitute  in  raaiiee  and 
oats.  B^e  is  the  bread  grain  of  the  oentral  and  eastern  countries  of 
the  continent,  as  wheat  is  in  the  United  States.  We  find,  tfaereforq,  in 
the  oensns  year,  sixty -five  per  cent,  of  the  cereals  represented  by  maize, 
and  fifteen  by  oats,  four-fifths  of  all  the  cereals  produced.  Bye,  barley, 
and  buckwheat,  scarcely  three  per  cent  of  the  Tolume,  are  used  mostly 
for  bread,  beer,  and  whisky,  so  that  oom  and  oats  oonstitute  the  grain 
fmpplies  of  farm  animals.  The  nee  of  cereals  in  this  country  for  food 
of  man  can  be  very  closely  approximated.  At  present  the  proportion 
no  used  ^exclusive  of  seed}  is  very  nearly  ona-fourth,  farm  animals  oou- 
Bumin^  tnree-fourths.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  production  of  oom  and  oats.  The  largest  percentage  of  increase  ha;» 
been  in  barley,  as  the  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  in  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  bread  or  meats. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  each  kind  of  ^rain,  the 

Kreentage  of  such  increase  for  thirty  years,  and  the  proportiou  of  the 
it  census  crop  of  each  kind  of  grain  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
whole: 


una 

1850. 

1060. 

1870. 

Prodttote. 

BnalwU. 

inthirt;       of  a 

Com 

508,071.104 

100,406,044 

140.  W4. 170 

14.188,010 

(.  187.  Oil 

8.048,018 

BftshiU. 

888, 702.748 
178.104.004 
172.043.185 
11, 101, 2«9 
18.085.808 
17.571,818 

«87.745.e» 

2I«,107.167 

16.018,705 

88,761.806 

0,fel.721 

1,754,981, 588 

450.«r0.505 

407.868,000 

10.8<«1.605 

44.118.405 

11. 817. 887 

too  '         66.04 

WlMftt 

061;         17.03 

QaU 

^  :........,..., 

BirlAT 

V60 
08 

L04 

5;c¥?^be»i.:;..,. 

.44 

Total 

887.418,888 

1,880. 080.  o«r 

1,887,200,158 

8. 007, 088. 458 

Ml 

100-00 

OonsumpHon  and  exportafioii.-^ThB  exportation  of  recent  years  has 
been  extraordinary,  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 
It  has  excited  so  much  attention  that  the  public  is  in  danger  of  failing 
to  notice  that  the  increase  of  consumption  in  thirty  years  is  five  tliae^ 
as  much  as  the  enlargement  of  exi>ortation.  The  vc^ume  of  consump- 
tion  is  three  tiuies  as  large  as  in  iH50.  The  grain  spared  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  foreigners,  in  three  years  past,  hak  reached  an  astouiahiug 
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cereals  in  the  same  three  years.  The  largest  jSxpoi?t)fttioi^  e^ier  made 
was  of  the  crop  of  1879  and  1880, 10.6  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  10.4 
per  cent,  of  the  latter,  while  ia  1881  it  was  only  8.1  per  cent,  of  the 
greatly  veciaced  prodaetion  of  that  year.  It  is  worthy  of  thonghtfnl 
consideration  that  whilis  popalaMon  has  ia^eased  little  more  than  100 
per  G^nt.  the  means  of  snfceistepoQ  b^ve  iBopeaaed  nearly  200  per  cent. : 
that  we  are  able  to  exp^Ht  nearly  tvdee  as  iqaeb  wheat  as  was  predaoea 
t^>^i|*ty  years  ago.  This  ezportatira  is  mostly  of  wheat  and  com;  gf  the 
former  from  P*  third  to  four-ten tbj?  of  Uje  cjppp,  w^^  of  the  latter  nev^r 
exceeding  6  tojt  c^nt.  Wfteat  i9  the  only  gmi^  the  price  rf  which  i^ 
much  aflEectad  by  the  foreign  demand.  A  ©ompftiiaon  qf  dQlO€^t)o  and 
foiTQign  copsaxpption  is  a]^orded  by  the  4oUoi¥ing  (ables: 

1879. 


Cereala. 

Prodnctlos. 

Oonanmpti 

on. 

Exportation. 

Corn 

Bwtfult. 
1,754,801,535 

Btuhdt. 
l,«56,28fl,20« 

PeromL 
94.3 

Si 

Buthdi, 
90. 573. 320 

i^mitB 

Ptreent 
6.7 

10.3 

iiy«^.::::;:::;:::;;::;::::: 

W^l 

ll^kwheat 

T«Ul...,, , 

2,  (»7, 963, 450 

?,«3,J5t.5« 

"  i8A,m^ 

"••iM 

1880. 

'  "■ '■  """^'" 

Com 

1,717.434.543 

l,e».TBt.8«6 

M.5 

|{ 

92.1 
100 

98.648L147 

5.6 

Wli»at 

Vi 

onta ...:::::;:;;;;:;; :;:::; 

Barrier :..... 

2 

Sye .:..:::::::::;:::::::;;:; 

7.0 

BQol^vhefti - 

ToUl ,. 

2, 718, 133.  WJ 

9,4H^.2I5 

283.200,^ 

10.4 

1831. 

Com 

1.1«4,»t«,0<M) 

383.  280,  090 

41«.4§l.Qi)0 

41.  Hi,  380 

3(^,704.&60 

0,480.200 

1,150,875.817 
261.387.701 

40;W5,400 
13,708,768 
9.48jS,200 

06.3 
M.2, 
00.0 
00.5 
05.2 
100 

44.340.683 
094Lilf7 

8.7 

Wheat 

31.0 

O4U 

aai 

Barlcv 

00.5 

Kye •. 

4.3 

Bacliybej^t ^ 

ToMr .f» 

2.m9»,«70 

l.«67.96g.691 

_^^'^ 

lfi6,0«0.870 

8.0 

The  average  exportation  of  w)ieat  for  fpip*  y^rs,  sii^oe  the  annual 
shipment^  reached  one  bqndred  million  bQ3beli9,  i^  1^,051,433  bushels, 
or  37.6  per  cent,  of  the  foiir  orpps.  The  average  quantity  of  corn  ex- 
ported in  the  sc^me  time  is  6).,361,^13  bushels,  or  5A  per  cent,  of  the 
production.  The  yoluine  of  eiiports  of  wh^^^t  U^v^  doubled  in  five  years ; 
of  corn,  ha  six  years.  The  progress  of  this  foreigi^  pn^kde  is  thus  shown 
in  five-year  pepods : 


Yftfi^T. 

Wh«rt. 

Com. 

1858-'62 , ,. V 

m!w:m 

380.27d.306 
726, 373, 601 

'Mm 

ifi88-'<rr - 

220,728,887 

1868-72  i^. 

18rj-'77 

^ 

1373-'82 

366,207.478 

632 
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Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  in  grain,  the  facts  of 
importation,  which  make  a  meager  ahow  except  as  to  barley,  mi^  be  seen 
in  th'e  fbUowing  statement: 


Yftim. 

Oon. 

Wha^ 

Onta. 

Ej^ 

B«i6y. 

B«d»l^ 

B..W.. 

ltemte«f 

B..k.h. 

90^^ 

mOL 

1972 

•0.699 

•1.698 
78.008 
98.008 

S:2S 

98.978 
75^166 

1,478,34 

1,201,008 

2.011.201 
402.882 
200,630 

17t» 

7^981 

M.m 

U208 
10.118 
7;  481 
7.841 
12»808 
6,161 
2.3^ 

880^258 
296,666 

191.908 
1,988.848 

121,647 
41,607 
21.981 
18.996 

499,878 
84,412 

348.146 
214.102 
184,188 
209.949 
341.301 
08,074 
490. 2Bi 
477.768 
682.686 
4A» 

6,666.581 
4.244,761 
4*801.188 
6,296.098 
10.286,897 

61628,618 

2391841 

1978 

2iC787 

1874 

210,  M8 

1979 ..,, 

144.487 

1979  ....•• 

1977..... 

211 128 

1978 

658.888 

1870 

887.886 

1891 

"■^ISi 

ATSRAOB  YIELD  BY  STATES. 

In  the  census  year  1879,  which  was  a  year  of  more  than  average  yields 
the  common  average  of  com  was  28.5  bnshels  i>er  acre.  All  of  the  New 
Ekigland  States,  all  of  the  Western  (to  the  Bocky  Monntains),  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  were  above  that  common  average;  all 
of  the  Sonthem  Statos,  and  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of 
Nebraska,  below  average.  Iowa  stood  in  the  first  sank,  followed  in 
order  by  Nebraska.  Sew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Missouri,  and  Illinois. 
The  New  England  States  stand  higher  than  any  other  section.  FertU* 
ization  and  cultivation  make  amends  for  the  lade  of  fertility. 

Minnesota  holds  the  first  rank  in  wheat-growing  as  to  ^oantity  pro- 
duced in  proportion  to  population,  the  supply  per  head  being  44.3  in 
the  census  year.  Next.  Oregon,  42.9:  Oalifomia,  33.6:  Nebraska,  30^; 
Washington,  25.6;  Indiana,  23.9;  Michigan,  21.7;  Dakota,  20.9. 

Only  ten  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  two  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  any  considerable  surplus;  and  but  two  Territories,  Dakota 
and  Washington.  The  wheat  belt  lies  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the 
Lakes  and  the  Ohio  Biver. 

The  northern  border,  as  climatic  conditions  would  indicate,  furnishes 
the  highest  example  of  yield  in  the  cultivation  of  oats,  as  well  as  the 
best  results  in  quality.  Washington  Territory  heads  tibe  list  of  oats- 
producing  States,  with  a  yield  of  41.3  bushels;  Minnesota,  37.9;  Yer- 
mont2^d7.6:  Montana,  36.5;  New  Hampshire,  34.5;  Wisconsin,  34.4; 
MichTg^n,  33.9.  These  are  the  highest  yields,  and  they  are  all  border 
States.    New  England  as  a  section  gives  the  highest  average. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  a  means  of  comparison  of  normal  yields  per  acre 
of  different  States.  The  result  in  no  single  year  would  fiiirly  represent 
the  differences  in  productive  capacitv  of  States,  yet  1879,  as  rei>orted  by 
the  census  of  1880,  comes  as  near  it  as  can  be  expected  in  any  year. 
The  average  yields  of  the  great  grain-produckig  States,  in  1879,  were 
among  the  highest  ever  obtained  in  States  which  return  the  largest 
figures,  higher  than  an  average  of  a  series  of  years  would  show.  Keep- 
ing this  fact  in  view,  and  also  the  local  causes  which  reduced  the  nor- 
mal yield  in  certain  States,  a  table  showing  the  average  yield  of  each 
State  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  rate  of  production  of  each  State: 
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SEEDING  OP  WHEAT. 

In  an  investigation  oonoerning  the  metbods  of  seeding  winter  wheat, 
it  is  shown  how  widely  the  time  of  sowing  or  drilling  varies  in  the 
range  of  latitude  from  30P  to  42^,  covering  a  period  of  foor  months 
from  Aagnst  I  to  December  3L  In  Oalifomia  exceptional  conditions 
exist,  and,  except  in  cases  where  summer  following  is  practiced,  seed- 
ing mast  wait  for  the  rains  to  soften  the  ground,  and  continues  nearly 
or  quite  through  the  rainy  season,  say  from  November  to  Febmaiy. 

In  the  Middle  and  Western  States  wheat-growers  commence  drilling 
in  the  latter  part  of  August;  in  the  Oulf  States,  September  is  eariy, 
and  the  work  may  be  done,  at  the  convenience  or  preference  of  the 
fiirmer,  during  the  autumn  until  Ohristmas.  The  length  of  the  seeding 
season  is  greatest  in  the  most  southern  latitudes ;  in  Texas  its  extreme 
duration  is  fr'om  September  1  to  March  15,  admitting  of  planting  during 
the  entire  &11  and  winter.  The  average  or  middle  date,  representing 
the  seeding  of  half  the  breadth,  is  the  16th  of  September  in  New  York, 
the  20th  in  Pennsylvania,  and  28th  in  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Garolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
find  their  avertfge  date  in  October ;  Georgia  and  all  the  Gulf  States  in 
November.  The  table  showing  die  time  of  seeding  and  i»oportion 
drilled  is  as  loUows: 
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M 
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aa 
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89 
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85 
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00 

Kentucky 

Aagiuit  25  to  December  20 

09 

Ohio..... 

Aaicast  1  to  November  20............... 

22 

Michlcan 

Angoat  20  to  November  15 

48 

TndUn*        _             

Aaguat  15  to  November  15 

19 

minoto 

Aaicnst  20  to  November  10.... 

29 

liiflMmrl 

Anpnat  15  to  December  1 

43 

TT^fi^ftH 

Aui^ost  1  to  January  1.. ......... ....... 

27 

PEOPOBTION  OF  DRILLED  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  DBIIXma. 

The  area  seeded  with  the  drill  amounts  to  57  per  cent.,  or  fourteen 
million  acres  in  the  above-named  States,  leaving  above  ten  million  acres 
sown  broadcast,  and  mainly  by  hand.  In  the  spring  wheat  region  of 
the  I^orUiwest  the  drill  is  less  used,  though  it«  use  is  increasing.  The 
broadcast  seeder  is  also  employed  to  facilitate  the  work,  yet  nradi  ^f 
the  acreage  is  sown  by  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  style.  On  the  PadAc 
coast  the  drill  has  a  limited  use.  >  *^ 

The  question  of  drilling  or  broadcasting  is  virtually  one  of  good  or 
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irom  such  obstrnctions  as  rocks  or  stumps,  the  preference  expressed  is 
sklmoet  invariably  for  drilling.  In  those  districts  in  which  cnstom  fol- 
^  lows  com  with  wheat,  the  corn  is  cat  and  stooked  early,  the  shaded  soil 
'  is  moist,  and  after  stirring  surface  and  breaking  weeds  with  harrow  or 
'  •cultivator,  the  seed  is  sown  and  soon  comes  up^  and  produces  a  fan* 
'  growth*  With  preparation  so  hasty  and  superficial,  drilling  is  imprac- 
^    ticable,  and  broadcasting  a  necessity.    So  in  the  weedy  wheat  fields  of 

-  primitive  soils  given  year  after  year  to  wheat-growing:  the  land  is  cheap 
!  and  labor  dear,  and  the  surface  yearly  becomes  weedier,  making  drill* 
I  ing  inconvenient  and  expensive.  Then,  there  are  wooded  districts  where 
^     stamps  for  some  years  prevent  the  use  of  the  drill;  and  in  eastern  fields 

-  rocks  are  sometimes  troublesome;  while  on  steep  mountain  slopes,  as 
in  the  Alleghanies,  drilling  is  inconvenient  and  little  practiced* 

As  to  direction  of  drilling,  some  prefer  drills  running  north  and  south, 
as  a  protection  against  western  winds.    In  other  locations  east  and  west 

?      lines  are  preferred.  '» 

Of  nearly  seven  hundred  counties  from  which  reports  were  received 

I  on  this  subject,  preference  was  expressed  for  either  drilling  or  broad- 
casting in  three-fourths  of  them,  and,  as  between  the  two  m^es,  five  of 
every  six  favored  the  use  of  the  drill. 

!  As  a  rule,  those  who  prefen*ed  broadcasting  gave  no  reasons  for  it, 

simply  acquiescing  in  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  region*  A  corre- 
spondent in  Callahan  County,  Texas,  asserts  that  ^^when  broadcasting 
is  properly  done  it  is  as  good  as  drilling."  The  correspondent  for  Davis 
County,  Utah,  strikes  the  key-note  of  primitive  western  wheat-growing 
in  commending  ^<  drilling  when  land  is  clear,  and  broadcasting  when  land 
is  fouL"  One  correspondent  naively  admits  that  he  "can't  tell  why"  he 
prefers  broadcasting.  The  most  plausible  reason  for  broadcast  sowing 
is  given  in  some  flat  prairie  districts,  where  surface  water  will  not  drain 
off,  filling  the  drill  fcurows,  freezing  and  destroying  the  plants. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  may  be  summarized,  and  the  essential  points 
presented,  as  follows: 

1.  Our  correspondents  very  generally  claim  for  the  drill  the  fact  that 
it  tends  to  a  clearing  of  the  surface  of  obstructions  and  irregularities, 
the  turning  under  of  weeds  and  the  refuse  of  the  previous  harvest,  and 
a  suitable  preparation  of  the  soil. 

2.  It  enables  the  grower  to  place  a  fertilizer  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seed^  stimulating  a  vigorous  early  growth,  till  the  roots  reach  out  for 
nutnment  to  sustain  the  processes  of  later  development,  tillering  and 
perfecting  of  the  grain. 

3.  Less  seed  is  required  in  drilling,  amounting  to  a  savinjg  of  half  a 
bushel  per  acre,  which  would  amount  to  nearly  twenty  million  bushels 
were  the  entire  wheat  area  drilled. 

4.  By  this  mode  of  seeding  the  grain  is  put  in  more  evenly,  its  depth 
is  regulated  to  reach  a  requisite  degree  of  moisture  promotive  of  prompt 
germination,  and  to  secure  ample  growth  and  firm  footing  of  the  roots 
and  better  winter  protection. 

5.  The  plant  starts  more  uniformly,  makes  a  more  regular  stand  and 
evener  growth;  and,  when  well  established,  tillers  abundantly,  if  the 
soil  is  rich,  enough  to  give  the  requisite  vigor.  In  a  drought,  if  deeply 
planted,  it  comes  up  more  quickly  than  suri*ace  planting  that  requires 
rain  before  germination,  and  stands  better  in  after  growui  during  a  dry 
season. 

6.  Drilled  land  is  better  drained  in  winter  j  the  disintegration  of  the 
drill  f arrow-sides  furnishes  food  and  protection  for  the  plants;  the  de- 
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presftioti  caitehes  and  holda  the  winter  snows ;  while  the  ridge  proteets 
against  the  wiiitry  winds. 

7.  In  the  Bontfa,  and  in  other  districts  where  pasturing  wheat  lleldB 
is  praetioed  in  fall  or  winter,  it  is  fonnd  that  drilled  grain  endnrea 
pasturing  with  less  ii^nry  tfaah  btoadcast',  being  more  deejily  and  firmly 
rooted,  and  less  affected  by  the  irampHng  of  cattle  or  horses. 

8.  Drilled  wheat  nsnally  yields  more  per  acre.  There  are  few  exceu* 
tions  to  this  statement^  occurring  only  where  conditions  are  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  grain  sown  broadcast.  The  United  States  cetisns  for 
the  year  1879  shows  about  M  per  cent  higher  rate  of  production  in  the 
winter* wheat  districts  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  the  use  of  the  drill  is 
general)  than  in  the  spring- wheat  region,  where  its  use  is  limited.  How 
touch  of  this  differenee  is  due  to  prevalence  of  drilling  may  not  be  ei- 
actly  determined* 

BATBS  OF  WAGBA  OF  FARM  LABOBBB8  DT  THE  UVITBD 
♦  STATES. 

The  first  syctfematie  generiil  investigation  of  the  mte  6f  wfiges  paid 
for  Arm  labor  in  the  United  States  was  undertaken  in  December,  1886, 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  this  Department.  Some  thirty  years 
previously  Mr.  H.  0.  Oarey  had  made  a  carefhl  estimate,  from  the  best 
information  attainable,  and  placed  the  average  wages  of  the  whole 
eoutitry  at  $9  per  month,  with  board.  In  1806.  from  returns  embraeing 
about  1.600  counties,  the  average  rate  was  found  to  be  $13.M,  with 
board,  snowing  an  apparent  increase  of  about  72  per  cent,  in  one  gen- 
eration. 

At  the  same  date  the  average  tnonthly  wages,  when  board  was  not 
provided,  was  $20  for  the  whole  county,  and  for  the  States  employing 
white  labor  almost  exclusively,  |28. 

In  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  material  decline  id  the  value  of 
tAtm  products,  to  which  labor  yielded  more  slowly,  the  average  rate  in 
1869  being  $25.13  for  labor  without  board.  Prices  had  increased  in  the 
South,  and  had  been  somewhat  better  maintaiued  in  the  Eastern  tban 
in  the  Western  States^  iu  consequence  of  the  great  activity  of  textile 
manufactures  and  iroii  production.  The  decline,  though  general,  was 
nowhere  very  great  in  this  period. 

In  18^6,  another  investigation  showed  a  stronger  tendency  to  slower 
rate,  somewhatmore  pronouDced  in  the  West  and  in  New  Bngland  thim 
in  the  Middle  States^  The  reduction  in  six  years  h^  been  from  132.08 
to  $28.96  in  the  East,  from  $28.02  to  $26.02  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
from  $27.01  to  $23.60  iii  the  Went 

The  cumulative  and  extreme  effect  of  the  raonetarv  revulsion  which 
commenced  late  in  1873  was  not  reached  for  several  years  after.  At 
the  next  investigation,  in  1879,  the  time  of  deepest  depression  and  dis- 
tress of  the  laboring  classes  in  manufhcturiiig  industry,  when  surplus 
laborers  had  been  thrown  into  competition  with  fann  labor,  a  general 
and  heavy  reduction  was  recorded.  It  was  greatet^t  now  in  manuibct- 
nring  States,  amounting  to  30  per  cent,  in  New  England,  25  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  but  14  in  the  Western.  The  neighborhoods  con- 
tiguous to  great  manufacturing  centers  suffered  the  largest  decrease. 
The  artisans  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  thrown  out  of  employment, 
returned  to  their  former  occupation  in  the  neighboring  States,  ^nd  their 
competition  with  rural  labor  depressed  the  rate  severely:  thus  the  de- 
cline in  Maine  was  from  $25.40  to  $18.25;  in  New  Ham|>shil:e^  $^.57 
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past  ttiree  jrears  of  mimneas  activity  aiid  fitiftticiai  confld^tice.  TU^ 
following  statement  presents  the  average  rate  of  wages  (without  board) 
lu  employment  by  the  season  or  year: 


1862. 

1879. 

x„. 

1868. 

1866. 

X:<'WiterD  St*ie« * 

Middle  Btatea * -**... 

Soathern  dtAtes ** 

W«»t«frn  State! * 

California.  4 , ; 

$29  01 
22  24 
15  30 

$20  jl 

19  09 
13  31 

20  d$ 
4100 

$28  96 
26  02 
16  22 
23  60 
44  50 

$32  08 
28  02 
17  21 
27  01 
46  38 

$33  30 
30  07 
16  00 
28  91 
35  75 

Th^M  averages  Itidioatd  a  recovery  of  the  stfttoa  of  1S75  ih  the  West. 
a  near  approach  to  the  tate  of  that  jrear  it  the  New  England  8tatei(  ana 
a  partial  restoration  in  the  Middle  States.  There  is  still  a  decline e^  20 
pet  cent,  or  more  from  the  inflated  rates  of  the  flash  times  Immediately 
following  the  ciVil  war. 

There  is  one  poitit^  relative  to  wag^s  in  the  Sotlth^  o^stHkihg:  tdgnifi- 
c^ioe,  vi2,  with  the  same  tendency  to  recede  frdm  1869  to  1879  and  to 
advance  from  the  latter  date  to  the  present  time^  the  movement  is  verv 
inoderate,  the  decline  being  only  14  per  cent.,  while  in  other  sections  it 
Was  between  90  and  40.    The  reason  is  obvious  to  those  who  know  th^ 
Mstory  of  the  labor  movement.    Southern  laboi*  iA  about  half  negro 
labor,  and  it  has  been  gradually  and  sdr^ly  improving  in  quality,  com- 
manding appreciation,  bo  that  it  brings  to-day  Very  liearly  thd  same 
price  when  cotton  is  12  oenta  p^  pottnd  ael  it  commanded  when  cotton 
was  wdrth  30  cents  per  pouild*    in  compariBOti  with  wages  in  other 
sections  Southern  rates  are  low,  because  leHs  intelllgetit  and  efiQcient,  and 
api^ed  mainly  to  a  single  routine  of  cropping. 

The  changes  are  shown  in  these  approximate  percenta^tes  of  decrease 
and  increase  at  sections ; 


XM(t#ii.    Hlddltf.   WMton.  8«tttb6nL 


DecfMM  tt^m  1866  ie  1879. 
IncreftM  bom  1879  to  1883  . 


U 
13 


California  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  prices,  as  in  crop  distribution  and 
production.  There  was  an  extraoMinay  itdvance  in  wages  from  1866  to 
1869.  Since  that  date  the  decline  has  been  ^adual  and  comparatively 
uniform,  and  has  continued  thh)ugh  the  last  three  years,  while  the  move- 
ment has  been  upward  everywhere  except  on  the  Pacific  coast*  Yet  the 
rate  is  still  very  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  section. 
The  exemption  of  that  region  froin  the  effects  of  the  monetary  revul 
sion  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram  showing  the  movement  of  wages. 
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The  following  table  preaentB  the  average  ratee  of  wages  of  fann  labor, 
with  and  withoat  board,  in  1866, 1869, 1876, 1879,  and  1882 : 

S$aitmmt  akowi»g  the  mverag*  mtmikly  rate  of  wage^  fty  ik$  ^f9ar,for  ike  fMn  re^^ecUrdy 

named. 


I 
J 


I 


187a 


I 


lt7& 


I 
I 


I 


I 


16M. 


I 
I 


I 

I 


N«w  HampilriT*. 


HewTerk. 
IMft^ite 


Vorth  Caralla*  . 
SoathCtnllna.. 


Florida.. 


HiMlutppl . 

I«OVllsiMI*  .. 

TexM 

ArluuiMa  .. 


Wm*  VlrgiBU.. 

KenMoky 

Obto 

Kiohl^CU!. 


nUnoia  .... 
Wisoonshft . 
Mlnsesoto. 

lowft 

Missoarl  .. 


KebrMka  ... 
C«lifonii*.... 

Ongma 

ColonOo  .... 

truh 

Xew  Mexico. 
Pakota 


$84  76 
SS3S 
SI  17 

80M 
t7  76 
«7M 
SB  63 
34  95 

»m 

18  30 
16  84 
13  96 
18  86 
18  10 

12  86 
16  64 

13  15 
15  10 
18  20 
80  80 
18  50 
18  75 
18  16 
18  20 
24  55 
36  70 
28  14 
23  91 
36  21 
36  36 
26  21 

22  39 

23  85 

24  45 
38  25 
38  50 
36  50 


$16  15 
16  78 

16  06 
18  85 

17  00 
17  3T 

15  36 
14  20 
14  81 
12  50 

969 
9  17 
880 
8  10 
8  70 
10  20 
969 

10  09 
12  69 

14  03 
12  85 

949 

12  46 

11  75 

16  30 

17  27 

15  65 
17  14 
17  90 
17  75 
17  96 

13  96 

15  87 

16  20 

23  45 

24  75 
27  08 


$18  25 
19  75 
19  00 
25  06 
38  00 
33  29 
80  61 
30  22 

19  98 

17  06 

14  06 
UOO 

11  19 
10  85 
10  73 
13  80 
13  20 
13  31 
J6  40 

18  27 
17  12 

12  73 

16  08 

15  17 
36  73 
22  88 

20  20 

20  61 

21  07 
24  55 

22  09 

17  59 
20  67 

23  04 
41  00 
35  45 
35  00 
28  87 
22  10 
28  56 


$1108 
18  30 
1160 
15  33 
U86 
14  33 

13  19 
1158 
1146 

950 
895 
766 
766 
666 
738 
8  73 
880 
938 
U27 
1149 

11  31 
869 

10  94 

10  00 
18  34 

14  64 

12  76 

13  01 
18  81 

15  62 
13  00 

11  84 

13  28 

14  86 
26  27 
33  86 
20  00 
20  50 
13  80 

16  57 


$35  40 

38  57 

39  67 
8187 
80  00 
88  35 

37  14 
30  71 
25  89 
20  33 
20  03 
14  84 
13  46 

13  84 

14  40 

15  60 
18  60 

16  40 

18  40 

19  50 
30  50 
15  80 
30  75 

18  12 
24  06 
28  22 
24  20 
36  20 

35  60 

36  16 

34  85 

19  40 
33  20 
24  00 
44  50 
88  35 

38  50 

35  50 
22  75 
32  50 


$15  94 

18  35 

19  87 
30  35 

19  00 
18  60 

17  80 
16  78 
16  10 
1167 
1143 

9  31 
8  83 
8  19 
879 

10  75 
940 

1135 

12  20 

13  8(7 
13  00 
10  00 

18  10 

12  60 
16  83 
18  46 
16  14 
16  87 
16  45 
16  36 
16  U 

13  15 

14  65 
14  75 
28  60 
25  67 
21  14 
25  33 
14  25 

20  50 


$26  85 

88  66 
88  40 
85  95 
82  25 
33  00 
29  28 

32  11 
38  68 
28  00 
3156 

15  38 
12  76 
11  54 

14  70 

16  10 

15  19 

17  11 
31  87 

18  83 
35  35 

16  81 
3189 
18  84 

26  85 
31  61 
25  42 

27  83 
:i0  06 

28  61 
28  39 
24  47 
28  96 

33  25 
46  38 


I 


$16  50 
22  16 
31  40 
38  16 
20  00 
30  75 

18  64 

19  08 

18  06 
13  00 
13  00 

965 
7  91 
734 
070 

10  91 

19  68 

11  31 

12  62 
18  31 
16  60 
11  00 

13  87 
13  57 

16  74 
30  06 

17  03 

17  69 

18  47 
17  04 

17  87 
16  38 

18  88 

19  18 
38  69 


$37  00 
83  74 

83  84 
88  94 

84  40 

34  85 

857 
27 
39  91 

lo36 

14  83 
13  46 
13  00 

15  51 

18  00 
13  40 

16  78 
30  50 

19  60 

24  31 
19  00 

35  35 
30  33 
28  46 
8136 

27  71 

28  54 

30  84 

31  63 
28  34 
26  75 
31  03 
38  87 
45  71 
35  75 
67  50 
44  71 

25  00 
30  20 


$17  44 
33  48 

21  00 

22  86 
30  50 
3154 

19  S2 
18  96 
18  84 
13  25 
12  76 

936 
6  15 
766 
967 

12  12 
980 

1158 

13  42 
13  r2 

15  80 

12  58 

16  47 

13  65 
18  96 

20  4S 
18  72 

18  ri 

19  87 

21  10 
18  87 

18  C8 

19  81 
*/4  64 
30  85 

22  53 
42  12 
26  32 
lOiJO 

20  UO 


A  fair  illustration  of  average  wages  and  average  conditions  of  farm 
labor  in  tbe  United  States  is  tarnished  by  the  central  belt  of  States  on 
the  parallel  of  40^,  and  the  changes  of  the  past  fifteen  years  are  also 
clearly  shown  in  the  figures  which  they  present.  From  Ohio  to  Iowa  rates 
were  nearly  equal  in  1866,  in  Pennsylvania  they  were  slightly  higher, 
and  in  Nebraska  an  entirely  exceptional  condition  existed,  immigrantij 
pouring  in  to  claim  and  possess  the  free  virgin  soil,  and  declining  to 
work  tor  wages  at  any  rates,  however  high.  In  three  years  conditions 
changed  materially,  and  in  nine  years,  when  production  became  abun- 
dant, the  rate  of  wages  of  Nebraska  ranged  in  line  with  the  more  east- 
em  States  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  as  we  see ;  in  1875  the  whole  range 
of  difference  in  monthly  rate  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Bocky  Mount' 
ains  was  only  $1.20. 

In  1879,  the  date  of  lowest  prices,  we  find  a  sharp  decline  has  occurred 
during  the  four  years  of  business  depression,  which  is  wonderfully  uni- 
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form  in  the  older  agricnltural  Statefl — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — \mi 
much  more  severe  in  the  manufa«taring  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
comparatively  small  in  the  newer  States  beyond  the  Mississippii  into 
which  a  stream  of  immigration  was  poariug,  veqoiring  food  and  every 
kind  of  8U|ii>lies  necessary  for  farm  equipment. 

At  this  tlate  the  tide  turned  with  resumption  and  specie  pasrnients, 
and  the  present  investigation  shows  an  advance  all  aloug  the  liue  of 
about  three  dollars  per  month  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
brinpfiug  the  average  nearly  up  to  that  oM875,  except  in  Penujiylvauia. 
Beyond  the  Missi8:»i]>pi  the  average  is  higher  than  in  1875.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  for  these  several  dates,  from  18G6  to  1882,  the — 


Average  monthly  wage$  of  lahoren  employed  hy  the  year. 

states. 

1882. 

1879. 

187S. 

1800. 

1806. 

PMinavlvaniA  ,.-. -f-...tr..-r... 

$22  88 
28  87 
23  14 

23  91 
26  21 

24  45 

$10  93 
30  72 
20  20. 
20  61 
22U9 
28  04 

$25  89 
24  U5 

24  20 

25  20 
24  35 
24  00 

$28  68 

26  35 
25  42 

27  88 

28  88 
33  25 

*  $29  91 
28  46 

Ohio 

IndUnft 

27  71 

nUnob 

28  54 

Xuwa  ...•...«•.■.......••..•••.■•.■■.••■...•••....«. 

28  84 

VebnakA 

88  37 

The  iufluence  of  manufacturers  upon  agriculture  is  seen  in  the  wages 
of  farm  labor  as  well  as  in  the  prices  of  farm  production.  The  rate  is 
higher  in  Massachusetts  than  in  any  other  State  east  of  the  Booky 
Mountains.  It  is  seen  in  the  west  as  well,  affecting  the  averages  of 
States  lying  side  by  side.  Ohio  has  become  a  manufacturing  State  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  dotted  over  with  citiesof  20,000  to60,000 
people,  largely  interested  in  mauufacturiug  industry.  Kentucky,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  Ohio,  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  pursuits  of  agricult- 
ure. This  fact,  together  with  the  larger  proportion  of  negro  labor, 
reduces  the  rate  of  wages.    The  comparison  is  as  follows: 


states. 


1879. 


1875. 


1800. 


1886. 


Ohio 

Keotaoky. 


$24  55 

ABIO 


$20  72 
15  17 


$24  05 
18  13 


$26  35 
18  84 


$28  46 
30  23 


There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  several  districts  of  Ohio.  The  north- 
em  belt  includes  the  manufacturing  centers — Cleveland,  Toledv»,  Can- 
ton, Woostt'r,  .Mansfield,  and  other  towns — and  is  a  seat  of  profitable 
dairy  and  other  rural  iuterests. 

The  effect  is  seen  in  a  high  rate  of  wages.  The  limestone  district 
lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Indiana  line,  and  including  the  Miami 
valleys,  has  also  several  towns  prominent  in  manufacturing  interprise, 
like  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Springfield,  and  the  wages  of 
farm  labor  are  also  high.  Tlie  country  east  of  the  Scioto  has  inm  and 
coal  induHtries,  with  comparatively  little  variety  in  general  maiiufact- 
n]'e8,  Hud  a  more  excluMive  reliance  uiiou  agriculture. 

The  comparison*  i8  thus  made: 

Per  noDth. 

Northern  diatrlot ^t  96 

'W<AHferii  ditttrict    ^75 

Eastern  dUtriot .........^ ^.^ ^.65 

4liLa 
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In  popQlfttfon,  variety  of  indnstry,  and  general  indnatrial  advance- 
ment, the  northern  district  of  Illinois  snr|>a8ses  the  southern.  Nata- 
rally  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  reflect  this  difference.  Dividing 
the  State  on  the  line  of  counties  reaching  below  the  forty-first  parallel, 
and  again  on  the  line  of  the  twenty-ninth  parallel,  the  average  wages 
are,  respectively,  from  north  to  tM>uth,  as  follows: 

P«ar  rnonCh. 

Northern  district $27  52 

Central  diKtrict 24  05 

Sonthetii  district 19  87 

Proximity  to  large  cities  increases  the  rate.  New  Jersey  has  the 
advantage  of  extensive  manufacturer  within  her  limits,  and  the  added 
advantage  of  cities  immediately  on  her  borders  holding  a  population  of 
three  millions  of  people  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
effect  is  as  follows: 

states.  !     1882.     '     187».  1875.     !     1868.     j    ML 


New  York ...m— j     123  63'     $20  61'     $27  U  I     $29  28 

JfewJermey 24  25'       20  22  30  78  32  11 

PenneylTaaift 2288         19  92         2S89i       2868 


$29  87 
32  27 
29  91 


Only  in  the  time  of  manufacturing  depression,  as  in  1879,  does  New 
Jersey  reiiort  wages  as  low  as  those  of  New  York,  whose  rural  territory 
extends  to  the  gre^t  lakes. 

Whenever  other  industries  flourish,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  fewer  than  those  engaged  in  other  occujtations, 
it  is  found  that  the  wages  of  fiirm  labor  ai-e  higher  than  in  districts 
more  exclusively  agricultural  j  and  statistics  show,  further,  that  the 
prices  of  fann  pro<lucts  iire  also  higher,  and  the  gross  and  net  earnings 
of  the  farm  projirietor  are  greater.  Wherever  from  manufactures,  min- 
ing, or  commerce  the  non-agricultural  population  is  relatively  in  smaller 
prox>oi'tion  to  the  whole  i>eo[)]e,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  inevitably 
secures  a  higher  reward  to  rural  labor. 

TRANSIENT  WAORB  IN  HABYEST. 

The  higher  wages  in  harvest  will  uniformly  be  found  in  the  wheat- 
growing  States  of  the  Northwest  and  Oalifomia,  because  of  the  extra- 
onlinary  prominence  of  a  single  crop,  which  is  an  absorbing  specialty. 
In  the  winter-wheat  region,  Michigan,  for  a  similar  reason,  offers  high 
wages  for  labor  and  harvest.  The  harvest  in  the  South  is  a  longer 
season,  not  so  exacting  in  demands  for  immediate  and  speedy  conclu- 
sion, and  wages  are  therefore  lower,  relatively,  than  transient  service 
in  the  West. 

The  range  of  rates  in  the  present  investigation  runs  from  $1.05  in 
Alabama  to  12.65  in  Dakota. 
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StiblM. 


Maine  -„..* 

>rew  'Hampdilrd . 

Vormout 

y  mw«i^  h»9ctta . . « 
Sthode  Island.... 

Goiiii«*ctieut 

>I©wYork 

I^ewj«ra4*7 

Penn«3  Ivani* .  • — 

I>elawar« 

3U[aryland 

Virginia 

liTortb  Carolina.. 
SontbCaroUna... 

O^dorgia • 

Florida 

JLlabamii 

Mis«>liisippi 

Xx>uiaiaBa 

Texas 

Arkansas • 

Tennesae^ 

'^est  Virginia... 

X<4ntuekjr 

Oblo 

Michigan 

Indiana.. 

Illinois 

'Wisconsin 

Ifinnesota 

Iowa... •••.....• 

IfiNSonri 

Kansas  ...« 

V«braslH» 

Gaiifornkk 


gregon ^ 

voloraoo  .•••..  • 

Vfh , 

Vew  Msiioo... 
Washingioa.... 
Dakota 


1882. 


♦II? 

1  76 
1  76 
1  60 
1  «6 

2(ie 
1  73 
1«0 
1  52 
1  37 
190 
1  06 
1  10 

lit 

1  28 
1  10 
1  80 
194 
190 
1  30 
164 

1  70 
ti? 
166 
161 
260 

2  61 
226 
1  66 
1  76 
196 
286 
1  62 

.  2  21 
200 
1  65 


266 


I. 


6122 

1  35 

1  85 

1  85 

180 

1  83 

1  47 

174 

1  80 

1  25 

1  15 

66 

66 

78 

60 

60 

60 

66 

86 

106 

IS 
iti 

141 
1  76 
166 

1  64 

2  16 
2  16 
1  81 
128 
1  86 
16? 
1  66 
1  60 
1  80 
1  66 
146 


216 


1879L 


$142 
125 
1  26 
160 
180 
160 
1  63 
1  55 
1  88 
1  87 
1  48 
1  16 
66 
66 
68 
1  62 
66 
1  66 
1  06 
1  80 
1  86 
128 
126 
1  46 
1  61 
262 
1  68 

1  tt 

2  U 
266 
1  66 
1  47 

1  76 

2  17 
2tf 
202 
208 
1  82 
1  66 
2U 


67 

1  00 

96 

1  26 

1  18 

1  80 

66 

1  00 

1  12 

66 

76 

68 

61 

78 

77 

66 


66 
66 
1  16 
1  If 
1  66 
1  26 
1  18 
ITO 
226 
1  67 
1  16 
182 
166 
1  76 
1  64 
166 
148 
67 

in 


187& 


$166 
206 
228 
1  60 
200 
206 
226 
266 
261 
1  88 
181 
148 
1  17 
1  17 
1  26 
1  66 
146 
1  46 
186 

iS 

1  62 
1  66 

1  76 
266 
286 
226 
226 

IS 

2  57 
1  76 

1  66 
266 
266 

2  11 
283 
226 
1  86 
246 
287 


6146 
1  64 
1  66 

1  60 
1  66 
1  68 
1  76 
206 
1  61 
141 
1  64 
1  tl 
1  60 

^8 

T2 
1  16 
166 
166 
1  26 
1  26 
126 
1  26 
146 

m 

266 
1  76 

1  86 
lit 
286 

2  16 
1  48 
1  46 
1  86 
266 
1  72 
160 
176 

60 
266 
166 


1866. 


^  17 
2  87 
246 
2  37 
287 
2  46 
268 
268 
228 
167 
2  16 
1  48 
1  87 
1  16 
124 
1  26 
1  24 
1  96 
1  64 
1  16 

1  67 

2  16 
I  78 

1  88 

2  16 
278 
2  16 
284 
246 
2  66 
286 
226 
266 
241 
262 


61  66 

1  95 
200 
1  05 
175 
1  90 
1  99 
209 
1  78 
1  50 
1  67 
1  13 
104 
00 
96 
87 
95 
127 
1  13 
1  26 
140 
1  56 
129 
188 
1  72 
225 
1  77 
1  94 
1  96 
236 
224 
1  84 
1  63 
2U0 
204 


1866. 


1« 
P 

►9 


62  02 
166 
232 
241 
228 
243 
2  41 
266 
232 
206 
206 
146 
1  68 
1  26 
1  48 
1  12 
127 
1  66 
166 

1  66 
207 
261 
178 

2  16 
220 
262 
223 
2  41 
268 
266 
238 
2  16 
2  31 
2  66 
256 
2  40 
4  17 
8  42 
1  50 
666 
266 


$1  56 

1  62 
1  85 
1  62 
171 
1  86 
162 
288 
1  80 
1  62 
1  68 
121 
1  17 

66 
166 

88 
164 
1  14 
1  20 
1  82 
1  88 
1  64 
181 

1  70 
178 

2  U 
176 
191 
215 
2  27 

1  88 
172 
182 
216 
266 
166 
287 

2  46 
1  12 
226 
266 
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POPULATION. 

The  following  are  resrolto  of  the  census  of  population  of  the  United 
States  in  June,  1880: 

Persons • 60,155,783 

AreMinoqusre  miles S,900,I70 

Families 9,SM&,916 

Dwellings 8,866»81^ 

Peraono  to  asqnare  mile 17.29 

Families  to  a  square  mite 3.43 

Dwelling  to  asquare  mile 3.02 

Acres  to  a  per8«»u 37.01 

Acres  to  a  family 186.  G2 

Pt-rsons  to  a  dwelling. ... • 5.f)0 

Persous  to  a  family 5.04 
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The  classiiofttioii  of  total  nnmbers  of  the  population  by  age  and  i^ex 
is  as  follows : 


AlldMaM. 


TotaL 


Females. 


Aii9gm 

Uwlerlyeer 

1  jTMir — 

2yeere 

Byeen 

iyeen , 

trader  5  yeMii. 

5  to  9yeen 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25to2»y«Hrt  

30tol4yeArs 

36  to8B  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

J)OtoM  years 

5Stofl9ye«rs 

eotoMyears 

65  to  69  years 

70  to74  years 

75  to  79  years 

80  to  84  years 

86  to  89  years 

80  to  94  years 

861099  years  

lOOyeanar  ' 


60,lgS>788 

1,447.988 
1. 256. 958 
1. 427.  U86 
1«8K1,^4 
1,401,217 


28,518.820 

"734, 024" 
088,082 
728,038 
897,209 
712,408 


».C 


n8,9S9 
618. 9M 
701,048 
684.065 
688,811 


6,914,516 


479.080 

715.180 

011,415 

087.772 

080.621 

30R.043 

000,419 

488.811 

,443 

839.883 

271.484 

1<4  219 

725.876 

485,443 

281.065 

146.302 

49,886 

16,100 

4.768 

4,016 


8,507,709 

8,275,131 

2. 007. 4H1 

2, 470. 088 

2.554,684 

2,109.74r 

1.744.808 

1, 527. 159 

1. 243. 773 

1, 07H,  005 

066.702 

674.927 

584.858 

379.408 

250.001 

138.601 

67,941 

21,908 

6.851 

1,856 


8,406,807 

8,804.529 

2.807.706 

2.535,327 

2,538,088 

1,970.880 

1,624.686 

1,473.200 

1.225.038 

1,010.760 

873. 181 

606.507 

619,861 

846,878 

245.441 

142.464 

78.421 

27.927 

9.749 

2.908 


FABM3  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES. 

The  increase  in  number  of  ftrmsy  in  decennial  periods^  as  shown  by 
the  national  census,  is  as  follows : 

i860 1,449,073 

1800 2,044,077 

1810 2,050,085 

1880 4,008,907 

It  is  the  distinctive  pecnliari^  of  American  &rm  occupancy  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  are  owners  of  the  land.  Foreigners  come  here  not  to 
become  tenants,  but  proprietors.  They  move  directly  onward  toward 
the  free  government  lands,  which  furnish  a  vital  inducement  to  irami- 
grotion.  They  go  West  rather  than  South ;  first.,  because  they  can  ob- 
tain the  best  lauds  in  fee  simple,  and  not  as  renters ;  and  a  second  con- 
sideration is  the  fiiet  that  prairie  lands  can  be  selected  which  can  be 
opened  and  made  productive  the  first  year.  Therefore  we  find  that 
2,984,300,  or  about  three-fourths  of  all  in  number,  and  a  far  greater 
pnqM>rtion  of  the  total  value,  are  occupied  by  the  owner.  Then  there 
are  persons  temporary  occupants  of  holdings  for  various  reasons  in 
the  North,  and  in  the  South  a  large  number  of  fireedmen  who  are  averse 
to  working  for  wages,  and  unable  to  own  and  stock  a  farm,  who  are 
compelled  to  work  the  land  for  others.  Preferring  semi-proprietorship 
or  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the  produce  of  the  farm,  there  are  702,244 
who  occupy  land  on  shares  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  conditions  of  the  partnership,  as  to  famish- 
ing and  feeding  of  farm  animals,  the  use  of  implements,  &c  The  fol- 
lowing figures  will  show  how  much  smaller  are  these  farms,  which 
are  usually  fragments  of  original  fiums  of  greater  area.    The  number 
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rented  at  a  fixed  rental  in  money  is  very  small— -only  322.357.    The  fol- 
lowing statement  gives  the  classification  by  size  and  also  by  tenare : 


Komber  of  actm. 

Whole  num* 
ber. 

Oeciipiedby 
owner. 

Rented  for 
money. 

Seated  on 
aliArea. 

Under  3  arrf« •...•. — .... 

8  iicrMi  ftnd  nndftr  10.............................^ 

4,382 

184,888 

2.601 
85,456 
122,411 
460.486 
804,522 
1,416.618 
66.447 
25,765 

875 
22.664 
41.522 
97.3fO 
69,663 
84.645 
8.896 
1.383 

876 
26,529 

10  AcnMMid  nnd««r 20... •......••..... ••.........** 

254.749 
781. 474 
1, 032. 910 
l,6•^9« 
76.972 
28,378 

90,816 

20  ftoreflftod  under 50...... ••••.•... ............... 

22^,589 

£0  aores  and  under  100 ..••..  .\ 

158^725 

100  acres  and  uuder  500  .....••••••••... ...... 

194,720 

100  acres  and  under  1,000 

5;  568 

1,000  acre*  and  over — 

1.420 

ToUl ' y. 

4.068.967 

a;  884, 806 

822.897 

702,244 

Cla$9iJUiaUon  tffitrmi  in  the  United  Slatei,  h^  tU$. 


Statet. 

ViiBber. 

1 

1 

CO 

1 
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s 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
s 

1 

1 
I 

Afft^mA. ......... ..T 

185,884 

787 

•4.483 

35.834 
4.806 
30.508 
17,435 

28.438 

255, 741 

194.013 

185.351 

138.561 

166,453 

48,302 

64»309 

40.517 

88.406 

154,008 

92.386 

101, 772 

215,775 

1,5*9 

63,387 

J.  404 

81181 

34.307 

6, 0.^8 

841.058 

157,609 

247. 188 

16.217 

213.543 

6,216 

93,864 

ie:\  650 

174, 184 

9. 45-2 

85,522 

ll»t,517 

6,529 

•2.674 

134.322 

457 

277 

8. 587 

18,066 

41,721 

•1447 

44,284 

4,815 

1.888 

.A  rlsuna  ..••...•...•.... . 

jflrkannaa  ..••■■.... 

97 
143 

2,676 
1,064 

10,780 
1,480 

11282 
1475 

•1.787 
1868 

87,876 
26,214 

1,7«^ 

1168 

•48 

California 

2;  881 

Colorado 

ConnectioEit 

34 

6 

4 

311 

3.247 

63 

484 

7.288 

210 

1.205 

1107 

547 

Q  020 

i5ii 

11258 
4.631 

iss 

246 
66 

17 

DakoU 

IVlaware 

74 
9 

Diet  riot  of  Colnmbia 

..z ..  ..7.:::.!.....::. 

Florida 

69 

101 

1,301 
3,110 

2,456 
8.694 

7,640      4,381  1    6,562 
36,524     20.054  j  53,635 
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7,017 

877 
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lllnoia..: 
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200 
122 

62 
818 
100 

95 
151 

4,170 
4,663 
2,063 
997 
6.759 
1.848 
2,0:19 
2.760 

8.019 
3.334 
1.658 
18,728 
6,708 
3,132 
8,283 

41684 
414U3 
21488 

1539 
80.873 
11626 
11,488 

5,948 

vt.x 

111588 

71103 

1802 

1158 

378 

728 

275 

lowa 

51519 
31,078 
40.594 

1501 
22.025 

7,768 

95,163 
8%  823 
•9,472 
15.081 
25.035 
11792 

M4 

KaafMt 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Ss 

118 

lAari'land    .............. 

77 

MaMaehoaetto 

Michigan 

Minneaoto 

68 
36 
84 
122 

2.737 

604 

2,386 

8,460 

4,514 

952 

11,936 

8,64Y 

45,029 

lous 

21836 
43,736 

55, 777     45, 391 
25. 680     56, 375 
11318     35,493 
58.030     97,359 

406 

741 

IKfS 

ft.  536 

146 

HissiMippi 

'•SS 

Missouri 

M<^nt«Ba..... 

Nebraska 

45 

865 

708 

1301 

ii862     ii542 

666 

■   '888 

■'& 

1.SW 
48 

118 

IJevada 

Xev  Hampabin 

Xew  Jersey  ............. 

111 
64 
14 

879 

277 

212 

13 

2r<> 

12 
118 

1. 721 

14.548 

7.273 

lo,9r>i 

172 

14,617 

418 

7.035 

1086 

17,229 
13.314 
14, 157 

207 
16.974 

6117 
12.519 

1862 

7,682 

1716     11446 
fi.617  ,  10  674 

184 
•0 

New  Mexico 

848         481 
40,886     70,661 
34.148     34,007 
41 365     71 298 

9t9 
•1273 
61.806 
oe  fus 

^ 

New  York 

881 

Nortb  Carolina......... 

l,t2l 
fit 

Ohio 

Oregon  .........•.•••.... 

679  1    1.723     ii;7»i 

88, 331  1  68. 927     7H,  877 

1.891  1    1,7»6  i    !•» 

27, 517  1  11 612  .  27. 785 

352 

PennsvlvRnla ...... ..... 

344 

Rhode  Isbind 

i 

South  Carolina  .......... 

1,635 

Tf'nnessee...... 

Texas... ,- 

.... ,.( 

1 



trtah   

13 
5 
101 
13 
64 
98 

416 
1.488 
7,012 
74 
1797 
2,516 

1,313 
1,767 
9,663 
71 
1463 
1200 

1688 

1056 

1,916 
11785 
fillill 

5,239 
80.801 
60,296 

*3« 

885 

9 

▼erwont  ......•....•.•«. 

1973 
11822 

2ffr 

1488 
22,718 



t.822 
1«,4«1 

87 

Virjrinia 

'•'S 

Washington  ............ 

Weet  Virv'iDia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

84ft 

108 

1            "' 

The  United  Stalea. 
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SUGAB  CAHTB. 

(1879  CenBOB.) 


suites. 


Acres. 


Sugar.       Molasses. 


Ilorida 

Georgia 

Louisianft ••• 

Mississippi 

Sooth  Csrolin* 

TezAS 

ToUl -t 


7,938 

15,053 

181,502 

4,555 

1,787 

10.2*24 


94 
1,273 

eoi 

171,706 

18 

229 

4,951 


«7,776 


178,872 


QaUont. 

795.199 

l,tt!9.fi68 

1,56-5.784 

U,  666, 248 

536,625 

138,944 

810,605 


16^  573, 273 


EICE. 

(1879  Gensos.) 


SUtes. 


I   Acres. 


Poonds. 


▲▼enupe 

yield 
perftorsL 


FIOTKU A, 

eeoi^da ^ 

Loaisianft 

Mississippi 

gortb  Csrolins 
»uUi  CiuroUna ,.... 

XtSM..*.' 

Total 


1,679 

2,551 

84,973 

42.000 

8,501 

10.846 

79,388 

836 


810,889 

1,294,677 

26,869,687 

23,188,311 

1,718,951 

6^609,191 

52. 077, 515 


Pswuis. 
614 
608 
726 
562 
491 
617 
664 
186 


174, 173 


110, 131, 373 


DTOOMPLETE  EETXJElirS  OP  STATE  ASSESSORS. 

Few  of  the  States,  through  assessors  or  other  officers,  make  any  pre- 
tense of  obtaining  annual  statistics  of  farm  crops  or  even  farm  animals. 
Some  of  the  more  enterprising,  mostly  in  the  West  (probably  because 
of  the  greater  local  prominence  of  agricultural  production),  have  for 
several  years  collected  and  published  such  statistics.  The  effort  is 
worthy  of  high  commendation,  and  important  results  have  followed  it. 
It  has  done  much  in  educating  the  people  in  statistical  methods  and 
the  profitable  uses  of  farm  statistics.  It  is  unfortunate  that  assessors, 
who  precede  the  tax  gatherer  and  decide  the  extent  of  his  levy  upon 
tiie  results  of  rural  industry,  should  generally  be  the  agents  for  this 
purpose.  The  mind  of  the  less  intelligent  cannot  avoid  some  degree  of 
susi>icion  that  taxation  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  crops  aud  live 
stock  ]  and  their  statements,  if  estimates,  will  incline  to  conservatism. 
This  is  a  natural  theory,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  proven  fact.  As  edu- 
cation in  general  and  statistical  intelligence  in  particular  shall  be  ad- 
vanced this  difficulty  will  diminish.  It  is  decreasing,  and  In  some  States 
the  approximation  to  fullness  of  returns  is  becoming  close. 

Comparing  State  returns  with  the  United  States  census,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  always  lower  in  aggregates  than  those  of  the  national 
census,  and  in  States  where  the  work  is  of  recent  origin  or  ca^eles^•ly 
executed  the  disparity  is  still  greater.  Generally  the  labor  is  unpaid 
in  State  enumerations,  and  that  fact  is  often  openly  made  the  excuse 
for  failure  to  rei)ort  with  full  completeness.  The  Uniteii  States  census 
was  formerly  taken  under  the  direction  of  CTnited  States  marshals  who 
were  selected  for  other  duties,  and  the  work  suffered  inevitably  from 
this  cause,  and  was,  in  a  measure,  incomplete,  though  still  fuller  than 
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auspices,  and  is  nearer  con)])Iete  in  returns  tlian  any  foruier  Federal  or 
State  ennmeration  in  thie  country. 

The  follovring  table  presfents  a  comparisoq  of  results  which  will  illus- 
trate the  idea  here  presented.  It  will  be  seen  that  iu  Ohio  the  average 
yield  of  corn  is  34.1  bushel  per  acre  in  the  Federal  and  34.3  in  the  State 
census.  Wheat  averages  18  and  17.7  bushels,  respectively.  This  is 
very  close;  but  the  acres  are  more  in  the  former  case.  In  Michigan  it 
is  19.5  to  19.3  for  wheat;  33.9  to  34.2  for  oat«.  In  Illinois  the  com  av€*r- 
age  is  identical  in  both  enumerations;  barley,  22.2  to  22.7.  So  in  Min- 
nesota; there  is  little  difference  in  .vield  per  acre;  and  the  acres  and 
bushels  are  proi)ortioually  larger  in  the  national  census.  This  is  the 
invariable  rule,  showing  that  certain  farms,  neglected  by  the  assessors, 
have  failed  to  appear  in  the  aggregate  of  production.  The  loss  is  in 
some  cases  8  per  cent.^  in  others  10  or  12,  and  more  in  minor  crops^  like 
potatoes,  and  greater  m  some  States  than  in  others. 

In  the  case  of  com,  in  Michigan,  there  is  another  cause  of  difference, 
the  vicious  habit  of  reporting  bushels  of  ears  instead  of  bushels  of 
shelled  com.  In  this  case  the  census  may  be  somewhat  at  fault  in  the 
yield  per  acre,  for,  though  enumerators  were  directed  to  return  corn  as 
shelled,  there  were  many  who  returned  ears  as  shelled  com.  It  caused 
a  troublesome  investigation,  and  the  throwing  out  of  4,000,000  bnsbels 
of  cobs.  But  there  was  doubtless  more  that  could  not  be  proven  to  be 
ears,  which  remained  to  swell  unduly  the  aggregate.  For  the  same 
cause,  the  State  returns  must  be  equally  inaccurate.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Michigan  farmers  and  State  officials  will  leara  to  report  the  yield 
in  the  measure  recognised  by  law  and  commercial  usage. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  universality  of  this  rule  of  lower  aggre- 
gates of  State  returns.  Kansas  is  higher  in  every  instance,  and  in  wheat 
and  oats  so  much  higher  as  to  invalidate  seriouHly  the  correctness  either 
of  the  Federal  or  State  figures.  It  would  be  invidious  to  theoiiM  upon 
the  cause  of  such  discrepancy. 

INCOliPLETE  RETURNS  OF  STATE  ASSESSORS. 
KSNTUCKT. 


Crops. 

Aeim 

Biuilielt. 

Yirfd 
per  acre. 

Aerra. 

Baaheli. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Com 

8,031.170 

1, 160,  IU8 

20,088 

72.852.208 

11.850.118 

480,326 

24.1 
0.8 
8i.3 

01,000.204 

7,018,4*27 

888.708 

"Wbeftt 

Barley 

omo. 

Com 

8,281,888 

2,050.184 

810.388 

28.488 

87.482 

22,180 

111,874,124 

40. 014, 808 

28,004,fi06 

88!»,221 

1,707,128 

2«K228 

84.1 
18 

3L6 
18.2 
28.7 
12.7 

2,824.480 

2,81K,200 

840,001 

20,500 

61.088 

17,886 

80.808.800 
41.062,120 
26,524.080 

818.805 
1,475,037 

217.127 

84.3 

Wheat «... 

17.7 

Oiits 

80.4 

Re 

12 

BHrier 

28.5 

Butikwheat  . 

12.1 

KICHIOAN. 


Cnrn 

010,702 
1.822.740 

686^187 
64,500 

82,401,462 

35, 682, 643 

18,180.788 

1,204.310 

85.8 
18.5 
88.0 
28.1 

742, 8R0 

1,005,630 

440, 7'i8 

44,006 

21,382,061 

80,8K3,340 

15.088.8r>5 

801,050 

2R.8 

Wheat 

18.3 

OjiU     

34.8 

Bailoy 

22.5 

Digitized  by 


Google 


CcQIIft. 


Acres. 


BoahGla. 


per  a*jre. 


Aaret* 


Bii41i«Ll 


Whe<rt 

OaU  ...... 

BArt«T . 


3,  It*.  542 
16, 4Ji7 


n\  TK.  4S1 
5l,lia,Sf3 

eri.  If*.  2iio 

S,  121.  78S 

1,  221^  523 

17tJ,B5a 


38.1 

32.3 
10^2 
32.2 
10; » 


7,  Sne,  1S3 
H,  7lie,  3Wj 
L  7tfS.  H4:i 

iea.9iri 

y      43,  !i/7 


274, 1*11, 02P 
4fl.3Kg,n4 
fil,  titiS,  473 

112,  ISO 


3Ql1 
17.2 

22.T 

10.4 


MTHSESOTl. 


OflU 

Hye, 


43fl,  7.T7 

017,469 

11,(114 

UG,  IJ20 

3,eT7 


H,fi31,74l 
H1MU.U311 
£S,  3i«2.  l^ 

4L«7^ 


S3, 8 
11.4 
37*8 

tL4 


379,  IfM 

IMJ-,371 
11.5^4 
M,rvl 


11 IKW.  Sni 

31, 1*1  Hi.  It34 

20,  G67. 1^3 

17y.  Sw7 

2, 423,  032 

B3;l68 


S3,«5 

IMO 
36.43 
14.  »a 
34,  »7 


EAHSAS. 


Cnm* '•-•, - 

WUul... .*«.-*. 

3,417,817 

l,H«l,4(»3 

435,^50 

34,921 

2,458 

105. 7211, 1125 

17. 3^.  141 

a.lr*«.3P5 

4t:^.  181 

300,  -^73 

24.431 

mft 

ft.  a 

ia« 
1J.» 
12.6 

i,tw;7W 

43. 675 

ln^7fl4.»27 

13. 3ifi,  U37 
fl6U,4()« 
7iW,(;i93 
4l,St«| 

3Qf 

10.  • 

Oatd  ,. 

23.3 

Rve, „,„..„.. 

iH 

EAti«V. .— ..-,, 

BuukvbMl „<.....-< 

147 

POEK  PACKIKG. 

As  maize  Is  the  national  crop,  foiuul  ^v(*rywhere  except  upon  the 
hi^best  el«vatioii8,  so  the  hog  is  tiie  prindpal  meatproduiiiiig  aiumal  in 
America,  aiul  Americans  the  most  voratJIous  pork  eatert*  in  the  world. 
It  IS  the  best  evidence  of  tUe  healthfulriess  of  onr  swine  that  we  are 
obliged  to  go  to  Kurope  fur  testimoDy  to  Us  diacamlit. 

Number  of  hogfpack^  in  tlu  WeMtfar  the  it/PBlve  months  endim§  IfarcA  1  f&r  thven  ^eari. 


Tout. 

Sufflmer- 

Wtntar, 

TolaL 

IWl-TS      .    -**        .^.^. »«..•*... ..a^.. 

ii$0,ono 
GO&,AOO 

i,ooa;»i« 

3. 307,  see 

3,543,  i2tt 
3»nii0<4 
4,(fSl,34« 
£,823,008 

4, 803,  aw 

4, 831,  ^m 
5,  4R  ait 
i,  40G.  >U0 

4,fe^»,  135 
4101.308 
0^  COS.  440 
7.  480.  fi4a 
0v8$0.4&l 
O^»I0.45« 
5.747,760 

5.  oat.  S5B 
6.015.814 
0^S2»,U« 
0,76G,07p 
0,  H3,47b 
7.400.  174 
t,04W,W0 
10.  «15«,  70-3 
11  OI>U«*i 
1SL243,3.H 
10,  551,440 

Plotmrf*. 
I,  I4li,  033,3ftS 

lgT2-.'73  , ,,„_- .„„ 

1,  aiWl.  5m/i83 

l!l73-'74   .,, —  *..,*,,*„—,.—, 

1,  3i»0,  (MO,  SOI 

l«74-'75  .....*..„ -  ..— 

lit?3-76 «-„.„-..., - 

W7fl-77.„ ,».«H»....<— —'.«... 

l,3!H,5i2,»7 
l.2rin,30l.741 
I,  r.J8.357,3aO 

Ihll-'li   , •,.►„.*....-— 

|,0'i.MQt),434 

i*ig-'7e.. .„„-.-„ 

Irt7»-*i0. ,„,..,,.,^**, ,-.-., *„.«-,. 

2,  iifiO.  I5R,  &04 
Z,^  3.594,UtS 

iSilKKSl..* .>,.,-,. 

2,4'J&.«6|.U9f 
a,  «Uf7,  tJ70. 157 
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Product  and  aqMrl  of  «i«ate. 


meat    and     ^l^SjJSS 
Uxi  exported. 


W2 
1873 
1874 
1875. 
1878 
1877. 
1878 
1870. 
1880 
1881 


Found*. 
1 002. 149, 890 
1, 215. 989. 806 
1, 137,  610, 205 
l,153.>«2,7a7 
1,2^.614.441 
1, 316. 66:).  107 
1, 766. 686, 129 
2,002,917.540 
2, 057. 755, 512 
1,952,807,600 


r 


Pounds, 

531. 56:1. 511 

713,991,729 

M2,69\9H8 

404.  Oil.  756 

618,  904. 198 

750. 603. 488 

1, 0.57. 109. 200 

1.209.766.974 

1,278. 286, 090 

1,129,078,671 


P&und$. 
263.930,268 
415^228.687 
822.921,719 
264,214,950 
888.218.023 
4H.  117, 507  I 
634,665,610  , 
773, 323,  516  I 
778,29l,r29  , 
682,686,987 


Pounds. 
60.617.535  ' 
63,865,621  j 
62,745.923  ; 
62,247,881  I 
57, 838. 184 
68.831.674  < 
77.262,061  j 
«3. 824, 2.50  ; 
94,5.57.703 
101,409,896 


PouMda. 

207.006.713 
284. 807. 621 
177, 028. 346 
167, 518. 916  I 
197,847,986 
287.744.307 
845.271,529  < 
343, 119. 208  I 
40.5,486,658 
335.001.686  j 


53.04 
58.71 
4a  46 
42.81 
53.15 
97.01 
59L84 
60.40 
62.12 
57.88 


The  records  of  packing  in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  increase 
the  numbers  slaughtered  in  the  West  aboat  thirty  per  cent,  making  the 
total  records  of  pork  packing  establishments  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  number  killed  on  farms  to  obtain  the  aggre- 
gate of  swine  slaughtered  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  of  pork 
packing  are  given  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  B,  Murray,  of  Cin- 
cinnatL    The  summary  is  as  follows : 


188l-'82. 


1880-*8L 


PMledfB  the  West 

Packed  aft  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  Troy  .. 
Packed  at  New  Haren.  ProTideiioe,  A« 

Packed  on  Pacific  Coaai f.... 

BeoeipU  at  four  seaboard  oitias 

AidcreKate  number ••••. 

Decrease  in  1881-82 


Kumbor* 

10.551.448 

297,568 

250.000 

33.%  000 

3,371,810 


14, 825. 822 
1,727.840 


Number, 

12. 24a,  354 

313,536 

200.000 

400.000 

8,306.772 


16.558,662 


WeiglU  and  production  of  iks  abovo^^fortod  ncj 

andli 


^ly  of  kog$  for  the  yean  ending  ifarel  1, 1881 


1881-*82. 


18Mk*81. 


Ket  weljEbt  of  hogs 

Deereaee 

Qieen  meat,  all  kinds 

Decrease 

Prodnctionof  lard 

Tierces  of  liud  (330  poands) 
Decrease 


Poundt. 

2, 830, 230. 457 

314, 036,  300 

1,987,467,620 

219, 825,  410 

468, 929. 200 

48, 730.  300 

1,420,697 

147,668 


PoundM. 

3.153,275,757 


2,207,293,030 


517.659.500 
"'*i"568,'66i 


These  figures  represent  the  organized  pork-packing  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this  quantity  the  farmers  of  the  packing  regions  and  of 
non-packing  States,  East  and  South,  kill  for  home  supj^ly  and  limited 
neighborhood  sale  about  two-tbirds  as  much  more  in  absolute  weight, 
and  in  numbers  killed  a  larger  proportion. 
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OUE  AGRIOULTTJEAL  EXPORTS. 

Statement  of  the  exports  qf  agriouitural  produote  of  the  United  States,  with  their  immediaU 
manufactures,  for  the  two  fiscal  years  enc^ng  June  30, 18dl,  compiled  from  the  Treasury 
report  of  commerce  and  navigation. 


Pvodocts. 


1880. 


QnaDtity. 


Yahie. 


1881. 


Qcuuitity. 


TaliMb 


▲Bimals,  IlTlng: 

HogA namber.. 

Horned  cattle do — 

Hones do.... 

Vuleft do.... 

Sheep do... 

All  other,  and  fowls 

ABimal  natter: 

B<>ne>lilaclL  iTorr-bUck,  &o . . .  .ponnda. . 

9oDea  and  bone-aust cwt.. 

Candles pounds.. 

Furs  and  fhr-sklns 

Give pounds.. 

Hair:  *^ 

ITmnaimfiiotared 


8S.434 

182,756 

8,000 

5.198 

209,137 


Hanufiicturea  of 

Hidos  and  skins,  other  than  fars. 


J^Mtber 

Sole,  upper  and  other. pounds. . 

Morocco,  and  other  fine 

Boots  and  sho«s  pairs.. 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Other  manolisotaxss 


1,249,958 

82.080 

1,954.725 


150,718 


21,834,492 


3^8,274 


on: 


Lard • gallons.. 

Other  animsl do 

Piorialons: 

Bacon  and  hams pounds.. 

Beef,  fresh do.... 

salted  .>.•••.....••..... .....do.... 

Batter do.... 

Cheese do.... 

Condensed  mflk ■ 

Bggs dosens..' 

lArd poaiids  .1 

Mutton,  fresh do 

Pork do....| 

Prasenred  meats i 


1,507,606 
80.888 

759,778,109 
84,717.194 
45. 237. 472 
39, 236, 658 

127.553,907 


85.885 

874.979.286 

2, 335.  858 

93, 949. 780 


*^. 


Perfomed  and  toilet 

All  other ponnds.. 

T^low do... 

Wax,  bees* do... 

Bawandfleace ponnds.. 

Carpets yards.. 

Other  mannfiMturas 


14.566.891 

110,767,627 

193,217 

191,551 
8.6411 


$421,089 

13, 344, 195 

675,139 

532,382 

892,647 

16,688 

66,069 

46.431 

237,627 

6.404,418 

22,650 

232,726 

24,553 

649,074 

6, 086, 118 
658.242 
441,069 
133. 705 
441,052 

816.447 
23,519 

60.987.623 

7,441,918 

2, 881. 047 

6,690.687 

12, 171, 720 

121, 013 

14,148 

27, 920.  ;«J7 

176. 218  i 
6. 930, 232 
7,877,200  . 

38.567  . 
690,122 
7.689,282; 
48.880  ; 

71.987 

8,530 

208,046 


77,456 

185,707 

2,523 

3,207 

179, 919 


1,591,651 

12,674 

1,780,572 


367,069 


28,690,648; 

socVies'i 


836,255 
77,496 

744,944.545 
106L  004, 812 
40. 698. 649 
81. 560, 500 
147.995^614 


80.146 

878,142,496 

3, 880. 147 

107, 928, 086 


13,828.737 
96,408,872  I 
164,090  I 

71,455  ' 
10,548  > 


$572,188 

U,  304, 103 

390,243 

353,924 

762.932 

29,058 

51.682 
84.066 
210,842 
6,451.419 
59,088 

295,188 
42,033 
903;  464 

6,472,095 
661,019 
374.348 
148.567 
431,821 

668.576 
00.350 

61,161.205 

0,860.284 

2,665,761 

6,256,024 

16,380,248 

139,470 

18.776 

85,226,575 

258,008 

8, 272. 285 

6^971,567 

44,496 

650,861 

^800,  628 

40.203 

19,217 

10.760 

820.888 


Total  value  of  Animals  and  animal 
matter 


161, 133,  376 


Breadstoffs  and  other  preparations : 

Barley       . bushels.. 

Bread  and  biscuits pounds.. 

Corn bushels.. 

Com  meal barrels.. 

Oats bushels.. 

Bye do  ... 

Bye  flour .....barrels.. 

wheat bushels.. 

Wheat  flour banels.. 

Oiber  small  grain  and  pulse 

Sher  preparations  of  grain , 
c© pound:).. 


1,128,928 

14.759.755 

98,169.877 

350, 613 

766, 306 

2.912,754 

5.190  , 

IBS,  25  >,  795  I 

6^  Oil,  419 


183,534 


784. 819 

686.158 

53,298.247 

9^],  861 

3DK  120 

2, 362,  785 

24.728 

190.  54<^.  305 

85,  333. 197 

1,  272,  028 

2,4.'i9,008 

13.368 


186.258.691 


885,246 

16,116^788 

91, 90a  175 

434.998 

402,904 

1,928,437 

4,453 

150, 565, 477 

7,915.786 


150, 451 


Total  value  of  breadstufl^,  &o 288.OoO.201  ! 


649.245 

748,490 

60.702.669 

1,270.200 

186,899 

1,885.813 

24,082 

167,698,485 

45, 047, 257 

775.799 

1.443,580 

10,072 


270, 342, 591 


Cotton  and  its  manufactures: 

Sea  Island..." pounds.. 

Other  unmanufactured do  . . 

Colored  goods yards.. 

Uncoloi'ed do 

▲I]  other  manufactures 


5.061,634  ' 
1. 8I0.fr •9.4.^0  i 
37,7.J8,]66 
68,«-J1.507  ■ 


1. 6«3,  Of  0 
Hm  852.  0<»5 

r>,  834.  ,541 
1, 190,  HT 


7. 138. 351  ' 

2, 18:t.  7iW),  421  j 

OS.  1H*2?»3  I 

80,  li&d,  154  . 


2,161,207 
245. 5  4. 539 
4, 983, 312 
0.624.374 
1,  963, 701 


T4ital  value  of  cotton,  Sto 221.517.323 


261, 267. 133 
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Statement  of  ike  exparie  of  the  agricultural  produete  of  the  United  Statee^  ^^^Continued. 


Prodacte. 


Qiumtity. 


Talue. 


Qniatitj. 


Yaliie. 


Wood  mkI  It*  prodocto: 

BoMtls,  pliiiikH, Joiiita,  &o H  feet. 

I*thfi,paUttg«,pioko(s,A« M. 

8hiiifrl«*8 do. 

Box-nhdokii    

Otbor  iihtNike,  KtavM.  and  beftdin^ 

HoKabeftiU and  terrela,  •ittpty..iiajDbor. 

All  other  lambor 

F1re-wo<id    oorda. 

Hop,  hoop,  tolegnpta,  and  other  polM.  .. 
Logt,  masts,  apars,  aJid  oibor  WDole  tim- 


»M94 

4,039 

M.SU 


149.230 


Timber,  aawed  and  hewed  .. .cnbic  feet. 

All  other  ttmlwr  

Honaebokl  faruiture 

Woodenware  

AU  other  mannfkctnros 

Aahea,  pot  and  pearl pounds. 

Bark,  for  tauninf 

KiiKlnand  turpentine barrels. 

Spirits  of  turpenliue salloiis. 

Inrand  pitch .....barrels. 


1<I.8<IS,M6 


1.281,6X8 


1.040.345 

7, 091. 200 

41,221 


H228,850 

ii.va6 

105,883 
188.083 
8, 510. 878 
282.029 
765,5.10 
n.552 
427,187 

801.184 

1;  218. 320 

88.733 

1,«58.K7K 

831. 1.H7 
1,728.650 

no.  578 

210. 128 

2.888.180 

2, 132. 154 

84.728 


820,888 

8,518 

80,788 


98,486 
"S.865 


22.981.818 


1.836.839 

'i,'023,7i6 

0^685,528 

46.582 


Total  Talne  of  wood.  dco. , 

KlSCtLLAIIOin. 


21, 143. 142 


Brooms,  bmshea,  d:c 

Cordsfce,   rope,   and  twine  of  all  kinds, 

poanda  

Fruiu: 

Apples, dried  pounds.. 

Applfs.  green  or  ripe bushels.. 

OtBer  fruit,  fcrsfn,  ripe,  or  dried 

Preserred  in  cans  or  oUierwIae 

Oinseng pounds.. 

5»y 


8.229.875 

8.158,887 
1.121,754 


unnMBufaetured ewt.. 

Cal>l««  and  i-ordage do.... 

All  oUier  manufMtnrea 

Hope         pounds.. 

Xiiqnors,  aloobolio,  eider  and  been 

Beer,  ale  and  porter: 

InlHittlee dozens.. 

In  casks gallons.. 

Spirits  dUUUedfhMB— 

Qtnin do  ... 

Ifolsnsos .....do.... 

Other  materials do 

Wine do 

Oil-cake pounds.. 

OU: 

CottoD-teed gallons.. 

Linseed "..do... 

Xsseatial  or  TolatUe 

Seeds: 

Cotton pounds.. 

Clover do 

Flax  or  lint do.... 

AU  other 

SCareh pounds.. 

Sugar: 

Brown ....pounds.. 

Betiued do... 

Molasses gallons.. 

Candy  and  confeottooeiy 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds.. 

Cigars M.. 

Snuff poanda.. 

Other  manufaotnreo 

Vegetables,  Ac : 

Onions bushels.. 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Potatties bushels.. 

AU  other 

Vinegar gaUons.. 

Total  value  of  misoallaseous  products . 


891.088 
18»739 

1,591 
16.480 


9.789.668 


146.789 
111,808 

10.112.598 

1,285,268 

2i>.640 

154,887 

453.083,225 

6,997,796 
88,431 


U 142. 137 
26,526.296 


10.811.788 

16^858 
88.126^146 
8,691^010 


916^910.187 
2.688 
16,888 


65,152 


16.684 


110.410 

856,808 

182,068 
1,190.680 
272.715 
435.290 
533,042 
206,819 

8.796 

179.979 

1, 083. 676 

2,578,292 


988,450 

86,888 

2;6P8,685 

887,247 

43,618 

128. 817 

8^268^827 

8.225,414 

81,214 

919,612 

184. 116 
2.401,851 


■'ifi,*i56' 

447,848 


2,717,563 

639,608 

81.767 

16,379.107 

67.821 

6,074 

1,988,271 

60,074 
17.158 
622.038 
88^058 
4,128 


46,018,675 


S.846,8tt 

S|  071, 888 


838,841 
12,662 

81 

10,788 


164.878 
201,876 

18,990,964 

838.589 

69.180 

68,181 

448^660.418 

8.444.684 
72,180 


11.628.709 
6b  814, 506 


18,478,619 

94.976 
22,217.857 
2,214,487 


287,098,806 
8,546 

18,841 


29,874 
"688,'840 

"iiiii 


16,192.981 

22.663 

173.026 

75,726 

8,186.914 

15S.689 

1.220.406 

10.947 

104,699 

774.901 
8.829,448 

108L576 
1.894.999 

880.589 
2,060,709 

14L463 

120.426 
2. 829, 428 
2.414.7UB 

109,381 


.|        28,916,724 


16^716 

421,788 

1,247.891 
2,801.8H 
86U9n 
629,277 
661, 646 
288,699 

481 
194,896 

1,990.727 
2,011^879 


999. 4»L 
66^  9r 

2,878,898 
286,448 
78,086 
99,915 

6^294,994 

1,466,266 
41^479 
92,788 

247,648 
602,648 


412,977 
•81^710 

X045 

2,048^988 

648^617 

T3i268 

18,787.048 
94.669 

8,710 
8;  988^  572 

87,875 
21,167 
49^517 
9^916 
9,722 


46.407,909 
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Sk^Ummv^nf  Ub«  lo^porte  of  agHtmUuna  producU  of  the  Unltoi  8UUe$»  ^—Continued. 

BaCAPITULA.TION. 


Prodnou. 


mh 


U72. 


1S7S. 


mi. 


ABiimUa  and  Miiiiial  matter 

Bn^daUifE^  4m» 

Cotton,  fto 

Wood.4to  

HiaoelbuMOOS 

Tota3  aieriealtaral  exports 
Tutalexporu  

Per  cent,  of  apiooltnral  matter 


947,010.312 
79. 519. 887 

221,889.245 
15.830,U20 
83.060.081 


977,000.840 
85.155,523 

182.0^9-25 
21.425,008 
40,139,296 


189,806,509 
98,762,891 

280.190,597 
25.854,120 
87.901,458 


199.697.609 
161,225,939' 
214,819,420 
27.676,^00 
45,486,626 


897, 205^  054 
562,518^651 


406, 769. 061 
549,219.718 


492,515.665 
649,132,568 


548.814.954 
603,089,006 


70 


74 


76 


79 


Prodaota. 


1875. 


1871 


urn. 


1878. 


Animals  and  animal  matter 

BreadntuAi,  Sto 

Cotton,  &o 

V<Mld,ftO    

MiaoeUaneooa 

Total  afpicnltand  exports 
Total  exports  

Per  oent.  of  agrioultara]  matter 


$104,314,988 
111,478,(196 
194,710,507 
22,875.814 
4,%  294,411 


$118,941,600 

131.212,471 

200.882.240 

21,620.486 

46^079.567 


$140,664,066 
UK,  126. 940 
183.25;»,248 
23.422.966 
58.652,719 


$145,587,515 

181,811,794 

191,470,144 

21,747,107 

52,244^806 


478,678,816 
643,694,767 


518,236.273       524,019^909 
614,950,406      689,167,890 


692,861,876 
722,811,815 


74 


79 


Prodnots. 


1879. 


76 


1881. 


Aninnlti  and  animal  matter 

Bniidptuffa,  &o 

Cotton,  4tc 

Wnod.&A      

Misceilancoas 

Total  agrirnltnral  exports 
Totalexporta 

Per  cent  el  agriooltanJ  matter. 


$146,640,238 

210,891,066 

178,158,200 

2(1,122,067 

68,843,026 


$161,138,876 

288, 050. 201 

221. 517. 828 

21. 148, 142 

46,018,575 


$186,268,691 
270.842,591 
261.267,188 
28,915,724 
'^  "►7,fc8 


46.407,1 


604, 15.%  492 
717,098,777 


737,862,617 
828.946.858 


78H.191,747 
883.925,947 


8012- 
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TkefoU&wing  quoiathn$  reprmemt  m  nearly  OMpraeHedhle 


Prodacto. 


JasoAry. 


Febrnuy* 


ICMoh. 


ApilL 


M«ar. 


nwroBX. 
Tkmr: 

guperflne bbi 
jDiiuKwbeateztrM  do 
'wint  rwbMteztrM  do 

Pat<>nu do 

fioothera    «xtrM   and 
faiuilj.. bbl 

Wbfiaii 

Spring bvvb 

wintor do.. 

"Whiie do. 

Barley do. 

Com do. 

Oata........^ do. 

Rye ••••• do. 

Petatoea bbl 

Ha  VI 
^ed,  Utqaallty-.toB 
Baled,  2d  quaUtj...de.. 

Plain  neaa bbl. 

Extra  meba do.. 

Bama do. 

Pork: 

Extra  prime bbl 

Prime  meaa do  . 

Lard eental. 

Butter: 

Western lb. 

State do. 

Cbeeae: 

8ute  fhctory lb. 

Weetvm  fiictory — do 
SufTftr,  (air  to  prime  re- 
filling  lb. 

Cotton: 
Ordinary  to  good  ordi- 
nary   lb 

Low  middling  to  good 

middling lb. 

Tobacco: 

Conim«n  to  good  leaf, 

Kew  England  ...    lb. 

Common  to  good  If'at 

Kew  York  and  Penn- 

ajlvania lb 

Conimtm  to  good  leaf, 
Ohio    and    Wiacon- 

ain lb. 

Common  to  good  leaf, 

Soiitbem lb. 

Lnga.  Virginia do. 

Luga,  Ki)ntucky....do. 
Wool: 
American  XXX    and 

picklock lb 

American  X  and  XX.do. 
American  combing  .do. 

Pulled do. 

Califbnila do. 

CIKCIiniATL 

Sloor: 

Superfine bbl 

Extra do.. 

Family do.. 

Paucy ......do.. 

Wb(«t: 

Amber.  ••••>•...  .bnab. 

White do.. 

Bed  winter do.. 

Com do.. 

Bye do.. 

Bailey do.. 

Oita do.. 

Hay:- 

^led,No.1 ton. 

IjamittpMdm da.. 


tS7S  to  $3  80  13  00  to$4  00  <|375  to$41o!|8M  to|410  $4  00  io$440 
|4l5to625     4.25to650     440toG25,440to6  25     4(nio625 
I435   to    6  25  1450   to    650     450    to    OSOUSO    to    650     465   to    650, 
650   to    86o!660   to    860     6  50  to    835    650  ta    825  ,  650  to   825; 


450  to    700 


114  to  117 
I  12  to  1 18 
110  to 
to 


475  to  700 


100 

53  to 

42  to 

05  to 


185 
58 

48 

98 

I  150  to  225 


114  to  117 
...  1  14  to  125 
1  16  !  1  18  to 


90  to 

52  to 

42  to 

97  to 

280  to 


1  lit 
185 
SO 
48 
102 
250 


4  75   to    675 


475  to    675  I  475  to   675 


110  to  118  112  to 

1  12  to  1  26  I  1  14  to 

1  14  to  1  20  j  1  14  to 

85  to  1  27  I  1  05  to 

66  to  65   56  to 

42  to  48   43  to 

98  to  1  03  I  1  04  to 

200  to  2851175  to 


122 

112  to 

1 

129 

115   to 

1 

124 

115   to 

1 

122 

100   to 

1 

60 

60  to 

50 

44    to 

107 

110  10 

1 

275 

200  to 

8 

'28  00   to2600  2400   to2500  2300  to2400'24  00   to  2500  2000  to  26  06 

19 00   toSt00  2100   to2200  2000  to2300  22  00   to2300,1890  to8i90 

I  I  I  I 

1850  to  OOOiOOO  to  9S0I925  to  950  I  980  to  975  9C6  to  975 

0  50  to  10  00  10  50  to  11  00  10  80  to  11  00  11  00  to  11  75  11  00  to  11  75 

17  00  to  17  50  19  50  to  20  00  21  00  to  22  00  21  00  to  22  50  22  50  to  28  00 

'  '  I 

11  00  11  50  to  12  00  12  00   to  12  25  13  50  to  14  00 

14  00   14  00  to  15  50   15  00   to  16  00  jlOOO  to  17  00 

,«-..     ^^  x_  ,«»*   ,..«.    ._  „  ,.   ijQQ  to  1135 


10  50  to 

1100  to 

I  885  to 

14  to 

I     28  to 


....    1075   to 

12  00   13  50   to  .,  «w   .,  w^    ^  .« «w ^ 

925,880   to  10 00     960   to  10 70  10 95   toU15 


28  I     14   to 

84       22   to 


13 
12|1 


HI 


18 
18 


to 


8|to       13|, 
8ito       1S| 


8  to 

8  to 


26  I 

84  I 


81  to 
7   to 


27 
82 

nk 

12  1 

I 


18  to 

18  to 

81  to 
8  to 


6ito        n       74to        7|'      7«to        7i      7ito        7|j      7ito        7| 


81  to 

HA  to 


10|'     8}|to     lOA' 
121'     111  to     12A 


7Hto 
lOfto 


121 


18  to      20|l3to      25!l3to      25 
8  to      16  I      8  to      16         8  to      16 


7|to      14 


7ito      12 


7  to      12 


6  to  m  5|to  10|  6  to  10| 
4to  51410  6  4to  5 
4ito        6:4ito        6         41  to        6 


61 
48 


49  to 

87  to 

43  to       __ 

21  to       46 

14  to      88 


48  to 

40  to 

45  to 

21  to 

17  to 


46  to 

38  to 

45  to 

21  to 

14  to 


7  to  9|  61|to  8i| 
10  to  11H|  ^to  111 

U  to  25  18  to  25 

8  to  20  8  to  18 


6  to      12 


6  to 

4   to 


44  to 


'1 


48  44  to  46 

46  32  to  42 

60  I  40  to  46 

45  20  to  38 

86  15  to  26 


860  to  885  340  to  875     840  to  875     8  85  to  875 

4  10  to  4  35  4  10   to  4  40     4  10  to  4  40     4  10  to  4  40 

400  to  490  4  75   to  49514  75  to  500:4  70  to  500 

510  to  600  510  to  675     625  to  675     626  to  600 


to    103 


103 

I     75 
32 

16  00 

iuoo 


to  105 

to  44 

to  96 

to  98 

to  38 


104    to    106 


1  06 
42 
97 
70 
85 


to  107 

to  44 

to  98 

to  100 

to  39 


to  16  50  17  00 
to  16  09  lUOO 


101   to    108 


104  to    107 

43  to       45 

103  to 

87  to 

35  to 


106 
103 

38 


to  18  00  15  50   to  16  50 


108  to    109 


107  to 

46  to 

111  to 

95  to 

86  to 


110 

48 

112 

103 

40 


1650   to  17  50 


tolOOUiiOOO   tol600Ul00   to  1660  11300  to  1860 


6  to 

6  to 
4   to 

4ito 


48  to  45 

82  to  42 

87  to  45 

20  to  S8 

14  to  80 


840  to  875 

420  to  450 

4  85  to  616 

535  to  600 

109  to  110 


111  to    114 

48  to       62 

121  to    122 

95  to    1  10 

38  to       41 

2000  to  31  00 
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Jniif 

1        Jnly. 

i 

August. 

September. 

October. 

•ffoTonber. 

Deoember. 

$410  to  $4  60 
450  to    650 
430   to    675 
650   to    825 

14  00 
4  70 
480 
650 

to04  50 
to    675 
to    725 
to    850 

$4  20  ;to|460 
4  75   to    675 
600   to    725 
600   to    800 

$5  00to|e00 
600   to780 
640   to775 
700   tolOO 

$6  60to|6  28^70to$5S9 
640   tolOO     533   to700 
6  70to825     560to725 
800   to960    660  to850 

$4  50tot515 
5  26  to  6  75 
550  to700 
650  to850 

535   to 

700 

540 

to   750 

540 

to    760 

650  to800 

700  to860 

575  to750 

575  to  725 

112  to 

115  to 

116  to 
1 00  to 

124 

129 
125 
112 
66 
51 
112 
800 

105 
116 
117 

to    125 
to    132 
to    128 

108 
112 
115 

to    123 
to    12H 
to    125 

ISO  tolll 
1  30   to  1  46 
1 10   to  1  43 
1 10  to  1 15 
63   to     79 
41    to     51 
1 07   to  1  12 
SOO  toSOO 

125  to  147 
140    to  155 
140   to  168 
1 15   to  1  25 
70   to     89 
41    to     58 
1  05   to  1  10 
288   tolOO 

1  25  to  1 42 

1  80  to  1  44 

1  33   to  1  42 

97   to  113 

66   to     73 

45   to     53 

100   to  105 

226   toSOO 

122  tol40 

182   to  145 

1  85   to  1  42 

88   toll! 

67   to     74 

46  to     54 

97   to  101 

260  tolls 

47   to 

43  to 

108  to 

160  to 

56 

42 

105 

150 

to       62 
to      47 
tol08 
to   200 

48 

44 

84 

1S5 

to      60 
to      49 
to      88 
to    175 

9000  to2200 
1700   toSOOO 

19  00 
16  00 

to  SO  00  19  00 
to  18  00  15  00 

to2000  SOOOtoSlOo' 
to  17  00  14  00  to  17  to 

SOOO  tottOO  2000to8300 
1200  to  18  00  .14  00  to  19  00 

20  00  to22  00 
15  00  to  10  00 

1100  to  12  00 

19  AA    *A  19  iM 

12  00 

19  RA 

to  12  60 

An   IftlM 

12  60 

19X0 

to  13  00 

tA  1A9R 

12  50  to  13  00 

IX  KA  »:a  1i  AA 

12  00  to  12  50 

14  KA   •<«  tft  AA 

12  00tol2  25 

10  4M   Aa  Itl  An 

1150  to  12  00 

10  AA    «.^  14   AA 

1100  to  1350  11400  tol460  14b0  to  16  00  15  00  to  15 50 
1550  to  16 00  15  75  to  16 00  15  75  to  16  75  16 50  to  17  50 
lOlOtoUlO    940  to  U 80  1015  to  1300  4II 10  to  1210 


10  to 
18  to 


IS 


22 
25 

10 

Oil 


7ite  n 

7|to  H 

l«|to  UH 

U  to  25 

8  to  18 


6  to 

6  to  10} 

4  to  5 

4Jto  6| 


48  to  45 

82  to  41 

86  to  45 

90  to  40 

14  to  10 


165  to  410 

460   to  485 

510   to  5  30 

645  to  625 

111  to  114 


10   to 
17   to 

T  to 
I  to 

Ttto 


19 

S3 

10 


10  to 
17  to 


7|to      10| 
I  to     10 

7fto       8 


7|to  0| 

101  to  UH 

IB  to  S6 

8  to  18 


a«  vw   tiv  ■•  w  i.«  flw   w  A«  w     Mm  vu   w  km  %fU 

2200  to2300  20  00  toSlOO  so  OOtoSiOO 

1600toU75  1560  to  1676  14  00  tol4S5 

17  00  to  18  00  16  50  to  17  00  '16  00  to  17  00 

U90tol285  Ill6tol200  l0  86toU60 


10  to 
SI  to 


•  to 
8  to 


7|to      ^      8  to      8| 


7  to 

5  to 
4  to 


10 
6 


48  to  45 

84  to  42 

86  to  45 

20  to  40 

14  to  84 


8i|to      10|{     S^to     101 
U&to      ISi!    UAto     18* 


IB  to      25t     IB  to 


8  to      18 


5  to  • 

6  to  10 
4  to  5 

4ito  H 


48  to  45 

14  to  48 

86  to  46 

20  to  88 

•14  to  80 


400  to  440     485  to  465 

4  70   to  50015 10   to  535 

525   to  635     6  75   to  600 

585   to  650     625   to  886 


114   to    116 


118  to    120 


8  to     18 


5|to  12 

4ito  12| 

4  to  T 

7  to     81 


48  to  45 

14  to  41 

16  to  46 

SO  to  40 

14  to  SO 


640  to685 

625  to660 

6  76  to  7  00 

7  26  to  7  76 

185   tolM 


IS  to 
SS  to 


•  to 

8  to 


8|to  101 

ufto  m 

11  to  Si 

8  to  18 

6  to  IS 

4«to  121 

8  to  T 

7  to      8| 


48  to  a 

18  to  46 

»  to  48 

SO  to  42 

14  to  81 


800  toOSO 

6  75  to  7  00 

7  20  to  7  75 
7  60  to  800 

188  tol48 


II  to 
28  to 


8  to 
I  to 


8|to  8| 

8|to  10| 

UAto  m 

U  to  S5 

8  to  18 

8  to  U 


6ft  to 
8  to 
7  to 


45  to  48 

86  to  46 

88  to  M 

90  to  41 

15  to  80 


14  to 
II   to 


15 

42 


8  to     12ft 
8  to     11 

9ito  llA 
Ufto  .121 

II  to     S5 

8  to    15 
8  to    10 


4ft  to 

6  to 
Oftto 


IS 
9 


44  to  45 

87  to  45 

42  to  60 

SO  to  45 

12  to  24 


660  to686    818  to  640 

OlOtoOSS  668toft90 
850  to7  75;680  to700 
710  to  7  75  i  7  00  to  ?76 

180  tol41186  tol88 


115  to  116 

47  to  54 

119  to  123 

85  to  102 

40  to  43 


115  to  130 

40  to  53 

00  to  100 

70  to  00 

39  to  43 


115  to  126 

68  to  50 

62  to  85 

75  to  92 

87  to  40 


1500  to  1600  1800  to  1400 
•  M  toU00l700  tolSOO 


128  tolM 

66  to     75 

1 10  to  1 12 

85  to  110 

48  to     45 

17  00  tolSOO 


1600  to  1600^ 
800  tollOOlloqO  tolOOO  11880  tolSOO 


187  to  100 

69   to     80 

1 16   to  1 17 

1  05   to  1 18 

46   to     48 

1900  toSOOO 


1  30  to  1 41 

57  to     68 

1  06  to  1 12 

92  to  117 

43  to     47 


17  00 
11200 


188  tol40 
62   to     67 

102  to  106 
97  to  115 
46  to     60 


tolSOO  1900  toSlOO 
tol600  4300  tolSOO 
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ICABKET  PBIOES  OF  FABM 


Product. 


jMiiiuy. 


Febmaiy. 


Haroh. 


ApiiL 


Jfay. 


CixcmiCATi— Cont'd. 

Pork: 

Mi«« bW. 

Suicar-curpd  h»in«.  ..lb 

Sagar-crured  liacon    do. 

Suxikr-curvd  sboaldors, 

pound 

Laid cental 

Bnltar: 

Cbvice  to  fttucy  grades, 
pound 

Prime  to  medium 

fcradea lb 

Cbeeee: 

Piime  to  oboioe  fbotory, 
p<nind, 

Lower  grades lb. 

Potatoes. bnsb. 

Peanuts: 

Tennessee lb 

yirginia do. 

Cotton: 

OnUnary  to  good  ordi- 
nary  lb 

Low  middling  to  good 
middling    lb. 

Middling&rtoliiir  do 
Wool: 

71f>eoe>  washed :lb 

Tub- washed do. 

TlDwashed.., do. 

Pulled do. 

8AH  FBAXCIflOO. 

Hoar: 

Superilna bbl 

Sxtras do.. 

Paney do.. 

Wheat: 

California cental 

On^gon do.. 

Barley. do  . 

C«>m do.. 

Oats do.. 

PoUtoes bush.. 

Hay ton.. 

Pork: 

Meas bbl. 

Prime  BH»M do 

Baoon, domestie  ...  lb. 

Hams do. 

Beef: 

Mens bbl. 

Family  moss A  bM . 

LHrd lb. 

Butter: 

Overland  &  Eastern  lb. 

Oresfon      do 

California dn. 

Cheese do. 

W«»ol: 

Kative   do 

Catirimia do. 

Oregon do. 

XXW  OSLSAITB. 

FWhr: 

Superfine bbl 

Svtra do.. 

Fsmily  and  fiincy .  .do. . 

Ptirents do.. 

Wheal bush. 

Corn do.. 

Onis  dn 

Potiitoes bU. 

Hay: 

Prime ...... .......  ton. 

Clioice ^o.. 


l$1S75to$1875  11825 to$t480  $1475to$l6M 
9|to       IM       Mto 
0  Ao        9%       4  to 


I    flito     ^ 

840   to   8M 


80  to 
26  to 


18  to 
10  to 
60  to 


89 

80 


2fto        4         21 
4lto        44       4} 


81  to 

104  to 
121  to 


Hi 

18 


40  to  48 

85  to  40 

86  to  88 
8S  to  38 


850  to  400 

600  to  625 

526  to  660 

180  to  150 

140   to  145 

100   to  125 
100  to 
125   to 
00   to 


1 

150 
100 
10  00   to  16  00 

2000  to  21  00 

12  00  to  12  50 

10  to       IS 

12  to      10 

10  00   to  11  00 

700   to    7  50 

10  to      12 

16  to  26 

10  to  20 

85  to  40 

18  to  16 

12  to  20 
20  to  28 
20   to       28 


W76to|U(50  $172Sto«175e 
10|       91  to       101^       91  to       10|,     10  to       lUi 
10        Ofto      lol       9|to      10{<       9fto       lo{ 


64  to      08| 
950  to   966 


94  9i 

17  to 


18  to   18 
11  to   HI 
76  to   86 


4 


lofto  111 

i8ato  1^ 

88  to  42 

85   to  46 

28   to  81 

80  to  81 


866  to    87S 

450   to    600 
600  to    625 


110  to 
180  to 

85  to 
105  to 
116  to 

40  to 


140 
186 
115 
115 
185 
00 


800   to  1500 

80  00 

1200   to  1260 

10   to       12 

18   to       16 


7  to 


Ji 


7  to        7i!       64to 


990  to   996  1040  to  1060  1090  to  11 00 


28  to 

16  to 


26  to 
U  to 


12  to  181  12  to  18 
11  to  HI  11  to  U4 
75  to   90   80  to  1^ 


3!:  ^  32:  3  3 


8  to  91 

lOito  111 

12|to  16 

86  to  41 

88  to  44 

21  to  28 

80  to  81 


275  to  426 

4  50  to  4  75 
475  to  500 


ISO  to 
190  to 

75  to 
100  to 
126  to 

60  to  110 
8  00  to  14  50 


140 
185 
125 
115 
150 


6fto  8| 

3  to  101 

to  1^ 

88  to  88 

28  to  42 

SO   to  25 

87  to  28 


876  to   800 

486  to    450 

4  75  to    6  00 


180  to 
180  to 
90  to 
100  to 
140  to 
to 


140 

140 
125 
140 
165 
185 


850   to  15 00 


SS  to 
16  to 


38 
181 


10  to       11  , 
9  to       M  < 
100  to    129 


{S 


4  I 
4i 


«*to 


9  to       10|; 
to       1§ 


m 


38  to  38  I 

28  to  37 

18  to  35 

27  to  28  I 


879  to 

485  to 

475  to 

120  to 

180  to 

85  to 

100  to 
140  to 
80  to 
850  to  1350  < 


400  ; 

500 
526  < 
I 
140 
18S; 
139 
ISOi 
1*05 
135 


18  00  to2000  18  00  toSOOO  18  00  to  20  00 
12  00  to  12  50  12  50  to  18  00  12  50  to  13  ^ 


12   to       18 
12  to       14 


1000  to  11  00  1000  to  1050 

700   to    760     750   to    800 

10  to      12       10  to      12 


8  50  to    8  75 

8  76  to    4  50 

485  to 

575  to 

117  to 

52  to 

46  to 

240  to 


6(KI 
800 
118 
55 
48 
2  75 


16  to  86 

19  to  21 

80  to  85 

U  to  16 


18  to 
20  to 
20  to 


880 

400 
525 
500 
117 
62 
46 
265 


to 

to 

to    6  85 

to    850 


10  to 


12  to 
20  to 
80   to 


26 

30 

to      85 

to       16 


1000  to  1050 

750  to  600 

10  to  12 

15  to  18 

18  to  SO 

20  to  28 

18  to  16 


4  00       Kominal. 

600     426    to    600 

6  25   to    6  25 

5  76   to    8  00 

117 

60   to       63 

46   to       00 

260  to    876 


118 
54 

47 


to    810 


8200  toSXOO  24  00 
2800  to24  00  ^00 


12  to 
12  to 


12  to 
18  to 
20  to 


800  to 

8  50  to 

5  40  to    6  25 

6  00  to    8  35 


825 
5  25 


12  to 

13  to 


13 


61   to 

48   to 

250   to 


117 
68 
60 

800 


to  3600  13400  to9600A500  to2600  13600   to  3700 


10  00 

to  10  50  1 

750 

to 

600 

10 

to 

12 

15 

to 

18 

18 

to 

30 

20 

to 

22 

13 

to 

16 

12 

to 

18 

20 

to 

27 

20 

to 

27 

300 

to 

825 

825 

to 

500 

525 

to 

6  25 

600 

to 

800 
120 

61 

to 

W 

47 

to 

48 

275 

to 

800 

S5  00 

QMMI 

to  3600  1 

r#.  «T  HA  > 

Digitized  by 


Google 


BEPOBT  07  THE  STATISnOIAXr. 
PBODUOTS  FOB  1881— Continaed. 


667 


Juno. 

July. 

Angaat. 

September. 

October. 

Kovember. 

Beoember. 

$1650tofl700 
10  to      11 
Otto      lOi 

n«75to$1700 
11  to      lli 
Oito      10 

11826  to  $1860 
12|to      13 
10  to      10| 

|l»76to|2000 
13  to    1« 
12  to     13] 

|307Sto$210C 

|1875to$1900 
18ito     IM 
18  to     18| 

|17  50to$1800 
12|to     13 
Sto     121 

•ito        6| 
1040  to  1000 

6ito        7 
1050  to  1100 

7|to       n 
1100  toU25 

0  to      9i 
1075  toll  25 

Hto      91 
1175  tol22? 

9  to      Oi 
U25  toll35 

8  to      8i 
10  80  toll  20 

18  to 

28 

18  to 

24 

20  to 

26 

24  to     80 

27  to     87 

27  to     87 

28  to     40 

12  to 

14 

18  to 

15 

12  to 

18 

16  to     24 

18  to     25 

17  to     26 

20  to     28 

7|to 

«  to 

120  to 

0 

7 

140 

100  to 

0 

8 

105 

9|to 
7   to 
95  to 

100 

U|to     12 

7  to      0 

110  tol20 

18  to     14 

8  to     10 

106  tollO 

12  to     18 

7  to      8 

100  to  115 

ll|to     12} 
6|to      tI 
10^tol20 

lito 
4   to 

3 

US 

4 

3  to 
4|to 

5 

4  to      61 

5  to      6j 

§s  ? 

4|to      6 
?to      74 

4|to      6 

6  to      7i 

61  to 

H 

Tito 

H 

7|to 

H 

7|to      9 

«|to      99 

8|to     10 

8|to     10ft 

0|to 
12   to 

11 

121 

4S 

^ 

11  to 
Idito 

i? 

}nt  ^ 

lOSto     12 
l3to     131 

10}  to     Hi 
l^to     13} 

11  to    llf 
12ito     iSI 

38  to 
28  to 
18  to 
27  to 

87 
37 
25 
28 

85  to 
28  to 
18  to 
28  to 

87 
88 
26 
80 

86  to 
28  to 
18  to 
28  to 

37 
88 
26 
SO 

85  to     87 
28  to     89 
18  to     26 
88  to     29 

35  to     88 
28  to     89 
18  to     27 
28  to     80 

85  to     88 
28  to     89 
18  to     27 
28  to     80 

85  to     88 
28  to     88 
18  to     27 
28  to     80 

275  to 
425  to 
475  to 

400 
600 
625 

275  to 
400  to 
475  to 

850 
475 
600 

276  to 
425  to 
460  to 

360 
600 
525 

400  to426 
600  to585 
625  to660 

400  to425 
500  to685 
535  to650 

400  to428 
600  to585 
585  to650 

400  to42S 
460  to475 
600  to680 

120  to    142 
180   to    185 

80  to    120 
100   to    115 
140   to    176 

50  to    150 
750  to  1160 

120  to    145 
180  to    142 

00  to    120 
100  to    115 
160  to    175 

25  to       90 
700  toUOO 

182  to    151 
140  to    146 

92ito    115 
100   to    115 
165   to    1621 

60   to    100 
600  toUSO 

165  tol70 
IfO  tol671 
113|tol25 
1 15  to  1  221 
1 45   to  1  65 
100   tol25 
700  tol2  00 

165  tolTO 
100  tol65 
186  tol60 
182|tol60 
1 85  to  1  63i 
75  to  180 
800tol300 

170  tol77| 
170  to  176 
140  toie7| 
126  tolS5 
145  to  166 
75  to  130 
800tol4  00 

170 
166  tol67 
142|tol50 
148{tol50 
162}tol75 
70   to  140 
10  00tol5  00 

1800  to  2000 

1260  to  1800 

13   to       13 

12  to       14 

1800   to  2000 

1260  to  13 00 

11  to      121 

10  to      14 

12iito 
iHto 

23  OO 

L6  00 

14 

15 

28  50 

16  00 

13   to     141 

11  to     15] 

2100to22  00 

18  50  tol9  00 

14  to     16 

18  to     17 

19  00 

16  00 

14|to     16 
18  to     17 

2100to23  00 
18  50  tolOOO 
18  to     14| 
18ito     171 

1000  to  1050 

750  to    800 

10  to      12 

10  00  to  10  60 

760   to    800 

10  to      12 

1000   to  1275 

7  75  to    8  26 

lS|to      14 

900to]0  50 

775  toSOO 

10  to     14| 

900  to950 

700   to750 

10  to     16i 

900 
700 
14  to     15| 

900  to960 

600  toOSO 

14  to     lOi 

15  to 
18  to 
20   to 
10  to 

18 
20 
24 
16 

15  to 
18  to 
24   to 
10  to 

20 
20 
27 
13 

20  to 
27  to 
32|to 
12  to 

25 
19 

20  to     25 
27ito     82( 
82  to     8? 
12  to     19 

20  to     25 
82)to     85 
87{to     40 
12  to     18 

80  to     25 
40  to     42} 
45  to     47] 
12  to     18 

20  to     25' 
83|to     35 
37i 
14  to     18 

15  to 
20  to 
20  to 

18 
27 
37 

15  to 
20  to 
20  to 

18 
27 
80 

16  to 
18  to 
24  to 

17 
25 
26 

16  to     16 
26  to     27 
37  to     80 

11  to    13 
11  to     14 
17  to    20 

11  to     18 
12ito     14 
17  to    80 

10  to     18 
10  to     14 
16  to     21 

300  to 
325  to 
525  to 
600  to 
125   to 
58  to 
47  to 
225  to 

815 
500 
640 
800 
126 
67 
48 
250 

300  to 
325  to 
535  to 
600   to 
127   to 
54   to 
44   to 
125   to 

310 
526 
660 
825 
128 
68 
45 
175 

825  to 
8  75  to 
575  to 
700  to 
128   to 
55   to 
50   to 
250  to 

360 
525 
675 
800 
129 
67 
55 
2  75 

460  to600 
650  to700 
725   to825 
800  toOOO 
148   to  143 
72  to     85 
55  to     66 
825   to850 

500  to650 
550  to726 
760  to825 
800  toOOO 
1  51   to  1  52 
74   to     96 
68  to     55 
400   to425 

500  to525 

560  to650 

6  85  to  7  90 

800  toOOO 

Kominal. 

78  to     83 

54  to     58 

825   to350 

476  toSOO 

500  to635 

6  25  to  7  75 

750  to  875 

Nominal. 

71   to     82 

54   to     57 

350  to400 

2200  to  2300 
2300  to  24 00 

1800  to  18 50 
IDOO  to  20 00 

16  00   to  17  00 
1800  to  1900 

22  00  to23  00 
25  00to26  00 

19  00to20  00 
2100to28  00 

24  00  to2S00 
26  00  to27  00 

24  0Oto25  0O 
2600  to27  00 

42  Aa 
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d56         SEPOBT  Of  THE  COBOtlSfitONeft  OF  AttttXCULTUBE. 

itABKBT  PBtOBS  0*  fAXit 


...do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do. 
Kyo  ■  .•«.•••  ••..•»... do. 
PoUtoM do. 

IfMft bbl. 

XxtnmoM do.. 

Bmoa do.. 

Pork: 

MeaA  ......••••....do.. 

Baoon lb. 

Hams do. 

Lard oental. 

Butter  I 

CfMunory.. ^...Ib. 

lood  t     ^ 

POQXK 

CbooM: 

FnllcreAtta lb. 

Lower  gTBdfw do. 

finjirtr,  Kew  Orleans .  .do. 

g.wiobed...^. .lb. 

Vleooe-wAabM do. 

Tttb-ITMhed do. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


i'nui  I  uuxa  Jbuic  i»»i— uontinuea. 


Jtralft. 

Jttly. 

AlktcaHt. 

Septetaiber. 

Ootobbt. 

UTovember. 

t>e<s«mber. 

11:^50  to  1^14  90 
850to    900 

118  50  to  |18  80 
OSOto    075 

11250  to  $14  00 
OSOto    975 

yi^6Dtoii40p^ 
lOOOto  10  2S 

in  00  to  11^50 
926tb    950 

|13OOto$130O 
926to    950 

|1200to|UOO 
OSOto    975 

1500  to  1678 

1600  to  17% 

1700  toiioo 

lOOOto^SO 

20  75  to2l28 

18  00  to  18  26 

17  75tol8  60 

6ito 

10 

7|tO 
10  to 
Uito 

s 

8  Ui 

I8i 

12ito     14 

9|to     141 
18  to    15 
ISIto     144 

81  to     14 
18   to     144 
121t0     14 

8|to     13 
111  to     m 

ii  iA 

25 

21  to 

24 

2l  to 

28 

20  to    88 

28  to     8^ 

26  to     38 

26  to     44 

16  CO 

SO 

16  to 

20 

17  to 

20 

18  to     22 

24  to     2^ 

18  to     28 

20  to     80 

8  to 

14  to 

8   to 

8 

10  to 
18  to 
4  to 

11 
14 
9 

18  to 
6  to 

¥ 

10  to    11 
18  to    11 
8  to     13 

U  to     16 
8  to     18 

13  to     13 

16 
7  to     12 

10  to     12 
14  to     16 
7   to     11 

7|td 

n 

7|to 

8 

7|to 

8 

7|to      8i 

8  to      8| 

8ito      81 

6|to      H 

7tt<) 
0  t6 

8 

H 

Ht6 

0  to 

I? 

8  to 
0  to 

1? 

^to      81 
9ito    10 

^is  n 

?s  n 

7  to      74 
7|to      8{ 

61  to 

B» 

eito 

«{ 

6it^ 

71 

8»to      64 

71  to      7t 

8  to      8| 

ttto      81 

7|to 

8f 

7ito 

H 

8  to 

m 

7|to      9i 

8fto     101 

9ito     101 

91  to    10| 

lit  to 

n 

»|to 
12  to 

SJ 

lozto 

121  to 

^J* 

lOito    111 
12  to     12i 

iDfto     111 
12  to     124 

lOlto    llf 
12|to     12{ 

111(0     12 
124t6-    12| 

44  to 

41 

4|to 

41 

41  to 

BJ 

«tt»      71 

7  to      81 

6  to      7| 

6  to      7{ 

64  to 

7 

Hto 

7 

mo 

7* 

7ito      81 

9  to     12 

8  to      9| 

8  to      01 

80  to 
22  to 
11  to 
4  to 

22 

24 
12 

6 

29  to 
12  to 
4  to 

)8 

61 

85  to 

28  to 

15  to 

41  to 

28 

28 

17 

6 

92  to    28 

25  to     26 

9  to     12 

44to      6 

28  to     26 

27  to     28 
12  to     18 
6  to      8 

22  to    28 
26  to    26 
9  to    12 
6  to      8| 

22  to    28 
26  to    80 

SJS 

? 

nt 

? 

8  to 
61  to 

3 

r^  3 

5  to      (^ 

»|i»    tI 

U  ? 

m^  ? 

660  to 
400  to 
960  to 

625 
450 
400 

660  to 

40O  to 
875  to 

636 
500 
425 

575  to 
475  to 
800  to 

6  76 
550 
425 

600  to760 
600   to625 
400  to500 

700  to860 
650  to750 
450  to  600 

700  toOOO 
650  to725 
400  to650 

680  to750 
5  00  to  6  75 
875  to450 

86  to 
105  to 
81   to 
88  to 
33  to 
110  to 
Sa  to 

110 

104  to 
100  to 
85  to 
45  to 
88   to 
96  to 
115  to 

112 

112 

100 

46 

40 

\n 

180 

105  to 
112   to 
61  to 
49  to 
84  to 
88  to 
76  to 

125 

114 

68 

67 

S 

90 

115  tol24 

120   tol81 

72   to  1 02 

59  to     67 

127  to  140 

187  tol48 

91  to  1 11 

68  to     74 

45  to, 46 

125  tol82 

140  to  145 

80  tolDO 

63   to     M 

101  tolM 
85  tolOO 

115  tol28 
1  88  to  1  43 

95  to  105. 

1800  to  1450 
800  to  11 00 

1000  to  1100 
500  to   800 

1000  to  1800 
600  to  12  00 

1100toH50 
600  to  13 00 

ISSllISJ 

16  00  ib  18  00 
900  toll 00 

l20Otol8  6O 
i0Otol3  0O 

1025  to  10 60 
1125  to  11  50 
22  00  to  23  00 

1028  to  1650 
11  25  to  U  50 
2100   to  3800, 

1026  to  1060 
11 25  to  11  50 
8100  to22  00 

976  to  10 00 
10  75  to  11  00 
21 00  to  22  00 

975tol006 
10  00  tolOSO 
19  00to20  00 

975tol0  00 
10  50  toll  00 
17  50tol8  00 

076tol0  00 
1050  to  11 00 
Z0  60to2150 

1640  to  1646 
6  to        H 

loJE  toioio* 

1630  to  1685 
H 

1180  to  1140 

1750  to  1786 
71  to      1D| 

uJJ^Siig 

111  to     12 
11 80  to  1140 

18  99  to  19  00 

Ito    m 

18 10  to  li  15 

1685tol6ll0 
8  to      10| 
18  to      14 
1187  toU40 

16  80tol7  25 

ll|to«42t 
1120  to  11 40 

J8  to 

81 

18  to 

22 

21  to 

26 

26  t»     M 

2ft  to    M 

80  to    86 

te  to    41 

14  to 

18 

14  to 

18 

16  to 

22 

20  t«     26 

22  to    29 

23  to     81 

26  to     85 

84  to 

9 

St 

8M6 

9 

1 

9itO 
?to 
7|to 

10 
9 

81 

)6|  to     111 
4  to     10 
7jtO      81 

12|to    18| 
4  to    12^ 
7|to      H 

7Jto      81 

^8S  ^ 

7  to      8 

16   to 
80  to 
80  to 

u 

84 
88 

10  tb 
80  to 
30  to 

24 
84 
88 

10  to 
80   to 
80  to 

24 
84 
88 

16  to     22 
30   to     84 
80  to    88 

16  to    28 
80  to     89 
80  to    42 

16  to     28 
30  to     39 
30  to    42 

20  to    81 
80  to     40 
30  to     44 

ioogle 


MAEKET  PEIOES  OP  FABM 


Product. 


Janaary. 


Febmaxy. 


Haroh. 


April. 


May. 


BADrr  LOUIS. 

Flour: 

Find  and  anperflno.bbl . 

X,XXandXkX..do.. 

Family  and  flmoy. .do. . 
Wheat: 

Winter bash. 

Spring do.. 

Com do.. 

Bye do.. 

Bar^y do.. 

Oata do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Onmothy ton. 

.Prairie  ...>...•... .do., 
l^ork: 

Mesa bbl. 

Bacon oental. 

TTmum  ..,,,,.,,,. ..do.. 

lArd  ....••••«..•.>.. do.. 
Beef: 

Hess bbl. 

Hams lb. 

Bnttor : 

Creanierr lb. 

Fair  to  onoioe do. 

Choooo  I 

Full  cream  factory,  .lb. 

Lover  grades do. 

Tobaoco: 

Common  to  medinm 
leaf lb. 

w^ *"• 

Unwashed lb. 

Fleece-waahed do. 

Tub- washed do. 

Peanuts do. 

Sugar,     Kew    Orleans, 
common  to  choice .  lb . 
Cotton: 
Ordinary  to  good  ordi« 

nary lb. 

Low  middling  to  good 
middling lb. 


$250  to$315 

825  to    440 

460  to    550 

90  to      99 


$260  to$300 
315  to  4  40 
460  to    650 

89|to    101} 


$260  to$300 
815  to  4  85 
4  70  to    5  50 

0O|to    101 


$280  to$320 
335. to  460 
470   to    540 

93   to    104 


$270  to  $3  20 

335  to     455  I 

470  to     550 

97  to     107 


84   to 
80   to 


29  to 
60  to 


37  to  40 

84  to  87 

72  to  80 

31  to  321 

70  to  00 


87  to 

90  to 

90  to 

as  to       38 

70  to       95 


42 

96 

110 


1600  to  1750 

1050  to  11  00 

1235  to  1250 

550  to    760 

9  50  to  10  50 

7  85  to    840 

12  25  to  12  60 

9  to      10 

29  to      32 

20  to      25 

14  to       15 

11  to      12 


Kominal. 
VondnaL 

17  to  29 

33  to  34 

37  to  42 

2  to  8 

7  to        8 

^to    10 

10|to      12| 


14  50   to  16  50   14  50   to  16  00 
1050  to  1100  1000   to  1090 


14  50  to  14  75 

6  25  to    815 

975  to  10  75 

9  00  to  10  00 

12  50  to  1260 

10  to      10| 


14  50  to  15  00 

540  to    8  60 

10  50  to  11  60 

985  tol025 

1250   tol260 
111  to      nk 


32  to 
18  to 


14   to 
10  to 


Kominal. 
KominaL 

15  to  27 

8i  to  33 

30  to  42 

2|to  4 


8ito        9| 
lOfto      12 


38  to  42 

100  to  104 

89  to  95 

35  to  36 

65  to  95 

1650   to  17 00 
1100   to  12  25 

15  75  to  16  00 

560  to    860 

10  60  to  11  00 

10  85  to  11 00 

1225  tol250 
12ito      14 


88  to        47 

105  to    115 

98  to    100 

34  to        36  ; 

70  to     106 

1800  to  S3  00  I 

11 00  to  13  60  i 

1775  to  1825 

675  to     950 

11  00  to  13  00 

1185  to  12  00 

1200  to  1250 

12  to       14 


30  to 

18  to 


12  to 
9  to 


Sto 
to 


? 


15  to  26 

80  to  82 

31  to  89 

2  to  4i 


7  to 


H 


33  to 
17  to 


15  to 
11  to 


4  to 
8ito 


20  to  28 

27  to  30 

39  to  42 

2ito  4 

8 


25  to 

14  to 


15  to 
11  to 


4  to 

Sito 

18  to 

23  to 

28  to 

2  to 


96 
22 


16 

12 


n 


8|to        9| 
lOito      12 


7  to 

7  to 
91  to 


27 
35 

Si 

nto        81 


7  to 
lOito 


12 


LIVESTOCK 


HBW  TOBK. 

Cattle: 

Bxtra  beeves . .  .cental. 

Good  to  fair do.. 

Poor  to  common . .  .do . . 

Ifiloh  cows head. 

Veal  calves oentsl. 

Sheep do.. 

Swine do.. 

CINCIKNATI. 
Cattle: 
Choice  to  extra  Alp- 
ping  steers . . .  .cental. 
¥^  to  good  shipping 

steers cental. 

Good  to  choice  butch- 
ers'grades  ...cental. 
Fair  to  medium  bntoh- 
ers'  fcrades — cental. 
Common    butchers' 

grades cental 

Oxen,  cows,  and  lieif- 

ers oental. 

Sheep do.. 

Swine  .•... .....do.. 


$11  00  to  $12  00 
10  00  to   1100 
3  60  to     8  75 
80  00  to  55  00 
560to     750 
460to     650 
475to     500 

SOOto 

575 

425to 

4  75 

400to 

460 

315to 

885 

22Sto 

800 

300to 
800to 
890to 

440 
560 
500 

$11  60  to  $12  00 

11  25  to   1150 

5  00  to     9  00 

SOOOto  55  00 

OOOto     900 

4  85  to     6  85 

5  75  to     6  25 


460to  525 

400to  450 

4 16  to  4  75 

325to  400 

S50to  800 

SOOto  465 

3  00  to  5  50 

425to  685 


$10  75  to  $11 50 
975to   1025 
850to     900 
3000to  5500 
625to     900 
560to     700 
570to     620 

4  76  to 

525 

400to 

450 

425to 

490 

8  25to 

400 

2  25  to 

800 

8  26  to 
SOOto 
450to 

4  75 
550 
625 

$11  75  to  $12  00 

10  50  to  1150 

9  75  to  10  25 

SOOOto  5500 

SOOto  800 

550to  700 

6  00  to  6  30 


476to  525 

400to  450 

450to  525 

3  50  to  4  25 

225to  825 

325to  600 

3  25  to  5  25 

4  25  to  6  26 


$10  75to$1100 
9  75  to  10  50 
900to  1000 
SOOOto  OOOO 
450to  650 
5  00  to  7  75 
OlOto     6  60 


SOOto  560 

450to  480 

450to  640 

360to  485 

225to  325 

3»to  515 

3  50  to  4  75 

450to  640 


Digitized  by 


Google 


June. 

July. 

Angnst. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

$275  to  $3 35 
3  45  to    4  90 
490  to    585 

$310  to  $3  85 
8  90   to    5  05 
535  to    685 

$300  to$365 
3  90   to    5  05 
565   to    660 

$4  50  to  $5  25 
5  40  to   6  50 
665to   760 

$4  60to$5  35 
5r60to   670 
6  90  to  7  70 

$4  85to$5  00 
620to  625 
6  85  to   7  25 

$4  25  to$4  75 
490  to   676 
6 10  to   710 

102  to    114 

105  to    1151 

106   to    119 

128  to   142 

128  to   146 

120to  187 

119  to  185 

47   to       55 
110   to    115 
Nominal. 
35   to       37 
70   to    105 

37   to       48 
60   to       80 
Nominal. 
83   to      34 
80   to    100 

49   to       62 
84   to       85 
NominaL 
30   to       44 
.    70   to       80 

57  to      77 

107  to   111 

1  06  to   1  07 

30  to      42 

85  to    106 

66  to      76 
109  to   113 
96  to  115 
43  to      46 
90  to   112 



60  to      71 
100  to   108 
1  05  to   1 15 

41  to      45 
110  to   115 

68to      68 
93to      99 
85  to   101 
46  to      48 
100  to   117 

15  00   to  16  00 
10  00   to  10  50 

1200   to  1400 
9  00  to  10  60 

12  00   to  15  00 
850   to    875 

15  00  to  17  00 
10  00  to  12  00 

16  00tol8  00 
950  tol2  50 

20  00to28  00 
12  00tol5  00 

19  50to2l60 
13  60  to  15  00 

16  25   to  17  25 

6  60   to    9  80 

1100   to  13  00 

10  50   to  11  25 

1625  to  1675 
7  00  to    9  75 
11  00   to  13  00 
U80   to  11  50 

18  30   to  19  00 
7  40  to  10  50 
12  00   to  14  00 
1176   to  1225 

18  25  to  19  25 

875  toll  85 

14  00  to  15  00 

1115tol210 

19  50to20  26 
9  50  to  12  00 
15  00  to  16  00 
12  05tol3  00 

17  76tol8  60 
875tol0  75 
14  00  to  15  00 
1160tol3  00 

16  90tol725 
865tol045 
18  00  to  14  00 
1100tol2  25 

12  00   to  12  50 

1200  tol250 

13  to       1^ 

20   to       28 

14  to       17 

12  50 
14|to     15 

30  to      34 
19  to      28 

12  50 
12  to      14 

12  60  to  18  00 

13   to       14 

111  to     13 

86to      40 
24to      85 

20  to      25 
15  to      18 

22   to      24 
16   to       20 

26  to      31 
18  to      24 

83  to      86 
23to      82 

14   to      15 

13   to       14 
9  to       10 

Nominal. 
3ito        7 

18  to      2i 

22  to      27 

31   to      40 

^to        4 

18   to       14 
9  to       10 

Nominal. 
NominaL 

13  to      23 
17  to      26 
30  to      39 
2  to        4 

13  to     15 

10   to      11 

11  to      12 

4  to        5| 
3ito      «! 

18  to      25 
22   to      28 

Nominal. 
NominaL 

^  to      25 
18to      26 
80  to      89 
2to        4 

Nominal. 
NominaL 

18  to      25 

SIS   ?| 

18  to      25 

18  to      25 

28   to       88 
2   to         3| 

31  to      41 
6to       8 

80  to      39 
4to       8 

80  to      88 
4  to        5 

mo        81 
7»to        8^ 

7|to        8} 
7|to        81 

8  to        9 

8}  to      8} 
0}to     10} 

8  to        H 

.  8to       9k 

8ito      91 

8|to     101 

9|to      11 

9|to      Uk 

10|to      11} 

lOito     11} 

10}  to     11} 

lOito     llf 

11}  to     Hi 

MARKETS. 


$1150to$12  00 

$U26to$1200 

$12  00  to  $12  60 

$12  00to) 

^1250 

$1150to$12  26 

$11  75tol 

12  25 

$11  25to| 

12  00 

10  60  to 

1100 

10  50  to 

1100 

10  76  to 

1125 

11 00  to 

1150 

lOOOto 

1100 

900to 

1150 

926to 

1100 

900to 

10  60 

8  76  to 

10  50 

926to 

10  76 

800  to 

10  00 

700to 

10  00 

700to 

826 

725to 

900 

BOOOto 

60  00 

40  00  to 

50  00 

80  00to 

56  00 

30  00to 

60  00 

4000to 

6000 

5500to 

6500 

8600to 

6000 

500to 

6  75 

660to 

7  75 

600to 

7  76 

600  to 

850 

500to 

850 

550  to 

950 

475to 

950 

460to 

6  25 

8  60  to 

7  25 

360to 

725 

376to 

640 

400to 

675 

325to 

625 

8  25  to 

625 

600to 

6  30 

600to 

640 

710to 

720 

680to 

690 

650to 

675 

650to 

650 

550  to 

625 

6  40  to 

5  75 

540to 

5  76 

650to 

675 

625to 

676 

675to 

600 

660to 

600 

625  to 

600 

400to 

625 

600to 

625 

4  76  to 

625 

460  to 

600 

450to 

•660 

450to 

625 

425to 

600 

4  65  to 

550 

460to 

525 

476to 

600 

400to 

450 

426to 

475 

400  to 

460 

400to 

460 

865to 

450 

326to 

400 

300to 

8  75 

300to 

876 

826to 

400 

SOOto 

875 

300to 

875 

260  to 

350 

226to 

800 

200to 

250 

150to 

225 

200to 

250 

200to 

276 

175  to 

260 

8  75  to 

6  40 

350to 

500 

860to 

4  75 

325to 

450 

825  to 

450 

825to 

4  25 

825to 

400 

250to 

4  76 

2  40  to 

450 

260to 

525 

260to 

475 

276to 

600 

2  60  to 

4  25 

225to 

450 

425to 

6101 

460to 

625 

525to 

7  00 

490to 

700 

525to 

775 

450to 

640 

500to 

649 
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LIVBBTOOK 


Fi^notiu 


JaaoAijr. 


7«bnutfy. 


Hwoh. 


Apia. 


Mmj. 


CUICAOO. 

Xsti»  WtTM  . .  .Motal. 

Cbolee  bwTM do. . 

Good  to  medium  gradoi, 

ceo  till 

Poor  to  oqhubqii  gnido^ 

cental 

TMl«lTe« oental. 

Skeep. do.. 

•wine d«.. 

CbolM  iiAtiTtf.  .p«&tal. 

«    Fftirtoprlme do.. 

Fair  to  good  tototiora' 

«t«or« ( — *^ 

ComBBOA  t*  SQOd 

•t««if u 

Oxen do 

Cows  MKt  hoifcw-.do^ 

CiJrM -Td*:, 

•» o^ogl 

•t 

lpl««t bead. 

BflHi ".do.. 

BtTMten do.. 

Ftaoj  dtiwjpg do.. 

Ho»v7  draft do.. 

HnlM: 

libaadahlidk do.. 

IMbuidabi^^ 

16  naada  bign do. . 

lUba]ida]iliA....do.. 
16h«ndsMgl do.. 


IS76IO  HIS 

4tflo  ftM 

87Sto  4«l 

SWto  8W 

SWto  67$ 

8«)to  50a 

STOto  C96 


Itfto    675 
486to    6S0 

8«lo    436 

9»to  SM 

SMto  f4« 

SMto  860 

Ufitq  4600 

lOOto  1000 

886to  660 

860to  410 

SOOOto  4000 
T6  00  to  110  00 
^00  to  110  00 
to  00  to  170  00 

lOooQtonooo 

TSOOto  8000 
80  00  to  100  00 
100  00  to  110  00 
1J6  00  to  160  00 
100  00  to  176  00 


$57510  lOM 

OOOto  660 

400to  486 

SOOto  886 

i60to  675 

60to  660 

486to  880 


{85to     600 
S6to     520 

806tO     426 

886to    816 

800to  840 
SOOto  826 
SOOOto  4600 
6  00to  10  00 
SS5to  660 
OlOto     600 

tOOOto  4000 
6600fo  8600 
76  00  to  110  00 
00  00  to  170  00 
180QQtOl7600 


I678W  HM 

686to  660 

425to  600 

276to  426 

860tO  675 

876to  660 

6l5to  600 


|686to  1636 

looto  l76 

400to  660 

826to  460 

876to  025 

400to  000 

46Pto  040 


Catllet 

ConlidbofyM.otntil. 

OraM-fed  boeToa  .head. 

liilch  oowa do.. 

CalTea do.. 

Sboop do.. 

Bwine oental. 

Horaoa: 

Common  ping. . .  .bead 

Good  work do.. 

Baddle^Tt^  ^*TiTti  do 
Malf^a: 

Small  and  oommon.do. . 

Oood  modimo d^. , 

Bice  oallare do. . 

Tirat-olikBa do.. 

Coal,  oart,  and  heavy 
cltjuse head- 


860to  460 
lOOOto  8000 
MOOto  8600 
OOOto  1000 
SOOto  860 
SOOto    450 

00  00  to  110  00 
110  00  to  150  00 
160  00  to  200  00 

76  00  to  125  00 
160  00  to  190  00 
ISO  00  to  180  00 

nMtoSsooo 

BIO  00  to  410  00 


850tQ  450 
lOOOto  8000 
SfiOOtO  7500 
OOOto  1000 
300to  400 
260to     426 

00  00  to  110  00 
110  00  to  160  00 
UOOOtoSOOOO 

75  00  to  125  00 
160  00  to  180  00 

isoootosioijo 

176  00  to  8S0  00 


686to    600 

426to    620 

8<6to     436 

2  60to  876 

SOOto  400 

800to  400 

2000to  4600 

OOOto  1000 

326to  660 

016t0  815 

SOOto  8600 
00  to  100  00 
80  00  to  116  00 
lOOOOtolTOOO 
180  0Qto;76  00 

8000to  8500 
00  00  to  100  00 
106  00  to  lis  00 
116  00  to  160  00 
166  00  to  176  00 


260to  660 
lOOOto  SOOO 
2600to  7600 
OOOto  000 
20010  600 
SOOto     660 

00  00  to  110  00 
110  00  to  150  00 
160 


21000toS4000  SipOOtoS^^O 


75  00  to  125  00 
160  00  to  190  00 


840to     675 
450to    680 

876W    460 

SOOto  875 
SOOto  400 
SODto  860 
S000t(»  4600 
fOOOtO  1000 
S60to  fOO 
OOOto    fl6 

SIOOtQ  4000 

SOOto  8600 
00  to  180  00 
100  00  to  170  00 
18OQ0t9mO0 

TOOOto  7500 
100  00  to  110  OO 
lli  00  to  ISO  00 
ISO  00  to  1401 00 
180  00  to  178  00 


SSOto  600 
lOOOto  S500 
SSOOto  7600 
OOOto  1000 
200to  500 
SOOto     525 

00  00  to  100  80 
00  00  to  146  00 

uaootoioaoo 

OSOOtollOOO 
126  00  to  150 
100  00  to  140 
16«00tOl00 


|680t9  (600 

690to  676 

480to  540 

SSOto  475 

SOOto  6  60 

475t«  000 

SOOto  040 


660to    615 
475to     6S0 

400W    470 

SOOtA  875 
SOOto  400 
SSOto  426 
SOMtO  4600 
OOOto  1000 
S85W  605 
680W    #15 

OOOOW  8000 

Sootomoo 
00 16 120  00 
100  00  to  300  00 
8600tol0^09 

100  00  to  111  00 

110  00  to  lai  00 


I 


moo  to  no  08 

iS  00  to  140  08 

160  00 19 181 00 


E 


180  00  to  386  so 


S50to  680 
lOOOtO  tfOO 
S500ta  7600 
«50to  1000 
SOOto  600 
SOOlo     650 

OOOOte  8000 
00  00  to  140  00 
140  00  to  176  00 

OSOOtollOOO 
140  00  to  166  00 
lio  00  to  140  00 
lOOOOUlSOO^ 

lS000to8|K«8 
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Jpjl^ 


51519  570 

550to  500 

4:^to  700 

500iQ  500 

500to  115 


aiOtQ    680 
50Ot0    500 

490to     625 

SOOto  475 

ftOOio  400 

250to  ft25 

SOOOto  4500 

'4«QtA  aoft 

275(o  4  60 

545to  515 

SOOOto  6000 
tQMtQl95O0 
100  00  ta  185  00 
]10d9tq200  0tt 
10t()0t<)27500 

10ft  00  to  UO  90 
119  df  to  125  00 
120 II  tQ  130  00 
185  00  tq  160  00 
160  00 IQ  1^0  00 


J«ly. 


ftOOOto  f6l5 
575U>    585 

490te    565 

a25to    450 
550tQ    700 


OOOto    625 
5«to    9$Q 

476to    515 

8  00to  8  75 
aOOto  400 
250to  825 
18  00t«  42  00 
4Q0t«  9f» 
275tO    4lt0 

Stow   69o 

SOOOto  6000 
SOOOto  0000 
80  OQ  to  120  00 
90  00  to  200  00 
125  00  to  200  00 

OOOOtolOlOOO 
110  00  to  U6  00 
125  00  to  185  00 
140  00  to  150  00 

iaaooto8(|0oo 


AQipiflt 


$IOOto  6685 
570to    58P 

'475^0    675 


aOOto    400 
860to    700 


685 


OOOto    625 
5flOt9    6^ 

475to    515 

8QQto  875 
8fl0to  400 
2  00  to  4  00 
1800to  40  00 
50(^to  lOtl 
275tf>  450 
OOOto    700 

80Q0to  5000 
50  60  to  100  00 

ooootoiaooo 

00  00  to  »0  00 
115  60  to  100  00 

so  OO  to  MO  00 
LIO  00  to  126  00 
W(  00  to  185  00 
i45  00  to  155  00 
180  00  to  200  00 


^ptwnlMK. 


OOOOto  1185 
586tQ    ^50 

460to    475 


SOOto    860 

aoSto  4 

60(ito    7 


616to    645 
47510    61^0 

875to    485 


Ootobw. 


$640 to  0675 
68Pto  111 


S75to    680    4Q0to   575 


STSto    850 

tSto    4^ 
i25«o    700 


625to    675 
475tQ    615 

885to    460 


200to     350     200tQ     850 
SOOto     400     SOOtd     400 


SOQto  825 
)500fo  8500 
5ll!Qto  IPOO 
225to  400 
625to    700 

5000to  6000 
TOOOto  9000 
75  00  to  110  00 
80  00  to  150  00 
11500toi7500 

90  00  to  100  00 
lOOOOtoUOOO 

no  00  to  190  00 

120  00  to  160  00 
110  00  to  225  00 


120  06  to  200  00:110  00  (0 180  00 


aopoto  85 


100  00  to  115  00  llO  00  to  120  00 
115  00  to  150  00 125  00  to  100  00,1: 
160  00  to  200  00  UO  00  to  200  00|l( 


200to  400 
1500to  4000 
OOOto  1000 

SOOOto  4000 
OOOOto  8800 
95  00  to  125  00 
85  OO  to  100  00 


¥oT0nbeF. 


l0i068O 

[to    680 


275to    400 
480U>    000 


625to  700 
475tQ     615 

400to    475 

200tQ  850 
SOOto  400 
200to  400 
laOOtO  47Q0 
SOQto  1000 
2S5to  425 
SOOto    650 

SSOOto  4500 


00  00  to  120  00 
8Q0OtQl400O 


•J 


SOOOto  8500  7500to  8000 
OOOOtolOOOO;  90OOtOlO5OO 


DMombor. 


ISiOto  $680 
505tQ    610 

4l6to    500 

275to    885 

tSSto     515 
Solio    650 


625to  650 

#t5tfl  015 

400to  475 

200to  275 

SOpiQ  460 

SOOto  400 

SOOOto  5600 

SOOtQ  1000 

800^  600 


soot 

SOOOto  5000 
OOOOtQ  8000  5500to  8500 


85  00  to  115  00 
100  00  to  175  00 
00  00  to  200  00 


8  00  to  100  00 
00  to  115  00 
to  14000 
to  200  00 


iOOOto  S560 
2500t6  7500 

SOOto 

SOOto 

900  to 


ia 


lOOOtO  8500 

2500tQ  7500 

SOQto  1000 

ISOtOl     4Q0 

860tff    560 


iOSOtO  tOOO  SOOOto  8066 
)flO0Otol4500  lOOOOtO  14500 
zS000tol7500  ISOOOto  17500 


OOOOtolOOOO 
180  00  to  150  00 
100  00  to  180  00 
150901917509 


ITSOmSOQOO  175^.<iO0OOOO 


OOOOtolOOOO 
130  00  to  180  06 
100  00  to  180  00 
160  00t9l75  00 


UOQiO  850O 

250Ot9  pW 

650t9  lOOO 

150to     400 

SSOto     050 

OOOOtolOOOO 
ISO  00  to  150  00 
100  00  to  180  00 
160  00  |o  176  00 

175  00  to  SOO  00 


700tO  8800 
SOOOto  7^00 
l^OOtO  900 
150t9  800 
i50to     600 

70  00  to  110  00{ 

lioootoiio 

150  00  to  SOO  00 


700to  8800 
SSOOto  7500 
lOOto    900 


OOOto  406 
2500to  800 
OOOto  100 
150to  3C 
860to    li 


700to  8500 

siooto  Oooo 

(OOto  OOO 
160to  800 
SOOto    700 


00  IK 


TOOOtoUOOQ 
no  00  to  160  00 
150  00  to  200  00 


1660011000 


80  00  to  125  00 

15000  tomoo 

125  00  to  160  00 125 
175  00  to  225  00 


80  00  to  125  00 
15000  tA  175 
125  00  to  160  00 
175  00  to  225  00 


0011 


7OOOtollO0ffi  7O00tonO0O 

iio  00  to  150  00  no  00  to  160  00 

150  00  to  200  00 160  00  to  200  00 

8000tol2500  8000tol2500 
150  00  to  175  00 150  00  to  175  00 
126  00  to  150  00 125  00  to  150  00 
175  00  to  225  00 175  OQ  to  825  00 


225OOto2POOOJ225OOt92SOOOJ»60pto25OOQ225O0tofOQOO 


The  constraction  of  railroads  has  rendered  possible  the  rapid  settle- 
ment  of  the  great  interior  areas  of  fertile  lands  which  most  have  re- 
mained comparatively  onoaltivated  bat  for  fEusilities  afforded  for  reach- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  half  centoiy  ago,  in  1831,  there  were  72  miles  of  railroads  built 
in  addition  to  the  23  miles  previonsly  in  operation.  In  the  following 
ten  years,  to  the  end  of  1841,  there  were  bnilt  3,4lte  miles;  in  ten  years 
from  1842  to  1861  more  than  twice  as  mnch,  or  7,447  miles.  From  1852 
to  1861,  inclusive,  a  great  impetas  was  given  to  railroad  bnilding,  ooin- 
ddent  with  the  general  indostrial  progress  of  the  coontry,  and  20,304 
miles  were  added  to  the  completed  mileage  of  railroads. 

A  lower  rate  of  progress  obtained  daring  the  war  period,  yet  by  the 
end  of  another  decade  28,997  miles  were  added;  and  in  the  ten  years, 
including  1881,  the  immense  advance  of  44,503  miles  was  oontribnted 
to  the  mileage  of  operative  roads. 

Mr.  Henry  K  Poor,  the  authority  in  railroad  statistics,  makes  the 
aggregate  mileage  at  the  close  of  1881 104,813  miles,  of  which  more 
than  a  tenth  is  the  work  of  the  past  year. 

The  work  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed,  increasing  the  magnitude  of 
these  figures.  The  following  are  the  authorized  figures  illustrating  this 
progress,  which  is  also  represented  geographically  in  the  diagram: 


Year. 


1880.... 
1831..., 
1889..., 
1838..., 
1884.... 
188S.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 
1889.... 
1840... 
1841.... 
1842..., 


28 

86 

229 

880 

638 

1,008 

1«278 

1,407 

1,918 

2,802 

2,818 

8,686 

4,026 


72 
184 
151 
268 
466 
176 
224 
416 
889 
616 
717 
481 


Year. 


1848..< 
1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
I860... 
1851... 
1852... 
1858... 
1854... 
1855... 


4 


4,185 
4,877 
4,633 
4,930 
6,598 
6,996 
7,865 
9.021 
10,982 
12,908 
15,860 
16,720 
18,874 


169 

192 

256 

297 

668 

896 

1,369 

1,656 

1,961 

1,926 

2,452 

1,360 

1,654 


Year. 


1856. 
1857. 
185R. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1664. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 


i 


28,016 
24,608 
26,968 
28,789 
80,685 
81,286 
82,120 
83,170 
83,908 
85,085 
86,801 
89.260 
48^289 


8.647 

2,647 

2,465 

1,821 

1,846 

651 

834 

1,060 

738 

1,177 

1,748 

2,449 

2,979 


1869.. 
1870., 
1871.. 
1872., 
1878.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


|S 


46,844 
82,914 
60,288 

66,171 
70,278 
72,883 
74,096 
76,806 
79^088 
81,776 
86,487 
98,671 
104,818 


4,615 
6^070 
7.379 
6,878 
4,107 
^105 
1«7]S 
S^712 
2,281 
2,687 
4,721 
7,174 
11,148 


THE  KBW  YORK  OAHAL  SYSTEM. 

This  great  work  of  internal  improvement,  which  has  been  such  a  boon 
to  the  fanners  of  Central  New  York  and  of  the  West,  has  carried  fireight 
enough  to  load  about  half  a  million  trains  of  twenty  full  cars  each,  and 
is  now  annually  floating  to  market  the  equivalent  of  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  such  train  loads. 

A  record  of  the  movement  is  carefully  kept  and  audited  by  a  State 
officer,  which  shows  the  whole  number  of  tons  moved,  the  number  car- 
ried to  tide-water,  the  number  of  tons  of  through  freight  from  the  West 
to  tide-water,  and  the  number  received  from  points  in  the  State  of  New 
Xork.  A  summary  of  these  figures,  by  decades,  will  mass  tiie  results  to 
be  grasped  conveniently  by  the  understanding,  and  a  diagram  which 
i  accompanies  will  present  the  movement  of  forty-four  years  to  the  eye 
fof  the  reader.  In  studying  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  tons  to  tide- water  from  the  Western  States  do  not  include  all  the 
fireight  that  comes  frt)m  the  West,  as  a  considerable  and  increasing  por- 
tion is  now  distributed  through  the  interior  of  New  York  and  New 
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England.  This  distribution  is  shown  by  subtracting  the  one  hundred 
million  tons  "to  tide-water''  from  the  grand  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  millions  of  tons,  showing  that  43  per  cent,  of  all, 
most  of  it  from  States  west  of  New  York,  a  large  portion  as  far  west  as 
Illinois,  has  failed  to  reach  tide- water. 

The  freight  from  New  York  State,  as  the  figures  show,  is  much  less 
than  between  1840  and  1860,  from  the  increase  of  railroads  and  de- 
crease of  their  freight  rates.    The  increase  by  decades  is  as  follows: 


Years. 

Tons  moved. 

Tons  to  tide- 
water. 

Tons  to  tide- 
water from 
Western 
states. 

Tons  from  New 
Tork. 

1837  to  1840 

5,356,066 
21, 972, 233 
88,439,739 
6^  185, 326 
66,290,026 

2,523,402 
12,682,475 
21, 539, 453 
31,017,912 
32,755,956 

419,277 

4,824,724 

11,865,329 

21,501,150 

21,980,740 

1,231,031 
5,132,682 
4,201,303 
2,414,972 
2,836,614 

1841  to  1850 

3851  to  1860 

1861  to  1870 

1871  to  1880 

Total 

177,243,890 

100,619,198 

60,501,220 

16,986,402 

There  have  been  annual  fluctuations,  due  to  difference  in  quantity  of 
freight  to  be  carried,  and  still  more  to  the  inducements  offered  by  rail- 
roads for  the  heavy  freight  that  is  the  staple  of  the  canal  trade;  birt 
there  has  been  neither  progressive  advance  or  decline  in  quantity  for 
twenty  years.  The  annual  table  will  present  these  fluctuations,  and  the 
prior  progress  of  the  trade: 


Years. 

Tons  moved. 

Tons  to  tide- 
water. 

Tons  to  tide- 
water  from 
Western 
States. 

Tons  from  Kew 
Tork. 

1837 

1.171,296 
1.;  133,  Oil 
],  ^36.713 
],  U6,046 
l,^2l,661 
1,-36,931 
1.  r.13,439 
1.^16,586 
1,1)77,565 
^.  L'88,662 
-,^89,810 
Lr,7B6.230 
■i.>M.732 
:^^^76,617 
:  .82,733 
^,^83,441 
■(..;47,853 
;   185.862 
1*^22,617 
^.116,082 
KM  44, 061 
•A,  1  65, 192 
,i,  781, 684 
4,i;50,214 
1  :  07, 635 
:..r.B8,785 
:,  ;B7,692 
4.^52,941 
4  729,664 
r.  776,220 
r,  r^88,325 
(I  J42,226 
:i>59,080 
1).  173,769 
0.  187,888 
ik  *1Z,  870 
<.  :^64.782 
7.  ^.588 
4.859,958 
4,  t72, 129 
^    '55,963 
r,  171,320 
7,:!62.372 
li,  167,636 

611.781 
640.481 
602,128 
669, 012 
r74,  334 
i\m.  ft26 
S3^b61 
1,  031,  395 

1.  '204.  943 
l.:^im,319 
!  744,^183 
L  147,  fl05 
1.r»79,946 

2.  033;.  868 
1.1*77, 151 
2,  234,  «22 
2.  506,  797 
2.22S,743 

1,  K0ei,593 
2,123,469 
I,(il7,l87 
1,985,142 
2.121,672 

2,  R64,S77 
Si,  t)SO,  144 
3,402,709 
3,274,727 
:i,  805,257 
2.730.381 

3,  305,  007 
\i  1129,  095 
3v  237,149 
3,  OM,  142 
3,  i&a.  Ml 
S,4D5,«H 
3,647,044 
3,376.649 
51,223,112 
2,  Coe,  777 

2,  42fi,l82 
'X  9m,  M2 

3.  637, 1 01 
?f,  'JF^,  176 

4,ijft:,402 

56,226 

88,233 

121,671 

158,148 

'i24, 176 

L^l,477 

256,376 

306,025 

304,551 

rK)6,608 

^12,840 

n50,]54 

768,659 

778, 858 

!>66,993 

1.151,978 

1.213,690 

1,100,526 

l,(rt)2,876 

1,212,550 

f>19,998 

1,L>73,109 

1.036,684 

l.>*06,976 

2.  158,425 

2,7.94.837 

2,  279, 252 

1,  W7, 136 
l,iK)3,642 

2,  235, 716 
2,129,406 

,  :^  215, 222 
$.028,568 
2;  048, 947 
3L  276. 898 
2,456,028 
2,:27,068 
2,206.604 
1,476,288 

2.461,066 
2,363,218 
2,801,282 

821.252 
886,016 
264.606 
809,167 
808,844 
258,672 
878,969 
499.416 
056,089 
600,662 
618,412 
534,183 
498,068 
780,817 
541.664 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

J844 

3H45 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

602,721 
687,748 
602,167 
827,839 
874,580 
197.201 
228.678 

18.')3 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

414,699 

1860 

879,086 

1861 

391,184 
822,257 

1862 

1863 

868,487 

1864 

239,498 

1865 

174, 719 

1866 

887,948 

1867 

96,707 

1868 

168,850 

1869 

820,121 

1870 

84L761 

1871 

872,484 

1872 

214,883 

1873 

68,287 

1874 

8S;688 

1875 

438^704 

1876 

842,652 

1877 

StIm? 

1878 

870,624 

1879 

182,784 

1880 

425^076 

Total 

177.243,890 

100,619,198 

60,691,220 

16^986^408 

666         BEPOBT  OF  TUB  COMlflSflJOKBB  OF  AQBICULTUBE. 


THE  DIVISION  AND  ITS  WORK- 

The  province  of  a^oultnral  statistics  is  to  measuFe  tbe  prodaotive 
resoarces  of  tbe  nation,  to  survey  its  crop  areas,  to  reoord  its  garnered 
products.  It  is  more — to  balance  tbe  production  and  eonsuoiption  of 
tbe  nations,  and  calculate  tberefrom  tbe  oscillation  of  prioes.  Tht  rel* 
ative  profit  of  systems  of  culture,  tbe  profitable  distribution  of  individ- 
ual crop  areas,  can  best  be  shown  by  statistics  $  questions  of  national 
economy  are  decided  by  appeal  to  statistical  investigation;  and  while 
the  plain  fanner  cannot  afford  to  decline  tbe  study  of  statistics,  the 
statesman  finds  it  tbe  most  essential  and  the  most  difficult  of  his  labors. 

With  a  range  through  the  entire  field  of  rural  effort,  and  of  qcienoe 
applied  to  agriculture,  the  ffround  occupied  by  agricultural  statistics  is 
practically  measureless  and  tbe  demand  for  statistical  service  limitless. 
Hence  tbe  work  of  tbe  division  has  neither  cessation  nor  respite. 

Geperal  and  special  statistics,  domestic  and  foreign,  national  ai|d  in- 
ternational, are  required  for  use  of  officials  connected  with  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  tbe  government,  boards  pf  agrTcult- 
ure,  chaml)ers  of  commerce,  educational  institutions,  editors,  an4  otliers 
in  representative  positions.  Much  service  of  this  tenor  is  constant^ 
performed,  limited  only  by  practical  possibilities  and  the  endurance  of 
a  small  corps  of  cleri(»il  assistants. 

The  crop-reporting  work  of  this  division  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
200,000,000  acres  of  crops  harvested  by  the  band  of  man,  and  includes  in 
eattle  industries  a  range  of  several  hundred  millions  more.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  demands  prompt,  frequent,  and  reasonably  accurate  reports 
of  these  vast  interests;  the  unreasoning  haste  of  greedy  impulsiveness 
demands  a  minute  census  weekly,  simultaneous  in  collection,  and  in- 
stantaneous in  consolidation  and  distribution.  The  tendmcy  of  the 
unthinking  public  is  to  statistical  pretense,  inaccuracy,  and  looseness 
of  statement  It  will  be  the  aim  of  tbe  direction  of  this  service  to  rai- 
der it  thorough,  efficient,  and  reliable  in  results;  to  use  systematic  scien- 
tific methods;  to  reach  practical  and  exact  condusionsi  and  present 
them  conscientiously. 

To  this  end  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  obtained  an  in- 
creased appropriation  tcom  Congress;  and  among  the  means  adopted 
for  improvement  of  this  service  is  the  appointment  of  a  statistieal  agent 
for  each  State  and  Territory,  to  act  as  bead  of  a  State  corps  of  corre- 
spondents, as  a  lieutenant  of  the  statistician  in  directing  and  executine 
the  work  of  such  district  Among  these  agents  are  several  experienced 
officers  of  State  departments  or  boards  of  agriculture,  heretofore  in 
charge  of  a  State  corps  of  statistical  reporters  upon  precisely  the  same 
plan  in  operation  in  this  department  Thus  duplication  of  work  is 
avoided,  discrepancies  are  harmonized,  results  are  veiified,  avoiding  the 
confhsion  of  a  double  series  of  reports,  and  securing  greater  accuraey 
and  higher  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  results*  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  few  States  that  have  an  organization  for  the  collection 
of  statistic^,  and  in  tbe  others  it  becomes  necessary  to  select  agents  who 
have  not  been  educated  in  statistical  collection  by  such  e:(perienGe; 
yet  there  are  persons  x>ossessed  of  judgment  in  agricultural  affairs, 
capacity  for  organizatiqu,  a  taste  for  statistical  collection,  and  a  ^^  genius 
for  work,''  from  whom  to  select  these  agents,  in  the  expectation  of  de- 
veloping trained  and  skilled  assistants. 

This  improvement  in  our  statistical  machinery  has  been  put  in  op- 
eration, and  valuable  results  have  idready  been  secured  in  different 
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Diagram  showinathe aggregate  numbers qfto/js^/reightmoiredony 
Jrom  Western  States  andtonsfrom  State  of MewYork. 
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jj^9^y  pl$ai  and  dii^t,  there  mi^st  bo  intelligeut  md  permanant  local  po^- 
p^^pondenta— resident  farmers  rather  tb^n  peripatetic  salesmeu;  e«|tat>- 
li«Ued  land-holders,  instead  of  transient  trade^men-r^therwiae  the  pr^^ 
eentatipn  of  approximately  accurate  results  will  he  an  mpossibilityapd 
a^  absurdity.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  judicious  assistance  of  thei^ 
Djlfents  an  emoient  organi^s^tion  of  the  machinery  for  statistical  collec- 
tion may  be  perfected  aod  steadily  m^tained}  with  increasing  conipe- 
tency  and  higher  success. 

In  view  of  the  influence  of  foreign  demand  on  pricey  wd  of  t^ie  gireat 
yolnm(^  oif  exportation  of  certain  nrodncts,  notably  of  grain  and  ^^  prqyU- 
ions,"  it  has  been  deemed  adyisable,  necessary  even,  that  an  effort  shpnld 
be  madd  to  give  early  information  to  American  fai:mers  of  tli^e  prospect^ 
iye  requirements  of  the  foreign  tradf)^ 

For  this  purpose  an  agency  has  been  established  in  Bnrope,  in  charge 
of  Mr,  Sdmund  J.  Moffat,  with  headquarters  at  Loudon,  ^t  tbe  o^ce  of 
the  consul-general.  He  arrived  there  at  tlie  clos^  of  the  harvest  season, 
and  has  already  vigorously  commenced  the  work  of  organization  through- 
out Europe,  with  the  cooperation  of  officers  of  the  State  Department 
and  our  diplomatic  service.  Much  is  expected  of  this  agency  in  the 
future  in  accurate  reports  of  crop  prospects,  valuable  statistical  ^* 
cbauges,  and  miscellaneous  information  of  value  to  this  department  and 
th^  agriculture  of  the  country. 

A  section  of  the  division  of  statistics  has  been  organized,  under  re- 
quirement of  Congress,  for  the  monthly  publication  of  freight  rates  of 
^ansportation.  The  changes  of  ratei^  on  principal  agricultural  products 
and  fi^mers'  supplies  have  been  given  for  all  the  through  east  and  west 
trunk  lines,  the  Pacific  roads,  and  great  north  and  south  railway  sys- 
tems, and  lake,  river,  and  coast  lines  of  steamers*  Kot  only  the  througli 
rates,  but  an  immense  array  of  local  rates  for  groups  of  minor  ppints 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  accurately  presented.  Special 
rates  for  certain  products  sent  to  various  points,  including  live  stock, 
cotton,  rice,  &c.,  have  been  promptly  published  for  the  information  of 
lUrmers  who  wish  to  seek  the  best  niarkets  and  forward  their  products 
with  an  intelligent  view  of  the  cost  of  shipment 

The  organization  of  comprehensive  special  work  in  dairy  statistics 
has  also  been  commenced,  and  other  special  investigations  ape  in  prog- 
ress. 

C]10P8  07  TBH  TIIAA  1888. 

In  order  to  bring  the  results  of  wor^  in  the  division  of  statistics  up 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1882, 1  respectfully  present  the  following,  as 
supplementary  to  this  report,  which  includes  the  estimate^  of  1881,  wiih 
investigations  of  the  early  months  of  the  present  season. 

The  organization  of  the  corps  of  State  statistical  agepts,^  of  the 
European  statistical  agency  with  headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
sul-general at  tiondon,  and  the  section  of  statistics  of  railroad  aad 
st^mboat  transpoitation  rates,  with  other  work  for  the  improvement 
of  the  service  of  the  division  in  other  respects,  are  presented  with  suf- 
ficient AiUness  perhaps  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  unusual  diminution  of  production  in  1881,  in  all  cereals  except 
oats,  in  potatoes,  in  cotton,  and  in  nearly  all  products  of  the  farm, 
caused  an  uneasy  feeling  during  the  untoward  and  unpromising  plant* 
ing  season  of  the  present  year,  which  was  generally  late,  cold,  and  wet, 
preventing  work,  rendering  necessary  replanting,  and  stiffening  prices 
of  grains  and  meats.    The  farmers,  however,  did  not  for  a  moment  yield 
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to  despondency,  bnt  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  with  the  aid  of  im- 
proved implements  accomplished  more  hara  work  than  was  ever  done 
in  the  same  x>eriod  in  tJie  United  States.  Bat  from  June  the  skies  were 
propitious,  rains  seasonable,  and  summer  heat  moderate  and  long  con- 
tinued, and  improvement  was  rapid  and  to  an  unusual  degree  uninter- 
rupted. There  were  some  exceptions,  notably  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey,  where  an  injurious  drought,  extending  to  the 
highlands  and  mountains  from  the  sea^soasty  reduced  the  production  of 
nearly  all  crops.  ElsewhercL  in  the  great  agricultural  sections,  there 
was  less  loss,  whether  from  arought,  storms,  floods,  or  insects,  than  for 
many  years;  and  the  aggregate  result  is  a  rate  of  yield  generally  above 
the  average,  in  those  crops  which  mature  by  midsummer,  and  medium 
production  of  crops  requiring  longer  time  to  mature.  In  the  South  all 
cioiMS  were  large,  because  the  lateness  of  the  spring  was  greatly  modi- 
fied there,  and  for  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  the  moisture  and  low 
temperature  of  the  spring  was  especiiJly  favorable.  The  aggregate 
result  is  a  year  of  general  abundance. 

COEN. 

This  is,  next  to  grass,  the  great  crop  of  the  country,  grown  every- 
where except  on  the  highest  elevations,  and  producing  an  aggregate  in 
comparison  with  which  all  the  maize  grown  in  the  remainder  of  the 
world  is  quite  insignificant.  E^ansas  produces  more  than  Boumania, 
Ohio  more  than  Hungary,  Pennsylvania  more  than  France,  and  Michi- 
gan more  than  Italy.  Illinois  in  1879  produced  nearly  as  much  as  the 
average  crop  of  all  Europe.  The  United  States  will,  the  present  sea- 
son, quadruple  the  European  harvests.  The  area  in  maize  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1870.  The  census  reported  the  crop  of  1869  at  760,944.649 
bushels.  The  estimated  annual  average  for  six  years,  from  1871  to 
1876,  inclusive,  slightly  exceeds  1,000,000,000  bushels;  for  the  last  six 
years  it  f^lls  but  little  short  of  1,500,000,000  bushels.  The  average 
consumption  for  twelve  years  is  about  1,150,000,000  bushels.  The  pres- 
ent requirement  is  about  1,400,000,000,  and  100,000,000  exceeds  the 
highest  figures  of  exportation.  But  there  is  so  much  coarse  material 
available,  as  substitutes  in  feeding,  that  the  absolutely  necessary  eon- 
sumption  is  difficult  to  fix.  The  yield  per  acre  for  twelve  years  has 
been  26  bushels,  rarely  rising  much  above  or  falling  below  that  figure, 
though  the  average  for  l^t  year  was  but  18.6  bushels,  the  lowest  ever 
recorded;  the  next  lowest,  20.7,  that  of  the  disastrous  year  1874. 

Thelossof  500,000,000  bushels  in  1881,  reducing  the  supply  300,000,000 
bushels  below  the  requirements  of  consumption  and  exportation,  sent 
up  prices  60  per  cent.,  and  produced  a  determination  to  secure  a  large 
crop  the  present  year.  The  lateness  of  the  spring,  rains  and  frosts  of 
April  and  May,  caused  consternation  for  a  time ;  but  replanting,  in  many 
instances  for  the  second  time,  resulted  in  some  increase  of  area.  July 
came,  with  the  plants  small  and  discolored  from  icoBt  and  excess  of 
moisture,  bnt  improving.  To  show  the  condition  from  this  date,  the 
following  comparison  of  condition  with  the  census  year  is  made: 


Year. 

July. 

October. 

Ig79 

89 
85 

88 
83 

96 
88 

88 

1882 

81 
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With  this  statement  in  view,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  yield 
cannot  possibly  equal  that  of  1879.  As  it  was  said  in  the  September 
report,  ^Hhe  heavy  production  of  1879  and  1880  cannot  be  approached 
under  the  most  favorable  drcumstances"  of  the  later  season ;  not  veiy 
nearly — not  within  8  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one  hundred  million 
bushels.  The  estimates  of  yield  per  acre,  in  November,  following  these 
reports  of  condition,  made  an  average  of  between  24  and  25  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  average  yield  of  1879  was  between  28  and  29. 

The  December  returns  make  direct  comparison  with  the  product  of 
last  year.  In  November  the  yield  per  acre  was  reported,  and  in  Octo- 
ber tiie  last  report  of  condition  of  the  growing  crops.  The  range  of 
variation  in  results  of  these  three  separate  tests  is  but  3  per  cent. 
With  so  slight  a  difference,  the  tendency  of  more  accurate  information 
is  towards  reduction.  The  present  and  final  returns  aggregate  in  round 
numbers  1,625,000,000  bushels.  The  permanent  estimates  will  be  pub- 
lidied  after  analysis  of  all  records  of  area,  condition  and  production  of 
the  year,  and  conscientious  adjustment  of  all  possible  differences. 

There  is  also  much  reduction  in  quality  and  intrinsic  value  in  the 
Northwest  from  immaturity  and  iiijury  by  frost,  especially  in  Iowa.  The 
statistical  agent  of  that  State  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  take  three 
bushds  to  equsd  the  value  of  two  bushels  of  good  com. 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  1882,  by  States,  subject 
to  such  revision  as  the  more  thorough  comparison  of  returns  may  ren- 
der necessary: 


states. 


Kftise 

"Sew  Hunpsliire 

Vermont 

Hftesachaeetts.. 
Bhode  Island... 

Gonnectioat 

Wew  York 

Hew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Kaiyland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina.. 

Oeor^ia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

LoolsiAna 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Bushels. 


904,400 
870,700 

1.830,800 

1,237.200 
277.900 

1,155,800 
30,687,500 

9,942.800 
41,518.800 

8.988,600 
17.904,700 
85,904,000 
34,260,700 
15.856,200 
29,617,900 

3,708,900 
30,962,600 
28,283,600 
14,636  400 
63, 416,  300 
34,485,900 


States. 


Tennessee  — 
West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Mlohigaa 

Indiana....... 

Illinois 

Wiseonsin  — 
Minnesota.... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Kebiaska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Tenitoriee...^ 

Total.... 


Bushels. 


78,188,600 

14,027.000 

79,500.900 

93,819,200 

80,081,000 

107,484,800 

187,886.900 

30, 201, 600 

21, 127, 600 

178,487.600 

174,037,000 

150.452,600 

82,478.200 

2,790.900 

101.000 

11.700 

422,400 

7,500,000 


1. 624, 917, 800 


WHEAT. 

The  consumption  of  the  present  year  (for  54,000,000  people)  requires 
250,000,000  bushels,  for  seed  57,000,000,  leaving  nearly  200,000,000  for 
exportation,  and  for  filling  the  severely  depleted  stocks  in  first  hands. 
Such  surplus,  even  if  40,000,000  bushels,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  of 
garner  and  local  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  commercial  year  in  August, 
would  be  less  than  that  of  two  years  ago,  and  would  not  depress  prices. 

The  five  preceding  crops  averaged  (as  estimated)  425,000,000  bushels 
per  annum;  the  distribution  of  five  years  has  averaged  429,000,000,  the 
20,000,000  difference  having  been  drawn  ftom  stocks  on  hand,  reducing 
the  siu7)lus  of  1882  to  that  extent  in  comparison  with  the  surplus  of 
1877.     Of  this  distribution  145,000,000  has  been  exported  per  annum 
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in  irheat  ^ud  flour,  51,000,000  was  used  for  seed,  and  333,000,000  o6n- 
sumed  ^  fbod. 

There  was  an  Incl^ease  of  area  in  the  South,  where  scarcely  tnore  thati 
a  tenth  of  the  entire  breadth  had  fbnnerly  been  planted,  producing 
scarcely  one-twentieth  of  the  crop.  Intelligent  planters  there  realise  a 
necessity  for  a  home  supply  of  breadstuff;  for  years  they  have  talked, 
and  sometimes  Mowly  acted  in  that  direction;  they  are  << always  to  be 
blest"  with  diversity  and  abundance,  but  each  waits  fbr  his  neighbor  to 
<<  diversify,"  while  he  puts  in  an  extra  acre  of  cotton  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  higher  prices. 

The  Atlantic  States  made  no  increase  in  area,  and  the  Western  winter- 
wheat  States  suffered  some  decrease,  as  did  also  the  spring-wheat  States. 
This  decline  is  largely  in  the  southern  counties  of  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, and  in  the  northeastern  districts  of  Iowa.  It  is  caused  by  the 
eltension  of  dairying  and  stock  &rming  generally,  in  accordance  witii 
ah  inexorable  law  of  progress  in  agriculture,  which  compels  the  abandon- 
ment of  one-idea  cropping  upon  penalty  of  loss  of  proAt. 

There  was  general  exemption  fVom  winter-killing,  and  the  promise  of  a 
a  good  crop  was  early  and  positive.  In  July  condition  of  winter-wheat 
averaged  104  and  spring- wheat  100.  The  October  returns  indicated  a 
yield  of  about  13}  bushels  per  here,  which  has  been  rarely  exceed^, 
the  average  being  12  bushels,  and  that  of  last  year  about  10  bushds. 
The  preliminary  estimates  slightly  exceed  500,000,000  bushels. 


SUtes. 


BnaheU. 


States. 


Bniheli. 


Vermont  .. 


PwllMipi^ire., 


Miiwiiohttsetto.. 
SEodTu 


Conneoticiit  — 

Hew  York 

KewJTertey 

FeniityltrAnU ... 

Delftwlu-e 

MarrUnd 

Virf^nU 

Korth  CtfolinA . 
South  CaroUn* . 

Florida 

AUbam* 

HiseiMippi 

LonlsUiik 

Texaa 

Ai&^taa 


512. 100 
148,700 
^8,000 
20,100 


48.000 

13,148,800 

2,008.700 

20^800,700 

1,200,000 

8,666^000 

8,811.400 

Ov  404, 800 

1.728.000 

8,812,800 

000 

1,700,800 

250,100 

7,000 

4, 178, 700 

1,508,100 


Vint  Vlrpntft 
K^  ritnrVv 

It 

n.'Eu.i'^ 

WMtvm'tl.n  .,.* 
)itnni?40tA  .... 
I«^Ta 

r™:r:::;: 

a         .... 
Oi         

K'  v^ni*  .- 

C4r]ora.dci.  ....- 
Tt'trlti:^rifS 

Total..... 


8,871.200 

88.81S,(M8 

20.145^400 
87,080.000 
25,497,200 
27.688,109 
88,a4&0C$ 

12.0891900 

i,  soils 

18,000.009 


502,788^800 


OATS. 

This  crop  in  its  nses  is  so  allied  with  com  that  the  low  yield  and  high 
price  of  mai^e  last  season  had  its'  effect  upon  the  price  of  oats,  and  tiae 
increase  of  valne  stimulated  in  torn  the  extension  of  area,  so  thst  7 
per  cent,  was  added  to  the  breadth.  On  the  1st  of  Jnne  the  condition 
of  the  crop  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1868.  The  only 
cereal  crop  that  did  not  meet  with  disaster  last  year  was  exceedingly 
promising  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  season,  promising  another 
large  yield.  In  Jnly  the  promise  was  still  good  of  ipore  than  an  aver- 
age crop.  There  were  some  reports  of  the  army- worm,  aphis,  and  small 
insects  at  the  roots  popttlarly  described  as  "midgets,''  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  army- Worm  was  injurious  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Mis- 
Bonii  the  ddnch-bng  appeared  in  some  force. 
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toifft  AttBittgi^  of  general  condlHon  kept  up  to  100  nntil  harr^tj  f.  d., 
thb  aveirftge  result,  though  varying  in  diffferetit  States,  equaled  in  th^ 
aggregate  a  full  yield  for  all.  This  has  happened  but  once  in  thirteen 
years,  in  1877,  when  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  31.6  bushels,  and 
the  average  value  only  29.2  cents  per  bushel,  the  lowest  price  for  thir- 
teen years  witih  the  exception  of  1878,  when  with  another  crop  of  larger 
aroa  and  nearly  as  great  a  yield  per  acre,  and  a  large  surplus  from  1877, 
the  price  fell  to  24.6  cents  in  December. 

The  average  yield  from  1871  to  1881,  inclusive,  was  27.6  per  acre, 
about  a  bushel  more  than  the  average  yield  of  com  for  the  same  periods 
The  average  price  on  the  first  of  December  has  averaged  36.1  cents  for 
the  same  term  of  year6.  From  1875  to  1879  the  annual  average  wail 
below  thid  figure  on  account  of  good  yields  and  increase  of  area.  In 
1880  enlarged  demand  brought  the  average  to  36  cents,  and  in  1881  the 
scarcity  of  com  advanced  it  to  46.4  cents.  With  a  large  corn  crop 
there  would  have  been  no  advance.  The  yield  per  acre  of  the  present 
crop  is  above  an  average  of  a  series  of  years,  and  the  product,  with 
increased  area,  is  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  this  country.  The  pte- 
liminary  estimate  of  production  in  1882  is  as  follows : 


BUlM. 


Budids. 


SUteA. 


fittii]|«Ii. 


E« 
HuDptliiTe . 
unt 

Bbode  Ldand.... 

C<»Dn«ctioat 

Ifpur  Topk 

IfTew  Jersey 

PennsjlTUii*.... 

D«laware 

litajlanA 

Viit$nia 


Vorth  Csrolixi* . 
aDotii  CMoUmb . 
GeoTffia 

yuman 

Alabama 

HlsilBsippi 

Loidslataa 


1,030.000 

S,  445. 800 

70^.000 

ISC^fiOO 

1,046,800 

40,008,000 

8,808,800 

84,721,100 

801,800 

1,058,000 

8,551,400 

5,713.400 

4,480^100 

7,^,800 


8,094,000 
8,080.800 
527,800 
9,280^600 
8,101,500 


TOfiaettee 

West  Virginia 

Kehtnoky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.... 
Minnesota...., 

Iowa 

Misootui 

Kansas 

Kebxaaka 

Califonia 

Oregon 

Itevada 

Colorado  ...... 

Tertitoriea  .... 

Total.... 


7,1SI;600 

10,78S;100 
18,057,000 
10,006;  000 
00.141,000 
34,^4.400 
90,700.000 
44,555,700 
30,078,500 
12,780.800 
9,417,000 
1,540^000 

002;  000 
9,000,000 


47^056^700 


BABLEY. 

There  has  been  a  small  increase  of  area,  enlarging  to  breadth  slightly 
above  two  million  acres^  and  an  average  yield  has  been  obtained^  mak- 
ing a  crop  of  not  less  than  forty-five  million  bushels,  yet  the  supply 
does  not  suffice  for  home  consumption.  Though  a  small  export  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  importation  is  larger  by  millions  of  bushels.  Hie  per- 
centage of  the  supply  that  is  imported  is  greater  than  the  peroentege 
of  any  cereal  prodnct  exported,  wheat  only  excepted. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  barley  for  a  series  of  years  has  been 
found  to  be  twenty-two  bushels ;  it  was  greater  in  1871^  1873,  1878j| 
1879,  and  1880,  and  less  in  intervening  years.  It  is  nearly  twenty-three 
the  present  year. 

Oalifomia,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  furnish  more  than  half  the 
acreage,  and  with  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  exceed  three-fourthd. 
Very  little  is  grown  in  the  South,  usually,  and  the  increase  the  present 
year  is  very  small. 

It  is  a  noticeable  &ct  that  the  only  cereal  of  whioh  the  United  States. 
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never  produces  a  supply  for  home  consumption  is  the  one  which  yidds 
a  higher  value  per  acre  than  any  other.  The  average  yield  and  value 
per  acre  for  eleven  years,  from  1871  to  1881,  inclusive,  is  thus  compara- 
tively presented  : 


C«raals. 


Yl«ld 
per  acre. 


Viloe 
per  acre. 


Coin. •••■>•. 

Wheat 

OaU 

Barley 

Backwheat . 


Bu*Mt. 
20.0 
12.2 
27.6 
13.9 
22.0 
10.1 


$11  20 
13  82 
997 
10  03 
16  14 
1137 


A  prominent  reason  for  the  higher  value  of  product  per  acre  is  the 
fact  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  confined  to  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  where  the  yields  of  all  cereals  are  higher.  It  is 
grown  mainly  in  the  fertile  and  improved  districts  of  New  York,  the 
rich  lands  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  California,  on  soils  generally  well 
adapted  to  the  crop.  From  recent  increase  of  area — the  breadth  having 
doubled  in  fifteen  years — ^it  would  appear  that  the  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  consumption  would  ultimately  succeed.  The  imports  are  received 
from  Canada^  being  grown  principaUy  near  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
which  one-tbird  of  the  beer  of  the  country  is  manufactured.  This  prox- 
imity to  the  place  of  manufacture  overbalances  the  duty  on  the  grain. 
Barley  is  nearly  all  transported  by  rail  or  water,  bearing  charges  of 
transportation,  while  four-fifths  of  the  corn  and  oats  are  requimi  for 
home  consumption. 

POTATOES. 

The  reduction  of  the  supply  of  potatoes  in  1881,  amounting  to  about 
70,000,000  bushels,  and  the  unprecedented  prices  which  followed  sach 
a  &bilure,  stimulated. the  effort  to  achieve  independence  of  foreign  grow- 
ers, who  received  nearly  five  million  dollars  for  a  quantity  (8,789,860 
bushels)  that  only  made  good  one-eighth  of  the  deficiency;  and  the 
result  was  naturaJly  an  increase  of  area  amounting  to  7  per  cent  This 
crop  is  becoming  more  important  than  ever  before  in  the  South.  Pota- 
toes have  formerly  been  grown  very  sparingly,  in  gardens  only,^  and 
used  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  the  spring  as  a  vegetable  of  positive 
rarity.  Their  use  has  increased  of  late,  and  their  shipment  North  as 
an  early  product  is  increasing  with  the  development  of  railroads  and 
the  tendency  to  ^<  trucking;  ^  but  it  is  a  lesson  that  has  been  well  learned 
that  garden  vegetables,  roots  and  the  small  grains,  all  products  which 
flourish  in  higher  latitudes,  must  be  grown  in  autumn,  in  winter,  or 
early  spring,  before  the  heats  of  summer  reach  their  greatest  elevation. 
So  potat.oes  are  planted  on  the  Gulf  coast  in  Decenmer  or  January;  a 
little  further  north  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  adapting  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  season's  moderate  temperature.  But  there  has 
sprung  up  a  practice,  which  should  be  encouraged,  because  it  renders 
possible  a  winter  supply  for  the  masses,  promising  to  increase  immensely 
the  consumption  of  this  valuable  food  product  which  cannot  endure  the 
heats  of  summer.  This  practice  is  worthy  of  general  extension,  and  it 
should  give  the  Irish  potato  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  sweet  potato 
as  a  winter  food  for  every  day's  consumption.  It  is  by  late  summer 
planting  and  early  fall  growth,  ripening  before  frost.    In  high  latitudes 
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luuy  matored.  i5y  maKing  two  crops,  one  in  winter  ana  early  spnng. 
the  other  in  the  antamn,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  continuous  snpply,  and 
seed  potatoes  grown  at  home,  instead  of  being  brought  from  the  Korth 
as  formerly. 

The  crop  started  well,  and  in  July  its  condition  was  102.  The  great 
potato  regions  were  reported:  New  York,  98;  Ohio,  102;  Michigan,  99; 
Indiana,  105;  Illinois,  104;  Iowa,  101.  On  the  first  of  August  the  av- 
erage was  lOL  A  great  reduction  usually  occurs  in  August  the  month 
of  droughts,  and  this  season  was  not  altogether  exceptional,  the  average 
of  condition  falling  to  92  in  September,  and  to  81  in  October. 

In  Kew  York  condition  declined  to  70,  and  ranged  70  to  85  in  New 
Bngland,  the  result  of  drought.  In  New  Jersey,  where  the  drought 
was  somewhat  less  severe,  it  was  82.  The  promise  continued  high  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  Michigan,  but  declined  somewhat  in  the  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

Last  year  the  decline  in  August  was  from  92  to  70,  falling  to  6  on  the 
first  of  October,  the  yield  per  acre  falling  to  53.5  bushels  per  aere,  the 
lowest  ever  recorded,  the  highest  being  110.5  in  1875,  and  the  average  of 
eleven  years  84.2  bushels  per  acre.  As  the  supply  governs  the  price, 
the  average  was,  of  course,  unprecedented,  being  90  oents  per  bushel 
in  December,  while  higher  prices  ruled  for  a  portion  of  the  consumption 
remaining  at  a  later  date.  The  lowest  average  December  price  in  eleven 
years  was  38.9  cent^  in  1875,  and  the  average  for  the  period  56.1  cents. 
The  average  value  per  acre,  for  the  same  period,  is  t47.08.  Small  as 
was  the  crop  last  year,  the  average  price  was  $48.63,  which  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  any  season  since  1874,  illustrating  the  fact  that  par- 
tial fitilure  of  a  crop  does  not  reduce  the  income  received  from  it. 
While  this  is  true  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  mitigate  the  hardship  of  indi- 
vidual losses,  which  are  distributed  among  the  careless  and  unskiUftil 
farmers,  the  enterprising  cultivators  usually  getting  good  crops  and 
high  prices,  and  reaping  rewards  instead  of  sufTering  damage. 

OOTTOK 

In  1879  the  area  in  cotton  had  reached  14,480,000  acres,  by  census 
returns.  The  unofficial  estimate  of  the  undersigned,  after  a  series  of 
official  estimates,  from  1866  to  1877,  inclusive,  was  14,500,000  acres 
prior  to  the  census  tabulation.  The  following  are  his  official  estimates 
for  the  succeeding  three  years : 


states. 


VirsrtnU 

VoTth  Carolina 

Soatb  Carolina 

G«orfda 

Florida 

AUbttnia 

MiflsisHippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas  

Toniiofliico 

Other  States  and  Tendtories X 


1882. 


Per 
oent 


107 
W 

88 
95 
00 
06 
05 
04 
105 
04 
07 
00 


97.4 


Acres. 


61.085 
1,050,643 
1,587,244 
2,8U,305 

260.402 
2,534.388 
2,233,844 

887,524 
2, 810. 113 
1, 110,  790 

815.700 
79,703 


16.276^601 


188L 


Per 
oent 


100 
100 
106 

104 
102 
108 
104 
103 
108 
103 
103 
105 


104.8 


Acres. 


57,030 
1. 061, 155 
1. 619, 638 
2,994,005 

263, 032 
2,630.988 
2,861,228 

9f4, 174 
2,676,298 
1, 181, 692 

840,990 
80, 59 


1880L 


Per 
oent 


118 
109 
112 
110 
106 

iir 
1' 


Aor 


16,710,' 


43  Aa 
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The  iiK^reaae  was  10  per  eent  in  1880,  nearly  five  in  1881,  and  in 
the  present  year  a  small  decline  is  reported  in  every  State  except 
Texas,  the  largest  in  production,  and  Virginia,  one  of  the  smalles^t. 
The  overflew  on  the  Mississippi  caused  some  reduction  of  area,  and  in 
the  other  States  a  preyaillug  conviction  that  cotton  bad  become  com- 
paratively too  prominent  for  the  highest  profit  in  the  distribution  of 
crop  areas.  While  this  conviction  appeared  to  be  general  among  intel- 
ligent growers,  the  old  habit  of  too  exclusive  cotton-growing  was  top 
strong  to  efiect  much  reduction.  Similar  views  have  been  entertained 
less  generally  for  years,  with  a  constant  increase  of  cotton  area.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  redifption  is  only  2  or  3  per  cent 

The  planting  season  was  not  favorable,  temperature  being  low  in 
April  and  May,  and  moisture  excessive,  causing  deficient  stands,  re- 
I>Ianting,  slow  ffrowth,  and  unthrifty  appeai*auce.  With  such  coudi^ 
tions,  the  aphis  nourishes  and  rust  appears.  The  June  report  average^ 
the  lowest  condition  at  that  date  since  1874.  The  July  repoi-t  showed 
decided  improvement,  with  condition  withiu  one  point  of  tbe  July  av^ 
erage  of  1877  and  1879,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  1880.  It  was  noticed 
that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  unhealthful  conditions.  The  plants 
were  uniformly  vigorous  and  thrifty,  rendering  possible  a  large  crop, 
with  a  continuance  of  favoring  weather,  which  fortunately  was  enjoyea 
in  a  high  degree,  so  that  the  August  return  was  94  against  01  in  August 
of  the  census  year.  In  September  92  was  reached,  the  same  as  in  1880, 
a  figure  higher  than  in  any  other  September  of  the  last  ten  years.  In 
October,  after  the  first  picking,  when  the  eflfects  of  drought,  storms, 
and  fioods,  and  ravages  of  insects  are  seen  and  calculated,  there  is 
almost  invariably  seen  a  reduction  in  averages  of  condition.  This  year 
the  average  was  88  agali^st  66  in  1881,  84  in  1880,  and  .81  in  1879« 
These  figures  give  a  good  idea  of  the  fruitfulness  of  these  respective 
seasons  at  that  date,  though  the  ultimate  result  is  modified  by  three 
months  of  further  development  and  harvesting.  The  indications  of  Oc- 
tober were  substantially  those  of  Kovember  following,  when  the  yield 
per  acre  was  given  looking  to  a  crop  of  6,636,000  bales  of  460  pounds 
of  net  lint,  or  490  pounds  gross.  This  is  not  given  a>s  an  estimate  by 
the  Statistician,  but  as  the  result  of  the  returns  of  November  carefully 
revised  and  consolidatedi  The  final  report,  showing  the  conclusion  of 
the  picking  at  its  close,  is  not  yet  made.  The  figures  of  yield  per  acre 
make  the  following  aggregates: 


Stttto*. 

Acres. 

Yield 
per 
acre. 

Ponnds  of 
lint. 

VirglniA      .  .•..••..••...•.....••••.•. 

1,050,543 
1,587,244 
2,844.305 

260, 402 
2.634.388 
2.233,814 

8<i7, 524 
2,810,113 
1,110,790 

815,700 
79,793 

178 
180 
183 
152 
117 
150 
190 
235 
240 
233 
170 
180 

11,033,330 
180.097.740 

Norlh  CftTt)11iift......  ...•••......•.•.•...•.••......••.■••........... 

Ronth  Carolina  ........... ........ ..•.«.*.r.-.**.-r.*-,-.rT..*'ri-, ...*.. 

290, 465. 653 

432,334.380 

30, 467.  OM 

GtHirfiria      .       ..>«.....•....«...••■••■>•••••>•>«>•*>•■•••.■■.••>>• 

Florida  .'.I.. I 

AlHluiina • 

880, 15$.  200 

liiM<«iAMinni 

424,430^36# 

TjOuliviana  .■■•>.•■■.••..••■.•«.•■•.«.*■.•..........««««**«..•.«««'•• 

C6a568,l40 

674. 427, 120 

ArkanMu  ..      ■■.•.•«•««•...■>■•.««...•■■•■■••>.....***. .^...-r*.. 

258, 814, 070 

Tahiw^moo  ...................•..••■*•..•.■■.•■>•....••.•.•■•«••.... 

138, 670, 200 

MivHonii,  Tndian  Tcrritorj,  &4-, .,...,.....•-.,...•*....«-.... .•...,. 

14, 362. 740 

Total 

16,270,691 

m 

3, 052,837, 046 

The  serious  injury  justly  apprehended  from  lateness  and  vigor  of 
growth  did  not  occur.    Balling  frosts  were  everywhere  later  than  usual, 
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yet  loss  of  immature  bolls^  in  some  districts  estimated  at  10  p6r  cent, 
resulted  in  p^ji-t^  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Nortli- 
ern  Texas,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  other  States  of  the  cotton  belt.  ,  tn 
Northern  Mississippi  frost  was  reported  twenty  to  thirty  days  later 
than  in  average  years.  Theweaither  has  been  generally  favorable  for 
picking  'y  at  many  points  exceptionally  good.  The  reverse  has  been 
true  la  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Northern  Texas,  in  some  counties  of 
Arkansas,  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwest^  from  continued  wet 
weather.  Losses  from  the  boll- worm  continue  to  be  reported,  mainly 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  insect  has  probably  caused  as  much 
damage  as  the  caterpillar  this  season. 

SUGAR  PEODUOTS. 

The  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  the  growth  and  matur- 
ing of  sugar  cane,  and  one  of  the  largest  crops  of  recent  years  is  as 
sured.  The  Department  returns  of  results  have  not.yet  been  received, 
as  it  is  yet  too  early  to  obtain  full  data  of  the  manufacture.  The  indi- 
cations, however,  favor  an  aggregate  of  the  Louisiana  crop  exceeding 
200,000  hogsheaas  of  sugar,  probably  not  less  than  250.000,000  pounds. 

The  sorghum  experiment  has  resulted  the  present  season  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  grade  of  sngar,  manufactured  at  an  apparent  profit, 
in  three  factories,  one  of  which  produced  319,000  pounds,  and  in  experi- 
mental production  of  small  quantities  at  several  points  in  the  North- 
west.   The  aggregate  will  exceed  half  a  million  pounds. 

Beet  sugar  has  been  made  successfully  for  three  successive  seasons 
in  California,  at  one  factory.  The  Maine  factory,  which  was  in  opera- 
tion three  years,  producing  in  one  season  1,200,000  pounds,  and  in 
another  1^000,000  pounds,  was  obliged  to  suspend  operations  for  want  of 
beets,  which  farmers,  inexperienced  in  sugar-beet  culture,  thought  they 
could  not  afford  to  produce  at  the  prices,  viz,  $5  to  $6  per  ton,  the 
average  production  being  ten  tons  per  acre. 

The  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  production  of  a  good  quantity 
of  sorghum  sirup,  and  the  reports  concerning  quality  indicate  gradual 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  defecation  and  clarifying.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  area  in  some  sections  of  the  SouUi  and  West. 

SEEDING  OP  WINTEE  GEAIN. 

The  returns  of  December  relative  to  winter  wheat  and  rye  show  a  very 
small  increase  of  area.  In  the  South  there  is  little  increase,  except  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Texas.  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia 
have  enlarged  their  area,  and  Kansas  has  made  some  increase. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Middle  States  the  autumn  was  somewhat  too  dry, 
but  the  crop  is  generally  in  good  condition.  It  is  looking  fairly  well 
throughout  the  South,  though  the  sowing  has  been  later  than  usual. 
In  parts  of  Texas  the  weather  has  been  too  dry,  and  the  pressure  for 
cotton  picking  has  been  an  obstruction  in  some  districts.  Condition  is 
<(ood  throughout  the  West,  nearly  up  to  the  normal  standard  of  full 
vitality. 

The  Hessian  fly  attacked  early  sown  wheat  in  Delaware.  The  fly  has 
injured  some  fields  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia. Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  damage  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  In  Ohio  such  reports  are  less  frequent,  yet  the  fly  has  made 
its  appearance  at  many  points.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas  early  sown  wheat  ha«  been  attacked,  but  the  injury  has  not  gen- 
erally been  severe,  and  is  nowhere  considered  irreparable. 
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In  tbe  more  Soathem  States  seeding  was  not  completed  on  the  first 
of  December,  so  that  the  present  report  cannot  indicdite  fully  the  com- 
parative area,  which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  shown  iu  the  return  of 
next  April. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  estimates  of  varioos  minor  crops  of  1882  are  not  yet  completed, 
but  will  be  given  soon  in  a  special  report,  together  with  the  general 
estimates  of  area  and  local  values,  with  deductions  of  yield  per  acre, 
value  per  bushel,  per  acre,  &c. 

The  comparative  numbers  and  value  of  the  different  farm  animals 
will  be  returned  in  January,  1883,  and  will  be  included  in  the  same 
report. 

J.  B.  DODGE. 

Statistician, 
Hon.  Oso.  B.  LoRiNO, 

Cimmisrioner^ 
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REPORT 

OF  ,t 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FOR    1883. 


Depabtment  of  Agsiottltttbe, 

Washingtmj  D.  0.,  Ifavember  20, 1882. 
To  the  President: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1882, 

During  the  past  season  the  work  of  the  department  has  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  on  the  line  laid  down  in  my  communication  of  Kovem- 
ber  25, 1881.    I  have  made  personal  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
farming  in  most  of  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the  Union,  and  have 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  the  industry 
is  conducted  and  the  manifest  success  which  attends  it,  as  evinced  by 
the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  lands  and  homesteads  of  the  people. 
I  have  visited  as  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  as  possible,  and  have 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  these  institutions  the  desire  of  tiie  depart- 
ment to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  diffiise  sound  practical 
information  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  conducting  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  developing 
the  enormous  wealth  of  our  resources.    And  whenever  an  object  of  im- 
portance connected  with  the  industry  which  this  department  represents 
has  presented  itself,  I  have  employed  competent  investigators  to  explore 
and  report.    The  liberally  increased  appropriations  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  department  have  been  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  seemed  most  promotive  of  the  objects  which  that  body 
had  in  view,  and  the  expenditures  have  been  confined  strictly  to  the 
divisions  and  work  for  which  the  appropriations  were  si)ecifically  made. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  valuable 
coDections  of  minerals,  ores,  woods,  and  agricultural  products  presented 
to  the  department  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  of  1881, 
and  in  a  temporary  and  convenient  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  de- 
partment these  collections  have  been  admirably  arranged  for  easy  access 
by  those  who  desiro  to  witness  the  producing  capacity  of  those  sections 
of  our  country  which  have  furnished  the  exhibits. 

A  new  building  is  nearly  completed  for  the  storing  and  distributing 
of  the  large  amount  of  seed  now  provided  by  Congress. 
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The  success  which  attended  the  conventions  held  at  the  department 
in  January,  1882,  has  induced  me  to  call  others  in  January,  1883,  to 
which  representatives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  societies  have 
been  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  most  important 
points  relating  to  agricultural  education,  the  animal  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  cotton  industry. 

I  have  received  through  the  State  Department  a  communication  from 
Hamburg,  requesting  this  country  to  unite  with  the  great  agricultural 
nations  of  Europe  in  an  exhibition  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  various 
methods  of  feeding  and  plans  for  shelter,  in  Julyi  1883,  which  I  trust 
will  receive  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

DIVISION  OP  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  number  of  plants  distributed  since  my  last  report  amounts  to 
about  70,000.  The  seeming  falling  off  in  numbers  from  those  of  recent 
years  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  tea  plants,  that  distribu* 
tion  being  partly  met  with  plants  from  the  tea  nursery  in  South  Garo- 
Itna.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  appropriation  available  for  this 
particular  work,  the  number  of  plants  propagated  is  large,  and  as  they 
are  mainly  packed  so  as  to  be  sent  through  the  mail,  a  considerable 
amonnt  of  labor  is  required.  About  4,500  packages,  averaging  15  plants 
to  each  package,  necessarily  involves  much  manipulation  in  their  prepar- 
ation for  the  post-oiSee. 

Attention  is  again  directed  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  branches 
of  this  division  in  semi-tropical  climates  for  the  more  extensive  propa- 
gation of  semi-tropical  plants.  The  demands  of  the  country  for  plants 
of  this  character  for  the  purposes  of  experimentation  are  constant  and 
persistent,  and  as  the  department  is  at  present  situated  in  regard  to 
facilities  an4  encouragement  in  the  propagation  of  such  plants,  but 
little  of  essential  value  can  be  done. 

The  distribution  of  economic  plants  is  prosecuted  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  the  capabilities  and  appropriations  for  this  particular  purpose 
will  admit.  Efforts  towards  the  iptroduction  of  the  tea  plant  are 
vigorously  maintained.  The  tea  plantation  instituted  in  the  spring  of 
1881  is  progressing  favorably.  Several  acres  have  been  planted  and 
the  plants  are  making  a  satisfactory  growth,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  will  be  in  good  condition  to  fairly  test  the  question  of 
profitable  manufacture,  which  is,  iu  faet,  the  only  point  now  awaiting 
consummation,  the  question  of  the  adaptability  of  climate  to  the  mere 
grow  til  of  the  plant  having  long  been  favorably  determined. 

BOTANICAL  DiyiSION. 

The  work  of  the  botanical  division  has  been  steadily  pursued  through- 
out the  year.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  ahd  mounting 
specimens  and  incorporating  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  herl^ 
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The  collection  has  been  largely  increased  during  the  past  year  by  the 
purchase  of  plants  from  Florida,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
"Pacific  slope,  and  a  few  from  other  points.  Several  packages  of  Arctic 
plants  have  been  received  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
numerous  small  packages  from  various  persons,  part  as  donations,  part 
as  exchanges. 

trackages  of  plants  have  been  sent  out  to  individuals  as  exchanges, 
also  to  persons  making  a  special  study  of  some  order  of  plants,  and  to 
mstitutions  of  learning.  The  work  of  describing  and  illustrating  our 
native  grasses  for  the  annual  report  has  been  continued,  preference 
having  been  given  to  those  species  concerning  which  special  inquiries 
have  been  made  during  the  year  by  agriQuIturists  and  stock-raisers. 

Circulars  making  inquiries  concerning  the  various  species  of  grass 
relied  upon  for  hay  and  grazing  were  sent  t6  the  Southern  States,  to  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  to  the  Territories.  Much  valuable  information  was 
obtained,  a  digest  of  which  is  given  in  the  annual  report. 

MICEOSCOPIOAIi  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  division  has  been  of  the  usual 
varied  character.  Many  microscopical  examinations  have  been  made 
of  breadstufis,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  glucose,  oleomargarine,  food 
oilS)  lard,  vegetable  Cats,  &c.,  and  in  some  instances  new  methods  dis- 
covered for  the  detection  of  artificial  impurities  in  them. 

Investigations  have  been  instituted  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  what  is  known  as  pear-tree  blight,  so  destructive  to  the 
interest  of  orchardists  in  the  Northwest,  where  sometimes  a  thousand 
valuable  pear  trees  are  destroyed  by  this  disease  in  a  single  orchard  in 
a  season.  A  large  collection  of  microscopic  sections  have  been  made 
and  mounted  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  different  species 
of  oaks.  These  investigations  have  a  special  commercial  and  botanical 
value.  ^ 

The  microscopist  has  also  made  investigation  for  several  divisions  of 
the  department,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  general  government. 
Correspondence  has  al^o  been  kept  up  with  eminent  European  micro- 
scopists  as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States,  and  specimens  having 
relation  to  the  work  of  this  division  exchanged. 

OHEMIOAL   DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  chemical  division  has  been  devoted  largely  to  investi- 
gating the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  sorghum,  beets,  and  other  plaiits, 
as  provided  for  by  Congress.  The  analyses  of  last  year  have  been  re- 
pesited,  and  many  varieties  of  sorghum  raised  on  the  grounds  of  the 
department  have  been  subjected  to  careful  laboratory  examination. 
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The  laboratory  work  of  1882  will  be  necessarily  extended  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  the  issue  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  and  must  therefore 
beretainedfor  a  future  publication.  Thirty-flvenew  varieties  of  sorghum 
from  Natal,  India,  and  China  have  been  subjected  to  daily  examination, 
and  I  am  informed  by  the  chemist  of  the  department  that  preparation 
is  made  for  analyses  of  nineteen  varieties  of  bagasse,  foor  varieties  of 
leaves,  twelve  varieties  of  juices,  twenty-five  varieties  of  simps  from 
sorghum,  together  with  three  hundred  and  fifteen  vegetables,  fifty  speci- 
mens of  wheat,  and  twenty<five  of  soils,  during  the  immediate  future. 

Fifty-four  miscellaneous  analyses,  including  minerals,  spring  and  well 
waters,  jieats,  soils,  cereals,  shales,  kaolins,  fertilizers,  tanning  materials, 
waste  products  of  glucose  manufactories,  marls,  &c.,have  been  performed 
during  the  last  season,  and  several  hundred  determinations  of  wat^, 
nitrogen,  and  proximate  principles  have  already  been  made  on  the  veg- 
etable samples  enumerated,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  correspondence 
has  received  constant  attention. 

At  the  request  of  the  chemist  of  the  department,  I  submitted  the  mt- 
ghom  analyses  and  work  of  his  division  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  30th  of  January  last  for  investigation  by  that  body.  A 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  entered  upon  their  work  with 
great  zeal  and  energy,  and  their  report,  which  was  laid  before  me,  was, 
on  July  21,  withdrawn  formally  by  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  <<for 
such  action  as  the  academy  may  deem  necessary."  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember current,  the  president  of  the  academy  presented  to  me  the  final 
report  of  that  institution,  a  long  and  elaborate  document,  containing  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  sorghum  industry  for  twenty-five  years,  a 
statement  of  the  scientific  investigations  made  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  into  thequality  of  sorghum  andmaizeas  sugar-producing  plants, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  chemical  work  of  the  department,  a  large 
volume  of  testimony  received  from  sugar  manufacturers,  and  certain 
suggestions  with  regard  to  fhture  investigations  and  the  work  of  the 
department.  This  report  is  evidently  the  result  of  infinite  care,  and 
has  been  subjected  to  caieftd  revision,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  a 
valuable  text-book  for  those  engaged  in  the  sorghum  sugar  industry.  As 
a  review  of  the  successes  and  failures  which  have  attended  this  industry, 
it  is  invaluable.  As  a  guide  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  it  contains 
all  the  important  results  that  have  thus  far  been  obtained  by  the  chemist 
in  his  laboratory  and  the  manufacturer  in  his  mill.  This  report,  together 
with  a  most  voluminous  appendix,  making  an  interesting  mass  of  matter 
far  too  large  to  be  inclosed  in  the  annual  volume  of  the  department  for 
this  year,  will  be  issued  at  an  early  day  as  a  special  publication. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  sorghum  at  the  depart- 
ment having  failed  in  1881,  and  having  furnished  discouragement  rather 
than  information  to  those  engaged  in  it,  I  have  called  upon  the  sorghum 
manufiEtcturers  themselves  for  such  information  as  they  could  furnish  in 
an  accurate  manner,  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  they  represent.    I 
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have  also  made  the  same  request  of  the  maixufactarers  of  sugar  firom 
beets.  I  have  received  assurances  from  nearly  a  hundred  manufacturers 
that  they  will  contribute  to  this  work,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  shall 
in  this  way  receive  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information. 

I  have  endeavored  from  the  beginning  of  my  connection  with  the 
department  so  to  conduct  the  work  performed  here  as  a  part  of  that 
interesting  investigation  into  the  value  of  sorghum  now  going  on  in  the 
field  of  the  farmer,  and  the  mill  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  as  to  secure  for  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  industry 
all  the  information  which  unprejudiced  science  and  the  best  practical 
skill  can  provide;  and  I  trust  the  knowledge  I  have  gathered  will^  when 
published,  be  found  to  be  of  value. 

ENIOMOLOaiOAL  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  entomological  division  baa  progressed  satis&ctorily 
during  the  year.  The  report  of  the  entomologist  includes  observations 
on  many  insects  that  have  attracted  attention  during  the  year,  while 
special  study  has  been  given  to  those  affecting  the  principal  staples. 
Yet  the  observations  on  these  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the 
division,  since  unpublished  notes  of  observations  and  experiments  have 
been  made  on  690  different  species  more  or  less  injurious,  and  about 
which  little  or  nothing  was  hitherto  known,  while  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  species  that  had  previ- 
ously been  but  partly  studied. 

The  chief  staples  have  during  the  year  suffered  comparatively  little, 
as  a  rule,  from  destructive  insects.  Tet  many  serious  complaints  have 
come  from  several  sections,  and  the  entomologist  has  given  particular 
attention  to  such,  visiting  the  localities  that  suffered  either  personally 
or  by  proxy. 

The  aggregate  damage  done  to  our  products  by  injurious  insects  is 
fenormous,  and  few  fields  of  inquiry  promise  more  substantial  and  prac- 
fcioal  results  than  systematic  and  intelligent  investigation  into  the  habits 
of  these  tiny  marauders,  and  the  best  means  of  counteracting  their 
ravages.  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  the  department  is  doing  in  this  field,  some  2,500  letters  of 
inquiry  have  been  received  during  the  year,  most  of  them  requiring 
ftill  replies.  This  correspondence  consumes  a  large  share  of  the  time 
of  the  entomologist  and  his  assistants. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Oommission  has  ended  its  field 
work  and  has  well-nigh  completed  its  office  work.  The  third  report  of 
the  Oommission  has  been  finished  and  placed  in  the  printer's  hands, 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  a  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Biley's  report  on  the 
cotton  worm,  has  been  delayed  so  as  to  include  the  practical  results  ob- 
tained during  the  present  year.  The  fifth,  which  is  a  revised  edition  of 
i  Dr.  Packard's  report  on  the  insects  affecting  forest  trees,  is  in  course  of 
;  preparation. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  docnments  seversd  bulletins  on  important 
insects  are  being  prepared,  as  also  a  bibliography  of  economic  ento- 
mology, and  a  special  report  on  the  insect  diseases  affecting  the  orange. 
Sx)ecial  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  entomologist  have  been  en- 
gaged in  several  widely  separated  parts  of  tbe  country  making  ob- 
servations and  experiments  on  species  affecting  the  orange  and  the 
cotton  interests ;  while  a  party  has  explored  the  northwest  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  British  America  with  a  view  of  obtaining  data 
in  reference  to  that  scourge  of  the  West,  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust 

The  course  of  exploration  was  through  Dakota  and  Montana  to  Fort 
HcLeod  and  back  down  the  South  Saskatchewan  via.  Winnepeg — ^the 
object  being  to  depart  fix>m  beaten  routes  and  to  make  excursions,  by 
the  way,  into  the  great  plains.  The  results  of  the  journey  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  destructiive  insect  is  s^t  in  altogether  insufficient 
numbers  in  these,  its  native  haunts,  to  threaten  any  serious  migrations 
at  injury  to  crops  in  the  more  feirtile  States  to  the  southeast. 

Dr.  Biley  has  for  some  years  past  made  it  a  point  to  endeavor  to 
collect  such  data  as  would  warrant  anticipation  of  locust  injury  or  im- 
munity, and  the  anticipations,  as  set  forth  on  repeated  occasions,  have 
been  verified  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

^  The  farmers  of  the  West  have,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  data  obtained 
wtkrrant  an  opinion,  the  pleasing  assurance  that  their  crops  will  not 
be  rfctaged  by  locusts  in  1883. 

The  ikrmy  worm  appeared  in  injurious  numbers  in  several  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  its  advent  the  present  year  was  also  anticipated 
by  the  entomologist,  who  endeavored,  through  the  columns  of  the^  agri- 
enltnral  press,  to  prepare  farmers  for  the  visitation.  In  like  manner 
timely  information  in  reference  to  the  cotton  worm  was  disseminated 
among  the  planters  of  the  overflowed  districts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  anticipation  of  possible  injury,  and  the  subsequent  immunity  from 
injury  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  preparation  for  meeting  the  evil 
in  its  incipiency  which  planters  in  consequence  made.  Important  im- 
provements in  the  machinery  used  in  poisoning  this  insect  have  been 
made,  and  the  interesting  and  mooted  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  parent  of  the  worm  survives  throughout  the  year  witbin  the  limits 
6f  the  United  States  has  been  definitely  settled  in  the  affirmative. 

Among  other  subjects  worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  the  ento- 
mological division  is  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  pyrethrums, 
which  are  known  to  have  such  great  value  as  insect  destroyers,  and  the 
powder  fh)m  which  is  variously  sold  under  the  names  of  "  Persian  In- 
sect Powder,^  '*<Buhach,'' &c.  The  entomologist  has  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  preparations  of  this  plant  may  be  used  successfully  in 
tbe  field  against  several  of  our  worst  insect  pests,  and  its  cultivation 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  is,  consequently,  most  desirable.  A 
eircular  giving  information  about  the  two  species  having  this  virtue  waft 
accordingly  sent  out,  with  seed  that  had  been  imported  ftom  Bussia  and 
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fhe  Gancasns.  The  experience  so  far  had  by  the  recipieiits  of  the  seed 
iSf'on  the  whole,  most  encouraging,  as  is  also  that  had  at  Washington, 
where  plants  of  both  species,  grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  fall  of  1880 
and  spring  of  1881,  flowered  profusely  and  gave  a  i>owder  equal  in  its 
insecticide  qualities  to  any  previously  tested. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEEDS. 

Tabulated  statement  showing  the  quanHty  and  kind  of  seeds  issued  from  the  seed  division, 
Diriment  of  AgriculturCf  under  special  appropriation  act  of  Congress  passed  April  11, 
1882,  of  {20,000 /or  the  flooded  districts  south. 

DSSCRimON  OF  SEEDS. 

PaAkagM. 

Vegetables 414,886 

Pieldcom 48,644 

Field  pease 26,967 

PleW  beans 3,964 

fieWmiUet 14,848 

Fieidootton 159 


Grand  total 508,959 


BECAPrrULATE. 

BenatoTs  and  Members  of  Congress 1,059,479 

l5H;ate agricaltural  societies '      .fyOdS 

Statistioal  correspondents 2691,177 

Special  appropriation 508,958 

)4iscellaneons  applicants 552»274 


Grand  totals 2,396,476 

Tabulated  statement  showing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seeds  issued  from  the  seed  division, 
D^^artment  of  Agriculture,  under  the  general  and  special  appropriation  acts  of  Congress 
from  July  1, 1861,  to  June  30,  1882,  inclusive. 


Desorlption  of  seedB. 
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Vegetables.... 

Flowers 

Herbs 

Tobacco 

Tree 

Bttuflo-vror 

Opium  poppy . 
Fyrethrum.... 
Grapevine.... 
Stnifwberry. . .. 

Tea  seed. 

ColEBe 


107 
86 
15 
7 
8 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
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Paekages. 

719.855 

7^627 


Packages. 


62,447 

zii 


Paekaga. 

159,946 

9^827 

4 

835 

189 

90 

6 


Packages, 
414^886 


16,246 

14,029 

54 

435 


Paekagee, 

866, 6» 

100,498 

212 

19,933 

635 

166 

4S 

2.017 

678 

806 


Packages. 

1,651,704 

179.453 

216 

83,215 

1,075 

256 

64 

2,017 

10.924 

14,885 

64 
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DeaoriptioDL  of  leeds. 
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It 
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niLD  mM. 


Wfa««t 

0«te 

C«m 

Barley 

BaokwhMt 

Bye 

Sorghum 

Sugar-beet 

Mangel  wnnel 

Oraes 

Cloyer 

Cow-pea 

Bicbardeonia  eoabra .. 

Borage 

Ifniet 

Rice 

Turnipt,  special  iacna . 
Beam,  ipeolal  iesve ... 
Peaee^  tpeoial  iaeoe.... 


TBXTILS. 


Cotton. 
Hemp.. 
Flax ... 
Jnte ... 
Bamie.. 


Paekaget. 

62.847 

40,684 

19,081 

20 

8,608 

82 

1^877 


PaekagM. 
6,064 
1.408 


Poickaget. 
83,288 
12,610 
15,280 


Packagn. 


48^644 


170 


6^162 
10^274 


88 
897 

180 
67 
16 
8 


H8«8 


88^700 


8 
85,000 


Pmehag^M, 

6.788 

801688 

0,042 

368 

4,715 

608 

8,608 

1,416 

69 

%M 

888 

188 

48 

6 

2 

46 


90,297 


280 


8,064 
16^867 


160 


21 


10,108 

46 

12 

228 

10 


Grand  total . 


1,058,470 


7,688 


260,177 


606^968 


652,274 


97.  9B 

75^274 

395 

19.381 

18^066 

8^5R 

1.5R 

les 

1.S4 

206 

58 

U 

14,859 

48 

70, 7M 

8.084 

98^85? 

90,773 

48 

12 

808 

10 


3^396^178 


DISEASES  Ot  DOMESTIC  ANIDCiXS.— WOBX  OF  THE  YETEBINAAT  DI- 

7ISI0N. 

The  flEkilate  of  the  com  and  hay  crops  last  year  resulted  in  the  loss, 
during  the  following  winter  months,  of  large  numbers  of  farm  animals. 
Since  the  opening  of  spring  and  the  reappearance  of  grass,  however,  the 
past  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  favorable  one  for  aU  classes  of 
domestic  animals.  If  we  except  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  no  widespread 
epidemic  has  prevailed  among  any  class,  and  the  aggregate  loss  flrom 
disease  will  be  less  than  in  many  former  years. 

Oontagious  pleuro-pneumonia  still  prevails  among  cattle  in  the  States 
heretofore  infected,  but  the  area  of  the  infected  territory  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  extended  during  the  year. 
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County,  Yirginia,  in  Ootober  last.  It  was  thoaght  to  be  Texas  fever^ 
and  Dr.  Miller^  a  competent  veterinarian^  was  directed  by  the  depart- 
ment to  visit  the  locality  of  the  outbreak  and  afford  sach  relief  as  was 
in  his  power.  On  his  arrival  he  found  but  two  animals  remaining  on 
the  place,  and  they  were  reported  as  being  in  a  healthy  condition. 

A  number  of  cattle  had  died,  and  in  order  to  protect  himself  from 
farther  loss  the  owner  had  shippied  all  those  that  showed  no  evidences 
of  disease  to  the  Baltimore  catUe  market. 

From  all  the  information  the  inspector  of  the  department  was  able  to 
glean  respecting  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  and  post  mortem  appear- 
ances of  the  ahimals,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  conta- 
gions pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lung  plagne.  However^  as  he  saw  no  sick 
animals  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  po8t  mortem  examination 
himself,  the  identity  of  the  disease  must  remain  in  doubt. 

A  number  of  both  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  lung  plague  were  found 
by  the  inspectdrs  of  the  department  during  their  examinations  of  the 
past  season  in  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season  a  few  cases  were  reported  firom  Pennsylvania,  caused 
by  the  importation  of  diseased  or  infected  cattle  fh>m  Maryland. 

Texas  fever  of  cattle  prevailed  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  during 
the  season  just  closed  than  for  many  years.  But  few  of  the  northern  and 
border  States  escaped  its  ravages.  The  department  sent  members  of  the 
veterinary  corps  toa  numberof  localities  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas,  where  the  disease  was  reported  as  prevailing  in  a 
most  destructive  form,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  such  precautionary 
and  preventive  measures  as  would  most  quickly  suppress  the  malady  by 
preventing  its  further  extension.  In  addition  to  this  the  department 
issued  special  rei>ort  "So.  60,  which  it  widely  distributed  among  the 
farmers  and  stock-raisers  where  southern  cattie  are  usually  grazed  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months.  This  monograph  contained^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  report  of  Dr.  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  a  valuable  paper  firom  tiie  pen  of 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon  on  the  best  means  for  controlling  the  contagion  by  the 
prevention  of  its  further  extension. 

In  addition  to  investigations  of  sporadic  outbreaks  of  disease  in  widely 
separated  localities,  those  employed  by  the  veterinary  division  have  con- 
tinued the  investigation  of  fowl  cholera,  swine  plague,  Texas  fever  of 
cattie,  and  a  number  of  contagious  diseases  incident  to  sheep,  with  a 
view  to  determining  their  cause  and  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive for  the  same.  Dr.  Detmers  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  Texas  in  the  study  of  the  peculiar  fever  which  seems  to  have  its 
home  in  the  bodies  of  cattle  raised  in  that  State,  and  of  some  of  the  more 
destructive  contagious  diseases  that  yearly  destroy  thousands  of  sheep 
in  the  extensive  ranges  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  experiments 
"with  contagious  diseases  generally  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and 
the  results  sought  necessarily  of  slow  attainment    This  seems  especially 
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fhe  case  with  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  but  a«  the  end  sought  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  futnre  cattle  interests  of  the  country,  the  small 
sum  annually  expended  in  eflforts  to  discover  the  true  virus  of  the  mal- 
ady will  be  considerf>d  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  to  the  great 
benefits  which  must  result  should  these  efforts  eventually  be  crowned 
with  success. 

While  Dr.  Salmon  has  been  studying  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  various  species  of  live 
stock  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order  that  we  may  know  ex- 
actly what  causes  them,  how  this  cause  is  distributed  from  place  to 
place,  and  what  are  the  most  efiQcient  and  practical  means  of  destroying 
it,  he  has  had  another  and  equally  important  object  in  view. 

It  is  now  certain  that  with  most  of  these  diseases  the  living  animal 
may  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  completely  resist  tbe  effects  which 
usually  follow  exposure  to  the  virus  j  that^  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
animals  may  be  rendered  perfectly  safe  though  they  are  exposed  on 
every  side  to  the  germs  of  our  most  fatal  diseases. 

From  the  first  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  perfect  the  means  of  ob- 
taining this  desirable  result,  and  although  the  investigation  has  been 
an  extremely  difficult  one,  some  very  satisfactory  discoveries  have  been 
made.  A  new  and  very  t)ractical  method  of  lessening  the  effects  of  the 
most  virulent  virus  has  been  developed,  which  is  very  manageable  with 
chicken  cholera,  and  which  it  is  believed  ia  applicable  to  other  diseases. 

Inoculation  with  such  attenuated  virus  is  only  followed  by  a  slight 
local  irritation,  and  when  this  subsides  the  individual  is  found  to  have 
acquired  a  very  complete  degree  of  insusceptibility.  As  soon  as  the 
details  concerning  this  are  worked  out  it  will  be  possible  to  furnish 
vaccine  from  the  department  with  which  the  farmer  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  can  protect  his  animals  from,  certaihly,  a  number  of  the 
plagues  which  are  now  so  destructive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
true  of  all  the  important  ones. 

The  experiments  with  Texas  or  Spanish  fever  of  cattle  seem  to  have 
demonstrated  very  conclusively  that  this  disease  may  be  successfuliy 
inoculated  by  using  material  obtained  from  the  spleen  of  sick  cattle.  A 
peculiar  micrococcus  has  been  found  in  tbis  material  and  cultivated  out- 
side of  the  body,  but.  in  such  cultivations  it  loses  its  virulence.  Exper- 
iments will  soon  be  undertaken  to  learn  the  reason  of  tbis,  and  to  di& 
cover,  if  possible,  a  vaccine  that  will  protect  the  cattle  exposed  to 
infected  pastures.  The  investigations  of  the  year  have  shown  that  a 
large  part  of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  permanently  infected  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  that  cattle  from  tbis  district  are  as  dangerous  as  those  from 
Texas.  It  was  ignorance  of  this  faot  that  led  to  the  enormous  losses  of 
cattle  in  that  State  during  the  past  summer. 

.  Tlie  extension  of  tbe  territory  permanently  infected  by  this  plague,  a 
fact  first  establisbed  by  tbe  investigations  of  this  department,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed;  the  border  line  of  the  dangerous  district  is  ad- 
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to  four  mjles  per  anuiipi. .  ^  ,. 

Notwithstanding  the  inppprtance  of!  this  fact  the  people  most  directly 
interested  have  sp^rcely  suspected  it^  and  much  less  have  they  attempted 
any  effectiye  nxeans  .tp  check  such  extension.  It  is  believed  that  the 
investigations  now  in  progress  will  clearly  outline  tliis  district  and  will 
furnish  sufficient  data  bearing  upon  other  points  of  the  question  to  en- 
able the  interested  States  to  make  intelligent  and  effective  laws  for 
;  holding  this  dangeroc^s  plague  in  check  until  we  learn  snfficieiit  in  re- 
.  gard  to  its  nature  to  enable  us  to  attempt  its  extermination  with  some 
hope  of  success.  : .      . 

What  has  been  discovered  by  the  investigation  of  this  disease  cannot 
fEul  to  be  of  the  greatest  value^  not  only  to  the  affected  district  but.to 
the  countiy  at  large.  It  h^  been  generally  supposed  that  the  only  cattle 
capable  oi  intectiug  northern  pastures  were  those  £rom  the  neighborr 
hood  of  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasta  from  South  Carolina  to 
'  Teixas;  bnt  it  is  shown  that  this  dangerous  district  has  advanced  until 
« it  includes  nearly  ,all  of  ^orth  Carolina  east  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  has 
even  crossed  the  James  Blver  in  Tirginia. 

It  has  never  heretofore  been  doubted  that  the  contagion  of  Texas 
:  fever  was  destroyed  by  frost  and  could  not  survive  the  winter  in  sections 
:  where  freezing  weather  occurred;  but  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  this 
view  is  incorrect,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  infected  district  it  resists 
,  severe  winters,  and  that  as  it  advances  northward  this  power  of  resist- 
i  ance  is  gradually  increased* 

These  extremely  important  facts  show  the  necessity  of  continning'this 
investigation  until  we  have  acquired  the  means  of  controlling,  if  not  of 
exterminating,  the  contagious  diseases  which  are  on  the  increase  among 
onr  animals,  and  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  great  advantage  which 
the  farmers  of  this  country  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  the  live-stock 
industry.  Detailed, reports  of  the  results  of  the  work  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  during  the  year  will  be  submitted  hereafter. 

The  call  upon,  the  department  for  veterinary  investigation,  duripgthe 
year.1882,  has  been  very  great.  The  sudden  and  unaccountable  out* 
break  of  disease  among  domestic  animals  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  in  many  portions  of  the  country.  As  the  number  of  our  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  increases,  the  outbreak  of  contagious  diseases 
\aIso  increases.  The  annual  disturbances,  moreover,  incident  to  the  work 
and  confinement  to  which  all  classes  of  animals  are  subjected,  which 
are  held  in  immediate  domestication,  also  increase  as  our  population 
grows  more  and  more  dense. 

To  meet  the  calls  which  this  state  of  affairs  creates,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  depend  on  such  temporary  and  outside  service  as  I  could  ob- 
tain. The  absence  of  a  well-organized  veterinary  division  has  been 
severely  felt  in  the  department,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
such  a  division  should  be  established,  in  which  all  investigations  can 
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be  directed  by  a  competent  head,  and  on  which  the  owners  of  live  stock  • 
can  call  for  counsel  and  aid.  It  is  important  to  know  the  precise  extent 
of  existing  disease.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  guard  against  the 
spread  of  contagion  and  how  to  provide  for  its  removaL  It  is  important 
to  know,  if  possible,  the  most  economical  remedies  for  disease,  and  how 
best  to  avoid  the  vast  annual  loss  of  animals  f^m  bad  treatment  and 
exposure.  It  is  important  also  to  ascertain,  by  the  most  carefal  inves- 
tigation, the  breeds  best  adapted  to  different  localities  and  purposes  in 
our  country.  To  do  this  a  well-organized  division  of  veterinary  inquiry 
and  animal  industry  in  this  department  is  absolutely  necessary. 

DIVISION  OP  STATISTIOS. 

The  division  of  statistics  has  pursued  its  general  and  special  lines  of 
effort,  during  the  year,  with  new  energy  and  persistence.  Following  a* 
year  the  most  disastrous  to  production  known  in  the  recent  history  of 
American  agriculture,  it  has  been  the  more  difficult  to  mark  accurately 
resulting  changes  in  area  and  production  of  the  present  season,  which 
has  been  one  of  extraordinary  character,  threatening  throughout  the 
planting  season  another  year  of  comparative  fiulure,  from  supersatura- 
tion  of  soils  and  river  overflows,  and  thenceforward  repairing  continu- 
ously the  early  loss  of  condition  by  seasonable  moisture  and  requisite 
sunshine,  with  little  deterioration  firom  storm  or  flood,  drought  or  insect 
depredations. 

From  Maine  to  New  Jersey  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  exception  occurs 
in  the  prevalence  of  drought  through  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  unusual  lateness  of  killing  frosts  crowned  the  record  of  the  season's 
&vors  and  secured  a  medium  to  full  supply  of  all  the  various  crops  of 
thefiE^m. 

In  recent  years  the  aggregate  production  of  cereals  has  reached  a 
maximum  of  about  2,700  millions  of  bushels.  Last  year  it  fell  nearly ' 
to  2,000  millions.  The  present  crops,  with  some  increase  of  area,  will 
make  nearly  2,700  millions.  It  is  too  early  for  the  complete  estimates 
of  the  year,  but  the  results  will  be  close  to  the  following  figures,  which 
are  given  in  connection  with  those  of  1881  and  the  census  results  for  the< 
year  1879. 


Cenalt. 


DepArtment  of  Agricnltora. 


1881 


1881. 


Geoans. 


187». 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Kye 

Buckwheat 


1,035,000,000 

510, 000, 000 

470,000,000 

45, 000, 000 

20,000,000 

12,000,000 


1,1M.016,000 
888,280,090 
418, 4«1, 000 
41,  lei,  830 
20,704,050 
9,486,200 


2,892,000,000 


2,068,029,570 


ButM§. 

1,754,861,585 

450,479.506 

407,858,000 

44,113,486 

10,831,506 

11,817.827 


2,607.000,456 
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'There  has  been  an  increase  of  com  in  the  South,  bat  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa  a  decline  from  the  oensns  crop  of  more  than  two  handred  million 
bushels.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  com  will  be  nearly  25  bushels, 
aboat  two  bushels  less  than  an  average.  The  yield  of  wheat  will  be 
about  13^  bushels  per  acre,  or  1}  bushels  more  than  average.  The  prod- 
uct of  cotton  will  probably  equal  that  of  the  year  1880  (which  w&s  the 
largest  ever  made)  and  may  slightly  exceed  it,  approximating  seven 
million  bales. 

A  plan  for  completing  and  perfecting  the  system  of  crop-reporting, 
for  which  appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has 
been  put  into  operation,  with  initiatory  results  which  promise  success. 
It  includes  the  appointment  of  State  statistical  agents,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  of  reliable  and  judicious  correspondents,  who  make 
simultaneous  return,  on  the  first  of  each  month,  both  to  the  agent  and 
the  department.  The  agent  is  farther  charged  with  any  special  inves- 
tigation that  may  from  time  to  time  be  required,  and  with  the  collection 
of  results  of  local  experiment,  and  any  valuable  fEicts  illustrating  the 
progress  of  agriculture. 

The  design  is,  by  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  efficient  and 
prompt  collection  of  current  statistics,  to  be  able  to  present  instantly 
and  accurately  the  current  changes  in  crop  areas  and  conditions,  and 
in  production  of  breadstufiis,  meats,  industrial  products,  and  all  results 
of  agricultural  labor. 

In  obedience  to  requirement  of  Oongress,  there  have  been  published, 
for  three  months  past,  statements  showing  the  through  rates  of  trans- 
portation by  railroad  and  steamboat^'companies  on  all  the  principal 
routes,  including  the  great  tmnk  lines,  the  Pacific  roads,  and  the  north 
and  south  roads,  and  the  coast  lines  of  steamers  upon  the  principal  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture. 

The  local  rates  have  also  been  given  on  all  the  prominent  lines,  and 
special  freight  rates  have  also  been  given.  The  railroads  have  re- 
sponded with  satisfactory  promptness,  fornishing  freely  their  through 
and  local  tariffii,  freight  classifications,  routes,  and  connections,  and 
other  information  concerning  their  roads. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  a  European  agency  for  col- 
lection of  statistics  showing  prospective  demand  for  American  products, 
especially  of  grain  and  meats,  for  the  information  of  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  This  agency  promises  great  efficacy  and  utility.  Its* 
headquarters  is  established  at  the  office  of  the  consul-general  at  London. 

FORESTRY  DIVISION. 

A  report  from  the  forestry  division  was  laid  before  Oongress  on  May 
12, 1882,  and  has  been  printed.  It  deals  with  the  care  of  forests  upon 
the  public  lands,  experiment  stations  for  forest  culture,  meteorological 
observations  with  the  view  of  determining  the  influence  of  forests  on 
climate,  the  statistics  of  forest  products  used  as  tanning  materials,  for- 
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est  fires,  insect  ravages,  experiments  in  timber  planting  npon  the  col- 
lege-fBbrm,  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  forests  in  Europe,  and  the  expensive  and 
wasteful  nse  of  timber  as  a  fencing  material.  A  report  has  also  been 
submitted  on  European  schools  of  forestry,  and  forestry  experiment 
stations.  Large  numbers  of  circulars  have  been  issued  asking  for  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  railroad  ties,  and  the  answers  returned  are  being 
examined  and  arranged.  Oirculars  have  also  been  issued  inquiring  into 
tiee-planting  in  the  prairie  States,  the  trees  selected,  and  the  method  of 
management. 

The  Hon.  F.  P.  Baker,  of  Topeka,  Eans.,  has  also  been  employed  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  forests  in  the  prairie  States,  and  in  the  re- 
gion lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  preliminary  report  has  been  made,  and  contains  valuable  views 
upon  the  timber-culture  act,  the  possibility  of  forest  culture  in  the  far 
West,  with  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done,  and  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  Mr.  Baker  urges  the  absolute  necessity  of  imme- 
diate action  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  timber-culture  act,  to  make  it 
effective.  He  proposes  to  visit  the  regions  where  forest  fires  have  done 
so  much  damage  and  investigate  the  causes,  and  the  best  means  of  con- 
trolling them.  This  report  will  be  published  as  a  special,  and  laid  before 
Congress  at  an  early  day. 

ABTESIAN  WELLS. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission  employed 
last  year  to  select  proper  locations  for  artesian  wells,  the  Hon.  Horace 
Beach  and  Professor  White,  two  of  those  Commissioners,  were  employed 
to  select  what  seemed  to  them  proper  places  for  boring  the  wells.  They 
have  located  a  well  112  miles  easterly  from  the  city  of  Denver,  up<m  gov^ 
emment  land,  near  the  station  of  Akron,  on  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri Bailroad,  in  Colorado.  A  second  well  has  been  located  177  miles 
southeasterly  from  Denver,  upon  government  land,  near  the  line  of  the 
station  of  Cheyenne  Mills,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad.  Sach  loca- 
tion has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  probability  of  supplying  water 
to  good  lands,  and  so  as  to  be  useful,  if  successful,  for  irrigating  pur^ 
poses  and  the  watering  of  stock.  Agreements  have  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  water  for  engine  use  in  drilling,  with  the  railroads  alluded 
to,  free  of  charge.  The  sites  selected  have  been  withdrawn  from  entry 
under  homestead,  pre-emption,  and  timber  acts. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  to  James  A.  Fleming  &  Co.,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  the  sum  of  $14,000,  for  drilling  both  wells  to  the  depth  of 
2,500  feet  each,  if  required,  the  contractor  to  furnish  all  the  materials 
necessary  to  do  the  work  and  to  pay  for  the  labor  employed.  The  wells 
are  divided  into  sections,  as  follows :  The  first  thousand  feet  and  the 
balance  of  the  2,500  feet  into  500  feet  sections,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture retaining  the  right  to  stop  the  work  at  any  distance  below  1,000 
feet,  and  pay  j»ro  rata  for  the  distance  bored.  The  machinery  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  of  drilling  has  already  commenced. 
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^  The  report  of  Dr.  McMortrie  on  wools  and  fibers  has  been  presented, 

>         axi4|  in  connection  with  a  paper  on  the  subject  prepared  by  Miss  Olara 
P.  Ames,  of  Boeton,  and  forwarded  to  this  Department  by  Hon.  Sdward 
^         Atkinson,  will  soon  be  pablished.    In  connection  with  the  examination 
t         of  the  fineness  of  fiber  a  careM  stndy  has  been  made  of  the  internal 
Btructare  of  the  fibers  of  pure  bred  and  grade  sheep  to  determine  the 
differences  arising  from  breeding  and  management,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  felting  properties.    The  instruments 
z  for  testing  the  wool  fiber  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  experi- 

ments entered  upon  by  this  division  of  the  department  are  of  great  in- 
c  terest    It  is  intended  that  the  testing  of  cotton  fiber  will  be  pursued 

in  the  same  manner. 

PEPABTMENTAL  BBPOBTS. 
:;  In  addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  for  the  year  1880 

and  1881,  of  which  300,000  copies  each  were  ordered  printed,  the  fol 
ii  lowing  special  and  miscellaneous  reports  have  been  issued  since  July  1 

;.-  1881: 

8PXGIAX«  RBP0BT8. 
'  -  TKo.  of  oopiM  printed. 

^'  No.  34.  Contagions  diseaaefl  of  domestie  animals.   391  pp.,  octavo.   lUnstrated.  80,000 

No.  37.  Condition  of  crops,  Jane  and  Jnly,  1881.    24  pp. ,  octavo 10, 000 

No.  38.  Conditon  of  crops,  Angnst,  1881.    24  pp.,  octavo 10, 000 

Ko.39.  Condition  of  crops,  September,  1881.    30  pp 10,000 

No.  40.  Condition  and  needs  of  spring-wheat  onltnre  in  the  Northwest.   By  C. 

'^  G.  Andrews.    100  pp.,  octavo 10,000 

i  No.  41.  Estimated  prodnction  of  cereals  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1861. 

8  pp.,  octavo 10,000 

No.  42.  Report  on  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  number  and  condition  of  farm 

animiUfl,  &c.,  April,  1882.    62pp., octavo 10,000 

^'  No.  43.  Report  on  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  the  progreaa  of  cotton  and 

:i'  oom  planting,  rate  of  wages  and  labor,  &o.,  May,  1882.    20  pp.,  octavo —  10,000 

*;;  No.  44.  Report  npon  the  acreage  and  condition  of  cotton,  the  condition  of  All 

cereals,  and  the  area  of  spring  wheat,  dE:c.j  June,  1888.    14  pp.,  octavo....  10,500 
No.  45.  Report  upon  the  area  and  condition  of  corn,  the  condition  of  cotton, 

and  of  small  grains,  sorghum,  tobacco,  Sto.,  July,  1882.    33  pp 11, 000 

No.  46.  Report  upon  the  ooudition  of  cotton,  of  spring  wheat,  i^its,  &c,;  also  ' 

freight  rates  of  transportation  companies,  August,  1882.    54  pp.,  octavo , . . .  U)  000 
No.  47.  Climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  South  Carolina  and 

Georgia.    By  J.  C.  HemphiU.    65  pp.,  1882,  octavo ,.^..  10,000 

No.  48.  Silos  and  ensilage.    A  record  of  praotieal  teets  in  several  States  and 

Canada,  1882.    70  pp.,  octavo ..-,*,.  13.600 

lio,  49.  Report  upon  the  condition  of  com  and  cotton,  of  potatoes,  firuits,  (dkc,; 
also  freight  rates  of  transportation  companiee,  September,  1882.    48  pp., 

octavo ^, ..,...., r ,^—p , ,*.....  U,000 

No.  50.  The  dissemination  of  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  and  how  to  eontrol  it,  1888. 

14  pp.,  octavo 12,000 

No.  51.  Report  upon  the  yield  of  smaU  grain,  condition  of  com,  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco ;  also  freight  rates  of  transportation  compeniea,  October,  1982. 

58  pp.,  oetuvo 12,000 

No.  52.  Report  on  yield  per  acre  of  cotton,  com,  potatoes,  and  other  field  crops, 
with  comparative  product  of  fhiits;  also  local  freight  rates  of  transportation 
oompanies,  November,  1882 ^r.. ••••••  ••••••••—•  11,000 
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So,  of  eqplei  prisML 

Preli  miliary  Report,  CommiMloner  of  Agrioaltnre,  1881.    58  pp. ,  octavo 8, 000 

Fertilizers:  oo-operative  experimoDtiog  as  a  means  of  stadsfing  the  effects  oi 
fertilizers  and  the  feeding  capacities  of  plants.    By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

1882.  33pp.,  octavo 1,500 

Florida ;  its  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  agrlcoltoral  capabilities,  1882.  98 

pp 10,000 

Report  on  the  climatic  and  agricoltnral  features,  and  the  agricoltnral  practice 
and  needs  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope,  Ac,  1882.    By  E.  W.  Hil- 

gard,  T.C.Jones,  and  R.  W.  Foinaoe.    182pp 2,500 

Proceedings  of  a  convention  of  agricnltorists,  held  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 

cnlture,  January  10  to  18, 1882.    204  pp.,  octavo 10,000 

Artesian  wells  uiK>n  the  Great  Plains:  being  the  report  of  a  geological  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  a  portion  of  the  great  plains  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  report  upon  the  localities  deemed  most  favorable  for  making 

experimental  borings,  1882 3,500 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  has  also  been  prepared  the  following  reports,  which 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  available : 
The  meat  question  analyzed.    By  Dr.  G.  Sprague,  Chicago,  111. 
Account  of  field  experiments  with  fertilizers.    By  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D. 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  to  promote  the  sheep  and  wool  indus- 
try held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  32, 23,  and  24, 1882. 

DISBURSING  OFFICE* 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  condensed  fonn  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  this  department,  the  disbursements  and  onex- 
I)ended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1882 : 


Title  of  appropristlon. 


Amoant  ftp 
prapn 


oant  ftp- 
pnatoa. 


Ajnonnt  dls- 
bnrsed. 


A^pMiiH^r  im« 


Salaries 

Collecting  stfttiatios 

LftborftioTy • • 

Furobftee  sod  dUtribation  of  ▼aloftble  seeds  . 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  teft 

Experimental  garden 

Hnsenm ■ 

Furnitare,  cases,  and  repairs 

Investigating  the  histoiy  of  insects 

Examination  of  wools  end  other  animal  fibers 

Investigating  the  diseases  of  swine,  &o 

Beclamation  of  arid  and  waste  lands 

Beport  on  forestry ».-. 

Postage -^ 

Contingent  expenses 

nnprovement  of  grounds 

Xraosporting,  &c.,  agricultural  and  mineral  specimens  firom 

Atlanta,  <Si 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds  to  overflowed  distriots. 
*  Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  suj 
Building  for  the  display  of  agricultural 
Printing  and  bindii^ 


|7«,500  00 
10,000  00 

e.  000  00 

80,000  00 

10.000  00 

7,000  00 

1,000  00 

4.000  00 

1,000  00 

20,000  00 

5.000  00 

25,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 

4,000  00 

10,000  00 

8,000  00 

5,000  00 
20,000  00 
35,000  00 
10,000  00 
11,000  00 


$79,49189 

10,000  00 

6. 811  85 

79,091  53 

8,743  37 

8^968  25 

1,000  00 

4,000  00 

978  85 

19,998  94 

6,000  00 

22.443  89 

10,000  00 

4,941  00 

4,000  00 

10, 000  CO 

8,000  00 

893  86 

20,000  00 

82, 333  75 

10.000  00 

9,156  42 


$8  11 


188  15 

8  47 

1,256  63 

81,75 


26  15 
106 


2,556  11 
""69  W 


4.106  14 


2,666  25 
'i,'848'58 


*  This  appropriation  has  been  exhausted  since  the  close  of  the  last  flsoal  year. 

Very  respectfnlly. 

GEO.  B.  LOEDTG, 
OommisHaner  of  Agriculture, 
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Ag^pregate  of  crops  for  1881.  578. 
AgricmtaTe  of  the  Pacific  Biope,  17. 
A^cnltiiral  Convention  for  1883,  678. 

Department,  proper  work  for  the,  7. 
experts,  651. 
AgrosHa  exarata,  246. 

mioraphylla,  246. 
Aletia  xylina,  1^. 

destroyed  by  boll  worm,  149. 
Alfalfa,  232, 236. 

description  of,  235. 
Allspice  or  pimento,  22^, 
Aloes,  221. 

Ammonia  for  scale  insects,  118. 
Analysis  of  Alopeourus  pratetuis,  549,560. 
Analyses  of  beans  and  pods,  554. 

com,  565>568.  0 

feedHBtuffs,  553. 

grasses,  feed,  fodder,  yegetables,  d^.,  648. 

peats,  547. 

poison  sago  {Zygademus  panicuUUUyjbil. 

soils.  546. 

sorgnnm,  568-570. 

yegetables,  555. 

wheats  from  Colorado,  557. 

sorghum  and  maize,  387,  412. 

average  of,  414-451. 
Andras,  John  C,  experience  in  silk-worm  raising,  70. 
Andropogen,  238. 

Animal  fibers  and  roots,  examination  of,  17. 
Animals,  domesticated,  contagions  diseases  of,  22. 
Anona  okerimolia,  216. 
aquanimosaf  216. 
Anthonomus  quadrigibhus,  ravages  of,  64. 
Anthrax  among  cattle  in  New  Jersey,  359. 

or  oharhoTif  372,  375. 
Aphodius  lutulentuSf  65. 
Apple  maggot,  195. 

report  on,  by  Isaac  Hicks,  196. 
N.  W.  Hardy,  196. 
Apple  tree  bark-lice,  remedy  for,  96. 
Appropriations,  condensed  table  of,  25. 
Aqnapult  force-pump,  112,  114. 
Aria  danthonioides,  description  of,  249. 
Army  worm,  89-94, 179. 

account  of  invasion  of  the,  in  1881,  by  Rev.  S.  LOCKWOOD,  lOL 
farmers  forewarned  of  its  advent  in  18(^2,  682. 
injury  from  the,  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  98. 

to  clover,  102. 
invasion  in  New  Jersey,  101. 
marching  of  the,  103. 
meteorological  influence  on,  95. 
moth,  104. 

natural  enemies  of,  99. 
predictions,  95. 
remedies,  94,  96,  97,  104, 105. 
reports  from  correspondents,  99. 
report  on,  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Howard,  97. 

J.  W.  Sparks,  97. 
supposed  appearance  in  New  York,  179. 

C03 
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•ArrhMatkenm  avottOMum,  840. 
Arrowroot,  226. 
Arsenic  for  cotton  worms,  158. 
Artesian  wells,  work  on  in  1861,  6, 16. 

1882,690. 
Ashy-gray  lady-bird,  204,  206. 
AssMBori},  incomplete  retnm  of  State,  647. 
Atlanta  Exposition,  provision  made  for  collections  of  the,  677. 
Avena  faiua,  233, 235,  250. 
JSooillitf,  272. 

aiKftrooif ,  270,  329.  * 

9uhHl%9,  270,  329. 
Baderia,  261-26& 
Baoteri%mf  how  existinff,  279. 
Barley,  report  on,  by  the  statistician  for  1881,  595. 

1882,  671. 
Barlow,  J.  G.,  on  chinch-bng  injury  in  Missonri,  88. 
injnry  by  wheat  stalk  /toiOfiM,  184. 
Barnard,  Prof.  W.  8.,  new  machine  for  applying  poison,  160. 
Bayberry  tree,  225. 
Beard  mas.  246. 

description  of,  254. 
Beet  SDgar,  25. 

Beeves,  advance  in  price  of,  614. 
Bermuda  «pMS,  232,  239,  241,  242. 
Bill-bugs,  injuries  to  com,  139. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  for  scale  insects,  117, 125. 
Black  Media,  description  di,  254. 
Blast  of  the  rice,  136. 
Blood-red  lady-bird,  205. 

Blount,  Prof  A.  E.,  on  habits  of  Lygaeiu  recHvatui,  66. 
Blue  grass,  Texas,  231. 

BoDDiE,  J.  W.,  on  identity  of  com  worm  and  boll  worm,  146. 
Boll  worm,  alias  com  worm,  particulars  of,  145-150. 
report  on,  by  Judge  L.  Johnson,  150-152. 
Botanical  Division,  work  of  the,  for  1681,  9. 

1882,  678. 
report  of,  231. 
Boutehmaf  237. 

Breeding  and  care  of  farm  animals,  375. 
BromeWif  variet  ios  of,  216. 
Bromtu  uniolaideSf  231. 
BruckuijnH,  66. 
Buckloe  dactyloideSf  237,  245. 
Buckwheat,  report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  596. 

total  production,  acreage,  and  value  oi^  996. 
Buffalo  grass,  237. 

Bulbous  melic  f^rass,  description  of,  251. 
Bulletins  on  injurious  insects,  62. 
Bunch  graAs,  234,  236. 

description  of,  247,  248,  252. 
Burning  as  a  remedy  for  array  worm,  94. 
chinch  bug,  89. 
cora-hill  bug.  140. 
cotton  worm,  167. 
Cabbage  worms,  effects  of  pyrethruiu  on,  85-87. 
Calamdgrostei  ^ylvaticay  247. 
Calandra  granaria  and  oryta  in  seed  com,  05. 
Camphor  tree  {Camnhora  officinalis),  223. 
Canal  system,  the  New  York,  664. 
tons  moved  on,  665. 
Carteriay  generic  character  and  description  of,  209-213, 
Caryophyllus  aromaiicuB,  222. 

Catalpa  sphinx,  generic  character  and  description  of^  189-193. 
Cattle,  anthrax  among,  in  New  Jersey,  359. 
exports,  413. 

fever,  investigations  of  southern,  300. 
Texas  in  1881,  372. 
1882,  685. 
lung  plague  of,  precautions  against,  373. 
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Cereal  crops  of  tlie  United  States,  57.  .  -     -fl«)  «» 

Cereals,  aezrecate  estimated  production  ol,  lor  iw»,  ww. 

aT^rage  yield  of,  by  States,  632. 

increased  production  of,  630. 
C«roooooiw  gtMTctw,  213. 

Cliaflf-scale  of  the  orange,  106  to  110.  ,«^  -«- 

experiments  on^  ISMWjId- 

CAorlwn,  or  anthrax,  372. 
Chemical  Division,  work  of,  11. 

additional  work  of  the,  o35. 
CherivMyeTj  the,  216. 
Chemist,  report  of,  379. 
Chinch-bug,  64, 65. 87, 88, 137.  , .        ^ 

correspondence  regarding,  o8. 
fonnd  on  blasted  rice,  137.      ^ 
injury  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  88. 
Cfc«ocramW<?oide«,.  134.  ^  ,««,«,.   ,«« 

varieties  of,  133,  135, 139. 
Chinese  tallow-tree,  222. 
Chios  turpentine,  228. 
Chocho  or  chayota  root,  222. 
Chocolate  plant,  218. 
Chryiopa  feeding  on  scale  insects,  129. 
Cinnamon  tree,  224. 
CliBocampa  americanaj  64. 
Clover-hay  worm,  100.  ^  ^  ^       ,«a 

repori;  on,  by  L.  W,  Day,  ISM. 
leaf  beetle,  171  to  178.  *         ^^ 

report  on,  by  E.  A.  Schwabz,  173^ 
Clover,  small  yellow,  description  of,  254. 
Cloves,  235,236,238,239. 
Clove  tree,  222, 
Coal  oil,  see  Keroeene, 
Cocdnelia  5-notata  var.  califomioa,  206. 
CowinellidcB,  as  enemies  of  scale  insects,  109,204. 
Cocoons  and  eggs,  sales  of,  69. 
Codlin  moth,  66, 195. 
Colorado  bottom  e^f ass,  238. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  report  of,  for  1881,-  5. 

for  1882,  677. 
Comparison  ofPhleum  and  Trifolium,  551.  ,      ^    i^  mm 

CoMSTOCK,  Prof.  J.  Hknry,  report  on  miscellaneous  inaecta,  196*-»4. 
Contagious  diseases  of  domestic  Animals,  22. 
medical  treatment  of,  312. 
progress  in  prevention,  307. 
fevers,  cause  of,  258. 
pleuro-pneumonia,  352, 376. 
Convention  of  agriculturists,  7. 
Cork  tree,  223. 

Com,  analysis  of,  505, 568.  ^  ^  ^«- 

and  corn-meal,  quantity  and  value  of,  expoftea,  686. 

sorghum  as  fodder  plants,  564. 
distribution  of,  in  1879  and  1881,  581. 
Egyptian,  564. 
Com,  production  and  consumption  of,  per  capita  of  1880,  583. 
of,  by  States  in  1882,  669. 
ten  largest  producing  States  of,  585. 
total  production,  area,  and  value  of,  580. 
yield  of,  for  1882,  668, 
Com-hill  bug,  13^-140. 

report  on,  by  L.  O.  Howard,  139. 

Corn  worm,  see  Boll  worm,  ^^ 

habits  of,  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Claypole,  147.  ^H 

identity  of,  with  boll  worm,  by  Prof.  T.  GlOVBR,  14E^V 

Correspondence  on  entomological  subjects,  64  to  67.  ^^ 

Cotton,  production  of,  in  1882,  674. 

report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  for  1888,  673. 
Cotton  industry,  acreage  of,  622  to  630. 
growth  of,  621. 
worm,  address  on,  by  C.  V.  Rilet,  153. 
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Cotton  worm,  damage  by,  153,^62,164. 

hibernation,  166. 

machine  for  spraying;,  150. 

natnral  history  of,  164. 

planters  forewarned  of  advent  of,  in  1882  682L 

possible  foodplante  for,  164.  ' 

protecting  the  crop  ixwn,  167, 168. 
^    ,  remedies,  157. 

Crab  grass,  23a,  239. 
CramhM,  varieties  of,  79  to  182. 
Creosote,  oU  of,  116, 117, 123. 
Crop  estimates  for  1881,  508. 

, ,  ^  «  .  ,  ^  summary  of,  605. 

history,  official,  for  1881,  579. 
reporting,  plan  for,  689. 
Crops  of  1881,  577. 
1882,667. 
Orjtphw  sp.  parasite  on  Cramhui,  181. 
CaeamUi  Plea-bectle,  effecte  of  Pyrethrum  on.  85. 
Cnreuma  lonpa,  219.  ' 

Cnt- worms  ui  Missouri,  66. 
J>aotyli9  gUmerata,  240. 
Daotjflopiuif  note  on  the  structure  of,  214. 
mnik^ia  oaHfomioa,  description  of,  252. 
Datana  miniitra,  effects  of  Pyrethrum  on,  86,  87 
Departmental  report*  since  July,  1881,  list  of,  691. 
^«mte  ifkic»/a<M,  injuries  of,  in  Missouri,  67. 
XAMwuMuiini,  238.  ^ 

Digest  of  information  on  grasses,  234. 
Disbursing  office,  amount  disbursed  by,  in  1881,  26. 
^.  in  1882.  608. 

Diseases  among  horses  in  Illinois,  355. 

of  domestic  animals,  684. 
DiBUchlU  mariHma,  dectcription  o^  252. 
Eggs,  silkworm,  sales  of.  69, 73. 
Elmi9ine  Indica,  238. 
Elm-leaf  beetle,  the  great,  66. 
ElymuB,  234,  241. 

condensaitis,  description  of,  253. 
tHHoaidegy  253. 
Ensilage,  571. 

analyses  of,  572. 
composition  of,  573, 
Entomologist,  report  of,  61. 
Entomological  correspondence,  64-67. 

Entomological  Commission,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  wports  of.  681. 
work  of,  for  1881,63. 
for  1882, 681. 
division,  work  of,  11. 
EnxoSUc  oerebro-meningitU  among  horses  in  Texas,  363. 
causes  of  the,  368. 

duration,  mortality,  and  treatment,  370. 
morbid  changes,  367. 
JSii€(ma  OMpidala,  23.^,  247. 
Erodium  oioutariumy  235,  245. 
Eugenia  pimenid  and  acria^  225. 
European  statistical  agency  in  London,  667. 
JSxccBcaria  aehifera,  222. 

Exhibition  of  domestic  animals  in  Hamburg,  678. 
Experiments  with  prophylactics  on  herds  of  swine,  330. 

T?^^^-*  .     IX      1  ^^*  results  and  conclusions  of,  34S?. 

Exports,  agncultiujal,  651.  ' 

Farm  animals  at  4K^^o,  615. 

wiair  feeding  of,  617. 

laborers,  w%is  of,  in  the  United  States,  638. 

productions,  market  prices  of,  655-661. 

products,  average  cash  value  of,  609. 
Farms  of  the  United  States,  645. 
„    ^^  ,  classification  of,  646. 

Feather  grass^  description  of,  248. 
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Feflcne  giAM,  bhiaII,  desoiiption  of,  252. 
Fethua  Beabrtilaj  234. 

nUoro$taohyB,  description  of,  253. 
Fiben,  animal,  17. 

cotton,  experiments  on,  recommended,  19. 
Foot  and  month  disease,  30, 33. 

introduction  and  spread  of,  39. 
Forestry  division,  work  in  reference  to,  for  1881, 16. 

1882,689. 
Fowl  cholera  excrement,  yimlenoe  of  the.  2T3. 
cerms,  yirulence  of,  retaineo,  274. 
myesUffation  of,  by  Dr.  Salmon,  27!i. 
medical  treatment  of,  281. 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  disinfectant  of,  273. 
yiras,  attenuation  of,  283. 
cultiTation  of,  275. 
effect  of  acids  on,  280. 
how  birds  susceptible  of,  become  insusceptible,  288. 

iDsusceptible  succumb  to  the  diaeaee,  289. 
insusceptibility  of,  290. 

amount  of  chemicals  required  to  produce,  299. 
influence  of  the  narcotic  on,  295. 
narcotic  of,  295. 
not  diffusible,  272. 

indefinitely  preserved  in  earth,  273. 
prevention  of,  376. 

susceptibility  and  insusceptibility,  285. 
Freight  rates,  monthly  rejiort  of,  667; 
Fruits  and  plants,  semi-tropical,  introduction  of,  8. 

work  recoomiended  for,  8. 
Fruit  trees,  apparatus  for  spraying,  by  S.  F.  Chapin,  20a 
OamaM  mite  found  on  diseased  nee,  137. 
Gardens  and  grounds,  work  in  the  division  of,  in  1881, 8. 

1882,  678. 
General  index  to  sorghum  and  maize  reports,  528-535. 
Grain,  seeding  of  winter,  in  1882,  675. 
Gramme  grass,  237. 
Grape-berry  moth,  67. 
Grape  culture  and  wine  making,  19. 

vine  plume,  67. 
Grapes,  thrips  on,  215. 
Graphical  charts  of  sorghum,  414. 
Grasses,  digest  of  information  received  on,  234. 
experiments  with,  242. 

by  1. 1.  Bakclay,  243. 
D.  P.  Hurley,  243. 

P.  M.  MOORBHOUSR,  243. 

experiments  with,  in  different  States  and  Territories,  244, 245i. 

for  Texas.  231. 

figured,  description  of,  246. 

in  bloom,  average  composition  o^  552. 
Grass  worm,  injurious  to  rice,  138. 
Hamburg  exhibition  of  domestic  animals,  678. 
Hay  production,  acreage,  and  value  of,  5^. 

report  on  by  the  Statistician,  597. 
ffeliothia  armigera,  98, 145, 149, 150. 

report  on,  by  L.  Johnson,  150. 
Herd  grass^  2:^. 
Serva,  varieties  of,  217. 
Hessian  fly,  172. 
Hop  medic,  description  of,  254. 
Sordeum  pratensef  241. 
Horses,  diseases  among,  in  Illinois,  355. 

CModtic  cerehro-meningitU  among,  in  Texas,  363. 
BymeMpt^ous  parasites  of  scale  insects,  109. 
Sjfpera^[tidiu9  eooddivorous  destroyiDg  scale  inseots,  109. 
lUa  gigantea  and  other  varieties,  217. 
Injurious  insects,  bulletin  and  report  on,  62. 
Inoculation  experiments,  260. 
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Iirigatioii  as  a  remedr  for  ohiaoh  bog,  88. 
iBOiome^  Yarieties  of,  184-188. 
Italian  rye  grass,  240. 
Japan  clover,  238. 

▼amish  tree,  218. 
Johnson  grass,  231, 232, 239, 241. 
Keutncky  blue  grass,  235. 
Kerosene  as  a  remedy  for  scale  insects,  85^  112, 8061 

butter,  112. 

effect  on  scales  and  trees,  113  to  lift. 

experiments  with,  120. 

how  to  prepare  and  Apply»  113  to  116. 

emulsion,  89, 112, 115, 127, 206. 
Laborers,  average  mpnthly  wages  of,  641. 

farm,  wa^  of,  638. 
Laoe-wing  fly  feeding  on  scale  insects,  109. 
Lao  insects,  209. 
Lady-bird  of  the  Ckc(M,800. 
ambiffU€M$t  206. 
ashy-gray,  204. 
blood-red,  205. 
Lady-birds  as  enemies  of  scale  insMts,  109, 904. 
Lambs,  mortality  among,  in  Missouri,  374. 
XdoomiiKS,  characteristics  of,  106. 
Lee-chee  tree,  220. 
Leapedera  itriata,  238. 

Letters  to  Veterinary  Division,  aiciracts  lh>m,  371  to  817. 
Lightning  tree  hopper,  193. 
Lime  water  as  a  remedy  for  Catalpa  Sphinx,  191. 
Live  stock,  estimated  number  and  Yalii*  of,  611. 

markets,  661. 
Locust,  Bockv  Mountain,  data  in  reference  to,  6811. 
London  purple  for  cotton  worms,  158. 
Long  scale  of  the  orange,  106,  107,  109. 

effects  of  keroseiw  oa,  114|  129. 
parasite  of,  110. 
Lubber  nasshopper,  ii^uring  rice,  138. 
Lucem,  232. 

I^e  as  a  remedy  for  scale  insects,  65, 118,  207. 
Machine  for  spraying  from  below,  160. 
Machines  for  applying  poisons,  156,  159. 
Macronia  fhmaoulata,  193. 
Maggot  of  the  rice  plant,  130. 
M^M,  available  sugar  in  Juice  of,  503. 
JfamAol  MtiHttma  and  ofpi,  227. 
Manual  of  silk  culture,  preface  to,  74« 
Mwranta  arundinaoeaf  VS6. 
Marsh  grass,  description  of,  262. 
Meadow  barley,  241. 

oat-grass,  240. 
Mealy  bugs,  note  on  structure  of,  214. 
MedUsago  dentiouUita,  235,  245. 

lupulina,  description  of,  254. 

Mttra,236,237. 

description  of,  255. 
MeUoa  hulhaa  and  imper/eeta,  description  of,  251. 
Merigot  force-pump,  206, 
Mesquite  nass,  245. 

Methods  m  destroying  scale  insects,  206. 
Microcoooi,  271. 

Microscopical  Division,  work  of,  for  1881, 10. 

for  1882,  679. 
Millets,  238. 

Miscellaueous  insects,  report  on,  by  Prof.  J.  HnNlir  CoMSTOCK,  198. 
Mites,  as  enemies  of  scale  insects,  109. 

on  diseased  rice  plants,  137. 
MoHR,  Charles,  on  ravages  of  Diatraa  aacehari,  66. 
Molasses,  value  of,  imported  in  1879,  462. 
Muklenhergia  oomato,  247. 

difftua  and  Mexioana,  238. 
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Mulberry  tree,  new,  73. 

Mnrvite,  ae  remedy  for  scale  ineeote,  127. 

Muioa  dometUoa,  ctner,  and  Btomoxys,  86. 

Myrietica  mo$6kaia,  225. 

National  Academy  of  Science,  Report  on  Sorghnm,  680. 

Kemoraa  Uttcania,  99. 

NepheHum  UtM,  220. 

violan$,  179, 182. 
Nootuid  larre  ii^iarioae  to  engar-cane  and  com,  64. 
Nolo,  Tarieties  of,  187, 188. 
Notodonta  cancmnaf  efifects  of  pyrethmm  on,  87. 
Notes  of  the  Season,  by  Miss  M.  £.  Murtfrddt.  66. 
NoEzlee,  imptoyed,  for  applying  poisons,  156, 169. 
Nutmeg  tree,  225w 

Oats,  report  on,  by  tlie  Statistician,  for  1681,  594. 

for  1H82,  670. 
total  production,  area,  and  Talne  of,  from  1871  to  1881|  594. 
estimated  productions  of,  by  States,  for  188^  671. 
Obscure  Acridinm  on  rice,  138. 
Oeellate  leaf-gall  of  red  maple,  202. 
OecanihuM  niveue  on  ffrape-vines,  66. 
(kihu9  sp.  injuring  cbufas,  65. 
Oil  of  creosote  as  remedy  for  scale  insects,  116» 

fungus  disease,  117. 
experiments  with,  123. 
saponaceous  compound  of,  117. 
Ondderei  eingulatutf  girdling  English  walnut,  65. 
Orange  basket-worm  as  enemy  of  scale  insects,  116. 
scale  insects  of,  106. 

report  on,  by  H.  O.  Hubbabd.  100^ 
Orchard  grass,  235,  540.  * 

OrekeUmum  glabenimum  ovipositing  on  rice  pUuLtt.  137* 
Orris  root,  229. 

Osage  orange  sphinx,  193, 194. 
Oyster  shell  scale,  106. 
Palms,  the  sago,  220, 
PanioumjumeHtorumf  245. 

ianguinale  and  TexanuMf  238. 
Paris  green  for  cotton  worms,  158. 
FarlatoriapergandU,  107, 109, 120. 
Fatpalum  ovatum,  231,  239. 
Pathogenie  haoteriaf  259. 
Peats,  analyses  of,  547^ 
Pempeliaf  varieties  of,  142, 144. 
Pepper^  229. 

PhaJceUura  hyalinitalia  injuring  squash  Vines,  64. 
Phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  535. 

action  of  reagents  on,  5:19,  .543. 
Phylloxera,  scarcity  of,  in  MiBsonri  in  1881,  67. 
PkyUmomuSf  varieties  of,  171-178. 
Pimmio,  225. 

Pin  grass,  description  of,  253. 
Piper  nigrum,  229. 
Pistaohio  nut,  227. 

ierebinthtu,  229. 
Plenro-pneumonia,  and  foot  and  mouth  disease,  by  Prof.  Ghas.  P.  LtMaK,  30. 
final  report  of  Prof.  Chas.  P.  Lyman,  352. 
in  New  York,  report  on,  by  DoctOJ^OPKixs,  43. 
New  Jersey,  report  on,  by  DoctVMiiXBR,  45. 
Doctor  CoRLifl,  46. 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia^  and  Virginia,  report  on,  by  Doc- 
tor Boss,  51. 
Pennsylvania,  report  on,  by  Doctor  Qadsdkn,  47«  i 

Plum  ourouliobred  from  ^ooeeberries,  66. 
in  Missoun,  66. 

slug,  66.  i 

Phuia  hroMicas,  82.  I 

effects  of  pyrethrnm  on,  67. 
PluUtUi  oruciferarum,  effects  of  pyrethmm  on,  87. 
Poa  aroe&iti/era,  231, 240. 

eaUfomia,  description  of,  252. 
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tenuifolia^  234. 
Podura,  appearance  ot  in  large  nnmben,  64. 
Poeeihpterapruinosa,  193. 
Poisoning  tne  amiy  worm,  96. 

cotton  womiy^l55, 156. 
Poisons,  improved  machiuee^and  nozzles  for  applying,  100, 159. 
Poljfpogon  VMmspelieiuU,  description  of,  246. 
Pomace  flies,  198,^01. 

Population,  census  of,  in  the  United  States,  644. 
Pork  packing,  report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  649. 
Possible  food-plants  for  the  cotton  worm,  164. 
Potash  solutions  for  scale  insects,  126. 
Potato  crop  for  1881,  579. 

Potatoes,  production,  acreage,  and  Talne  of,  from  1871  to  1881,  507. 
report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  for  IHHl,  597. 

for  1882,  erfL 
Pretty  pomace  fly,  201, 202. 
Procria  amerioanw,  iiyuries  of,  in  Missouri,  67. 
Products  of  the  south,  8. 
Piyohcmorpha  wimeniB,  injuring  grape-vines,  67. 
Purple  scale  of  the  orange,  107, 109, 115. 

experiments  on,  120. 
parasites  of,  110. 
Pyrethrum,  76. 

advantages  of,  as  an  insecticide,  79. 
alcoholic  extract,  80. 
Caucasian  species,  historv  of,  77. 
oineraria/oUum,  76,  77,  83,  84,  85. 
cultivation  of,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  78. 
in  Mnerica,  77. 
Califomia,  78. 
France,  78. 
1882,682. 
Dalmatian,  history  of^  77. 
decoction  of,  81. 

different  insects  differently  affected  by,  79,  85. 
disadvantages  as  an  insecticide,  79. 
distribution  of  seed  by  the  department,  76. 
experience  with  raising  the  plant  in  America,  81. 

Washington,  D.  C,  84. 
experimeiits  on  various  insects,  85. 

by  Miss  M.  £.  MUBTFELDT,  86. 
fhmes  of,  80. 
history  of  the  plant,  77. 
insects  not  a  little  affected  by  it,  79,  86,  87. 
keeping  tbe  powder,  79. 
wodes  of  application,  79. 
preparation  of  the  plants  for  use,  78. 
pulverizing  the  flower  heads,  78. 

reports  from  correspondents  as  to  growing  the  plant,  81. 
reports  upon  cultivation,  62  to  84. 

on  tea,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hiloard,  81. 
successful  raising  in  Washington,  74. 
value  as  a  geuerial  insecticide,  79. 
wat'Pr,  solution  of,  80. 
Quercus  *u6cr,  223. 
Railroad  building,  664. 

worm,  196.  m 

Rainfall  and  temperature  for  1881,  453  to  456. 

comparison  of  1880  and  1881,  456. 
effect  of  heavy,  after  long  drought,  458. 
Raspberry  slug,  66. 
Red  top,  2.35. 

false,  246. 
Remedies  for  apple  mageot,  198. 

apple-tree  oark  lice,  66* 
army  worm,  94, 96. 
bUl  bugs,  140. 
boll  worm,  151. 
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ohinch  bues,  88. 
oloTer-leaz  beetle,  177. 
ootton  worm,  158. 
oeeanthus  niveus,  66. 
pomace  flieSi  201. 
rioe  grab,  128. 
rice-stalk  borer.  134. 
scale  insects,  6o.  112,  206. 
smaller  corn-stalk  borer,  144. 
vagabond  crainbus,  181. 
wheat-stalk  Uo8<ma,  185. 
Eleport  of  artesian  wells,  by  C.  W.  White  amd  S.  Aughbt,  27. 
Botanist,  231. 
Commissioner  of  Agrionltnre  for  1881,  5. 

1882,677. 
Chemist,  379. 

Dr.  Qadsden  on  pleoro-pnenmonia  in  PennsylTania,  47. 
Dr.  Hopkins  on  pleoro-pnenmonia  in  New  York,  43. 
Dr.  MiLLEB  on  plenro-pnenmonia  in  New  Jersey,  45. 
Dr.  BosE  on  pleoro-pnenmonia  in  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  niitl 

Virginia,  51. 
Entomologist,  61. 
on  HeUolhiB  amUgera,  by  Lawbxncb  Johnson,  150. 

miscellaneons  insects,  by  Pro£  J.  Hbnrt  Comstook,  ld5  to  214. 
of  observations  upon  the  aimy  worm,  97. 
on  plenro  pnenmonia— foot  and  moulJi  disease,  by  C.  P.  Lyman,  SO. 

scale  insects  on  the  orange,  by  H.  G.  Hubbajsd,  106. 
of  superintendent  of  gardens  and  grounds,  215. 
on  tea  plant  cnltnre,  by  Wm.  Saundbbs,  25. 
of  yeterinaiy  division,  by  Drs.  Salmon  and  Dbtmbrs,  257. 
Reports  to  be  issued  on  iigurious  insects,  62. 
Rescue  grass,  231. 
Skua  ooHaria^  219. 

vemidiftray  219. 
Rice,  report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  647. 
Rioe  grub,  report  on,  by  L.  O.  Howard,  128. 

stalk  borer,  report  on,  by  L.  0.  Howard,  133. 
white  blasl^  report  on,  by  L.  O.  Howabd,  137. 
RomaUa  micropierOf  uguring  rioe,  138. 
Rose  slug,  66. 

effects  of  pyrethrum  on,  85,  86. 
Rye,  report  on,  by  the  Statistician,  596. 

total  production,  area,  and  value  of,  596. 
Sage,  or  sedge  grass,  237,  238. 
Sago  palms,  220. 
Salt  grass,  237. 

description  of,  252. 
Saponaceous  compound  of  creosote,  117. 
kerosene.  127. 
Scale  insects,  apparatus  for  destroying,  by  S.  F.  Chapin,  207. 
chaff  scale,  characteristics  of,  107. 
characteristics  of  the  species,  106. 
destruction  of  the  three  species,  107. 
difficulty  in  destroying,  108. 

disappearance  on  account  of  undue  multiplication  of.  111. 
enemies  and  parasites,  109, 124. 

hymenopterous  parasites,  109, 110. 
Lady-bird,  109,  204. 
mites,  109. 
experiments  with  remedies,  65, 120,  207. 
in  Califomia»  65,  207. 

on  destroying,  by  Mathew  Cooke,  65,  208. 
period  of  growth,  incubation  and  migration,  107, 108. 
recovery  of  infested  trees,  110,  111. 
remedies,  65,  108-120,  127,  206,  207. 
sudden  increase  in  the  number,  11(^ 
tables  of  experiments,  120. 
vitality  of  eggs,  109. 
ScaraJKHdapleureatioHf  oharaotetistios  of,  129. 
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Sea  weeds  as  fertilizers,  544. 
Seed,  bailding  for  storing  and  distribution  of,  677. 
distribation,  tabular  statement  of,  in  1881, 13. 

1882,  683,  684. 
under  special  appxopdaMont  14* 
Seeding^  of  winter  grain  in  188S2,  676. 
Selandna  roBm^  effects  of  pyrethrum  on,  85, 
Sicilian  sumac,  219. 
Bilk  culture,  67, 68. 

American  silk  exchange,  68. 
associations,  68. 
business  ventures  in,  73. 
Caucasian  mulberry  tree,  73. 
Corinth  (Miss.^  Silk  Company,  67,  73. 
distribution  or  eggs  by  the  department,  67. 
eggs  and  cocoons,  sales  of  Vy  Mrs.  John  Lucas,  69. 
sales  of,  73. 
hatched  at  the  department,  7X. 
importance  of  home  market.  68. 

production,  70. 
the  raw  material.  70. 
in  America,  by  £.  Farmach,  68. 

Mrs.  Thbodore  H.  Hittbll,  70. 
Ladies'  Silk  Association,  at  Spring  BUI,  Al*.|  68. 
Manual  of  Instruction,  74. 
mulberry  trees  for  sale,  73. 
obstacles  to,  in  America,  74. 
protective  duty  recommended,  76. 
reports  from  correspondents,  ^71. 
siUc  guild  of  Yokohama^  Japan,  71. 
sunmiary  of,  74. 

want  ofready  market  for  cocoons.  75. 
women's  associations  for,  63,  68,  73,  75. 
worms  fed  on  morU  muliicaulia^  69. 
osase  orange,  70,  72,  73,  75. 
/SUraaus  odiMiui,  feeding  on  corxK  65. 
Smaller  cornstalk  borer,  142-145. 
Soap  suds  for  emulsifying  kerosene,  127. 
Soils,  analyses  of,  547. 
Sorghum  analyses,  568  to  570. 

and  polarization,  485. 
duplicate  tests  made  in,  466. 
in  1882,  680. 
method  of.  465. 
and'Cornstalks.  work  done  on,  379, 
maize  analyses  of,  387-412. 

average  results  for  1879, 1880,  1881,  451,  505. 
developments  of,  in  height  and  stages,  465, 

average  of,  414-451,  &d,  462,  465* 
Juices,  specific  gravity  of,  493. 
graphical  chart,  414. 
biography  of,  524. 

canes,  analytical  process  for  the  exaniination  of,  468. 
comparison  of,  with  sugar  caue,  453. 
Sorghum,  comparison  of  analyses  and  polarization)  473. 

comparative  results  from  suckered  and  unsucker^  464* 
dangers  from  suckers,  461. 

of  mixing  mature  with  immature,  462. 
effect  of  fixMt  upon,  459  to  461. 
expense  of,  b^  Dr,  C.  A.  Qobssmann,  486. 
experiments  m  defecation,  491, 

with  small  mill,  478. 
General  Index  of  Chemist's  Reports  oui  528. 
halapim^  231,  232,  239,  241. 
investigation  of  sugar  in  cut  canes,  489. 
Juice,  512. 

aciditjr  of,  513. 
analysis  of,  501. 
effect  of  adding  water  to,  490. 
Juices  and  sirups,  polarizatloii  of,  472. 
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Sorgham,  period  of  working,  477. 

relative  length  and  height  of  different  rarietieiB,  497. 
report  on  mannfacture  of,  by  J.  S.  HarvsT»  528« 

H.B.PAB90iYS,5d3. 
seed,  composition  of^  499. 
statement  of  the  farmer  as  to  raising,  593. 
sugar,  amount  mannfaotured  and  OMt  of  making,  90« 
available,  meaning  of  the  term,  462. 
causes  of  failure,  510. 
effect  of  lime  upon,  &18. 
importance  of  a  good  mill,  516. 
lost  in  the  begasse,  517. 

manufacture  of,  500. 
mannfacture  of,  519. 

reports  upon,  from  manufacturers  o^  660. 
result  of  operation  with,  20. 
value  of  imports  in  1879, 462. 
web  worm,  187  to  189. 

report  on,  by  J.  P.  Stbua,  187. 
Southern  cattle  fever,  investigation  o^  by  I>r.  SitMQN,  958. 
Spalacapaia  iufftua,  131. 
Bpeciaf  bulletin  on  injurious  insects,  62. 
i^kenopkorw  oo^tipennis,  138-141. 

Sphinx,  atropuBj  harrim  and  hageni,  and  others,  85,  180, 193, 194. 
State  statistical  agent,  667. 

Statistics  of  agriculture,  method  of  collection  and  eiposition,  577. 
Statistical  division,  work  of,  for  1881, 14, 666. 

1882,688. 
recommendation  for  the,  15. 
and  its  work,  by  J.  R.  Dodqk,  666w 
Statistician,  report  of,  577. 
Stainiuff  fluid,  anilenef  preparing,  263. 
Steamships  with  diseased  cargoes  of  ei^tUe,  35  to  381 
i8<(|Hi,  234,  238,248. 
Sugar  firom  beets,  25,  675. 
Sugar  cane,  report  on,  by  the  Statistloian,  647. 
beetle,  128. 
products  for  1882,  675, 
Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  remedy  for  scale  insects,  118. 
Sulphuric  acid  as  a  remedy  for  scale  insects,  118. 
Sunflower  beetle,  128. 
Sweet  sop,  the,  216. 

Swine  plague,  causes  of  comparative  mildness  of,  918* 
experiments,  325. 

with  individual  animals,  394. 
prophylactics,  330. 

results  of;  342. 
fourth  report  on,  by  Dr.  Dbtmers,  316. 
in  Arkansas,  375. 

Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and  the  Southwest,  376. 
investigation  of,  316. 

by  Dr.  Salmon,  267. 
means  of  prevention,  344. 
morbid  changes  of;  332. 
prevention  oi,  376. 

treatment  of  very  sick  animals,  352. 
Tamarind  tree  {Tamarindua  indicua),  216. 
Tea  of  pyrethrum,  81. 

plant,  cultivation  of,  5,  20. 
tree,  Paraguay,  217. 
Temperature  and  rainfall  of  1881,  453  to  456. 

comparison  of,  1880  and  1881,  456ii 
Texas  blue  grass,  231,  240. 

description  of,  252. 
cattle  fever  in  1881,  372. 
1882,685. 
grasses  for,  231.  ^ 

Iheohrama  euoao,  218. 
Tbrips  on  grapes,  215. 

rice  plants,  137. 
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AigoT  Doeiies  on  cioTor  neias,  i/o. 

Timothy,  235,  236. 

Tineid  moth  destroying  scale  inseots,  109. 

2WoMii(9,  measnres  recommended  in  relation  to,  24. 

in  swine,  42. 
!ZViM(iiiii  eemuum  and  subtpicatwmf  description  of,  249. 
IHfolimm  praeumbcM,  description  of,  254. 
Tubereulosiaj  373. 
TitrmmiOf  219. 

Twice-stabbed  lady  bird,  205. 
IjfphBafumaia,  feeding  on  com,  65. 
Imited  States  EntomoToffioal  Commission,  work  of,  63. 

National  Museum  in  connection,  63. 
Urma  ^iMWito,  167-170. 
Vaccination,  Fasteur's  method  of,  307. 

Dr.  Salmon's  method  of,  310. 
Vagabend  eramnu8,  179  to  182. 
VanUia  aramanca  And,  plan\foliaf  228. 
Veterinary  division,  work  of,  in  1882,  684. 

in  this  department,  importance  of,  687. 
Veterinary  report,  257. 
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